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MAXIMS  OF  STATE. 


OF  GOVERNMENT, 

Government  is  of  two  sons. 

1.  Private,  of  a  man'^s  self,  sobriety ;  of  his  family,  called 
ecoDomy. 

2.  Public,  of  the  commonwealth,  called  policy.  A  man 
must  first  govern  himself,  ere  he  be  fit  to  govern  a  £unily ; 
and  his  family,  ere  he  be  fit  to  bear  a  part  in  the  gov.emment 
of  the  commonwealth. 

OF  POLICY. 

POLICY  is  an  art  of  government  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  some  part  of  it^  according  to  that  state  or  form  of  go« 
vemment  wher^  it  is  settled  for  the  public  good. 

State  is  the  frame  or  set  order  of  a  commonwealth,  or  of 
the  governors  that  rule  the  same,  especially  of  the  chief  and 
sovereign  governor  that  commandeth  the  rest. 

The  state  of  sovereignty  consisteth  in  five  points. 

1.  Making  or  annulling  of  laws. 

S.  Creating  and  disposing  of  magistrates. 

3.  Power  over  life  and  death. 

4.  Making  of  war  or  peace. 

5.  Highest  or  last  appeal. 

Where  these  five  are,  either  in  one  or  in  more,  there  is 
the  state. 

These  five  points  of  state  rest  dther  in 

1.  One;  monarchy  or  kingdom. 

2.  Some  few  chief  men  for  virtue  and  wisdom,  called 
aristocracy. 

3.  Many,  called  a  free  state,  or  popular  state. 

These  three  sorts  of  government  have  respect  to  the  com- 
mon good,  and  therefore  are  just  and  lawful  states. 
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2  MAXIMS  OF  STATE. 

These  three  degenerate  into  three  other  governments,  viz. 

1.  Monarchy  into  tyranny, 

2.  Aristocracy  into  oligarchy. 

3.  Popular  estate  into  commonwealth  or  government  of 
all  the  common  and  baser  sort,  and  therefore  called  a  com- 
monwealth by  an  usurped  nickname. 

These  all  respect  their  own,  and  not  the  public  good,  and 
therefore  are  called  bastard  governments. 

1.  Monarchy. 

A  monarchy  or  kingdom  is  the  government  of  a  state  by 
one  head  or  chief,  tending  to  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

Monarchies  or  kingdoms  are  of  three  sorts,  touching  the 
right  or  possession  of  them ;  viz. 

1.  Hereditary,  by  descent,  as  the  English,  French,  &c. 

2.  Elective,  by  suffrage  of  the  other  orders,  or  some  of 
them,  as  the  Polonian. 

Mixed,  or  of  both  kinds,  viz.  by  descent,  yet  not  tied  to 
the  next  of  blood,  as  the  ancient  Jewish  state. 

Monarchies  are  of  two  sorts,  touching  their  power  or  au- 
thority ;  viz. 

1.  Entire,  where  the  whole  power  of  ordering  all  state 
matters  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by  law  and  custom  ap- 
pertain to  the  prince;  as  in  the  English  kingdom,  where  the 
prince  hath  power  to  make  laws,  leagues,  and  war ;  to  create 
ma^strates ;  to  pardon  life ;  of  appeal,  &c.  Though  to  give 
a  contentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  have  a  suffrage  in 
making  laws,  yet  ever  subject  to  the  princess  pleasure  or  ne- 
gative will. 

9,.  Limited  or  restrained,  that  hath  no  full  power  in  all 
the  points  or  matters  of  state ;  as  the  military  king  that  hath 
not  the  sovereignty  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  the  making  of 
laws,  &c.  but  in  war  only,  as  the  Polonian  kings. 

II.  Aristocracy  J  or  Senatory  state. 

An  aristocracy  is  the  government  of  a  commonwealth  by 
some  competent  number  of  the  better  sort,  preferred  for 
th^  wisdom  and  other  virtues  for  the  public  good. 
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Aristocracies  are  of  three  sorts ;  viz.  where  the  senators 
are  chosen,  for, 

1.  Virtue,  riches,  and  the  common  good,  as  the  Vene- 
tian. 

2.  Virtue  and  the  public  good,  without  respect  of  wealth ; 
as  sometimes  the  Roman,  when  some  of  the  senators  were 
fetched  from  the  plough,  and  some  from  the  schools. 

3.  Virtue  and  wealth,  more  respecting  their  private  than 
the  public  good,  which  inclineth  towards  an  oligarchy,  or 
the  government  of  the  richer  or  nobler  sort,  as  in  Rome  to. 
wards  the  end. 

III.  Free  staiey  or  Popular  state. 

The  popular  state  is  the  government  of  a  state  by  the 
choicer  sort  of  people,  tending  to  the  public  good  of  all 
sorts;  viz.  with  due  respect  of  the  better,  nobler,  and  richer 
sort. 

In  every  just  state,  some  part  of  the  government  is  or 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  people :  as  in  a  kingdom,  a 
voice  or  suffrage  in  making  laws;  and  sometimes  also  in 
levying  of  arms  (if  the  charge  be  great,  and  the  prince  forced 
to  borrow  help  of  his  subjects)  the  matter  rightly  may  be 
propounded  to  a  parliament,  that  the  tax  may  seem  to  have 
proceeded  Arom  themselves ;  so  consultations,  and  some  pro* 
ceedingsin  judidal  matters,  may  in  part  be  referred  to  them. 
The  reason,  lest  seeing  themselves  to  be  in  no  number,  nor 
of  reckoning,  they  mislike  the  state  or  kind  of  government : 
and  where  the  multitude  is  discontented,  there  must  needs 
be  many  enemies  to  the  present  state.  For  which  cause  ty- 
rants (which  allow  the  people  no  manner  of  dealing  in  state 
matters)  are  forced  to  bereave  them  of  their  wealth  and 
weapons,  and  all  other  means  wherein  they  may  resist  or 
amend  themselves,  as  in  Rushland,  Turkey,  &c. 

IV.  Tyranny. 

A  tyranny  is  the  swerving  or  distorting  of  a  monarchy, 
or  the  government  of  one  tending  not  to  the  public  good, 
but  the  private  benefit  of  himself  and  his  followers.     As  in 
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the  Russen  and  Turkish  government,  where  the  state  and 
wealth  of  other  orders  are  employed  only  to  the  upholding 
of  the  greatness  of  the  king  or  emperor.  This  is  the  worst 
of  all  the  bastard  states,  because  it  is  the  perverting  of  the 
best  re^men,  to  wit,  of  a  monarchy,  which  resembleth  the 
sovereign  government  of  God  himself. 

V.  Oligarchy^  or  the  government  of  a  Jew. 

An  oligarchy  is  the  swerving,  or  the  corruption  of  an 
aristocracy,  or  the  government  of  some  few,  that  are  of  the 
wealthier  or  nobler  sort,  without  any  respect  of  the  public 
good.  The  chief  end  of  these  governors  is  their  own  great- 
ness and  enriching,  and  therefore  their  manner  is  to  prepare 
fit  means  to  uphold  their  estates.  This  state  is  not  altoge- 
ther so  bad  as  is  the  tyranny,  and  yet  worse  than  the  com- 
monwealth, because  it  respecteth  only  the  good  of  a  few. 

VI.  Commonwealth. 

A  commonwealth  is  the  swerving  or  depravation  of  a  free 
or  popular  state,  or  the  government  of  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  base  and  poorer  sort,  without  respect  of  the  other  or- 
ders. 

These  two  states,  to  wit,  the  oligarcliy  and  common- 
wealth, are  very  adverse  the  one  to  the  other,  and  have 
many  bickerings  between  them.  For  that  the  richer  or  no- 
bler sort  suppose  a  right  or  superiority  to  appertain  unto 
them  in  every  respect,  because  they  are  superior  but  in 
some  respects  only,  to  wit,  in  riches,  birth,  parentage,  &c. 
On  the  other  side,  the  common  people  suppose  there  ought 
to  be  an  equality  in  all  other  things,  and  in  some  state  mat- 
ters, because  they  are  equal  with  the  rich  or  noble,  touching 
their  liberty ;  whereas  indeed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  simply  equal  or  superior,  as  touching  government  and 
fitness  thereunto,  because  they  are  such,  to  wit,  because  they 
are  rich,  noble,  free,  &c.  but  because  they  are  wise,  virtuous, 
valiant,  &c.  and  so  have  fit  parts  to  govern  a  state. 

The  several  states  are  sometimes  mixed  and  interwrought 
one  with  the  other,  yet  ever  so,  as  that  the  one  hath  the  pre- 
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eminence  or  predomination  over  the  other,  as  in  the  humours 
and  complexions  of  the  body.  So  in  the  Roman  state,  the 
people  had  their  plebisdta,  and  gave  the  sufirage  in  the 
election  of  magistrates;  yet  the  senate  (as  the  state  stood) 
for  the  most  part  swayed  the  state,  and  bare  the  chief  rule. 
So  in  the  Venetian  state,  the  duke  seemeth  to  represent  a 
monarch,  and  the  senate  to  be  his  council ;  yet  the  duke 
hath  no  power  in  state  matters,  but  is  like  a  head  set  on  by 
art,  that  beareth  no  brain.  And  so  that  state  is  senatorical 
or  aristocratical. 

Causes  ofstcdes  and  commonwedUhs  in  general. 
Causes     of  r  1.    Founding    or  (  1.  Measure. 

settling  a  state,  J  2.  Parts, 
where  are  to  be  ]    and  their 
considered,  y   qualities. 

2.  Preserving  a  state. 
,  3.  Changing  and  altering  a  state. 


states  or  of 
common- 
wealths are 
of    three 
sorts,  viz. 


Founding  a  state. 

In  founding  a  state  are  to  be  considered  two  things; 
1.  Proportion.  2.  Parts. 

1.  Proportion  is  a  just  measure  or  mediocrity  of  the  state, 
whereby  it  is  framed  and  kept  in  that  order,  as  that  neither 
it  exceed  nor  be  defective  in  his  kind ;  to  wit,  so  that  a  mo- 
narch be  not  too  monarchical,  strict,  or  absolute,  as  the 
Russe  kings;  nor  aristocratical,  that  is,  over-mated^  or 
eclipsed  by  the  nobility,  as  the  Scottish  kingdom,  but  ever 
respective  to  the  other  degrees.  That  aristocracy  be  not  too 
magnificent  nor  entire  to  itself,  but  communicate  with  the 
people  some  commodities  of  state  or  government,  as  the  Ve- 
netians, and  sometimes  the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to 
elect  certain  magistrates  out  of  themselves,  to  have  a  tri- 
bune, to  make  plebiscita,  &c.  So  a  free  state  or  common- 
wealth, that  it  be  not  over  popular,  viz.  that  it  depress  not 
too  much  the  richer,  wiser,  nor  learned  sort;  but  admit 
them  to  offices  with  a  caution  out  of  the  rules  and  mysteries 
of  that  state,  that  they  seek  no  alteration  of  the  present 
state.     The  reason,  because  the  moderate  states  in  their  se- 
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veral  kinds  (as  ail  other  things  that  observe  the  mean)  are 
best  framed  for  their  continuance,  because  they  ^ve  less 
cause  of  grudge,  envy,  and  affecting  the  wealth,  honour,  and 
liberty,  which  they  see  in  others  that  govern  the  state ;  and 
so  are  less  subject  to  stirs  and  commotions,  and  easiest  kept 
in  their  present  state  wherein  they  are  set. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  state,  or  those  magistrates  that  bear 
place  or  sway  in  the  public  government. 

Parts  or  partakers  of  public  government  are, 

1.  Council  or  senate,  which  consulteth  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  war  and  peace,  magistrates,  &c.  in  admitting  of 
whom  there  ought  to  be  more  special  care,  that  they  may  be 
men  expert  in  matter  of  policy,  because  it  is  their  trade  and 
vocation,  as  men  use  to  choose  for  pilots  and  masters  of 
ships  such  as  know  the  art  of  navigation,  and  not  husband- 
men, &c.  and  so  the  contrary. 

S.  Magistrates  and  officers,  which  are  to  be  executioners 
of  that  which  is  consulted,  and  found  to  be  expedient  for 
the  commonwealth,  wherein  are  to  be  observed  the  kinds  of 
ma^trates,  that  they  be  such  as  fit  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment; the  time  of  their  continuance,  and  the  manner  of 
their  election  or  appointing,  by  whom,  out  of  whom,  and  in 
what  manner  they  be  chosen. 

S.  Judges,  to  determine  in  civil  and  criminal  matters, 
where  are  to  be  observed  out  of  whom  they  are  to  be  chosen, 
what  kinds  are  necessary,  and  the  manner  of  judgment  and 
judicial  proceeding. 
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1.  CivU. 


2.  Eccle- 
siastical. 


1.  Superiors,  which  are  to  be  such,  and 
of  that  kind,  as  agree  with  the  state;  as  con- 
suls for  a  year,  and  not  perpetual  dictators 
in  a  senatory  state.  Pretors  and  censors, 
that  oversee  manners  and  orders  of  the 
people. 

For  a  kingdom,  lieutenants  of  shires, 
marshals,  masters  of  horse,  admirals,  &c. 

Inferiors,  as  conservators  of  peace,  con- 
stables, &c. 

Overseers  of  youth,  that  take  care  of 
their  education  for  civil  and  warlike  exer- 
cise. 

Clerks  of  the  market,  that  provide  for 
the  quantity  and  price  of  victual. 

Ediles,  for  buildings,  streets,  bounds. 

Questors  or  treasurers,  to  keep  and  dis- 
pense the  public  treasury. 

Actuaries  or  recorders,  which  keep  the 
public  records. 

Jailors  to  keep  prisons  and  prisoners. 
^     Surveyors  of  woods  and  fields,  &c. 

1.  As  bishops  or  pastors,  elders,  war- 
dens. 

S.  Time  of  magistrates,  whereof  some 
are  perpetual,  some  for  a  time,  viz.  for 
more  years,  a  year,  half  a  year,  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
not  perpetual ;  or  at  least  not  hereditary  in 
a  kingdom.  Yearly  in  an  aristocracy,  or 
half  yearly  in  a  free  state. 

3.  Manner  of  choice,  by  whom  and  how 
to  be  chosen,  where  especially  they  are 
^  to  be  chosen  by  sufirage,  and  not  by  lot. 
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Causes  of  preserving  a  staiey  or  commonwealth. 
In  pre-       C 1.  Myste-  fl.  General^  to  all  states. 
serving  of  I  ries^  or      <  2.  Particular,    for    every    several 
states  two<  sophisms.  (^         state. 

2.  Rules,   (  1.  General,  for  all  states. 
^  oractions.  \  2.  Particular,  for  every  state. 


things  re- 
quired. 


Mysteries  J  or  sophisms. 

Mysteries,  or  sophisms  of  state,  are  certain  secret  prac- 
tices, either  for  the  avoiding  of  danger,  or  averting  such 
effects  as  tend  not  to  the  preservaticm  of  the  present  state, 
as  it  is  set  or  founded. 

State  mysteries  are  of  two  sorts. 

1.  General ;  that  pertain  to  all  states ;  as  first,  to  pro- 
vide by  all  means,  that  the  same  d^ree  or  part  of  the  com- 
mon wealth  do  not  exceed  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
quantity,  as  that  the  number  of  the  nobility,  or  of  great 
persons,  be  not  more  than  the  state  or  commonwealth  can 
bear.  In  quality,  as  that  none  grow  in  wealth,  liberty, 
honours,  &c.  more  than  it  is  meet  for  that  degree :  for  as 
in  weights,  the  heavier  weights  bear  down  the  scale ;  so  in 
commonwealths,  that  part  or  degree  that  excelleth  the  rest 
in  quality  and  quantity  overswayeth  the  rest  after  it, 
whereof  follow  alterations,  and  conversions  of  state.  Se- 
condly, to  provide  by  all  means,  that  the  middle  sort  of 
people  exceed  both  the  extremes,  viz.  of  nobility  and  gen- 
try, and  the  base  rascal  and  beggarly  sort.  For  this  mak- 
eth  the  state  constant  and  firm,  when  both  the  extremes  are 
tied  together  by  a  middle  sort,  as  it  were  with  a  band ;  as 
for  any  conspiracy  of  the  rich  and  b^garly  sort  together,  it 
is  not  to  be  feared.  To  these  two  points  the  particular 
rules  in  sophisms  of  every  commonwealth  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

2.  Particular ;  that  serve  for  preservatnn  of  every  com- 
monwealth in  that  fmn  of  state  wherein  it  is  settled.  As 
in  a  kingdom ;  that  the  nobility  may  be  accustomed  to  bear 
the  government  of  the  prince,  especially  such  as  have  their 
dwelling  in  remote  places  from  the  prince'^s  eye,  it  is  expe- 
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client  to  call  them  up  at  certain  times  to  the  prince'^s  court, 
under  pretence  of  doing  them  honour,  or  being  desirous  to 
see  and  enjoy  their  presence,  and  to  have  their  children, 
especially  their  eldest,  to  be  attendant  upon  the  prince,  as 
of  special  favour  towards  them  and  theirs,  that  so  they  maj^ 
be  trained  up  in  duty  and  obedience  towards  the  prince, 
and  be  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  and  faithful 
dealing  of  their  parents,  especially  if  they  bfe  of  any  sus- 
pected note.  To  that  end  serves  the  Persian  practice,  in 
having  a  band  or  train  of  the  satraps^  children,  and  other 
nobles,  to  attend  the  court ;  which  was  well  imitated  by  our 
train  of  ^henchmen,  if  they  were  of  the  nobler  sort.  Again, 
sometimes  to  borrow  small  sums  of  his  subjects,  and  to  pay 
them  again,  that  he  may  after  borrow  greater  sums,  and 
never  pay  :  so  in  an  oligarchy,  lest  it  decline  to  a  popular 
state,  they  deceive  the  people  with  this  and  the  fike  so- 
phisms ;  viz.  they  compel  their  own  sort,  to  wit,  the  rich 
men,  by  great  penalties,  to  frequent  their  assemblies  for 
choosing  of  magistrates,  for  provision  of  armour,  wartike 
exercises,  making  and  execution  of  laws,  &c.  By  that  means 
seeming  to  bear  a  hard  hand  over  the  richer,  but  to  suffer 
the  poorer  and  meaner  sort  to  be  absent,  and  to  neglect  these 
assemblies,  under  pretence  that  they  will  not  draw  them 
from  their  business,  and  private  earnings :  yet  withal  to 
cite  thither  smne  few  of  them,  viz.  so  many  as  are  easily 
overmatched  by  the  richer  sort,  to  make  a  show  that  they 
would  have  the  people,  or  poorer  sort,  partakers  likewise  of 
those  matters,  yet  terrifying  those  that  come  to  their  assem- 
blies with  the  tediousness  of  consultations,  greatness  of  fines, 
if  they  should  misdo,  to  the  end,  to  make  them  unwilling 
to  come  again,  or  to  have  to  do  with  those  consultations ;  by 
which  means  the  richer  sort  do  still  govern  the  state,  with 
the  people^s  liking,  and  good  contentment. 
Axioms  or  rules  of  preserving  the  state  are, 
I.  General,  that  serve  for  all  commonwealths. 
IL  Particular,  that  serve  for  every  several  state. 

•  Paget. 
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Gfneral  rules. 
The  first  and  principal  rule  of  policy  to  be  observed  in  all 
states,  is  to  profess  and  practise  and  maintain  the  true  wor- 
ship and  religion  of  Almighty  God  {prescribed  unto  us  in 
his  word,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  all  government.  The 
axiom,  that  God  be  obeyed  simply  without  exception, 
though  he  command  that  which  seemeth  unreasonable  and 
absurd  to  human  policy ;  as  in  the  Jews^  commonwealth,  that 
all  the  men  should  repair  yearly  to  one  place  to  worship 
God  four  times,  leaving  none  to  defend  their  coast,  though 
being  beset  with  many  enemies ;  nor  to  sow  the  seventh 
year,  but  to  suffer  the  ground  to  rest  untitled  without  re- 
spect or  fear  of  famine,  &c. 

2.  To  avoid  the  causes  of  conversion,  whereby  states  are 
overthrown  that  are  set  down  in  the  title  of  conversions : 
for  that  commonwealths  (as  natural  bodies)  are  preserved 
by  avcuding  that  which  hurteth  the  health  and  state  there- 
of, and  are  also  cured  by  contrary  medicines. 

3.  To  take  heed  that  no  magistrate  be  created  or  con- 
tinued contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  that  state.  As, 
that  in  a  senate  there  be  not  created  a  perpetual  dictator, 
as  Caesar  in  Rome.  In  a  kingdom,  that  there  be  no  senate 
or  convention  of  equal  power  with  the  prince  in  state  mat- 
ters, as  in  Poland. 

4.  To  create  such  magistrates  as  love  the  state  as  it  is 
settled ;  and  take  heed  of  the  contrary  practices,  as  to  ad- 
vance popular  persons  in  a  kingdom  or  aristocracy.  And 
secondly,  to  advance  such  as  have  skill  to  discern  what  doth 
preserve  and  what  hurteth  or  altereth  the  present  state. 

5.  To  that  end  to  have  certain  officers  to  pry  abroad,  and 
to  observe  such  as  do  not  live  and  behave  themselves  in  fit 
sort  agreeable  to  the  present  state,  but  desire  rather  to  be 
under  some  other  form  or  kind  of  government. 

6.  To  take  heed  that  magistracies  be  not  sold  for  mo- 
ney, nor  magistrates  take  bribes  in  their  offices,  which  is 
especially  to  be  observed  in  that  commonwealth^which  is 
governed  by  a  few  of  the  richer  sort ;  for  if  the  magistrate 
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gain  nothing  but  his  conunon  fees,  the  common  sort,  and 
such  as  want  honour,  take  in  good  part  that  they  be  not 
preferred ;  and  are  glad  Tather  that  themselves  are  suffered 
to  intend  private  business.  But  if  the  magistrate  buy  and 
sell  matters,  the  common  people  are  doubly  grieved,  both 
because  they  are  debarred  of  those  preferments,  and  of  that 
they  see  to  grow  by  them  ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the  Ger- 
man oligarchies  continue  so  firm,  for  they  both  suffer  the 
poorer  sort  to  grow  into  wealth,  and  the  richer  sort  are  by 
that  means  freed,  and  secured  from  being  under  the  poor. 

7.  To  take  heed  that  the  state,  as  it  is  settled  and  main- 
tained, be  not  over  strict,  nor  exceed  in  his  kind;  viz. 
that  a  kingdom  be  not  too  monarchical,  nor  a  popular  state 
too  popular :  for  which  cause  it  is  good,  that  the  magis- 
trates sometimes  yield  of  their  right  touching  honour,  and 
behave  themselves  familiarly  with  those  that  are  equal  unto 
them  in  other  parts,  though  inferior  for  place  and  office;  and 
sometimes  popularly  with  the  common  people,  which  is  the 
cause  that  some  commonwealths,  though  they  be  very  sim- 
ply and  unskilfully  set,  yet  continue  firm,  because  the  ma- 
gistrates behave  themselves  wisely,  and  with  due  respect  to- 
wards the  rest  that  are  without  honour ;  and  therefore  some 
kind  of  moderate  popularity  is  to  be  used  in  every  common- 
wealth. 

8.  To  take  heed  of  small  beginnings,  and  to  meet  with 
them  even  at  the  first,  as  well  touching  the  breaking  and 
altering  of  laws,  as  of  other  rules  which  concern  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  several  state.  For  the  disease  and  alter- 
ation of  a  commonwealth  doth  not  happen  all  at  once,  but 
grows  by  degrees,  which  every  common  wit  cannot  discern, 
but  men  expert  in  policy. 

9.  To  provide  that  that  part  be  ever  the  greater  in  num- 
ber and  power,  which  favours  the  state  as  now  it  stands. 
This  is  to  be  observed  as  a  very  oracle  in  all  common- 
wealths. 

10.  To  observe  a  mean  in  all  the  degrees,  and  to  suffer  no 
part  to  exceed  or  decay  overmuch.  As  first,  for  prefer- 
ments^  to  provide  that  they  be  rather  small  and  short,  than 
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great  and  long ;  and  if  any  be  grown  to  overmuch  great- 
ness, to  withdraw  or  diminish  some  part  of  his  honour. 
Where  these  sophisms  are  to  be  practised,  observe  to  do  it 
by  parts  and  degrees ;  to  do  it  by  occasion  or  colour  of  law, 
and  not  all  at  once.  And  if  that  way  serve  not,  to  advance 
some  other,  of  whose  virtue  and  faitlifulness  we  are  fully 
assured,  to  as  high  a  degree',  or  to  a  greater  honour,  and  to 
be  the  friends  and  followers  of  him  that  excelleth  above 
that  which  is  meet.  As  touching  wealth,  to  provide,  that 
those  of  the  middle  sort  (as  before  was  said)  be  more  in 
number ;  and  if  any  grow  high,  and  overcharged  with  wealth, 
to  use  the  sophisms  of  a  popular  state,  viz.  to  send  him  on 
embassages,  and  foreign  negotiations,  or  employ  him  in  some 
oflBce  that  hath  great  charges  and  little  honour,  &c.  To 
which  end  the  edileship  served  in  some  commonwealths. 

11.  To  suppress  the  factions  and  quarrels  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  keep  others  that  are  yet  free,  from  joining  with  them 
in  their  partakings  and  factions. 

12.  To  increase  or  remit  the  common  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions,  according  to  the  wealth  or  want  of  the  people  and 
commonwealth.  If  the  people  be  increased  in  wealth,  the 
taxes  and  subsidies  may  be  increased.  If  they  be  poor,  and 
their  wealth  diminish,  especially  by  dearth,  want  of  trafBck, 
&c.  to  forbear  taxes  and  impositions,  or  to  take  little; 
otherwise  grudge  and  discontentments  must  needs  follow. 
The  sophisms  that   serve  for  impositions  are  these  and 

^  other  of  like  sort :  to  pretend  business  of  great  charge,  as 

war,  building  of  ships,  making  of  havens,  castles,  fortifica- 
tions, &c.  for  the  common  defence ;  sometimes  by  lotteries, 
and  like  devices,  wherein  some  part  may  be  bestowed,  the 
rest  reserved  for  other  expenses ;  but  princely  dealings  need 
no  pretences. 

IS.  To  provide  that  the  disci|dine  and  training  of  youth 
of  the  better  sort  be  such  as  agreeth  with  that  common- 
wealth :  as,  that  in  a  kingdom  the  sons  of  noblemen  be  at- 
tendant on  the  court,  that  they  may  be  accustomed  to  obe- 
dience towards  the  prince.  In  the  senatory  state,  that  the 
sons  of  the  senators  be  not  idly  nor  over-daintily  brought 
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up,  but  well  insuructed  and  trained  up  in  learnings  tongues, 
and  martial  exerdse ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  that 
place  in  the  commonwealth  which  thdir  father  held;  and 
contrariwise  in  a  popular  state. 

14.  To  take  heed,  lest  their  sophisms  or  secret  practices 
for  the  continuance  and  mmntenance  of  the  state  be  not 
discovered ;  lest  by  that  means  they  refuse  and  disappoint 
themselves,  but  be  wisely  used,  and  with  great  secrecy. 

Particular  Rules, 

Rules  and  axioms  Jbr  preserving  of  a  kingdom^  hereditary 

or  conquered. 
Kingdoms  hereditary  are  preserved   at  home   by  the 
princess  ordering, 

1.  Himself;  viz.  by  the  tempering  and  moderation  of  the 
princely  power  and  prerogative.  For  the  less  and  more 
temperate  their  power  and  state  is,  the  more  firm  and  stable 
is  their  kingdom  and  government ;  because  they  seem  to  be 
farther  off  from  a  master-Uke  and  tyrannical  empire,  and 
less  unequal  in  condition  to  the  next  degree,  to  wit,  the  no- 
bility, and  so  less  subject  to  grudge  and  envy. 

2.  His  nobility,  &c.  by  keeping  that  degree  and  due  pro- 
portion, that  neither  they  exceed  in  number  more  than  the 
realm  or  state  can  bear,  as  the  Scottish  kingdom,  and  some- 
times the  English,  when  the  realm  was  overcharged  with  the 
number  of  dukes,  earls,  and  other  nobles ;  whereby  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince  was  eclipsed,  and  the  realm  troubled 
with  their  facdons  and  ambitions:  nor  that  any  one  so 
excel  in  honour,  power,  or  wealth,  as  that  he  resembles 
another  king  within  the  kingdom,  as  the  house  of  Lancaster 
within  this  realm.  To  that  end,  not  to  load  any  with  too 
much  honour  or  preferment,  because  it  is  hard  even  for  the 
best  and  worthiest  men,  to  bear  their  greatness  and  high 
fortune  temperately,  as  appeareth  by  infinite  examples  in 
all  states.  The  sophisms  for  preventing  or  reforming  this 
inconvenience  are  to  be  used  with  great  caution  and  wis- 
dom. If  any  great  person  be  to  be  abated,  not  to  deal  with 
him  by  calumniaUon.or  forged  matter,  and  so  to  cut  him  off 
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without  desert,  especially  if  he  be  gracious  among  the  peo- 
ple; which  besides  the  injustice,  is  an  occasion  many  times 
of  great  danger  towards  the  prince.  Nor  to  withdraw  their 
honour  all  at  once,  which  maketh  a  desperate  discontent- 
ment in  the  party,  and  a  commiseration  in  the  people,  and 
so  begetteth  greater  love  towards  him,  if  he  be  already  gra^ 
cious  for  his  virtue  and  public  service :  nor  to  banish  him 
into  foreign  countries,  where  he  may  have  opportunity  of 
practising  with  foreign  states,  whereof  great  danger  may 
ensue,  as  in  the  example  of  Coriolanus,  Henry  IV,  and 
such  like.  But  to  use  these  and  the  like  sophisms ;  viz. 
to  abate  their  greatness  by  degrees,  as  David,  Joab,  Jus- 
tinian, Bellisarius,  &c. ;  to  advance  some  other  men  to  as 
great  or  greater  honour,  to  shadow,  or  over-mate  the  great- 
ness of  the  other;  to  draw  from  him  by  degrees  his  friends 
and  followers,  by  preferments,  rewards,  and  other  good  and 
lawful  means ;  especially,  to  be  provided  that  these  great 
men  be  not  employed  in  great  and  powerful  aflairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  whereby  they  may  have  more  opportunity 
to  sway  the  state. 

3.  His  people ;  viz.  so  to  order  and  behave  himself,  that 
he  be  loved  and  reverenced  of  the  people.  For  the  prince 
need  not  greatly  fear  home  conspiracies,  or  foreign  invasion, 
if  he  be  firmly  loved  of  his  own  people.  The  reason,  for 
that  the  rebel  can  neither  hope  for  any  forces  for  so  great 
enterprise,  nor  any  refuge,  being  discovered  and  put  to 
flight,  if  the  multitude  affect  their  prince :  but  the  common 
people  being  once  offended,  he  hath  cause  to  fear  every 
moving,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  may  be  affected 
by  the  prince,  if  he  use  means  and  art  of  getting  the  favour 
of  the  people,  and  avoid  those  things  that  breed  hatred  and 
contempt;  viz.  if  he  seem  as  a  tutor,  or  a  father,  to  love  the 
people,  and  to  protect  them ;  if  he  maintain  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  for  that  nothing  is  more  popular,  nor  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  people,  than  is  peace. 

4.  If  he  shew  himself  oftentimes  graciously,  yet  with 
state  and  majesty,  to  his  people ;  and  receive  complaints  of 
his  suppliants,  and  such  like. 
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5.  If  he  sit  himself  in  open  courts,  and  place  of  justice, 
that  he  may  seem  to  have  a  care  of  justice  among  his  peo- 
ple. If  he  bestow  many  benefits  and  graces  upon  that  city 
which  he  maketh  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  so  make  it  sure 
and  faithful  unto  him :  which  is  fit  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
his  kingdom,  as  the  heart  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  or  the 
sun  in  the  middle  of  heaven ;  both  to  divide  himself  more 
easily  into  all  the  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  lest  the  fur- 
thest parts  at  one  end  move,  whilst  the  prince  is  in  the  other. 
If  he  go  in  progress  many  times  to  see  his  provinces,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  remote. 

6.  If  he  gratify  his  courtiers  and  attendants  in  that  sort, 
and  by  such  means,  as  that  he  may  seem  not  to  pleasure 
them  with  the  hurt  and  injury  of  his  people,  as  with  mono- 
polies, and  such  like. 

7.  If  he  commit  the  handling  of  such  things  as  procure 
envy,  or  seem  grievous  to  his  ministers,  but  reserve  those 
things  which  are  grateful  and  well  pleasing  to  himself;  as 
the  French  kings,  who  for  that  purpose,  as  may  seem,  have 
erected  their  court  at  Paris,  which  acquitteth  the  prince 
from  grudge  and  envy,  both  with  the  nobles  and  the 
people. 

8.  If  he  borrows  sometimes  sums  of  money  of  his  people, 
though  he  have  no  need,  and  pay  the  same  justly  without 
defalcation  of  any  part  of  his  exchequer,  or  other  officer. 

9.  If  he  avoid  alt  such  things  as  may  breed  hatred  or 
contempt  of  his  person ;  which  may  be  done,  if  he  shew 
himself  not  too  light,  inconstant,  hard,  cruel,  efi*eminate, 
fearful,  and  dastardly,  &c.  but  contrariwise,  religious,  grave, 
just,  valiant,  &c.  Whereby  appeareth  the  false  doctrine  of 
the  Machiavelian  policy ;  for  what  better  means  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience,  than  love  and  reverence  of  the  people 
towards  the  prince  ? 

10.  If  the  prince  be  well  furnished  with  warlike  provi- 
sion, which  is  to  be  rumoured  and  made  known  abroad ;  if 
it  be  known  that  he  is  reverenced  and  obeyed  by  his  people 
at  home. 

11.  If  he  provide  so  much  as  lieth  in  him,  that  his 
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neighbour  kingdoms  grow  not  overmuch  in  power  and 
dominion;  which  if  it  happen,  he  is  to  join  speedily 
with  other  princes  which  are  in  like  danger,  to  abate  that 
greatness,  and  to  strengthen  himself  and  the  rest  against 
it.  An  oversight  of  the  Christian  princes  towards  the  king 
of  Spain. 

12.  If  he  get  him  intelligencers  by  reward  or  other  means, 
to  detect  or  hinder  the  designs  of  that  prince  with  whom  he 
hath  differences,  if  any  thing  be  intended  against  his  state. 
Or  at  least  have  some  of  his  own  lodging  abroad  about  that 
princess  court,  under  colour  of  embassage,  or  some  other 
pretence ;  which  must  be  men  of  skill  and  dexterity  to  serve 
for  that  turn. 

13.  To  observe  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  not  to  en- 
counter them  with  his  prerogative,  nor  to  use  it  at  all  where 
there  is  a  law,  for  that  it  maketh  a  secret  and  just  grudge  in 
the  people^s  hearts,  especially  if  it  tend  to  take  from  them 
their  commodities,  and  to  bestow  them  upon  other  of  his 
courtiers  and  ministers. 

14.  To  provide  especially,  that  that  part  which  favoureth 
the  state  as  it  standeth,  be  more  potent  than  the  other  which 
favoureth  it  not,  or  desireth  a  change. 

15.  To  make  special  choice  of  good  and  sound  men  to  bear 
the  place  of  magistrates,  especially  such  as  assist  the  prince  in 
his  counsels  and  policies,  and  not  lean  overmuch  to  his  own 
advice,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Machiavel,  who  teacheth, 
that  a  prince  can  have  no  good  counsel,  except  it  be  in 
himself;  his  reason,  because  if  he  use  the  counsel  of  some 
one,  he  is  in  danger  to  be  over-wrought,  and  supplanted  by 
him ;  and  if  he  counsel  with  more,  then  he  shall  be  distracted 
with  the  differences  in  opinions.  As  if  a  prince  of  great  or 
mean  wisdom  could  not  take  the  judgment  of  all  his  coun- 
sellors in  any  point  of  policy,  or  of  so  many  as  he  himself 
thinketh  good,  and  to  take  it  either  by  word  or  in  writing ; 
and  himself  then  in  private  peruse  them  all,  and  so,  after 
good  and  mature  deliberation,  make  choice  of  the  best,  with- 
out any  distraction,  or  binding  himself  to  the  direction  of 
any  one.     For  the  proverb  is  true,  that  two  heads  are  bet- 
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ter  than  <»ie ;  and  therefore  the  advices  and  consultatioDs  of 
a  senatory  ci  state  is  compared  by  some  to  a  feast  or  din* 
ner,  where  many  contribute  towards  the  shot,  by  which 
means  they  have  more  variety  of  dishes,  and  so  better  fare ; 
and  yet  every  man  may  make  chcnce  of  that  dish  that  ser^^ 
eth  him  best  for  his  health  and  appetite.  ^ 

16.  The  prince  himself  is  to  sit  sometimes  in  place  of 
puUic  justice,  and  to  g^ve  an  experiment  of  his  wisdom  and 
equity,  whereby  great  reverence  and  estimation  is  gotten ; 
as  in  the  example  of  Solomon,  which  may  seem  the  reason 
iHiy  our  kings  of  England  had  their  kingVbench  in  place 
of  public  justice,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  kings  that 
sat  in  the  gate ;  where,  for  better  performing  of  this  prince- 
ly duty,  some  special  causes  may  be  selected,  which  may 
thoroughly  be  debated  and  considered  upon  by  the  prince 
in  private,  with  the  help  and  advice  of  his  learned  counsel, 
and  so  be  decided  publicly,  as  before  is  said,  by  the  prince 
himsdf ;  at  least,  the  prince  is  to  take  account  of  every  min- 
ister of  public  justice,  that  it  may  be  known  that  he  hath 
a  care  of  justice,  and  doing  right  to  his  people ;  which 
makes  the  justices  idso  to  be  more  careful  in  performing  of 
th^  duties. 

17.  To  be  moderate  in  his  taxes  and  impositions ;  and 
when  need  doth  require  to  use  the  subjects^  purse,  to  do  it 
by  parliament,  and  with  th^  consents,  making  the  cause 
apparent  to  them,  and  shewing  his  unwillingness  in  charing 
th^n.  Finally,  so  to  use  it,  that  it  may  seem  rather  an  offer 
from  his  subjects,  than  an  exaction  by  him. 

18.  To  stop  small  beginnings;  unto  this  end,  to  com- 
pound the  dissentions  that  rise  amongst  the  nobles  with  cau- 
tion, that  such  as  are  free  be  not  drawn  into  parties,  where- 
by many  times  the  prince  is  endangered,  and  the  whole  ccxn- 
Bonwealth  set  in  a  combustion ;  as  in  the  example  of  the 
biioiis^  war,  and  the  late  wars  of  France,  which  grew  from 
a  qoarrel  betwixt  the  Guision  faction  and  the  other  no- 
bility. 

19.  To  stir  up  the  people,  if  they  grow  secure  and  neg- 
KgeBt  <^  armour,  aniother  provinon  for  the  commonwealth, 
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by  some  rumour  or  fear  of  danger  at  home,  to  make  them 
more  ready  when  occasion  requireth.  But  this  seldom  to 
be  used,  lest  it  be  supposed  a  false  alarm  when  there  is  need 
indeed. 

^  20.  To  have  special  care  that  his  children,  especially  the 
neir  apparent,  have  such  bringing  up  as  is  meet  for  a  king, 
viz.  in  learning,  especially  of  matters  pertaining  to  state, 
and  in  martial  exercise ;  contrary  to  the  practice  of  many 
princes,  who  suffer  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  plea^ 
sure,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  hunting,  &c.  which  by  rea- 
son of  their  defects  afterwards  is  a  cause  of  misgovernment 
and  alteration  of  state. 

II.  Kingdoms  new-gotten^  or  purchased  hy  Jbrce^  are  pre- 

served  by  these  means. 

First,  if  they  have  been  subjects  before  to  his  ancestors, 
or  have  the  same  tongue,  manners,  or  fashions  as  have  his 
own  country,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  retain  such  countries 
within  their  obedience,  in  case  the  princess  blood  of  the  smd 
country  be  wholly  extinct.  For  men  of  the  same  quality, 
tongue,  and  condition,  do  easily  shoal  and  combine  them- 
selves together,  so  much  the  rather  if  the  people  of  that 
country  have  served  before,  and  were  not  accustomed  to  their 
own  liberty ;  wherein  especially  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
laws  and  customs  of  that  purchased  country  be  not  altered 
nor  innovated,  or  at  least  it  be  done  by  little  and  little :  so 
the  Burgundians  and  Aquitaines  were  annexed  to  France. 
The  reason,  because  partly  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
serve,  and  partly  for  that  they  will  not  easily  agree  about 
any  other  to  be  their  prince,  if  the  blood  royal  be  once  ex- 
tinguished. As  for  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  country,  where- 
unto  the  prince  hath  no  right,  or  whereof  the  right  heir  is 
living,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  just  civil  prince,  much  less  a 
Christian  prince,  to  enforce  such  a  country ;  and  therefore 
the  Machiavelian  practices  in  this  case,  to  make  sure  work 
by  extinguishing  the  blood  royal,  is  lewd  and  impertinent. 
The  like  is  to  be  said  of  murdering  the  natives,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  to  the  end  he  may  hold  the  rest  in 
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sure  possession ;   a   thing  not  only  against  Christian  reli- 
gion,  but  it  is  inhuman,  unjust,  cruel,  and  barbarous. ' 

2.  The  safest  way  is,  (supposing  a  right,)  that  some  good 
part  of  the  natives  be  transplanted  into  some  other  place, 
and  our  colonies,  consisting  of  so  many  as  shall  be  thought 
meet,  be  planted  there  in  some  part  of  the  province ;  castles, 
forts,  and  havens  seized  upon,  and  more  provided  in  fit 
places,  as  the  manner  was  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  which 
transplanted  ten  tribes  of  the  Jews ;  and  of  the  Romans  in 
France,  Germany,  Brittany,  and  other  places.  The  reasons : 

1.  For  that  otherwise  forces  of  horse  and  foot  are  to  be 
miuntained  within  the  province,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  great  charge. 

2.  For  that  the  whole  province  is  troubled  and  grieved 
with  removing  and  supplying  the  army  with  victuals, 
carriages,  &c. 

3.  For  that  colonies  are  more  sure  and  fsuthful  than  the 
rest. 

As  for  the  natives  that  are  removed  from  their  former 
seats,  they  have  no  means  to  hurt,  and  the  rest  of  the 
natives  being  free  from  the  inconvenience,  and  fear-' 
ing  that  themselves  may  be  so  served,  if  they  attempt 
any  thing  rashly,  are  content  to  be  quiet. 
The  Turks^  practice  in  Asia,  where  the  chief  grounds  and 
dwelUngs  are  possessed  by  the  soldiers,  whom  they  call 
Timariatse. 
S.  That  the  prince  have  his  seat  and  his  residence  in  his 
new  purchase,  especially  for  a  time,  till  things  be  well  set- 
ded ;  especially  if  the  province  be  great  and  large,  as  the 
Turks  in  Greece.    The  reasons : 

1.  Because  the  presence  of  the  prince  avmleth  much  to 
keep  things  in  order,  and  get  the  good-will  of  his  new 
subjects. 

2.  They  conceive  that  they  have  refuge  by  the  princess 
presence,  if  they  be  oppressed  by  the  lieutenants  and 
inferior  governors:  where  it  will  be  convenient  for 
the  winning  the  people^s  hearts,  that  some  example  be 
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made  of  punishiDg  of  such  as  have  committed  any 
violence  or  oppression. 
8.  Because  being  present,  he  seeth  and  heareth  what  is 
thought  and  attempted ;  and  so  may  quickly  pve  re- 
medy to  it,  which  being  absent  he  cannot  do,  or  not  do 
in  time. 

4.  If  the  prince  himself  cannot  be  present  to  reside,  then 
to  take  heed  that  the  charge  of  governing,  or  new  purchase, 
be  committed  to  such  as  be  sure  men,  and  of  other  meet 
quality,  that  depend  wholly  upon  the  princess  favour,  and 
not  to  natives,  or  other  of  their  own  subjects,  that  are  gra- 
cious for  their  nobility  or  virtue ;  especially,  if  the  province 
be  great,  and  somewhat  far  distant,  which  may  soon  seduce 
the  unsettled  affections  of  those  new  subjects :  as  for  such 
governors  as  depend  wholly  upon  the  princess  favour,  being 
not  bom,  but  createn  noble,  they  will  not  so  eaoly  suffer 
themselves  to  be  won  from  their  duty ;  and  in  case  they 
would  revolt,  yet  they  are  not  able  to  make  any  great 
strength,  for  that  the  people  obey  them  but  as  instruments 
and  ministers,  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  and  not  for  any 
iU-will. 

5.  To  have  the  children  of  the  chief  noblemen,  and  of 
greatest  authority,  hostages  with  these  in  safe  keeping,  the 
more  the  better ;  for  that  no  bond  is  stronger  than  that  of 
nature  to  contain  the  parents  and  allies  in  obedience,  and 
they  the  rest 

6.  To  alter  the  laws  but  by  degrees  one  after  another,  and 
to  make  others  that  arc  more  behoveful  for  the  establishing 
of  the  present  government. 

7.  To  keep  the  people  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  well  af. 
£ected  so  much  as  may  be,  that  they  may  seem  by  being 
conquered  to  have  gotten  a  protector,  rather  than  a  tyrant ; 
for  the  common  people,  if  they  enjoy  peace,  and  be  not  dis- 
tracted nor  drawn  from  their  business,  nor  exacted  upon 
beyond  measure^  are  easily  contained  under  obedience ;  yet 
notwithstanding,  they  are  to  be  disused  from  the  practice  of 
arms,  and  other  exercises  which  increase  courage,  and  be 
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weakened  of  armour,  that  they  have  neither  sjnrit  nor  will 
to  rebel. 

8.  If  there  be  any  £Eu;tion  in.the  country,  to  take  to  him 
the  defence  of  the  better  and  stronger  part,  and  to  combine 
with  it,  as  Ciesar  in  France. 

9.  To  look  well  to  the  borders  and  confining  provinces, 
and  if  any  rule  there  cS  great  and  equal  power  to  himself, 
to  j<Nn  league  with  some  other  borderers,  though  of  lesa 
strength,  to  hinder  the  attempts  (if  any  should  be)  by  such 
neighbour  prince*  For  it  happeneth  often,  that  a  country 
infested  by  one  neighbour  prince  caUeth  in  another  of  bm 
great  or  greater  power,  to  assist  and  rescue  it  from  the 
other  that  invadeth  it :  so  the  Romans  were  called  into 
Greece  by  the  ^tidians,  the  Saxons  by  the  Britains,  the 
Danes  by  the  Saxons. 

10.  To  leave  their  titles  and  dignities  to  the  natives,  but 
ikm  command  and  authority  whcdly  to  his  own. 

11.  Not  to  put  mndi  trust,  nor  to  practice  too  often  the 
aophiflnis  of  policy,  especially  those  that  appertain  to  a  ty- 
rannical state,  which  are  soon  detected  by  men  of  judgment, 
and  so  bring  cBscredit  to  the  prince  and  his  policy  among 
the  wiser  and  better  sort  iji  his  subjects,  whereof  must  needs 
follow  very  ill  effects. 

The  sophisms  of  tyrants  are  rather  to  be  known  than 
practised  (which  are  for  the  supporting  of  their  tyran- 
meal  states)  by  wise  and  good  princes,  and  are  these,  and 
such  fike  as  follow. 

Rules  qfpoiiHc  tyrants. 

Rules  practised  by  tyrants  are  of  two  sorts ;  viz. 

1.  Barbarous  and  professed,  which  is  proper  to  those  that 
have  got  head,  and  have  power  suflScient  of  themselves,, 
without  others^  help,  as  in  the  Tturkish  and  Russe  govern- 


SL  Sophistical  and  dissembled ;  as  in  some  states  that  are 
reputed  tat  good  and  lawful  monarchies,  but  inclining  to 
tynmnifs:  proper  to  those  whidh  are  not  yet  settled,  nor 
have  power  sufficient  of  themselves  but  must  use  the  power 
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and  help  of  others,  and  so  are  forced  to  be   politic   so- 
phisters. 

I.  Sophisms  of  a  barbarous  and  professed  tyrwnny. 

To  expel  and  banish  out  of  his  country  all  honest  means, 
whereby  his  people  may  attain  to  learning,  wisdom^  valour, 
and  other  virtues,  that  they  might  be  fit  for  that  estate  and 
servile  condition.  For  that  these  two,  learning  and  martial 
.  exercise,  effect  two  things  most  dangerous  to  a  tyranny, 
viz.  wisdom  and  valour;  for  that  men  of  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding can  hardly  endure  a  servile  state.  To  this  end, 
to  forbid  learning  of  liberal  arts  and  martial  exercise ;  as 
in  Jthe  Russe  government :  so  Julian  the  Apostate  dealt 
with  the  Christians.  Contrariwise,  to  use  his  people  to  base 
occupations  and  mechanical  arts,  to  keep  them  from  idle- 
ness, and  to  put  away  from  them  all  high  thoughts  and 
manly  conceits ;  and  to  give  them  a  liberty  of  drinking  tiO 
drunk,  and  of  other  base  and  lewd  conditions,  that  they  may 
be  sotted,  and  so  made  unfit  for  other  enterprises.  So  the 
Egyptian  kings  dealt  with  the  Hebrews ;  so  the  Russe  em- 
peror with  his  Russe  people ;  and  Charles  the  Fifth  with 
the  Netherlands,  when  he  purposed  to  enclose  their  pri- 
vileges, and  to  bring  them  under  his  absolute  government 

2.  To  make  sure  to  him  and  his  state  his  military  men 
by  reward,  liberty,  and  other  means,  especially  his  guard,  or 
praetorian  band ;  that  being  partakers  of  the  spoil  and  bene- 
fit, they  may  like  that  state,  and  continue  firm  to  it ;  as  the 
Turk  his  janizaries,  the  Russe  his  boyarens,  &c. 

3.  To  unarm  his  people  of  weapons,  money,  and  all 
means  whereby  they  may  resist  his  power ;  and  to  that  end, 

"  to  have  his  set  and  ordinary  exactions,  &c.  once  in  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  and  sometimes  yearly,  as  the  Turk  and 
Russe ;  who  is  wont  to  say,  That  his  people  must  be  used 
as  his  flock  of  sheep,  viz.  their  fleece  taken  from  them,  lest 
it  overlade  them,  and  grow  too  heavy ;  that  they  are  like  to 
his  beard^  that  the  more  it  was  shaven,  the  thicker  it  would 
grow.  And  if  there  be  any  of  extraordinary  wealth,  to 
borrow  of  them  in  the  mean  while,  till  the  tax  come  about. 
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or  upon  soine  devised  matter,  to  confiscate  their  goods,  as 
the  common  practice  is  of  the  Russe  and  Turk. 

4.  To  be  still  in  wars,  to  the  end  his  people  may  need 
a  captmn ;  and  that  his  forces  may  be  kept  in  practice,  as 
the  Russe  doth  yearly  against  the  Tartar,  Polonian,  and 
Sweden,  &c. 

5.  To  cut  off  such  as  excel  the  rest  in  wealth,  favour,  or 
nobility,  or  be  of  a  pregnant  or  aspiring  wit,  and  so  are 
fearful  to  a  tyrant ;  and  to  suffer  none  to  hold  office,  or  any 
honour,  but  only  of  him ;  as  the  Turk  his  bashaws,  and  the 
Russe  his  nizzes. 

6.  To  forbid  guilds,  brotherhoods,  feastings,  and  other 
assemblies  among  the  people,  that  they  have  no  means  or 
opportunity  to  conspire,  or  confer  together  of  pubhc  mat- 
ters, or  to  maintain  love  amongst  themselves,  which  is  very 
dangerous  to  a  tyrant :  the  Russets  practice. 

7-  To  have  their  beagles  or  hsteners  in  every  corner,  and 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  especially  ia  places  that  are  most 
suspected ;  to  learn  what  every  mail  saith  or  thinketh  ; 
that  they  inay  prevent  all  attempts,  andf  take  away  such  as 
mislike  their  state. 

8.  To  make  schism  and  division  among  his  subjects ;  viz. 
to  set  one  nobleman  against  another,  and  one  rich  man 
against  another,  that  through  faction  and  disagreement 
among  themselves  they  may  be  weakened,  and  attempt  no- 
thing against  him ;  and  by  this  means,  entertaining  whisper- 
ings and  complaints,  he  may  know  the  secrets  of  both 
parties,  and  have  matter  against  them  both  when  need  re- 
quireth.  So  (he  Russe  made  the  faction  of  the  Zemsky  and 
the  Oppressiony. 

9.  To  have  strangers  for  his  guard,  and  to  entertain  pa-  « 
rasites,  and  other  base  and  servile  fellows,  not  too  wise,  and 
yet  subtle ;  that  will  be  ready  for  reward  to  do  and  execute 
what  he  commandeth,  though  never  so  wicked  and  unjust. 
For  that  good  men  cannot  flatter,  and  wise  men  cannot 
serve  a  tyrant. 

All  these  practices,  and  such  like,  may  be  contracted 
into  one  or  two;  viz.  to  bereave  his  subjects  of  will  and 

c  4 
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power  to  do  him  hurt,  or  to  alter  the  present  state.    The 
use  is  caution,  not  imitation. 

II.  SophUms  of  the  scphistical  or  subtle  tyraniy  to  hold  up 

his  state. 

1.  To  make  show  of  a  good  king,  by  observing  a  temper 
and  mediocrity  in  his  government,  and  whole  course  of  life ; 
to  which  end  it  is  necessary,  that  this  subtle  tyrant  be  a 
cunning  politician,  or  a  Machiavelian  at  the  least ;  and  that 
he  be  taken  so  to  be,  for  that  it  maketh  him  more  to  be 
feared  and  regarded,  and  he  is  thought  thereby  not  un- 
worthy to  govern  others. 

2.  To  make  show,  not  of  severity,  but  of  gravity  ;  by 
seeming  reverend,  and  not  terrible  in  his  speech,  and  gesture, 
and  habit,  and  other  demeanour. 

S.  To  pretend  care  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  that 
end,  to  seem  loath  to  exact  tributes  and  other  charges,  and 
yet  to  make  necessity  of  it,  where  none  is :  to  that  end  to 
procure  such  war  aiiBttn  bring  no  danger  towards  his  state, 
and  that  might  easily  be  compounded,  or  some  other  charge- 
able business ;  and  to  continue  it  on,  that  he  mi^  continue 
his  exaction  and  contributicm  so  long  as  he  list.  And  there- 
fore to  employ  some  in  his  public  service,  the  rest  to  hoard 
up  in  his  treasury,  which  is  sometimes  practised  even  by 
lawful  princes,  as  Edward  the  IVth  in  his  wars  against 
France,  when  having  levied  a  great  sum  of  money  through- 
out hb  realm,  especially  of  the  Londoners,  he  went  over 
seas,  and  returned  without  doing  any  thing. 

4.  Sometimes  to  ^ve  an  account,  by  open  speech  and 
public  writing,  of  the  expense  of  such  taxes  and  impoations 
as  he  hath  received  of  his  subjects,  that  he  may  seem  to  be 
a  good  husband  and  frugal,  ajnl  not  a  robber  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

5.  To  that  end,  to  bestow  some  cost  upon  public  build- 
ings, or  some  other  work  for  the  common  good,  especially 
upon  the  ports,  forts,  and  chief  cities  of  his  realm,  that  so 
he  may  seem  a  benefactor,  and  have  a  delight  in  the  adorn- 
ing of  his  country,  or  doing  some  good  for  it. 
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6.  To  forbid  feastings  and  other  meeungs,  which  increase 
love,  and  give  opportunity  to  confer  together  of  public  mat- 
ters, under  pretence  of  sparing  cost  for  better  uses.  To 
that  end  the  curfew-bell  was  first  ordained  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  give  men  warning  to  repair  home  at  a  certmn 
hour. 

7.  To  take  heed  that  no  one  grow  to  be  oyer  great,  but 
rather  many  equally  great,  that  they  may  enry  and  con- 
tend one  with  another ;  if  he  resoWe  to  weaken  any  of  this 
sort,  to  do  it  warily  and  by  degrees ;  if  quite  to  wreck  him, 
and  to  have  his  life,  yet  to  give  him  a  lawful  trial,  after  the 
manner  of  his  country :  and  if  he  proceed  so  far  with  any 
cf  great  power  and  estimation,  as  to  do  him  contumely,  or 
disgrace,  not  to  suffer  him  to  escape,  because  contumely 
and  disgrace  are  things  contrary  unto  honour,  which  great 
spirits  do  most  desire,  and  so  are  moved  rather  to  a  revenge 
for  their  disgrace,  than  to  any  thankfulness  or  acknowledg- 
ing the  princess  favour  for  thor  pardon  or  dismission :  true 
in  atheists,  but  not  in  true  Christian  nobility. 

8.  To  unarm  his  people,  and  store  up  their  weapons, 
under  pretence  oS  keeping  them  safe,  and  having  them 
ready  when  service  requireth,  and  then  to  arm  them  with 
such,  and  as  many  as  he  shall  think  meet,  and  to  commit 
them  to  such  as  are  sure  men. 

9.  To  make  schism  and  division  underiiand  among  his 
nobility,  and  betwixt  the  nobility  and  the  people,  and  to  set 
one  rich  man  agamst  another,  that  they  combine  not  to- 
gether,  and  that  himself,  by  hearing  the  griefs  and  com- 
plaints, may  know  the  secrets  ot  both  parties,  and  so  have 
matter  against  them  both,  when  it  listeth  him  to  call  them 
to  an  account. 

10.  To  ofier  no  man  any  contumely  or  wrong,  espedaUy 
about  woinen'*s  matters,  by  attempting  the  chastity  of  their 
wives  or  daughters,  which  hath  been  the  ruin  of  many  ty- 
rants, and  conversion  of  their  states.  As  of  Tarquinius, 
by  Brutus ;  Appius,  by  Virginius ;  Piastratus,  by  Harmo- 
dius;  Alexander  Medices,  duke  of  Flor^ice,  Aloisus  of 
Plaoentiay  Bodericus  king  of  Spain^  &c. 
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11.  To  that  end 9  to  be  moderate  in  his  pleasures,  or  to 
use  them  closely,  that  he  be  not  seen  ;  for  that  men  sober, 
or  watchful,  or  such  as  seem  so,  are  not  likely  subject  to 
contempt  or  conspiracies  of  their  own. 

1%  To  reward  such  as  achieve  some  great  or  commend- 
able enterprise,  or  do  any  special  action  for  the  common- 
wealth, in  that  manner  as  it  may  seem  they  could  not  be 
better  regarded,  in  case  they  lived  in  a  free  state. 

13.  All  rewards,  and  things  grateful,  to  come  from  him- 
self, but  all  punishments,  exactions,  and  things  ungrateful, 
to  come  from  his  officers  and  public  ministers;  and  when 
he  hath  effected  what  he  would  by  them,  if  he  see  his  peo- 
ple discontented  withal,  to  make  them  a  sacrifice,  to  pacify 
his  subjects. 

14.  To  pretend  great  care  of  religion  and  of  serving  God, 
(which  hath  been  the  manner  of  the  wickedest  tyrants,)  for 
that  people  do  less  fear  any  hurt  from  those  whom  they 
do  think  virtuous  and  religious;  nor  attempt  lightly  to 
do  them  hurt,  for  that  they  think  that  God  protects 
them. 

15.  To  have  a  strong  and  sure  guard  of  foreign  soldiers, 
and  to  bind  them  by  good  turns,  that  they  having  at  least 
profit,  may  depend  upon  him  and  the  present  state ;  as  Ca- 
ligula the  German  guard,  where  the  nobility  are  many  and 
mighty.  The  like  practised  by  lawful  kings,  as  by  the 
French  king. 

16.  To  procure  that  other  great  persons  be  in  the  same 
fault  or  case  with  them,  that  for  that  cause  they  be  forced 
to  defend  the  tyrant  for  their  own  safety. 

17.  To  take  part  and  to  join  himself  with  the  stronger 
part;  if  the  common  people  and  mean  degree  be  the  stronger, 
to  join  with  them ;  if  the  rich  and  noble,  to  join  with  them. 
For  so  that  part,  with  his  own  strength,  will  be  ever  able  to 
overmatch  the  other* 

18.  So  to  frame  his  manners  and  whole  behaviour,  as 
that  he  may  seem,  if  not  perfectly  good,  yet  tolerably  evil ; 
or  somewhat  good,  somewhat  bad. 

These  rules  of  hypocritical  tyrants  are  to  be  known,  that 
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they  maj  be  avcnded,  and  met  withal ;  and  not  drawn  into 
imitation. 

k 

Preservation  of  an  aristocracy. 

Rules  to  preserve  a  senatory  state  are  partly  taken  from 
the  common  axioms,  and  partly  from  those  that  preserve  a 
kingdom. 

Preserving  of  an  oligarchy  by  sophisms. 

Rides. 

I.  In  consultations  and  assemblies  about  public  affairs:  to 
order  the  matter,  that  all  may  have  liberty  to  frequent  tlieir 
common  assemblies  and  councils ;  but  to  impose  a  fine  upon 
the  richer  sort,  if  they  omit  that  duty.  On  the  other  ^de, 
to  pardon  the  common  people  if  they  absent  themselves, 
and  to  bear  with  them,  under  pretence  that  they  may  the 
better  attend  their  occupations,  and  not  be  hindered  in  their 
trades  and  earnings. 

2b  In  election  of  magistrates  and  officers :  to  suffer  the 
poorer  sort  to  vow  and  abjure  the  bearing  of  office,  under 
colour  of  sparing  them,  or  to  enjoin  some  great  charge  as 
incident  to  the  office,  which  the  poor  cannot  bear ;  but  to 
impose  some  great  fine  upon  those  that  be  rich,  if  they  re- 
fuse to  bear  office,  being  elect  unto  it. 

S.  In  judicial  matters :  in  like  manner  to  order,  that  the 
people  may  be  absent  from  public  trials,  under  pretence  of 
following  their  business ;  but  the  richer  to  be  present,  and 
to  compel  them  by  fines  to  frequent  the  court. 

4.  In  warlike  exercise  and  arms :  that  the  poor  be  not 
forced  to  have  armour,  horse,  &c.  under  pretence  of  sparing 
their  cost,  nor  to  be  drawn  from  their  trades  by  martial 
exercises ;  but  to  compel  the  richer  sort  to  keep  their  pro- 
portion of  armour,  horse,  &c.  by  excessive  fines,  and  to 
exercise  themselves  in  warlike  matters,  &c. 

5.  To  have  special  care  of  instructing  their  children,  in 
liberal  arts,  polky,  and  warlike  exercise,  and  to  observe 
good  order  and  discipline.  For  as  popular  states  are  pre- 
served by  the  frequency  and  liberty  of  the  people,  so  this 
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government  of  the  ridber  is  preserved  bj  discipline,  and 
good  order  of  governors. 

6.  To  provide  good  store  of  warlike  furniture,  especiallj 
of  horse  and  horsemen,  and  of  armed  men,  viz.  pike,  &c. 
which  are  proper  to  the  gentry  ;  as  ehoi  and  light  furniture 
are  for  a  popular  company. 

7.  To  put  in  practice  some  points  of  a  popular  state ;  viz. 
to  lade  no  one  man  with  too  much  preferment ;  to  make 
yearly  or  half-year'^s  magistrates,  &c.  For  that  the  people 
are  pleased  with  such  things,  and  they  are  better  secured 
by  diis  means  from  the  rule  of  one ;  and  if  any  grow  to 
too  much  greatness,  to  abate  him  by  the  sophisms  fit  for 
this  state. 

8.  To  commit  the  offices  and  magistracies  to  those  that 
are  best  able  to  bear  the  greatest  charges  for  public  matters, 
which  both  tendeth  to  the  conservation  of  this  state,  and 
pleaseth  the  people,  for  that  they  reap  some  rehef  and  be- 
nefit by  it. 

9-  To  die  same  end,  to  contract  marriages  among  them- 
selves ;  the  rich  with  the  rich^  &c. 

10.  In  some  things  which  concern  not  the  points  and 
matters  of  state,  as  electing  ma^strates,  making  laws,  &c» 
to  give  an  equahty,  or  sometimes  a  preferment  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  not  to  do  as  in  some  oUgarchies  they  were 
wont,  viz.  to  swear  against  the  people,  to  suppress  and 
bridle  them;  but  rather  contrary,  to  minister  an  oath  at 
their  admission,  that  they  shall  do  no  wrong  to  any  of  the 
people ;  and  if  any  of  the  richer  offer  wrong  to  any  of  the 
commons,  to  shew  some  example  of  severe  punishment. 

For  other  axioms  that  preserve  this  state,  they  are  to  be 
borrowed  from  those  other  rules  that  tend  to  the  preserv- 
ing of  a  popular  and  tyrannical  state ;  for  the  strict  kind  of 
oligarchy  is  kin  to  a  tyranny. 

Preseroation  of  a  popular  state. 

Sophisms.    Rules  or  axioms. 

1.  In  public  assembhes  and  consultations  about  matters 
of  state,  creatmg  of  magistrates^  public  justice,  and  exer- 
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dte  of  anna,  to  practise  the  contrary  to  the  former  kind  of 
govenunent,  to  wit,  an  oligarcfaj.  For  in  popular  states, 
the  commons  and  meaner  sort  are  to  be  drawn  to  those  as- 
lemblies,  magistrates,  officers,  warlike  exercise,  &c.  by 
mulcts  and  rewards,  and  the  richer  sort  are  to  be  spared, 
snd  not  to  be  forced  by  fine,  or  otherwise,  to  frequent  these 


2.  To  make  show  of  honouring  and  reverendng  the  richer 
men,  and  not  to  swear  against  them,  as  the  manner  hath 
been  in  some  popular  states,  but  rather  to  prefer  them  in  all 
other  matters  that  concern  not  the  state  and  public  govem- 


8.  To  elect  magistrates  firom  among  the  commons  by  lot, 
or  balloting,  and  not  to  choose  any  for  their  wealth^s  sake. 

4.  To  take  heed  that  no  man  bear  office  twice,  except  it 
be  military,  where  the  pay  and  salary,  &c.  is  to  be  reserved 
into  th^  own  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  common  coun- 
cil, &c.  and  to  see  that  no  man  be  too  highly  preferred. 

6.  That  no  magistracy  be  perpetual,  but  as  short  as  may 
be,  to  wit,  for  a  year,  half  a  year,  &c. 

6.  To  oompd  magistrates,  when  their  time  expireth,  to 
ffve  an  account  of  their  behaviour  and  government,  and 
tkai  puUiciy  brfore  the  commons. 

7.  To  have  public  salaries  and  allowance  of  their  magis- 
trates, judges,  &c.  and  yearly  dividends  for  the  common 
people,  and  such  as  have  most  need  among  them. 

8.  To  make  judges  of  all  matters  out  of  all  sorts,  so  they 
have  some  aptness  to  perform  that  duty. 

9.  To  provide  that  public  judgments  and  trials  be  not 
freqnent ;  and  to  that  «nd  to  'w&ct  great  fines  and  other 
punishments  upon  pettifoggers  and  dilators,  as  the  law  of 
requital,  &c.;  because  for  the  most  part  the  richer  and 
nobler,  and  not  the  commons,  are  indicted  and  accused  in 
this  commonwealth,  which  causeth  the  rich  to  conspire 
against  the  state ;  wheidby  many  times  the  popular  state  is 
tiffned  into  an  oligarchy,  or  some  other  government.  Here- 
to tendeth  that  art  of  civil  law  made  against  accusers  and 
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calumniators:  Ad  senatusconstdtum  Turpilianumj  hl.de 
Calumniatoribus. 

10.  In  such  free  states  as  are  popular,  and  have  no  re- 
venue, to  provide  that  public  assemblies  be  not  too  often, 
because  they  want  salaries  for  pleaders  and  orators ;  and  if 
they  be  rich,  yet  to  be  wary  that  all  the  revenue  be  not 
divided  amongst  the  commons  :  for  that  this  distribution 
of  the  common  revenue  among  the  multitude  is  like  a 
purse  or  barrel  without  a  bottom.  But  to  provide  that  a 
sufficient  part  of  the  revenue  be  stored  up  for  the  public 
affairs. 

11.  If  the  number  of  the  poor  increase  too  much  in  this 
kind  of  state,  to  send  some  abroad  out  of  the  cities  into  the 
next  country  places,  and  to  provide  above  all,  that  none  do 
live  idly,  but  be  set  to  their  trades.  To  this  end,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  richer  men  place  in  their  farms  and  copyholds 
such  decayed  citizens. 

12.  To  be  well  advised  what  is  good  for  this  state,  and 
not  to  suppose  that  to  be  fit  for  a  popular  state  that  seem- 
eth  most  popular,  but  that  which  is  best  for  the  conti- 
nuance thereof;  and  to  that  end,  not  to  lay  into  the  ex- 
chequer or  common  treasury  such  goods  as  are  confiscate, 
but  to  store  them  up  as  holy  and  consecrate  things;  which 
except  it  be  practised,  confiscations  and  fines  of  the  com- 
mon people  would  be  frequent,  and  so  this  state  would  de* 
cay  by  weakening  the  people. 

Conversion  of  states  in  general. 

Conver^on  of  a  state  is  the  declining  of  the  common- 
wealth, either  to  some  other  form  of  government,  or  to  its 
full  and  last  period  appointed  by  God. 

Causes  of  conversions  of  states  are  of  two  sorts ;  general 

and  particular. 

General;  viz.  1.  Want  of  religion;  viz.  of  the  true 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God  prescribed  in  his  word; 
and  notable  sins  that  proceed  from  thence  in  prince  and 
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people,  as  in  the  examples  of  Saul,  Uzziah,  the  Jewish 
state,  the  four  monarchies,  and  all  other. 

2.  Want  of  wisdom  and  good  counsel  to  keep  the  state, 
the  prince,  nobles,  and  people  in  good  temper,  and  due 
proportion,   according  to    their    several    orders    and    de- 


S.  Want  of  justice,  either  in  administration  (as,  ill  laws 
or  ill  magistrates)  or  in  the  execution;  as,  rewards  not 
given  where  they  should  be,  or  there  bestowed  where  they 
should  not  be,  or  punishments  not  inflicted  where  they 
should  be. 

4.  Want  of  power  and  sufficiency  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend itself,  viz.  of  provision,  as  armour,  money,  captains, 
soldiers,  &c.  execution,  when  the  means  or  provision  is  not 
used,  or  ill  used. 

5.  Particular;  to  be  noted  and  collected  out  of  the  con- 
traries of  those  rules  that  are  prescribed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  commonwealth. 

Particular  causes  of  conversion  of  states  are  of  two  sorts. 

1.  Foreign ;  by  the  over-greatness  of  invasion  of  some 
foreign  kingdom,  or  other  state  of  meaner  power,  having  a 
part  within  our  own,  which  are  to  be  prevented  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  chief,  and  rules  of  policy  for  the  preserving 
of  every  state  :  this  falleth  out  very  seldom,  for  the  great 
difficulty  to  overthrow  a  foreign  state. 

2.  Domestic ;  sedition  or  open  violence  by  the  stronger 
part.     Alteration  without  violence. 

Sedition. 

Sedition  is  a  power  of  inferiors,  opposing  itself  with  force 
of  arms  against  the  superior  power.     Quasi  ditto  secedens. 
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Cattaea  qftedifion  are  qftwo  aorU. 


1 

s 


Liberty. 


Riches. 


Honour. 


When  they  that  are  of  equal  quality  in 
a  commonwealth,  or  do  take  themselves  so 
to  be,  are  not  regarded  equally  in  all  or  in 
any  of  these  three. 

Or  when  they  that  are  higher  in  qua* 
lity,  or  take  themselves  so  to  be,  are  re- 
garded but  equally,  or  with  less  respect 
than  those  that  be  of  less  degree  in  these 
three  things,  or  in  any  of  them. 


1 .  Covetousness  or  c^ipression  by  the  magistrate  or  higher 
power ;  viz.  when  the  magistrates,  especially  the  chief,  in- 
creaseth  Us  substance  and  revenue  beyond  measure,  (either 
with  the  public  or  private  calamity,  whereby  the  governors 
grow  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  as  in  oligarchies,)  or  the 
other  degrees  conspire  together,  and  make  quarrel  against 
the  chief,  as  in  kingdoms :  the  examples  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  8ec. 

S.  Injury,  when  great  spirits,  and  of  great  power,  are 
greatly  wronged  and  dishonoured,  or  take  themselves  so  to 
be;  as  Coriolanus,  Cjrrus  Minor,  earl  of  Warwick.  In 
which  causes,  the  best  way  is  to  decide  the  wrong. 

8.  Preferment,  or  want  of  preferment;  wherein  some 
have  over-mucb,  and  so  wax  proud,  and  aspire  higher ;  or 
have  less  than  they  deserve,  as  they  suppose,  and  so  in  envy 
and  disdain  seek  innovation  by  open  faction;  so  Cae- 
sar, &c. 

4.  Some  great  necessity  or  calamity ;  so  Xerxes  after  the 
foil  of  his  great  army,  and  Sennacherib  after  the  loss  of 
185,000  in  one  ni^t. 
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2. 
Particular. 


1.  Envy;  when  the  chief  exceeds  the  medio- 
crity  before  mentioned,  and  so  provoketh  the 
nobility  and  other  degrees  to  conspire  against 
him ;  as  Brutus,  Cassius,  &c.  against  Caesar. 

2.  Fear ;  viz.  of  danger,  when  one  or  more 
despatch  the  prince  by  secret  practice  or  foi%e, 
to  prevent  his  own  danger ;  as  Artabanus  did 
Xerxes. 

8.  Lust  or  lechery ;  as  Tarquinius  Superbus 
by  Brutus,  Pisistratidae  by  Armodius,  Ap- 
pius  by  Virginius. 

4.  Contempt,  for  vile  quality  and  base  be- 
haviour ;  as  Sardanapalus  by  Arbaces,  Diony- 
sius  the  younger  by  Dion. 

5.  Contumely  ;  when  some  great  disgrace  is 
done  to  some  great  spirit,  who  standeth  upon 
his  honour  and  reputation ;  as  Caligula  by  ChsD- 
reas. 

6.  Hope  of  advancement  or  some  great  pro- 
fit;  as  Mithridates,  Ariobarsanes. 

Alteration  without  violence. 

Causes  of  alteration  without  violence  are,  1.  Excess  of 
the  state;  when  by  degrees  the  state  groweth  from  that 
temper  and  mediocrity  wherein  it  was,  or  should  have  been 
settled,  and  exceedeth  in  power,  riches,  and  absoluteness  in 
his  kind,  by  the  ambition  and  covetousness  of  the  chief,  im- 
moderate taxes,  and  impositions,  &c.  applying  all  to  his 
own  benefit,  without  respect  of  other  degrees,  and  so  in  the 
end  changeth  itself  into  another  state  or  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  as  a  kingdom  into  a  tyranny,  an  oligarchy  into  an 
aristocracy. 

2.  Excess  of  some  one  or  more  in  the  commonwealth ; 
viz.  When  some  one  or  more  in  a  commonwealth  grow  to 
an  excellency  or  excess  above  the  rest,  either  in  honour, 
wealth,  or  virtue,  and  so  by  permission  and  popular  favour 
are  advanced  to  the  sovereignty ;  by  which  means  popular 
states  grow  into  oligarchies,  and  oligarchies  and  aristocra- 
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cies  into  monarchies.  For  which  cause  the  Athenians,  and 
some  other  free  states,  made  their  laws  of  Ostracismos,  to 
banish  anj'  for  a  time  that  should  excd,  though  it  were  in 
virtue,  to  prevent  the  alteration  of  their  state ;  which  be- 
cause it  is  an  unjust  law,  it  is  better  to  take  heed  at  the  be- 
gflining  to  prevent  the  means,  that  none  should  grow  to 
that  height  and  excellency,  than  to  use  so  sharp  and  unjust 
a  remedy. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Having  had  the  manuscript  of  this  treatise,  written  by  sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  many  years  in  my  hands,  and  finding  it  lately  by 
chance  among  other  books  and  papers,  upon  reading  thereof  I 
thought  it  a  kind  of  injury  to  withhold  longer  the  work  of  so 
eminent  an  author  from  the  public  ;  it  being  both  answerable  in 
style  to  other  works  of  his  already  extant,  as  fiu-  as  the  subject 
will  permit,  and  given  me  for  a  true  copy  by  a  learned  man  at  his 
death,  who  had  collected  several  such  pieces. 

JOHN  MILTON. 
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CHAP.   I. 

The  definition  and  divieion  of  public  weals  and  sovereign 
etateSf  according  to  their  several  species  or  kinds. 

A.  COMMONWEALTH  is  a  certain  sovereign  govern- 
ment of  many  families,  with  those  things  that  are  common 
among  them. 

All  commonwealths  are  either  monarchies,  aristocracies^ 
democracies. 

A  monarchy  is  that  state  where  the  sovereignty  resteth 
in  the  person  of  one  only  prince. 

An  aristocracy  is  where  some  small  part  of  the  people 
have  in  them,  as  a  body  corporate,  the  sovereignty  and  su- 
preme power  of  the  whole  state. 

A  democracy  is  where  all  the  people  have  power  and  au- 
thority sovereign. 

So  doth  it  appear,  that  the  place  and  person  where  the 
soverdgnty  resteth,  doth  cause  the  state  to  be  either  a  mo- 
nardiy,  an  aristocracy,  or  popular  government. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  sovereign  or  monarchical  government^  with  its  essential 

marks  and  specifical  differences, 

SOVEREIGNTY  is  an  absolute  and  perpetual  power 
in  every  public  state ;  and  he  is  properly  and  only  a  so- 
vereign that  acknowledgeth  no  superior  or  equal,  nor  holdeth 
of  any  other  prince,  person,  or  power,  but  God  and  his  own 
sword. 

Thfe  first  mark  of  sovereignty  is  absolute  power  and  au- 
thority to  command  all  subjects  in  general,  and  every  of 
them  in  particular,  without  consent  of  any  other  person  or 
persons,  either  greater  or  inferior  to  himself. 

The  second  mark  of  majesty  is  authority  to  make  war, 
and  conclude  peace,  at  his  pleasure. 

The  third  is  power  to  bestow  all  honours  and  chief  offices 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  fourth  mark  of  sovereignty  is  appellation. 

The  fifth  mark  and  last,  is  power  to  pardon  all  subjects 
by  rigour  of  law  or  otherwise,  condemned  in  life,  lands, 
goods,  or  honours. 

These  powers  are  not  to  be  imparted  to  any  officer,  de- 
puty, or  other  magistrate,  but  in  the  princess  absence,  and 
for  some  urgent  occasion. 

Monarchies  are  of  three  sorts ;  signioril,  royal,  tyran- 
nical. 

The  diversity  of  monarchies  doth  not  proceed  from  the 
nature  of  the  state,  but  the  diverse  proceedings  of  those 
princes  that  govern  ;  for  great  difierence  there  may  be  be^ 
tween  the  nature  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  govemmeut 
thereof.  That  prince  that  giveth  the  magistracy,  honours, 
and  offices,  without  respect  of  nobility,  riches,  or  virtue, 
may  be  said  to  govern  popularly  ;  and  that  monarchy  may 
be  said  to  be  governed  aristocratically,  when  the  monarch 
imparteth  the  principal  honours  and  offices  to  the  noMe 
and  rich  men  only. 

The  same  difference  there  is  to  be  found  in  states  aristo- 
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cratical  and  popular ;  for  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  both 
signioril,  or  tyrannical. 

A  monarch  signioril  is  he  who  by  force  of  arms  and  just 
war  is  made  owner  of  men'^s  bodies  and  goods,  and  govemeth 
them  as  a  master  of  a  family  governeth  base  servants  and 
slaves. 

A  monarch  royal  is  he  whose  subjects  are  obedient  unto 
his  laws,  and  the  monarch  himself  obeyeth  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature,  suffering  every  subject  to  enjoy  liberty  natural, 
with  property  in  lands  and  goods,  governing  as  a  father 
govemeth  his  children. 

A  monarch  tyrannical  is  he  who  without  regard  to  the 
law  of  God  or  nature,  commandeth  freemen  as  slaves,  and 
useth  their  lands  and  goods  as  his  own. 

CHAP.   III. 

Of  monarchy  signiorily   exemplified  in  the  Turkish  and 

West  Indian  empire. 

ALL  people  subject  to  princes  are  governed  as  freemen 
by  their  prince,  and  certain  other  particular  lords  of  lands 
and  liberties,  who,  not  by  the  princess  commission,  but  by 
ancient  laws  or  custom,  have  inheritance  and  tenements ;  or 
else  they  are  by  one  prince  and  his  ministers  commanded, 
which  ministers  have  not  by  law  or  ordinance  any  authority 
or  interest  of  themselves,  but  being  like  to  the  people,  (base 
men  and  slaves,)  they  command  only  by  commission  in  the 
prince''8  name ;  and  the  authority  of  those  ministers  doth 
cease  at  the  princess  pleasure,  so  that  the  people  do  not 
acknowledge  any  superior  but  the  prince,  nor  owe  any  ser- 
vice to  other  mean  lords,  so  as  all  the  people  stand  without 
property  in  lands  or  goods;  for  example,  the  empire  of 
Turkey  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  provinces  of  this  monarchy  are  allotted  to  sundry 
ma^strates  or  ministers,  and  they  altered  and  removed  at 
the  prince''s  pleasure ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  a  monarchy 
royal,  because  the  monarch  is  there  accompanied  with  many 
mean  lords.  And  albeit  those  mean  lords  are  subjects  unto 
the  prince,  yet  have  they  particular  tenants  who  may  not 
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without  just  cause  be  dispossessed  by  the  prince ;  and  those 
people  having  had  dependency  of  their  lords  and  their  an- 
cestors^ do  ever  bear  unto  them  a  certiun  natural  love  and 
dutiful  respect:  whoso  therefore  compareth  these  princi- 
palities shall  perceive,  that  to  conquer  a  state  signioril  there 
is  great  difficulty,  but  being  conquered  it  may  easily  be 
maintained  ;  for  the  difficulty  to  conquer  such  a  state  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  lack  of  mean  lords  to  call  in  and  assist  the 
prince  that  doth  invade  :  who  therefore  desireth  to  subdue 
a  nation  thus  governed  must  of  force  assault  all  the  people, 
and  rather  trust  in  his  own  strength  than  the  aid  of  the 
country.  But  if  he  can  prevail,  then  one  only  fear  re- 
maineth,  which  is  the  prince''s  posterity,  which  necessarily 
must  be  extinguished,  because  the  prince''s  race  only  hath 
interest  both  in  the  people  and  soldiers.  But  to  enter  a 
monarchy  royal  is  an  enterprise  of  no  great  difficulty,  when 
he  that  doth  enter  hath  the  friendship  and  aid  of  some 
mean  lords  to  take  his  part,  and  prepare  the  place  where  he 
is  to  arrive. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  monarchies  royai,  with  the  means  to  maintain  them. 

MONARCHIES  i^Dyal  are  for  the  most  part  ancient  and 
hereditary,  and  consequently  easy  to  be  governed.  For  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  prince  to  maintain  the  old  laws^  and  on 
occasion  temporise  with  those  accidents  that  happen  :  such 
a  state  cannot  be  taken  from  the  prince  without  excessive 
force;  and  if  it  be,  it  shall  be  soon  recovered.  Example, 
England  and  France. 

But  if  a  monarchy  newly  conquered  be  annexed  unto  an 
.  old,  and  not  properly  ancient,  then  is  it  with  much  more 
difficulty  maintained. 

First,  For  that  men  naturally  inclined  to  variation  are 
easily  induced  to  take  arms  against  him  that  newly  go- 
vemeth. 

Secondly,  Every  new  prince  is  forced  to  exact  as  well 
upon  those  subjects  that  joined  with  him  as  those  that  did 
resist  him,  and  therefore  shall  offend  both.     Example^  Ire- 
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land  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  Sicily  and  Naples 
to  Spain. 

The  means  to  maintain  such  a  monarchy  is, 

First,  To  extinguish  the  race  of  him  that  was  anciently 
prince. 

Secondly,  To  continue  all  laws  and  customs  in  the  former 
force ;  for  so  shall  the  subject  find  nothing  altered  but  the 
prince,  and  therefore  will  soon  rest  contented ;  and  the  ra- 
ther if  that  new  monarchy  and  the  ancient  dominion  of  the 
prince  be  of  one  language ;  but  if  the  people  be  of  a  con- 
trary language  and  humour,  then  to  hold  it  there  needeth 
great  industry  and  fortune :  in  that  case,  the  best  way  is  that 
the  prince  should  inhabit  there,  as  well  to  encounter  all  in- 
conveniencies  proceeding  from  the  subject,  as  to  preserve 
the  people  from  oppression  of  his  own  ministers.  Another 
way  is  to  send  thither  certain  colonies,  and  plant  them  in 
fit  places,  or  else  to  settle  some  garrisons  both  of  horse  and 
foot;  but  colonies  are  less  chargeable  to  the  prince.  As 
for  the  people  inhabitant,  (who  must  necessarily  remove, 
they  being  a  small  number,  and  dispossessed,)  they  cannot 
have  power  to  offend ;  for  in  that  case  this  rule  or  maxim 
shall  be  found  true,  that  men  must  be  either  kindly  en- 
treated, or  with  all  extremity  oppressed ;  because  of  light 
injuries  they  may  be  revenged,  but  of  utter  oppression  they 
cannot. 

A  third  way  to  hold  a  conquered  dominion  is,  to  cherish 
and  defend  the  neighbours  of  little  power,  and  oppress  or 
keep  under  those  that  are  most  potent,  and,  above  all,  to 
take  order  that  no  foreign  prince  or  power  do  enter ;  for  it 
is  ever  to  be  looked  for,  that  so  many  of  the  nation  as  are 
discontented,  either  for  ambition  or  fear,  will  be  ever  ready 
to  bring  in  strangers ;  and  to  conclude  this  matter  of  prin- 
cipality annexed,  I  say  it  behoveth  every  prince  possessed 
of  such  a  state  never  to  increase  the  power  of  any  potent 
neigfabour,  never  to  oppress  those  that  are  of  small  power, 
never  to  permit  any  foreign  potentate  to  enter,  but  ever  to 
plant  colonies  and  garrisons,  or  else  to  make  that  dominion 
his  chief  halntation. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  nunmrchies  tyrannical, 

TYRANNICAL  princes  are  not  advanced  by  favour, 
neither  do  they  trust  unto  fortune,  but  by  degrees  of  war, 
or  else  by  some  other  indirect  means,  do  aspire  unto  great- 
ness ;  and  therein  do  maintain  themselves  by  all  ways  either 
honest  or  dishonest,  without  respect  of  justice,  conscience, 
or  law  either  of  nations  or  nature :  a  prince  by  such  impious 
means  aspired,  and  desiring  to  hold  that  he  hath  gained, 
will  take  order  that  the  cruelties  he  committeth  may  be 
done  roundly,  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  at  an  instant ;  for  if 
they  be  executed  at  leisure,  and  by  piecemeal,  then  will  the 
princess  fears  continue  long,  and  the  terror  in  subjects  take 
deeper  impression,  whose  nature  is  such  that  either  they 
must  be  bound  by  benefits^  or  by  cruelty  made  sure  from 
offending.     Example,  Dionysius  and  Agathocles. 

CHAP.   VI. 

OfneW'Jbund  monarchies  and  principalities^  with  the  means 

to  perpetuate  them. 

SOME  other  princes  there  are  that  from  private  estate 
have  aspired  to  sovereignty,  not  by  unnatural  or  impious 
proceedings,  as  the  former,  but  by  virtue  and  fortune,  and 
being  aspired  have  found  no  great  difficulty  to  be  main- 
tiuned ;  for  such  a  prince  having  no  other  dominion,  is 
forced  to  settle  himself  where  he  is  become  a  prince.  But 
here  is  to  be  noted,  that  albeit  such  a  man  be  virtuous,  yet 
wanting  fortune  his  virtue  proveth  to  small  purpose,  and 
fortune  without  virtue  doth  seldom  work  any  great  effect. 
Howsoever  it  be,  a  prince  being  aspired,  both  by  the  aid  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other,  shall  notwithstanding  find  some 
difficulty  to  hold  what  he  hath  gotten ;  because  he  is  forced 
to  introduce  new  laws  and  new  orders  of  government  differ- 
ing from  the  old,  as  well  for  his  own  security  as  confirma- 
tion of  the  government ;  for  avoiding  of  which  dangers,  he 
is  to  consider  whether  he  be  of  himself  able  to  compel  his 
subjects  to  obey,  or  must  pray  in  aid  of  others.     If  he  can 
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do  the  first,  he  needeth  not  doubt ;  but  being  driven  to  the 
other,  his  greatness  cannot  long  continue  :  for  albeit  a  mat- 
ter of  no  difficulty  it  is  to  persuade  a  people,  yet  to  make 
them  constant  is  a  work  well  near  impossible.  Example, 
Theseus,  Cyrus,  Romulus.  The  second  sort  of  new  princes 
are  such  as  be  aspired  by  favour  or  corruption,  or  by  the 
virtue  or  greatness  of  fortune  or  friends :  a  prince  by  any  or 
all  these  means  advanced,  and  desirous  to  hold  his  estate, 
must  endeavoiu*  by  his  own  virtue  to  maintmn  himself  with- 
out depending  upon  any  other,  which  may  be  done  by  this 
means:  first,  to  assure  all  enemies  from  offending;  se- 
ooodly,  to  win  the  love  and  friendship  of  so  many  neigh- 
bours as  possibly  he  may ;  thirdly,  to  compass  all  designs 
tending  to  his  honour  or  profit,  and  bring  them  to  pass 
either  by  fraud  or  force ;  fourthly,  to  make  himself  ho- 
noured and  followed  of  captains  and  soldiers;  fifthly,  to 
oppress  all  those  that  would  or  can  offend  ;  sixthly,  to  be 
obsequious  and  liberal  to  friends,  magnanimous  and  terrible 
to  foes ;  seventhly,  to  casse  all  old  and  unfaithful  bands, 
and  entertain  new ;  eighthly,  to  hold  such  amity  with  kings 
and  princes,  as  they  ought  reasonably  to  favour  him  ;  or  if 
they  would  offend,  easily  they  cannot.  Example,  Giovan- 
nic,  Torrigiani,  Caesar  Borgia. 

The  third  and  last  means,  whereby  private  persons  do 
as[nre  to  principalities,  is  not  force  and  violence,  but  mere 
good-will  and  favour  of  men.  The  cause  or  occasion 
thereof  is  only  virtue  or  fortune,  or  at  least  a  cert^dn  for- 
tunate craft  and  wittiness,  because  he  aspireth  either  by  fa- 
Tour  of  the  people,  or  by  favour  of  the  nobility ;  for  these 
contrary  humours  are  in  all  commonwealths  to  be  found ; 
and  the  reason  thereof  is,  that  the  great  men  do  ever  endea- 
vour to  oppress  the  people,  and  the  people  do  labour  not  to 
be  oppressed  by  them.  Of  these  divers  appetites  one  of 
these  three  effects  do  proceed ;  viz.  principality,  liberty,  or 
KcenUous  life.  Principality  may  come  either  by  love  of  the 
multitude,  or  of  the  great  men;  for  when  any  of  these 
&ctk>ns  do  find  themselves  oppressed,  then  do  they  soon 
consent  to  make  one  a  prince,  hoping  by  his  virtue  and 
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valour  to  be  defended.  Example,  Francesco  Sforza,  Aleg- 
sandro  de  Medici. 

A  prince  in  this  sort  aspired,  to  maintain  his  estate,  must 
first  consider  well  by  which  of  these  factions  aforesaid  he  is 
advanced ;  for  if  by  favour  of  great  men  he  be  aspired,  then 
must  he  meet  with  many  difficulties ;  for  having  about  him 
divers  persons  of  great  quality,  and  such  as  were  but  lately 
his  equals,  hardly  shall  he  command  them  in  such  sort  as  it 
behoveth :  but  if  the  prince  be  advanced  by  the  people,  few 
or  none  shall  hardly  disobey  him.  So  it  appeareth  that  a 
prince  made  by  the  multitude  is  much  more  secure  than  he 
whom  the  nobility  preferreth;  for  common  people  do  not 
desire  to  enjoy  more  than  their  own,  and  to  be  defended 
from  oppression ;  but  great  men  do  study,  not  only  to  hold 
their  own,  but  also  to  command  and  insult  upon  inferiors. 

Note,  That  all  monarchies  are  principalities,  but  all  prin- 
cipalities are  not  monarchies. 

CHAP.  VII. 

OfcouncUsj  and  cotmsellors  in  general. 

A  SENATE  or  council  is  a  certain  lawful  assembly  of 
counsellors,  to  give  advice  to  him  or  them  that  have  in  the 
commonweal  power  sovereign. 

A  counsellor  is  called  in  the  Latin  senator ;  which  word 
significth  in  effect  an  old  man.  The  Grecians  and  Romans 
also  most  commonly  composed  their  councils  of  ancient  and 
expert  persons ;  for  if  they,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,^had 
been  young  men,  then  might  the  council  have  more  pro- 
perly been  called  a  juvenate  than  a  senate. 

The  chief  and  most  necessary  note  required  in  a  coun- 
sellor is,  to  have  no  dependance  on  any  other  prince  or 
commonweal ;  either  oath,  homage,  natural  obligation,  pen- 
fflon,  or  reward.  In  this  point  the  Venetians  have  been  ever 
most  precise,  and  for  that  reason  do  not  admit  any  cardinal 
or  other  clergyman  to  be  either  of  or  at  their  coundls ; 
therefore,  when  the  Venetian  senate  is  assembled,  the  usher 
being  ready  to  shut  the  door,  crieth  aloud,  Fuoraprett^  De^ 
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part  priest.     Note  also^  that  in  every  state,  of  what  quality 
soever,  a  secret  or  cabinet-council  is  mainly  necessary. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  councils  in  some  particular  monarchies,  aristocracies^ 

and  democracies. 

THE  king  of  Spain,  for  the  government  of  his  dominions, 
hath  seven  councils;  viz.  the  council  of  the  Indies,  the  coun- 
dl  of  Spain,  the  council  of  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries, 
the  council  of  war,  the  council  of  orders,  the  council  of 
inquisition,  and  the  council  royal. 

In  France  are  three  councils,  viz.  the  council-privy,  the 
council  of  judges,  which  they  call  presidents  et  conseiUers 
de  parliament,  and  the  great  council,  which  they  call  as- 
semhlie  du  trois  estates. 

Of  councils  in  aristocracies. 

In  Venice,  besides  the  senate  and  great  council,  are  four 
coundls ;  viz.  the  sages  of  the  sea,  the  sages  of  the  land^ 
the  council  of  ten,  the  three  preadents  of  Quarantia,  and 
the  senate:  all  which  councils  do  amount  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  with  the  ma^strates. 

The  great  coundl  of  Ragusa  consisteth  of  sixty  persons, 
and  hath  another  privy-council  of  twelve. 

Of  councils  in  democracies. 

Genoa  hath  three  councils ;  the  great  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, the  senate,  which  consisteth  of  sixty,  and  the  privy- 
council,  which  hath  twenty-six  counsellors;  so  it  doth 
appear  that  in  all  commonwealths,  be  they  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  or  popular  states,  the  council-privy  is  most 
necessary,  and  often  used ;  also  this  difference  is  to  be  noted 
between  the  councils  in  monarchies  and  the  councils  in 
aristocracies  and  states  popular ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  de- 
fiberations  fit  to  be  published  are  in  a  monarchy  consulted 
and  resolved  upon  in  the  council-privy,  and  after  ratified  by 
common-council :  but  in  optimacies,  or  popular  government, 
the  custom  is  contrary. 
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Here  also  is  to  be  noted,  that  albeit  the  use  and  authority 
of  every  senate  and  privy-council  is  most  needful,  yet  hath 
it  no  authority  to  command,  but  in  the  name  of  those  in 
whom  the  sovereignty  resteth ;  for  if  counsellors  had  power 
to  command  absolutely,  then  should  they  be  soverdgns, 
and  consequently  all  execution  at  their  pleasure;  which  may 
not  be  without  detracting  from  majesty,  which  is  a  thing  so 
sovereign  and  sacred,  as  no  citizen  or  subject,  of  what  quality 
soever,  may  touch  or  approach  thereunto. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  officers  and  commissioners,  with  their  respective  dis- 
tinctions, 

AN  officer  is  a  person  public,  that  hath  charge  ordinary, 
and  limited  by  law. 

A  commissioner  is  also  a  person  public,  but  his  charge 
is  extraordinary  and  limited  by  commission. 

Officers  are  of  two  sorts,  and  so  be  commissioners ;  the 

one  hath  power  to  command,  and  are  called  magistrates, 

'  the  other  hath  authority  to  execute ;  so  the  one  and  the 

other  are  persons  public,  yet  are  not  all  public  persons  either 

officers  or  commissioners. 

Commissioners  are  ordained  to  govern  in  provinces,  in 
war,  in  justice,  in  disposing  the  treasure,  or  some  other 
function  concerning  the  state ;  but  all  commissions  do  spring 
and  proceed  from  the  sovereign,  ma^trates,  and  commis- 
sioners. And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  every  commission 
ceaseth,  if  he  that  granted  the  commisaon  doth. die,  or  re- 
voke it,  or  if  the  commisuoners  during  his  commission  shall 
aspire  to  office  and  authority  equal  to  his  that  made  it. 

CHAP.  X. 

OfmoffistrateSy  their  qtudificcUians  and  elections, 

A  MAGISTRATE  is  an  officer  having  power  to  com- 
mand in  the  state ;  and  albeit  that  every  magistrate  be  an 
officer,  yet  every  officer  is  not  a  magistrate,  but  they  only 
that  have  power  to  command. 

Also  in  making  of  officers  and  magistrates  in  every  com- 
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monweal  three  things  are  specially  to  be  observed ;  viz.  who 
doth  make  them,  what  men  they  are  that  should  be  made, 
and  the  form  and  manner  how  they  are  made. 

The  first  appertaineth  to  him  or  them  in  whom  the  sove- 
reignty resteth ;  the  second  also  belongeth  to  majesty,  yet 
therdn  the  laws  are  commonly  followed,  especially  in  aristo- 
cracies and  states  popular :  in  the  one,  the  magistrates  are 
chosen  out  of  the  most  wealthy  or  most  noble ;  in  the  other, 
elected  out  of  the  whole  multitude. 

The  form  and  manner  of  choosing  magistrates  in  aristo- 
cracies and  states  popular,  is  either  by  election,  by  lot,  or 
by  both,  and  their  office  is  to  compel  those  that  do  not  obey 
what  sovereignty  commandeth ;  for  all  force  of  command- 
ment lieth  in  compulsion. 

Commandment  likewise  is  of  two  sorts :  the  one  may  be 
called  sovereign  and  absolute,  above  laws,  above  magistrates, 
and  above  people.  In  monarchies  such  command  is  proper 
to  the  prince  only ;  in  aristocracies  it  resteth  in  the  nobility, 
and  in  democracies  the  people  have  that  power. 

The  second  commandments  are  subject  both  to  sove- 
reignty and  law. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  every  magistrate  may  recall  his 
own  commandment,  and  forbid  what  he  did  command,  yet 
cannot  revoke  that  which  he  hath  judged. 

Also  in  presence  of  the  sovereign,  all  authority  of  ma- 
gistrates ceaseth ;  and  in  presence  of  great  magistrates  the 
inferior  have  no  power:  and  magistrates  equal  cannot  do 
any  thing  but  by  consent,  if  his  colleagues  or  fellow-magis- 
trates be  present. 

CHAP.  XL 

ObiervoHons  intrinsically  concerning  every  public  state  in 
points  of  justice,  treasure^  and  war. 

THE  first  concern  matter  intrinsic. 
The  second  touch  matter  extrinsic. 

Matters  intrinsic  are  three. 
The  administration  of  justice. 
The  mana^ng  of  the  treasure. 
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The  disposing  of  things  appertaining  to  war 

Matters  extrinsic  are  also  three. 

The  skill  how  to  deal  with  neighbours. 

The  diligence  to  vent  their  designs. 

The  way  how  to  win  so  much  confidence  with  some  of 
them,  as  to  be  made  partaker  of  whatsoever  they  mean  to 
enterprise. 

Touching  administration  of  Justice. 

The  good  and  direct  administration  of  justice  is  in  all 
places  a  principal  part  of  government ;  for  seldom  or  never 
shall  we  see  any  people  discontented  and  desirous  of  altera- 
tion, where  justice  is  equally  administered  without  respect 
of  persons ;  and  in  every  state  this  consideration  is  required, 
but  most  of  all  in  countries  that  do  front  upon  other  princes, 
or  were  lately  conquered :  hereunto  the  princess  vigilancy 
and  the  magistrates'  uprightness  are  especially  required ;  for 
oftentimes  the  prince  is  deceived,  and  the  magistrates  cor- 
rupted. It  behoveth  also  the  prince  to  maintain  the  judges 
and  ministers  of  justice  in  their  reputation,  and  yet  to  have 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  their  proceedings,  and  the  rather,  if  their 
authority  do  include  equity,  and  from  their  censure  be  no 
appeal ;  and  if  their  office  be  during  life,  and  they  are  men 
bom  and  dwelling  in  the  same  country,  all  these  things  are 
duly  to  be  considered  of  the  prince :  for  as  to  call  the  judges 
into  question  is,  as  it  were,  to  disgrace  the  judicial  seat ;  so 
to  wink  at  their  corruptions  were  matter  of  just  discontent 
to  the  subject.  In  this  case  therefore  the  prince  cannot  do 
more  than  by  his  wisdom  to  make  choice  of  good  men ;  and 
being  chosen,  to  hold  them  in  good  reputation,  so  as  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  may  proceed;  for  otherwise  great 
disorder,  contempt,  and  general  confusion  will  ensue  there^ 
of.  Secondly,  he  is  to  keep  his  eye  upon  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  lastly,  to  reserve  unto  himself  a  supreme  power 
of  appellation. 

Touching  the  treasure. 

The  want  of  money  is  in  all  states  very  perilous,  and 
most  of  all  in  those  which  are  of  least  strength,  and  do  con- 
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fine  upon  nations  with  whom  they  have  commonly  war,  or 
unassured  peace,  but  most  perilous  of  all  to  those  govern- 
m^its  which  are  remote  from  the  prince  or  place  where  they 
are  to  be  relieved. 

ITie  means  to  levy  treasure  a/rejimr. 

First,  The  customs  and  impositions  upon  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise and  traffic  is  to  be  looked  into  and  advanced. 

Secondly,  The  excessive  eating  of  usury  must  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Thirdly,  All  superfluous  charges  and  expenses  are  to  be 
taken  away. 

Lastly,  The  doings  and  accounts  of  ministers  are  severally 
to  be  examined. 

Touching  the  matter  of  custom  and  impost,  thereof  as- 
suredly a  great  profit  is  in  every  state  to  be  raised ;  chiefly 
where  peace  hath  long  continued,  and  where  the  country 
aflbrdeth  much  plenty  of  commodities  to  be  earned  out, 
aad  where  ports  are  to  receive  shipping. 

The  moderating  of  interest  is  ever  necessary,  and  chiefly 
in  this  age,  by  reason  that  money  aboundeth  in  Europe, 
smce  the  traffic  into  the  Indies;  for  such  men  as  have 
money  in  their  hands  in  great  plenty,  would  in  no  wise  em- 
ploy the  same  in  merchandise,  if  lawful  it  were  to  receive 
die  utmost  usury,  being  a  course  of  most  profit  and  greatest 
Mcurity. 

The  taking  away  of  superfluous  expenses  is  no  other 
tfamg  than  a  certain  wise  and  laudable  parsimony ;  which 
the  Romans  and  other  well-governed  states  did  use.  These 
ocpenses  consist  in  fees,  allowances,  and  wages  granted  to 
ministers  of  little  or  no  necessity ;  also  in  pensions,  rewards, 
entertainments,  and  donaries,  with  small  difficulty  to  be  mo- 
denied,  or  easily  to  be  suppressed. 

By  abridging  or  taking  away  of  these  needless  expenses 
a  marvellous  profit  will  be  saved  for  the  prince ;  but  if  he 
continue  them,  aind  by  imposing  upon  the  people  do  think 
to  increase  his  treasure  or  revenue,  besides  the  loss  of  their 
ivre,  he  may  also  baaard  their  obedience,  with  many  other 
inocmTenicndea. 

RALEGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  £ 
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Touching  war. 
Whatsoever  prince  or  commonweal  is  neighbour  to  any 
people  which  can,  will,  or  were  wont  to  offend,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  not  only  all  things  prepared  for  a  defence  of 
his  person  and  country,  but  also  to  forecast  and  use  every 
caution  and  other  diligence ;  for  the  inconveniences  which 
happen  to  government  are  sudden  and  unlooked  for ;  yea^ 
the  providence  and  provision  required  in  this  case  ought  to 
be  such,  as  the  expenses  all  other  ways  employed  must  stay 
to  supply  the  necessity  of  war. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Extrinsic  ohservationy  shewing  how  to  deal  zoiih  neighbour'- 
princes  and  provinces  respectively;  how  to  prevent  their 
designs,  and  decipher  their  intendments. 

THIS  first  point  of  matter  extrinsic  is  of  such  quality  as 
being  well  handled  procureth  great  good,  but  otherwise  be* 
Cometh  dangerous ;  for  the  proceeding  must  be  diverse,  ac- 
cording to  the  diversity  of  ends  which  the  prince  or  go- 
vernor intendeth ;  for  if  he  desire  to  continue  peace  with 
his  neighbours,  one  way  is  to  be  taken ;  but  otherwise  he 
is  to  work  that  seeketh  occasion  to  break,  and  to  become  an 
enemy  to  one  or  more  of  his  neighbours.  If  he  do  desire  to 
live  peaceably  with  all,  then  he  is  to  observe  these  rules ;  viz. 

First,  To  hold  and  continue  firmly  all  contracts  and  capi- 
tulations. 

Secondly,  To  shew  himself  resolved  neither  to  offer  nor 
take  the  least  touch  of  wrong  or  injury. 

Thirdly,  With  all  care  and  favour  to  further  commerce 
and  reciproke  trafiic  for  the  profit  of  the  subject,  and  in- 
crease of  the  princess  revenue. 

Fourthly,  Covertly  to  win  so  great  confidence  with  neigb* 
bours,  as  in  all  actions  of  unkindness  among  them  he  may 
be  made  umpire. 

Fifthly,  To  become  so  well  believed  with  them,  as  he  may 
remove  such  diffidences  as  grow  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

Sixthly,  Not  to  deny  protection  or  aid  to  them  that  are  the 
weakest,  and  chiefly  such  as  do  and  will  endure  hb  fortune* 
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Lastly,  In  favouring,  aiding,  and  protecting,  (unless  ne- 
^*e88ity  shall  otherwise  so  require,)  to  do  it  moderately,  so  as 
they  who  are  to  be  aided  become  not  jealous,  and  conse- 
quently seek  adherency  elsewhere,  which  oftentimes  hath 
q)ened  way  to  other  ndghbours  that  desire  a  like  occasion. 

How  to  prevent  their  designs. 

This  point  in  time  of  war  is  with  great  diligence  to  be 
looked  unto ;  also  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  all  occasions 
that  may  kindle  war  is  behoveful  \  for  to  foresee  what  may 
happen  to  the  prejudice  of  a  princess  profit  or  reputation  is 
a  part  of  great  wisdom.  The  means  to  attain  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  things  are  two : 

The  first  is  by  fiiends,  the  next  by  espials ;  the  one  for 
the  most  part  faithful,  the  other  not  so  assured. 

These  matters  are  well  to  be  considered ;  for  albeit  the 
nature  of  man  desireth  nothing  more  than  curiously  to  know 
the  doings  of  others,  yet  are  those  things  to  be  handled  with 
so  great  secrecy  and  dissimulation  as  the  princess  intent  be 
not  in  any  wise  suspected,  nor  the  ministers  made  odious ; 
for  these  sometimes,  to  win  themselves  reputation,  do  devise 
causes  of  difference  where  no  need  is,  divining  of  things  fu- 
ture which  prove  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  prince. 

To  win  confidence  zcith  neighbours. 

This  is  chiefly  attained  unto  by  being  loved  and  ho» 
noured  ;  for  these  things  do  work  so  many  good  effects,  as 
daily  experience  sufficeth,  without  any  express  example,  to 
prove  them  of  great  force. 

The  ways  to  win  love  and  trust  is,  in  all  actions  to  pro- 
ceed justly,  and  sometimes  to  wink  at  wrongs,  or  set  aside 
unnecessary  revenges ;  and  if  any  thing  be  done  not  justi- 
fiaUe,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed,  as  oftentimes  it  happeneth, 
there  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  minister ;  which  must  be 
porfcHrmed  with  so  great  show  of  revenge  and  dissimulation, 
by  ivproving  and  punishing  the  minister,  as  the  princes  of- 
fended may  be  satisfied,  and  believe  that  the  cause  of  un- 
kindiipas  pooeeeded  from  thence. 

e2 
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Now  only  it  resteth  that  somewliat  should  be  said  touch- 
ing provision,  to  the  end  the  people  may  not  be  drawn  into 
despair,  by  famine  or  extreme  dearth  of  victual,  and  chiefly 
for  want  of  corn,  which  is  one  principal  consideration  to  be 
regarded,  according  to  the  Italian  proverb,  Pane  in  Piaxza^ 
Giustitia  in  Palazzo^  siverezzaper  tutto:  whereunto  I  could 
wish  every  prince  or  supreme  governor  to  be  thus  qualified ; 
viz.  Facile  de  atidienza,  nonjhcile  de  credenza ;  desioeo  de 
spediiiony  essemplare  in  costund  propriiy  et  in  quei  de  sua 
casa  tale  che  vorra  govemare^  e  non  esser  govemak)  da  at- 
trOy  che  delia  raggione. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Observations  confirmed  by  authorities  qf  princes  and  prin- 
dpalitiesy  charactering  an  excellent  prince  or  governor. 

EVERY  good  and  lawful  piincipality  is  either  elective 
or  successive ;  of  them,  election  seemeth  the  more  ancieot, 
but  succes»on  in  divers  respects  the  better :  Minore  discri- 
mine  sumitur  princeps  quam  quceritur.  Tacit. 

The  chief  and  only  endeavour  of  every  good  prince 
ought  to  be  the  commodity  and  security  of  the  subjects; 
as  contrariwise  the  tyrant  seeketh  his  own  private  profit 
with  the  oppression  of  his  people :  Civium  non  servUus  sed 
tutela  tradita  est.     Sal. 

To  the  perfection  of  every  good  prince  two  things  are  ne- 
cessarily required;  viz.  prudence  and  virtue;  the  one  to  direct 
his  doings,  the  other  to  govern  his  life :  Rea;  eris  si  rede 
Jeceris,    Hor, 

The  second  care  which  appertaineth  to  a  good  prince  is, 
to  make  his  subjects  Uke  unto  himself ;  for  thereby  he  is 
not  only  honoured,  but  they  also  the  better  governed :  f^ 
cile  imperium  in  bonos.    Plant. 

Subjects  are  made  good  by  two  means ;  viz.  by  coBStraiDt 
of  law,  and  the  prince'^s  example ;  for  in  all  estates  the  peo- 
ple do  imitate  those  conditions  whereunto  they  see  the 
prince  inclined :  Qui  quid  Jadunt  prindpesj  prctdpert  oi- 
deaniur.  Quintil. 

All  virtues  be  required  in  a  prince,  but  justice  and  de- 
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mencj  are  most  necessary ;  for  justice  is  a  habit  of  doing 
thinga  justly,  as  well  to  himself  as  others,  and  giving  to 
every  one  so  much  as  to  him  appertaineth.  This  is  that 
virtue  that  preserveth  concord  among  men,  and  whereof 
they  be  called  good  :  Jus  et  csquitcts  vincula  civitcUum.  Cic. 

*  It  is  the  quality  of  this  virtue  also  to  proceed  equally 
and  temperately ;  it  informeth  the  prince  not  to  surcharge 
the  subjects  with  infinite  laws ;  for  thereof  proceedeth  the 
impoverishment  of  the  subjects  and  the  enriching  of  law- 
yers, a  kind  of  men  which  in  ages  more  ancient  did  seem 
of  no  necessity:  Sine  cauridicis  soHsJielices  oKmJiiereJu-' 
turcsque  sunt  urbes,   Sal. 

The  next  virtue  required  in  princes  is  clemency,  being  an 
inclination  of  the  mind  to  lenity  and  compassion,  yet  tem« 
pored  with  severity  and  judgment ;  this  quality  is  fit  for  all 
gneat  personages,  but  chiefly  princes,  because  their  occa- 
noo  to  use  it  is  most ;  by  it  also  the  love  of  men  is  gained : 
(iuid  vuli  regnarSj  languida  regnet  manu.   Sen. 

After  clemency,  fidelity  is  expected  in  all  good  princes, 
vfaich  is  a  certain  performance  and  observation  of  word  and 
promiae ;  this  virtue  seemeth  to  accompany  justice,  or  is  as 
k  were  the  same,  and  therefore  most  fit  for  princes :  Sanc^ 
Hssimum  generis  humani  bonum,  Liv. 

As  fidelity  followeth  justice,  so  doth  modesty  accompany 
demency;  modesty  is  a  temperature  of  reason,  whereby 
the  mind  of  man  is  so  governed,  as  neither  in  action  or 
opinion  he  over-deemeth  of  himself,  or  any  thing  that  is  his  ; 
a  quality  not  common  in  fortunate  folk,  and  most  rare  in 
princes :  Superbia  commune  nobiliioHs  malum.  Sal. 

Thia  virtue  doth  also  moderate  all  external  demonstration 
of  insolence,  pride,  and  arrogance,  and  therefore  necessary 
to  be  known  of  princes,  and  all  others  whom  favour  or  for- 
tune have  advanced :  Impone  JhelicitixH  tueejrcenosj  JiuA^ 
Vnus  iUam  reges.  Curt. 

But  as  princes  are  to  observe  the  bounds  of  modesty,  so 

*  The  antlM>r  of  the  EpbUe  Dedi-  that  lawyera*  covetousness  hath  al- 
catory  la  the  dodieaa  of  SaffoHc,  pre-     most  devoured  England. 

fiiaA  ttMr.  Lttiaicr't  Sermon,  saith 
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may  they  not  forget  the  majesty  appertidning  to  their  su- 
preme honour,  being  a  certain  reverend  greatness  due  to 
princely  virtue  and  royal  state ;  a  grace  and  gravity  no  less 
beseeming  a  prince  than  virtue  itself;  for  neither  over-much 
familiarity  nor  too  great  austerity  ought  to.  be  used  by 
princes:  FacilUas  autoritatemj  severitas  amorem  minuii. 
Tac. 

To  these  virtues  we  may  apply  liberality,  which  doth  not 
only  adorn,  but  highly  advance  the  honour  due  to  princes : 
thereby  also  the  good- will  of  men  is  gained ;  for  nothing  is 
more  fitting  a  princess  nature  than  bounty,  the  same  being 
accompanied  with  judgment,  and  performed  according  to 
the  laws  of  liberality :  Perdere  muUi  sciunij  donare  nesci-' 
uni.    Tac. 

It  seemeth  also  that  prudence  is  not  only  fit,  but  also 
among  other  virtues  necessary  in  a  prince }  for  the  daily  use 
thereof  is  in  all  human  actions  required,  and  chiefly  in  mat- 
ters of  state  and  government :  Prudentia  imperantis  prt^ 
pria  et  unica  virtus,     Arist. 

The  success  of  all  worldly  proceedings  doth  show  that 
prudence  hath  compassed  the  prosperous  event  of  human 
actions,  more  than  force  of  arms  or  other  power :  Mens  una 
sapiens  plurium  vincit  manus,   Eurip. 

Prudence  is  either  natural,  or  received  from  others ;  for 
whoso  can  counsel  himself  what  is  fit  to  be  done  needeth 
not  the  advice  of  others ;  but  they  that  want  such  perfection, 
and  are  nevertheless  capable,  and  are  willing  to  know  what 
others  inform,  ought  to  be  accounted  wise  enough :  Lau- 
datissimus  est  qui  cuncta  videbity  sed  laudandus  est  is  qui 
paret  recte  monenti.   Hesiod. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  prince's  intimate  counsellors  and  ministers  of  staiCy 

with  their  several  requisites, 

ALBEIT  the  excellent  spirit  of  some  princes  be  such 
as  doth  justly  deserve  the  highest  commendation ;  yet  for 
that  every  course  of  life  needeth  the  aid  of  men,  and  the 
mind  of  one  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite  care  appertain* 
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mg  to  public  affairs,  it  behoveth  princes  to  be  assisted: 
Magna  negotia  adfutoribus  egenU    Tac. 

These  assistants  may  be  properly  divided  into  counsel- 
lors and  ministers ;  the  one  to  advise,  the  other  to  execute : 
without  counsel,  no  kingdom,  no  state,  no  private  house  can 
stand ;  for  experience  hath  proved  that  commonweals  have 
prospered  so  long  as  good  counsel  did  govern ;  but  when 
favour,  fear,  or  voluptuousness  entered,  those  nations  be- 
came disordered,  and  in  the  end  subject  to  slavery:  (^id. 
dam  sacrum  prqfecto  est  consuUatio.    Plato. 

Counsellors  are  men  specially  selected  to  give  advice  to 
princes  or  commonwealths,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war :  the 
chief  qualities  required  in  such  men  are  fidelity  and  know- 
ledge, which  two  concurring  do  make  them  both  good  and 
wise,  and  consequently  fit  for  counsel :  Prudentis  proprium 
muntis  recte  consulere.    Arist 

The  election  of  counsellors  is  and  ought  to  be  chiefly 
among  men  of  long  experience  and  grave  years;  for  as 
youth  is  fittest  for  action  in  respect  of  corporal  strength^  so 
elder  folk,  having  felt  the  force  of  every  fortune,  and  ob- 
served the  course  of  worldly  proceedings,  do  seem  most  meet 
for  consultation :  CoruiUa  sentmiy  facta Juvenum.    Plato. 

Albeit  we  say,  that  the  excellency  of  wisdom  should  be 
in  counsellors ;  yet  do  we  not  require  so  quick  and  fiery  a 
conceit  as  is  more  apt  for  innovation  than  orderly  govern- 
ment: Hebetiores  quam  acutiores  melius  remp»  admin^ 
istrani.    Thucyd. 

To  fidelity  and  experience  we  wish  that  our  counsellors 
diould  be  endued  with  piety,  liberty,  constancy,  modesty, 
and  cdlence;  for  as  the  aid  and  assistance  of  God  is  that 
which  govemeth  all  good  counsels,  so  liberty  of  speech,  and 
magnanimous  uttering  of  what  is  good  and  fit,  is  necessary 
in  counsellors.  Likewise  to  be  constant,  and  not  to  vary  in 
opinion,  dther  for  fear  or  favour,  is  very  commendable: 
also,  as  modesty  in  giving  counsel  escheweth  all  offences^ 
and  gaineth  good-will,  so  secrecy  is  the  best  and  most  secure 
means  to  govern  all  public  affairs :  Res  magnce  sustineri 
nan  possunt  ab  eo  qui  tacere  nequit.    Curt. 

£  4 
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The  first  obstacle  to  good  counsel  is  patinacy,  or  opini- 
ativeness,  a  condition  far  unfit  for  counsellors ;  yet  some  men 
$re  so  far  in  love  vith  their  own  opiniastre  conceits,  as  that 
they  cannot  patiently  endure  opposition  ;  secondly,  discord 
must  from  counsellors  be  removed,  because  private  offenee 
many  times  impeacheth  public  proceedings ;  thirdly,  affee- 
iion  is  an  enemy  to  counsel,  the  same  being  commonly  ac- 
companied with  anger,  wherewith  nothing  can  be  rightly  or 
considerately  done ;  lastly,  avarice  seemeth  a  vice  worthy  to 
be  abhorred  of  all  counsellors,  because  it  driveth  away  both 
fidelity  and  honesty,  the  principal  pillars  of  all  good  counsel : 
Pesstmum  vert  (iffectua  etjudicii  venenum^  utilitas.    Tac 

To  good  counsel  other  impediments  there  are,  which 
square  not  with  wisdom  ;  for  all  crafty  and  hazarding  coun- 
sels do  seem  in  the  be^nning  likely  to  succeed,  but  aftei*- 
wards,  and  chiefly  in  the  end,  do  prove  hard,  and  of  evil 
event.  It  therefore  seemeth  behoveful  to  be  wary  in  re^ 
solving,  and  bold  in  executing :  Animtu  vereri  qui  scit,  9cii 
tuto  aggredu    Pub. 

Another  let  to  good  consultation  is  immoderate  derire, 
which  every  wise  man  must  endeavour  to  restrain  :  Cupidi- 
fate  pauca  rede  Jiunt^  circumspectione  plurima.    Thucyd. 

Thirdly,  Haste  is  an  enemy  to  good  deliberation,  for  whoso 
greedily  desireth  any  thing,  proceedeth  rashly,  and  rash 
proceeding  endeth  ever  in  repentance :  Scelera  impetuj  bona 
ootmlia  mora  valescunt.    Tac. 

Of  ministers  of  state. 

Having  already  q)oken  of  counsellors,  somewhat  is  to  be 
spoken  of  ministers;  I  mean  those  that  either  publicly  or 
privately  serve  the  prince  in  any  function.  In  choice  of 
which  men  care  must  be  had,  first,  that  they  be  persons 
honestly  born^  for  no  man  descended  of  base  parentage  may 
be  admitted,  unless  in  him  be  found  some  noble  and  excel- 
lent virtue :  Optimus  qtdsqtte  nobilissimus.    Plato. 

Secondly,  They  ought  to  be  of  honest  condition,  and  ot 
good  fame ;  for  that  commonweal  is  better  and  more  securt 
where  the  prince  is  not  good,  than  is  that  where  his  miir- 
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isten  are  evil.  It  seemeth  therefore  that  ministers  should 
be  men  of  good  quality  and  blameless :  Emitur  sda  virhiie 
potestas.    Claud. 

Thirdly,  Consideration  is  to  be  had  of  their  capacity  and 
fitness  for  that  function  wherein  they  are  to  be  used  ;  for  as 
some  men  are  apt  for  learning,  so  others  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  arms.  Also,  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  square 
with  the  office  whereunto  he  is  appointed,  in  which  matter 
some  princes  have  used  great  caution ;  for  as  they  little 
liked  cS  men  excellent,  so  they  utterly  detested  the  vicious ; 
the  one  they  doubted  to  trust  in  regard  of  themselves,  the 
other  were  thought  a  public  indignity  to  the  state.  Wise 
men  have  tlierefore  resolved  that  those  wits  which  are  nei- 
ther over-haughty  and  Angular,  nor  they  which  be  base  or 
dull,  are  fittest  for  princes^  secrets  and  services ;  howsoever 
we  may  say  with  Tacitus,  Nescio  quomodo  aulica  hcec  co- 
mitia  iiffectus  dirigit^  et  Jato  quodam  ac  sorte  nascendi^  %U 
cmUraj  ita  principtum  inclinatio  in  hoa^  offenMo  in  Uhs  est. 
Tac. 

And  because  the  course  and  quality  of  men^s  lives  serv- 
ing in  court  is  of  all  other  the  most  uncertain  and  danger- 
ous, great  heed  and  circumspection  ought  therein  to  be 
used ;  for  whoso  serveth  negligently,  forgetting  the  dutiful 
endeavours  appert^ing  to  the  place,  seemeth  to  take  a 
way  of  no  good  speed :  Quanto  quis  cbsequio  prompHory 
tanio  honoribus  et  epibus  extollitur.    Tac. 

It  shall  also  become  such  a  man  to  look  well  unto  his 
own  profit,  and  behave  himself  rather  boldly  than  bashfully : 
Mdlu9  minister  regii  imperii  pudor.     Sen. 

To  be  modest,  and  closely  to  handle  all  actions,  is  also  a 
ooune  well  beseeming  a  courtier ;  neither  shall  he  do  well 
to  attribute  any  good  success  to  his  own  virtue  or  merit, 
but  acknowledge  all  to  proceed  from  the  princess  bounty 
and  goodness,  by  which  means  envy  is  eschewed,  and  the 
prince  not  robbed  of  his  honour :  Hcec  est  conditio  regum^ 
casus  tantum  adversos  hominibus  tribuantj  secundos  virtuU 
SU4B*    Prov.  Emped. 

And  to  conclude  these  jNreoepCs  summarily,  I  say  it.be- 
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hoveth  all  ministers  and  servants  in  court  to  be  patient, 
wary,  and  of  few  words:  Fraudum  aedes  aula.    Sen. 

CHAP.  XV. 

TTie  art  ofrvlingj  or  mystery  of  regimen. 

TO  govern  is  a  certain  skill  how  to  command  and  con- 
tinue subjects  in  due  obedience,  so  as  offend  they  ought 
not,  or,  if  they  will,  they  cannot ;  wherein  two  special  things 
are  to  be  considered,  viz.  the  nature  of  men  and  the  nature 
of  the  state ;  but  first  the  condition  of  the  vulgar  must  be 
well  conceived :  Noscenda  natura  vtUgi,  et  guibtis  modis 
temperanter  habeatur.    Tac. 

The  disposition  of  men  is  diverse ;  some  are  apt  to  anger^ 
some  are  hardy,  some  fearful;  it  therefore  behoveth  the 
prince  to  accommodate  his  government  to  the  humour  of 
the  people  whom  he  govemeth  :  Principis  est  virtus  max- 
ima  nosse  suos.    Mart. 

Likewise  the  nature  of  commonweals  is  mutable  and  sub- 
ject  to  change,  and  kings  are  not  only  accompanied  with 
fortune,  but  also  followed  with  hate ;  which  breedeth  a  con* 
Unual  diffidence,  chiefly  towards  those  that  are  nearest  to 
majesty :  Suspectus  semper  invisusque  dominantibus  quis^ 
quis  proanmus  desti/natur.   Tac. 

Moreover  the  vulgar  sort  is  generally  variable,  rash, 
hardy,  and  void  of  judgment :  Ex  opiniane  muUa,  ex  ve^ 
ritate  pauca  Judicat,    Cic. 

To  confirm  a  government,  force  and  arms  are  of  greatest 
necessity;  by  force,  I  mean  the  guards  and  arms  which 
princes  use  for  their  defence  or  ornament:  Miles  injbro^ 
miles  in  curia  principem  comitari  debet    Tac. 

To  this  may  be  added,  fortification  and  strong  buildings, 
in  these  days  much  used  by  new  princes,  and  others  also,  to 
whom  people  yield  not  willing  obedience.  In  ancient  times 
princes  planted  colonies,  as  well  to  suppress  rebellion  in 
conquered  countries,  as  to  front  suspected  neighbours: 
CoUmice  vera  sedes  servitutis.    Tac. 

The  government  of  princes  is  also  greatly  increased  by  a 
virtue  which  I  call  a  commendable  affection  in  stUbjects^ 
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proceeding  of  love  and  authority ;  these  effects  do  grow 
from  the  princess  own  merit,  but  their  being  liveth  in  the 
mind  of  the  people ;  this  love  is  gained  by  lenity,  liberality, 
and  mercy,  yet  is  every  of  them  to  be  tempered  :  Nee  out 
reverentiam  terrore,  aui  amorem  humilitcUe  captabis.  Plin. 

Affection  is  also  no  way  sooner  won  than  by  liberality, 
the  same  being  used  with  judgment  and  moderation :  BeL 
lorum  sociiSf  periculorum  consortibuSy  rive  de  te  bene  ac 
fortiUr meritis.    Sen. 

By  indulgence  Ukewise,  and  princely  affability,  the  love 
of  men  is  gained ;  for  the  multitude  desire  no  more  than 
necessary  food,  and  liberty  to  use  ordinary  recreations: 
VuJgOy  ricui  pueris,  omne  ludicrum  in  pretio  est.    Sen. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  princely  authority;  wherein  it  consists^  and  hm  far  to 

be  extended  and  delegated, 

AUTHORITY  is  a  certain  reverend  impression  in  the 
minds  of  subjects  and  others  touching  the  princess  virtue 
and  government ;  it  resteth  chiefly  in  admiration  and  fear : 
Ingeniia  quibusdam  gentibus  erga  reges  sues  veneratio» 
Curt. 

Authority  connsteth  in  three  things;  viz.  the  form  of 
government,  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  condition 
fd  the  prince ;  for  in  them  all  reputation  and  security  rest* 
eth :  Mcgestas  imperii,  saliUis  tutela.    Curt. 

Whoso  desireth  to  govern  well,  it  behoveth  him  to  use 
severity,  constancy,  and  restraint ;  for  overmuch  lenity  in- 
troduceth  contempt,  and  certain  hope  of  impunity ;  the  con- 
ation of  men  being  such  as  cannot  be  restrained  by  shame, 
yet  it  is  to  be  commanded  by  fear :  Salutaris  severitaa  vin- 
cii  inanem  speciem  clementicB.    Cic. 

Yet  ought  severity  to  be  used  with  great  respect,  and 
sparingly,  because  over-great  terror  breedeth  desperation: 
Poena  ad  paucosy  metus  ad  omnes  perveniat.    Cic. 

To  govern  constantly  is  nothing  else  but  to  continue  the 
old  and  andent  laws  in  force  without  change  or  innovation, 
unless  exceeding  great  commodity  or  urgent  necessity  shall 
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8o  require;  for  where  extreme  punishments  are  used,  ib- 
formation  is  always  needful :  Nocet  interdum  priscus  rigor 
et  nimia  severitas.  Tac. 

Also  to  restrain  authority  is  a  matter  of  great  necessity, 
and  worthy  a  wise  prince ;  else  he  maketh  others  partakers 
<^  the  honour  and  power  to  himself  only  due,  the  same 
being  also  dangerous :  Periadosum  privaii  honUnis  nomen 
supra  {immo  et  Juxta)  principes  extoUL    Tac. 

It  seemeth  also  perilous  that  great  authority  given  to  pri- 
vate men  should  be  long ;  for  thereby  oftentimes  they  are 
made  insolent,  and  apt  to  innovation :  lAbertatis  sive  prifu 
eipatus  magna  custodia  est,  si  magna  imperiadiutuma  esse 
non  sinas.  Liv. 

Authority  is  also  reinforced  and  enlarged  by  power,  with- 
out which  no  prince  can  either  take  from  others  or  defend 
his  own :  Parum  tuta  sine  viribus  mofestas.   Liv. 

CHAP.  XVII. 
Of  power  andjbrce,  and  how  to  be  raised  and  maintained. 

POWER  and  strength  is  attained  by  these  five  ways : 
money,  arms,  counsel,  friends,  and  fortune ;  but  of  these 
the  first  and  most  forcible  is  money :  Nihil  tarn  muniktm 
quod  non  expugnari  pectmia  possit   Cic. 

Next  to  money,  arms  are  of  most  use,  as  well  to  defend  as 
to  ofiend ;  to  keep,  as  to  conquer ;  for  oftentimes  occasion 
is  to  be  ofiered  as  well  to  take  from  others,  as  to  hold  what 
is  our  own :  Sua  retinere  privat(B  est  domuSj  de  alienis  oer- 
tare  regia  laus  est.  Tac. 

Also  of  great  and  necessary  use  is  counsel,  to  devise  how 
arms  ought  to  be  employed  €X  enforced  :  Arma  concHio  tem^ 
peranda.  Tac. 

Likewise,  friends  and  confederates  do  greatly  increase 
the  virtue  of  power,  the  same  being  such  as  have  both  wit 
and  ability  to  aid  :  In  caducum  parietem  ne  incRna,  Adr. 

The  last,  yet  not  the  least  part  of  power,  consistetb  in 
fortune,  whereof  daily  experience  may  be  seen ;  for  the 
success  of  all  human  actions  seems  rather  to  proceed  from 
fortune  than  virtue :  Omni  rations  potentiorjbrtuna.  Curt. 
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To  these  particularities  concerning  power,  we  may  add 
the  qualities  of  the  prince,  which  greatly  grace  his  au* 
thority ;  these  are  partly  internal  and  partly  external :  by 
iiie  one  I  mean  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  by  the  other  a  cer* 
tain  seemly  behaviour  and  comely  gesture  of  the  body ;  of 
the  first  kind  I  do  suppose  piety  and  providence  to  be  the 
diief,  for  piety  maketh  a  prince  venerable,  and  like  imto 
God :  Opartet  principem  res  divmas  videri  curare  serio  et 
mUe  omnia.  Arist. 

Providence  is  a  forecast,  and  likely  conjecture  of  things 
to  come,  supposed  to  be  in  those  princes  that  in  their  actions 
proceed  slowly  and  circumspectly ;  it  seemeth  also  a  course 
of  princely  discretion  to  be  retired,  and  not  ordinarily  to 
converse  with  many :  Autoritaiem  absentia  tueare.   Suet. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ofconspiracf/  and  treason;  with  the  causes  and  ways  qf 

prevention  or  discovery. 

CONSPIRACY  is  commonly  addressed  to  the  princess 
person ;  treasons  are  addressed  agidnst  his  government,  au- 
thority, country,  subjects,  or  places  of  strength.  These 
mischiefs  are  easily  feared,  but  hardly  eschewed ;  for  albeit 
open  enemies  are  openly  encountered,  yet  fraud  and  sub- 
tlety are  secret  foes,  and  consequently  not  to  be  avoided : 
OccuUa  perieula  neque  prtEvidere  neque  vitare  inpromptu 
est.   SaUust. 

The  danger  of  conspiracy  proceedeth  of  divers  causes,  as 
avarice,  infidelity  of  subjects,  ambition  in  servants,  and  cor- 
ruption in  soldiers,  therefore  with  great  difficulty  to  be 
avoided :  Vitee  twB  dominus  est,  quisquis  suam  contempsii. 
Sen. 

Notwithstanding,  it  seemeth  that  either  by  inquisition, 
punishment,  innocency,  or  destiny,  the  evil  affection  of  men 
may  be  oftentimes  discovered  : 

1.  For  whoso  will  curiously  inquire  and  consider  the 
aedoDB  and  ordinary  speeches  of  men,  (I  mean  those  that  be 
persons  of  honour  and  reputation,)  may  oftentimes  vent  the 
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mine  that  lurketh  in  the  minds :  Quoniam  raro  nisi  male 
loguuti  malejudunt   Lips. 

2.  Punishment  is  likewise  a  thing  so  terrible,  that  the 
consideration  thereof,  with  the  hope  of  reward,  doth  often 
discover  those  dangerous  intentions  :  Crudatu  aut  pnemio 
cuncta  pervia  sunt.   Tac. 

But  as  it  is  wisdom  in  princes  to  ^ve  ear  to  informers,  90 
are  they  not  always  to  be  believed ;  for  hope,  envy,  hatei 
or  some  other  passion,  oftentimes  draw  them  to  speak  un- 
truly :   Q^is  innocens  esse  potest  si  accusare  sttfficit  f    Tac 

3.  The  third  and  likeliest  defence  against  conspiracy  is 
the  princess  own  innocency ;  for  never  having  injured  any 
man,  it  cannot  be  thought  there  liveth  any  subject  so  lewd 
as  will  endeavour  to  hurt  him  :  Fidelissima  custodia  prin- 
cipis  ipsius  innocentia.  Plin. 

4.  The  last  and  best  bulwark,  to  withstand  the  force  of  this 
mischief,  we  call  destiny ;  which  proceeding  from  the  foun- 
tain of  divine  Providence,  may  be  truly  called  the  will  of 
God ;  in  whose  power  it  resteth  to  protect  and  defend  good 
princes :  lUe  erit  a  latere  tuo,  et  custodiet  pedem  tuum  ne 
capiaris.   Psal. 

Treasons  are  most  commonly  enterprised  by  covetous 
persons,  who,  preferring  private  profit  before  fame  or  fide- 
lity,  do  not  fear  to  enter  into  any  impious  action  ;  to  this 
humour  ambitious  men,  dissentious,  and  all  such  as  be  de- 
sirous of  innovation,  are  inclined :  Ptdcra  loquentes  iidem  in 
pectore  prava  strtientes.   Hom. 

To  these  offenders  no  punishment  equal  to  their  impious 
merit  can  be  devised,  being  persons  odious  as  well  to  friends 
as  foes :  Preditores  etiam  in  quos  antep&iiunt^  invisi  sunt. 
Tac, 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  public  hate  and  contempt^  with  the  occasions  and  means 

to  redress  and  avoid  it 

HAVING  biiefly  touched  the  virtues  and  means  where* 
by  princes  are  maintained  in  authority  and  honour^   let 
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sometliiiig  be  said  of  the  causes  from  whence  their  ruin  doth 
proceed;  the  chief  whereof  seemeth  to  be  hate  and  con- 
tempt: hate  Cometh  of  fear,  which  the  more  common  it  is, 
the  more  dangerous :  Nulla  vis  imperii  tanta  esty  qucapre^ 
menu  metu  possit  esse  diuturna.   Cic. 

The  causes  of  fear  are  punishments,  impositions,  and  ri- 
gour ;  and  therefore  it  behoveth  a  prince  not  only  to  shun 
them,  but  to  eschew  those  actions  whereby  he  may  reason- 
ably incur  their  suspicion:  Sentias  enim  homines  ut  me-- 
iuant  aut  oderinty  nan  minus  opinione  etjama,  quam  certa 
aUqua  roHone  moveri.   Cic. 

Yet  punishment,  imposition,  and  censure  are  in  all  states 
necessary,  although  they  shew,  and  seem  terrible,  and  con- 
sequently breed  a  certidn  desperation  in  subjects,  unless 
they  be  discreetly  and  modestly  used  ;  for  extreme  and  fre- 
quent punishments  taste  of  cruelty;  great  and  many  im- 
posts savour  of  covetousness ;  censure  of  manners,  when  it 
exceedeth  the  quality  of  offences,  doth  seem  rigour  in  these 
matters;  therefore  it  behoveth  the  prince  to  be  moderate 
and  cautelous,  chiefly  in  capital  punishment,  which  must  be 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  justice  :  Sit  apud  pfincipem 
parsimonia  eiiam  vUissimi  sanguinis*   Sen. 

But  if  for  security  sake  the  prince  be  forced  to  punish^ 
let  the  same  be  done  with  show  of  great  sorrow  and  loath- 
ness :  Tanquiwi  invitus,  et  magno  cum  tormento  ad  casti* 
gandum  veniaL   Sen. 

Let  all  punishments  also  be  slowly  executed,  for  they 
that  are  hastily  punished  do  seem  to  have  been  willingly 
condemned;  neither  ought  any  capital  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  but  only  that  which  is  profitable  to  the  common- 
weal, and  for  example  sake :  Non  tarn  ut  ipsi  pereant,  quam 
ui  oKos  pereundo  deterreant.   Sen. 

In  punishing  also,  a  special  respect  must  be  had,  that  no 
show  of  content  or  pleasure  be  taken  therein :  Formu  ra- 
hiei  est  sanguine  et  xmlneribus  gaudere.   Sen. 

Also  in  punishing,  equality  must  be  observed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  punishment  according  to  the  custom  :  Nee  eis^ 
dtm  de  causis  aliiplectantury  alii  ne  appeUentur  quidem.  Cic 
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But  in  punishing  public  ofiences,  wherdn  a  multitude 
have  part,  the  execution  ought  to  be  otherwise,  and  as  it 
were  at  an  instant,  which  may  haply  seem  terrible,  but  in 
effect  is  not :  Frequens  vindicta  paucorum  odium  reprimUj 
omnium  irritat.   Sen. 

Another  means  to  satisfy  a  people  offended  is,  to  punish 
the  ministers  of  cruelty,  and  with  their  blood  to  wash  away 
the  common  hatred  :  Piaculares  publici  odii  victim^B.  Plin. 
By  this  king  David  did  appease  the  Gibeonltes. 

The  next  cause  of  discontent  cometh  of  impositions,  under 
which  word  is  comprehended  all  levies  of  money,  a  matter 
nothing  pleasing  to  people,  as  that  which  they  esteem  equal 
to  their  own  lives  :  Pecunia  anima  et  sanguis  est  mortali- 
bus.   Plant. 

First,  to  remove  hate  conceived  of  this  cause  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  public  expostulation  of  necessity;  for 
what  commonwealth  or  kingdom  can  be  without  tributes  P 
NuUa  quies  gentium  sithe  armis,  nee  arma  sine  sHpendOs, 
nee  stipendia  sine  tributis  haberi  queunt,   Tac. 

The  second  remedy  against  hate  for  impo^tions,  is  to 
make  moderate  levies,  and  rare  ;  for,  as  Tiberius  the  emperar 
was  wont  to  say,  a  sheep  should  be  fleeced,  not  flayed :  Qui 
nimis  emungit^  elicit  sanguinem.   Tac. 

Thirdly,  also  to  eschew  the  offence  of  people,  it  behoveth 
the  prince  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  on  informers,  promoters, 
and  such  fiscal  ministers,  whose  cruelty  and  covetous  pro- 
ceedings do  oftentimes  occasion  great  hate ;  but  this  wis- 
chief  may  be,  though  hardly,  encountered,  either  by  choos- 
ing honest  officers,  or  (proving  otherwise)  not  only  to  re- 
move them,  but  to  use  them  as  sponges :  Exprimendi  post- 
quam  biberint.   Suet. 

In  all  impositions  or  taxations,  no  cruelty  or  force  ought 
to  be  used,  the  second  cause  to  kindle  hate,  and  to  meet 
vrith  that  mischief;  nothing  is  better  than  to  proceed  mo- 
derately, and  without  extremity :  Ne  boves  ipsos,  mom 
ogros^  postremo  corpora  servitio  out  posnee  tradani.   Tac. 

The  fourth  remedy  is  the  prince's  own  parsimony,  not 
giving  so  largely  to  private  persons,  as  thereby  to  be  forced 
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to  take  from  the  multitude :  Magnce  opes  non  tarn  muUa 
cofnendoy  quam  hand  multa  perdendo,  qu€eruntur.  Mas- 
cenas. 

The  kst  help  against  hate  is,  in  taxation  to  proceed 
equally,  indifferently,  and  without  favour  or  respect ;  and 
that  the  assessors  of  taxes  may  be  elected  of  the  meaner 
sort  ot  people :  Popukta  maximamjidem  rerum  suarum  ha^ 
bet.   Tac. 

Touching  censure,  which  we  numbered  amongst  the 
causes  whereof  hate  is  conceived,  much  needeth  not  to  be 
spoken,  because  the  same  is  discontinued,  or  rather  utterly 
forgotten ;  yet  doth  it  seem  a  thing  necessary,  being  a  cer- 
tain observation  and  controlment  of  such  evil  manners  and 
discnitlers  as  were  not  by  law  corri^ble ;  these  officers  were 
by  the  Romans  called  magiHri  pudoris  et  modesticR.  liv. 

To  the  function  of  censures  these  two  things  were  an- 
ciently sulgect,  manners  and  excess;  under  manners  I  com- 
preh^id  wantonness,  drunkenness,  diceing,  brawling,  per- 
jury, and  all  such  lewdness  as  modesty  condemneth.  These 
disoixlers  were  anciently  punished  by  the  discretion  of  cen- 
sors in  all  ages  and  sexes,  to  the  end  that  idleness  might  be 
generally  avoided :  Universa  plebs  habecU  negoiia  sua^  quu 
hug  a  malo  publico  deiineaiur.    Sailust. 

Excess  includeth  riotousness,  expense  of  money,  prodigal 
housekeeping,  banqueting,  and  superfluity  in  apparel, 
which  things  are  the  mothers  of  many  mischiefs.  It  also 
aeemeth  in  some  sort  perilous  to  the  prince,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  exceed  either  in  coveting  or  consuming :  Nemo 
mmU  excedaij  sive  amicorum  copia^  eive  opum.   Arist. 

The  punishment  inflicted  upon  these  sorts  of  offenders 
were  either  ignominy  or  pecuniary  punishments :  Censoris 
judicium  damnaio  nihil  i^ert  nisi  ruborvm.   Tac. 

The  first  and  chiefest  means  to  remove  these  inconve- 
mendes  is  the  princess  own  example,  whose  life  being  well 
censured  easily  reduceth  others  to  order :  Vita  principis 
censura  perpetua.  Plin. 

Secondly,  Those  disorders  may  be  taken  away  without 
dangeie,  if  the  censures  do  proceed  by  degrees,  and  leisurely; 
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for  the  nature  of  man  may  not  suddenly  be  altered :  Vu 
tia  quccdam  tdUitJiicilius  princeps,  si  eorum  sit  patiens. 
Sen. 

These  are  the  chiefest  rules  whereby  to  eschew  hate,  but 
impossible  it  is  for  any  prince  or  minister  utterly  to  avoid 
it;  for  being  himself  good,  he  incurreth  the  offence  of  all 
bad  folk ;  if  he  be  evil,  good  men  will  hate  him :  this  dan- 
ger therefore  wise  and  virtuous  princes  have  little  regarded, 
because  hate  may  be  gained  as  well  by  good  as  evil  doing : 
Odia  qui  nimium  timety  regnare  nescit.   Sen. 

One  other  means  to  remove  this  error  is,  to  reward  the 
good  and  well-deser^'ing  subjects;  for  no  man  can  think 
him  cruel,  that  for  love  to  virtue  useth  austerity;  which 
will  appear  when  he  bestoweth  bountifully  to  the  good: 
Prcemio  etpcsna  respiMica  coniinetur.   Solon. 

The  other  vice  which  endangereth  the  state  of  princes, 
we  call  contempt;  being  a  certain  base  and  vile  conceit, 
which  entereth  into  the  subjects,  strangers,  or  servants,  of 
the  prince  and  his  proceedings ;  for  the  authority  of  a  king 
may  be  resembled  to  the  powers  of  man^s  mind,  whereunto 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes,  do  by  consent  obey :  Vires 
imperii  in  consensu  obedientium  sunt.   Liv. 

The  causes  of  contempt  do  proceed  chiefly  from  the  iTorm 
of  government,  fortune,  or  the  princess  manners ;  the  form 
of  government  becometh  contemptible,  when  the  prince  de- 
^ring  to  be  thought  merciful,  ruleth  rather  pitifully  than 
justly ;  which  manner  of  proceeding  taketh  away  all  re- 
verence in  the  people,  and  in  lieu  thereof  entereth  liberty, 
or  at  least  a  certain  boldness  to  ofiend:  Factdtas  Jaciendi 
quod  cuilibet  visum^  non  potest  comprimere  ingenitam  sin- 
gulis hofninibus  pravitatem,  Tac. 

Also  to  be  mutable,  irresolute,  light  and  inconsiderate  in 
bestowing  the  honours  and  offices  of  state,  maketh  the 
prince  contemptible :  Qui  prcesentibus  Jruitur,  nee  in  lof^ 
gius  constdtat.   Arist. 

But  if  contempt  be  caused  by  fortune,  or,  as  may  be  said 
more  reasonably,  by  destiny,  and  that  those  friends  do  fail 
who  ought  in  duty  to  defend  the  prince  and  his  authority, 
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then  is  there  small  hope  to  eschew  contempt :  Fato  cibnowia 
virtus.   Plant 

The  prince'^s  manners  do  breed  contempt  when  he  yield- 
eth  his  affections  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  or  if  he  incur  the 
suspicion  of  simplicity,  cowardice,  or  any  such  vice,  un- 
worthy the  dignity  he  beareth :  common  people  do  some- 
times also  disesteem  the  prince  for  external  and  light  causes, 
as  deformity  of  person,  sickness,  or  such  like :  Mo8  vulgi 
eH^Jbriuita  et  externa  ad  ctdpam  trahere.  Tac. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  diffidence  and  dissimulaiion  in  the  management  of  state 

affairs. 

ALBEIT  roundness  and  plaindealing  be  most  worthy 
praise,  chiefly  in  private  persons ;  yet  because  all  men  in 
their  actions  do  not  so  proceed,  it  behoveth  wise  men,  and 
princes  above  others,  at  occasions  to  semble  and  dissemble ; 
for  as  in  all  actions  a  prince  ought  to  be  slow  and  advised, 
80  in  consent  and  believing,  haste  and  facility  is  most  dan- 
gerous; and  though  credulity  be  rather  an  error  than  a 
&ult,  yet  for  princes  it  is  both  unfit  and  perilous.  Where- 
fore it  importeth  them  to  be  defended  with  this  caution: 
inAi/  credendOf  atque  omnia  cavendo.   Cic. 

Notwithstanding,  he  must  not  show  himself  diffident  or 
distrustful  utterly ;  but  as  I  wish  he  should  not  oversligbtly 
believe  all  men,  so  ought  he  not  for  small  causes  distrust 
every  man :  MuUiJaOere  doctierunty  dum  timentJiiUi.  Sen. 

Dissimulation  is  as  it  were  begotten  by  diffidence,  a  qua- 
lity in  princes  of  so  great  necessity,  as  moved  the  emperor 
Tiberius  to  say,  Nescit  regnare^  qui  nescit  dissimidare. 

The  necessity  of  disrimulation  is  chiefly  to  be  used  with 
strangers  and  enemies :  it  also  sheweth  a  certain  discretion 
in  magistrates,  sometimes  to  disguise  with  friends  when  no 
offence  doth  thereof  follow :  Ddi  non  doU  sunt,  nisi  astu 
colas.   Plant. 

This  kind  of  craft  albeit  in  every  man's  conceit  not  prais- 
able,  is  nevertheless  tolerable ;  and  for  princes  and  magis- 
trates (the  same  being  used  to  good  ends)  very  necessary. 
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But  those  cunnings  which  are  contrary  to  virtue  ought  not 
of  honest  men  to  be  used ;  neither  dare  I  commend  adula- 
tion and  corruption,  though  they  be  often  used  in  oourti 
and  are  of  some  learned  writers  allowed :  Dedpere  pro  mo- 
ribus  temporunif  prudentia  est.   Plin. 

By  great  subtlety  and  frauds  contrary  to  virtue  and  piety, 
I  mean  perjury  and  injustice,  which  though  all  men  in 
words  detest,  yet  in  deeds  are  used  of  many,  persuading 
themselves  by  cavillations  and  sophistications  to  excuse  the 
impiety  of  their  false  oaths,  as  it  is  written  of  Lysander : 
Pueros  talis f  vivos  juramentis  circumvenire  sciebat.   Plut. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  war  defensive  and  involve ;  witk  instructions  touching 
laws  qfarmSj  soldiers^  and  military  discipline. 

THE  art  military  is  of  all  other  qualities  most  necessary 
for  princes,  for  without  it  they  cannot  be  defended ;  force 
of  men  only  sufficeth  not,  unless  the  same  be  governed  by 
counsel  and  martial  wisdom :  Duo  sunt  quibus  resp.  servO' 
iur;  in  hostesjbrtitudo,  et  domi  concordia.  Tac. 

Military  knowledge  concemeth  war,  and  every  war  is 
either  foreign  or  domestical ;  touching  foreign,  it  must  be 
considered  when  it  must  be  begun,  bow  to  continue  it,  and 
when  to  be  ended ;  to  begin  war,  a  prince  is  to  take  heed 
that  the  cause  be  just,  and  the  enterprise  advisedly  entered 
into :  Sunt  enim  et  belli  sicut  pads  Juray  Justeque  ea  non 
minus  acjbrtiter  gerere  debes.  Liv. 

The  laws  of  arms  are  in  all  commonweals  to  be  duly  ob- 
served ;  for  to  enter  fight  rashly,  and  without  respect  to  rea- 
son, were  beastly ;  also  to  kill  or  slay  would  work  no  bet- 
ter efPect,  than  that  all  nations  should  without  mercy  mur- 
der one  another :  Barbaro  ritu  ccedem  aede,  et  sanguinem 
sanguine  expiate.   Sal. 

No  war  therefore  is  to  be  made,  but  such  as  is  just.  And 
in  every  just  war  these  three  things  are  to  be  looked  into; 
viz.  that  the  author  be  of  authority,  that  the  cause  be  good, 
and  the  end  just ;  for  in  all  states,  the  prince,  or  they  in 
whom  the  sovereignty  resteth,  are  the  just  authors  of 
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others  have  no  such  authority  :  Si  quis  privatim  rine  pub* 
lioo  scUOf  pacem  beUumveJicerity  capUaJe  esto.  Plato. 

Wars  are  of  two  sorts,  defensiye  and  offensive ;  the  one 

to  reast,  the  other  to  invade ;  against  defence  nothing  can 

be  said,  because  it  is  natural  and  necessary  :  Est  rum  modo 

justum  sed  etiam  necessarium  cum  vi  vis  iHata  de/endiiur. 

Cic. 

Defensive  war  is  of  two  sorts,  either  to  defend  thine  own, 
or  thy  friends ;  for  it  is  reason  that  every  one  should  keep 
securely  that  which  to  him  appertaineth :  and  therewith 
also  by  arms  to  defend  the  liberty  of  country,  parents,  and 
friends :  Nullum  beUtun  a  dvitaie  suscipiiur,  nisi  aut  pro 
fide  aui  pro  salute,   Cic. 

The  like  reasoti  leadeth  us  to  assist  and  protect  friends, 
for  the  common  obligation  of  human  society  doth  so  re- 
quire :  Qui  enim  non  obsisiit,  si  potest^  injurice,  tarn  est  in 
mtioy  quam  si  parentes  aut  patriam^  aut  sodas  deserat. 
Cic. 

Invasion  is  also  just  and  allowable,  but  not  ever;  for 
whoso  hath  been  robbed,  or  spoiled  of  his  lands  or  goods, 
may  lawfully  seek  repossession  by  force ;  yet  so,  as  before 
any  force  be  used,  he  first  civilly  seek  restitution,  wherein 
if  justice  be  denied,  then  is  the  use  of  arms  necessary  :  Jt^- 
tum  beOum  guibus  necessarium ;  et  pia  arma  quUms  nuHa 
nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  spes.  Liv. 

Likewise  invasion  is  laii^ul  against  barbarians,  whose  re- 
ligion and  impiety  ought  to  be  abhorred,  chiefly  if  they  be 
potent,  and  apt  to  offend ;  for  the  cause  of  such  war  is  com- 
pulaon  a^dbiqppression  of  evil :  Cut  licentia  iniquitatis  eri- 
piksr,  rrfWjjiilWfii  dtur.  August. 

Finally,  To  conclude  this  matter  of  invasion,  I  say,  that 
no  revenge^  no  desire  of  honour  or  emynre,  are  any  lawful 
causes  of  war ;  but  the  intent  thereof  ought  to  be  directed 
only  to  defence  and  security :  for  wise  men  do  take  arms  to 
win  peace,  and  in  hope  of  rest  they  endure  travel :  Ita  hel- 
ium suscipiaiur  ut  nUM  aUud  quam  pax  quessUa  videatur, 
Cic 

Having  said  somewhat  against  unjust  war,  let  us  speak 
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of  temerity  and  unadyised  war,  an  enterprise  worthy  dis- 
commendation :  Omnes  bettum  9umuntfacde^  agerrime  de- 
sinunt ;  nee  in  ejusdem  potestcUe  initium  et  Jinis  est.   Sal. 

A  wise  prince  therefore  ought  neither  to  undertake  any 
unlawful  invasion,  nor  without  sober  and  mature  deUbera- 
tion  enter  into  any  war,  as  he  that  is  unwilling  to  ofiend, 
yet  of  courage  enough  to  defend :  Nee  provoces  bellumj  nee 
timeas.   Plin. 

To  make  war  three  things  are  required;  money,  men, 
and  arms;  and  to  maintain  a  war,  provision  and  council 
are  needful :  therefore  a  virise  prince,  before  he  begins  a  war, 
doth  carefully  consider  what  forces  and  charge  thereunto 
belongeth  :  Diu  apparandum  est  bellum,  ut  vincas  melius. 
Pub. 

Above  all  other  provisions,  care  must  be  had  that  bread 
be  not  wanting ;  for  without  it  neither  victory  nor  life  can 
be  looked  for :  Quijrumentum  necessariumque  commeaitum 
non  preeparaty  vincitur  sinejerro.   Vegetius. 

Lastly,  It  behoveth  a  prince  always  to  have  arms  in  rea- 
diness, I  mean  harness,  horses,  weapons,  artillery,  engines, 
powder,  and  every  othei;  thing  necessary  either  for  service 
on  horse  or  foot :  we  may  add  hereunto  ships,  and  shipping 
of  all  sorts,  with  every  furniture  of  offence  or  defence ;  for 
these  preparations  make  a  prince  formidable,  because  no 
man  dare  do  or  attempt  injury  to  that  king  or  peofJe, 
where  preparation  is  ever  ready  to  revenge :  Qui  desiderai 
paeemj  prcBparat  beUum,   Cass. 

By  men  we  mean  a  multitude  of  subjects  armed,  trained 
to  defend  or  ofiend :  these  are  of  two  8ort%  etffains  and 
soldiers;  and  soldiers  are  either  footmen  or  iMitaien;  the 
one  of  great  use  in  the  champain,  the  other  in  mountainous 
places;  also  for  defence  or  assault  of  towns,  or  grounds 
fortified  most  necessary,  and  consequently  meet  for  service 
in  all  places,  which  moved  Tacitus  to  say,  Omne  in  pediie 
robur.   Tac 

For  sudden  service,  horses  do  seem  most  meet,  and  the 
execution  of  any  enterprise  is  by  them  most  speedily  per^ 
formed ;  nevertheless  the  actions  of  footmen  do  seem  more 
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certainly  executed,  chiefly  if  they  be  well  armed,  and  skil- 
fully led  ;  for  so  experience  hath  of  late  time  proved  ;  be- 
sides that  they  are  of  less  expense  and  of  greater  number : 
In  universum  issAmanii  plus  inpedite  robur.   Tac. 

Having  thus  proved  that  both  horse  and  foot  be  neces- 
sary, let  us  remember,  that  unless  they  be  serviceable 
great  numbers  are  to  small  purpose:  Manibus  opus  est 
beHoy  non  mulHs  nominibus,  Liv. 

To  make  soldiers  serviceable  consisteth  in  good  choice 
and  good  disdpline;  the  one  at  this  day  little  regarded: 
EmunimUitem^mmlegunL  Liv. 

Soldiers  ought  to  be  elected  out  of  the  most  honest  and 
able  number  of  bodies,  and  every  company  composed  of 
men  known  one  to  the  other,  for  thereby  they  are  made 
the  more  confident:  but  hereof  is  small  heed  taken,  for 
cmnmonly  they  are  purgamenta  urbium  suarum.   Curt. 

Touching  discipline,  it  seemeth  that  thereof  the  external 
form,  and  not  the  certain  substance  is  observed ;  for  as  in 
former  ages,  soldiers  endeavoured  to  be  virtuous  and  mo- 
dest, so  now  they  rather  study  to  excel  in  riot  than  in  mar- 
tial knowledge :  Exercitus  lingua  quam  manu  promptior, 
pradator  est  sociisy  et  ipse  prceda  hostium.   Sal. 

Forasmuch  as  soldiers  are  made  good  by  election  and 
cbmee^  it  seemeth  that  the  foundation  and  ground  of  service 
consisteth  in  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  those  that  have 
authority  to  make  election ;  yet  will  we  add,  that  they  must 
be  chosen  of  natural  subjects,  for  strangers  are  covetous, 
and  consequently  corruptible ;  they  are  also  mutinous  and 
cowardly :  their  custom  likewise  is  to  rob,  bum,  and  spoil 
both  friends  and  foes,  and  to  consume  the  princess  treasure : 
Ossa  vides  regum  vacuis  exsvcta  meduUis.  Juven. 

But  the  native  soldier  is  faithful  and  obedient,  resolute 
in  fight,  loving  to  his  country,  and  loyal  to  his  prince: 
Gentes  qu(B  sub  regtbus  stmt,  pro  Deo  coltmt.   Curt. 

Native  solders  are  of  two  sorts ;  viz.  they  that  be  in  con- 
Unual  pay,  and  they  that  are  trained  ready  to  serve,  but  do 
notwithstanding  attend  their  own  private  affairs  until  they 
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be  called ;  the  first  are  for  all  princes  necessary :  In  pace 
decits,  in  beUo  prcBsidium.  Tac. 

Of  this  sort  no  great  number  ought  to  be,  as  well  to 
eschew  disorder,  as  also  to  save  expenses.  The  second  kind 
of  foot  soldiers  are  to  be  levied  in  villages,  as  people  more 
patient  of  pains,  and  fit  for  the  wars ;  yet  so  judiciously 
disposed  as  the  citizens :  Odio  pnesentium  ei  nan  cupidine 
muiationis.  Tac. 

Touching  the  number  of  these  extraordinary  soldiers, 
that  must  be  referred  to  discretion :  BeUum  parare,  Hmui 
et  cerario  par  cere. 

To  conclude,  I  say  these  numbers  of  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary foot  ought  to  be  according  to  the  number  ci 
the  people,  not  inserting  any  gentlemen ;  for  service  on 
horseback  is  to  them  only  proper  :  Alas  rusHcU  non  iribuo; 
in  nobUitatem  et  in  divites  hcec  apauperibusonera  indines. 
Liv. 

The  most  certain  notes  whereby  to  concave  the  disposl* 
tion  of  men  fit  to  become  soldiers  are  these  five :  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  bom,  their  age,  proportion  of  body, 
their  quality  of  mind,  and  their  faculty.   Touching, 

First,  The  country,  it  is  a  thing  apparently  proved,  that 
mountmnous  regions,  or  barren  fdaces,  and  northern  bar 
bitations  do  breed  wits  well  disposed  to  the  war :  Locorum 
asperitas  hominum  quoque  ingenia  durai.  Curt. 

Secondly,  The  age  most  apt  for  the  war  was  anciently 
observed  to  be  about  eighteen  years,  and  so  the  Romans 
used:  Facilius  est  ad  virtutem  instruere  navos  milUeSf 
quam  revocare  prcsteritos.   Veget. 

Thirdly,  The  stature  of  a  soldier  ought  to  be  observed: 

Marius  liked  best  the  longest  bodies;   Pyrrhus  prrferred 

large  and   well-proportioned  men;    but  Vegetius,  in  his 

choice,  rather  esteems  strength  than  stature:    Utilius  est 

fortes  milites  esse  quam  grandes.   Veget. 

Fourthly,  The  mind  or  spirit  of  a  soldier  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  that  mind  which  is  quick,  nimble,  bold,  and 
confident,  seemeth  apt  for  war;  he  is  also  of  good  hope. 
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that  loveth  honour  more  than  ease  or  profit :  in  brief,  Is 
qui  niful  metuU  nisi  turpemjbmam,  Sal. 

Lastly,  It  is  to  be  marked  in  what  art  or  faculty  a  man 
hath  been  bred ;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  fishers,  fowlers, 
cooks,  and  others,  trained  up  in  efPeminate  arts,  are  unfit  for 
martial  endeavour.  And  as  these  men  were  in  respect  of 
their  trade  thought  unmeet;  so  in  old  time,  slaves  and 
masterless  men  were  repulsed  from  arms,  as  persons  in- 
famous :  Sed  nunc  tales  sodaniur  armis  quales  Domini  hd- 
bere^/astidiunt.   \egeU 

How  soldiers  ought  to  be  chosen,  these  few  words  we 
have  spoken  may  suffice :  let  us  therefore  say  somewhat 
of  discipline.  Choice  findeth  out  soldiers,  but  discipline 
doth  make  and  continue  them  fit  for  service :  Paucos  viros 
Jbrtes  naiura  procreoit^  bona  institutione  plures  reddai  in* 
iusiria*  Veget 

Disd{dine  is  a  certain  severe  confirmation  of  soldiers  in 
their  valour  and  virtue,  and  is  performed  by  four  means, 
exercise,  order,  compulsion,  and  example.  The  two  first 
appertain  to  valour,  the  third  to  virtue,  the  last  to  both : 
but  of  exercise,  first,  I  say,  that  a  soldier  being  chosen, 
ought  to  be  informed  in  arms,  and  used  in  exercise  and 
action ;  the  word  exerciHum  importeth  nothing  else :  Exer- 
citus  diciiur,  quod  melius  JU  exercitando.  Varro. 
Order  conasteth  in  dividing,  disposing,  and  placing  of 
,  men  aptly  at  all  occasions  to  be  commanded,  as  the  leaders 
shall  direct:  this  matter  requireth  a  large  discourse,  and 
therefore  I  refer  it  to  skilful  captains  and  writers^  as  Poly- 
hius,  VegeUus,  De  la  Nonne,  and  others. 

Compulfflon  and  correction  is  that  which  bridleth  and  go- 
▼emeth  the  manners  of  soldiers :  for  no  order  can  be  ob* 
served  amongst  them,  unless  they  be  continent,  modest,  and 
abstinent ;  for  oontinency  is  chiefly  to  be  shewed  in  their 
diet,  and  moderate  desires :  Degenerat  a  robore  ac  virtuie 
wiiles  assueiudine  vol^taium.  Tac. 

The  modesty  of  a  soldier  is  perceived  by  his  wch^,  ap- 
ptfd,  and  actions;  for  to  be  a  vaunter,  or  vainglorious 
boaster,  is  far  unfit  in  him  that  professeth  honour  or  arms. 
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seeing  true  virtue  is  silent :  Viri  militicB  nati,Jaciis  magni, 
ad  verborum  linguceque  certamina,  rvdes,  Tac. 

The  apparel  of  a  soldier  sheweth  modesty,  if  therein  he 
doth  not  exceed ;  for  albeit  it  fitteth  well  the  profession  of 
arms,  to  be  well  armed  and  decently  apparelled,  yet  all 
superfluity  savoureth  of  ignorance  or  vanity :  Horridum 
militem  esse  decet,  non  ccelatum  auro  argentoquej  sedjtrro. 
liv. 

Abstinence  is  also  fit  for  all  soldiers ;  for  thereby  guided 
they  refrain  from  violence  and  insolency ;  by  that  rule  also 
they  are  informed  to  govern  themselves  civilly  in  the  country 
where  they  serve,  and  likewise  in  their  lodgings;  never 
taking  any  thing  from  the  owner,  nor  committing  any  out- 
rage: Vivant  cum  provinciaiibus  Jure  civUi,  nee  insokscai 
animus  qui  se  sensit  armatum. 

The  last  mark  of  discipline  we  called  example,  under 
which  word  is  comprehended  reward  and  punishment :  for 
men  are  rewarded  whensoever  they  receive,  for  any  excellent 
or  singular  service,  honour  or  riches,  and  for  evil  they 
have  their  due  when  they  taste  the  punishment  thereunto 
belonging :  Necessarium  est  acrius  iUe  dimicet,  quern  ad 
opes  et  dignitates  ordo  miliiiiB  et  imperatoris  Judicium  am- 
suevit  evehere.  Veget. 

Likewise  as  gold  and  glory  belongeth  to  good  and  well- 
deserving  soldiers,  so  punishment  is  due  to  those  that  be 
vicious  and  cowardly ;  for  nothing  holdeth  soldiers  in  obe- 
dience so  much  as  the  severity  of  discipline  :  Milites  impe- 
ratarem  potius  quam  hostem  metueredebeni,  Veg. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  generals  and  commanders^  and  their  requisite  abilities 
in  martial  enterprises  and  expeditions. 

OF  soldiers  let  this  little  suffice ;  we  will  now  speak  of 
what  quality  chieftains  and  leaders  ought  to  be,  for  upon 
them  dependeth  the  welfare  of  whole  armies:  MUitaris 
turba  sine  ducCj  corpus  sine  spiritu.     Curt. 

A  chief  or  general  in  war  is  either  of  his  own  authority 
chief,  or  a  general  that  commandeth  in  the  name  of  another. 
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Of  the  first  sort  are  emperors,  kings,  and  princes;  of  the 
other,  be  their  deputies,  Ueutenants,  colonels,  and  indeed  all 
^neral  commanders  in  the  war :  now  whether  it  be  more 
expedient  that  the  prince  should  command  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  divers  wise  men  have  diversely  thought;  therefore  it 
may  be  thus  distinguished :  if  the  war  do  then  only  concern 
some  particular  part  or  province,  then  may  the  same  be 
performed  by  a  lieutenant ;  but  if  the  whole  fortune  of  a 
prince  do  thereupon  depend,  then  is  he  to  command  in  his 
own  person,  and  not  otherwise :  Dubiis  beUorum  exemplis 
iummtB  rerum  et  imperii  seipsum  reservat    Tac. 

It  therefore  importeth  the  prince  sometimes  by  his  own 
presence,  sometimes  by  his  deputation,  to  perform  that 
office ;  but  however  occanon  shall  require,  it  ever  behoveth 
that  one  only  commander  ought  to  be ;  (for  plurality  of 
chieftains  doth  rarely  or  never  work  any  good  efPect ;)  yet 
with  this  caution,  that  he  be  of  experience  and  wise :  In 
hdUca  prtefectura  nuyor  aspechM  habendus  perUice  quam 
virtuiis  aui  morum.     Arist. 

The  qualities  required  in  a  chieftain  are  these:  skiU, 
virtue,  providence,  authority,  and  fortune.  By  skill,  we 
mean  he  should  be  of  great  knowledge  and  long  experi- 
ence; for  to  make  a  sufficient  captain  the  information  of 
others  or  his  own  reading  is  not  enough :  Qui  norit  quis 
ordo  agminisj  qucR  cura  explorandij  qtcantus  urgendo  tra- 
hendove  bcQo  modus.    Cic. 

Military  virtue  is  a  certain  vigour  or  force  both  of  body 
and  mind,  to  exercise  soldiers  as  well  in  feigned  war  as  to 
fight  with  the  enemy ;  and  summarily  a  captain  ought  to  be 
laboriasus  in  negotio,  Jbrtis  in  periculoy  industrius  in 
agendOf  ceteris  in  conficiendo.     Cic. 

Next  to  virtue  we  placed  providence  as  necessary  in  great 
captains ;  for  being  of  such  wisdom,  they  will  not  hazard  nor 
oommit  more  to  fortune  than  necessity  shall  enforce;  yet 
true  it  is,  fools  and  vulgar  folks,  that  commend  or  discom- 
mend acUons  according  to  success,  were  wont  to  say,  Cunc- 
tatio  servUis;  statim  exequi,  regium   est.     But  advised 
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and  provident  captiuns  do  think,  TemeriUu  pmsterquam 
quod  stulta,  est  etiam  ir^eUx.     Liv. 

Albeit  Providence  be  the  best  means  of  good  speed,  yet 
some  captains  of  that  quality,  and  in  skill  excelling,  have 
been  in  their  actions  unlucky,  when  others  of  less  suffi- 
ciency have  marvellously  prevailed ;  we  may  therefore  rea- 
sonably say  with  Cicero,  Quod  dim  McucimOj  MarctOoy 
Scipioniy  Mario  et  ceteris  magnis  impercttoribus,  non  solum 
propter  virtutem,  sed  etiam  propter  Jbrtu/nam  scepius  im- 
peria  fnandcUa^  atque  exercitus  esse  commissos.     Cic. 

Lastly,  We  wished  authority  to  be  in  diiefuuns;  for 
it  greatly  importeth  what  opinion  or  concdt  the  enemy 
hath  of  such  a  governor,  and  likewise  how  much  his  friends 
and  confederates  do  esteem  him ;  but  the  chief  and  only 
means  to  maintain  authority  is  austerity  and  terror :  Dux 
autaritatem  maximam  severitate  sumaty  otnnes  culpas 
militares  legibus  vindicety  nuUi  errantium  credatur  ignos* 
cere.    Veget. 

Also,  experience  hath  proved  that  such  chieftains  as  were 
affable  and  kind  to  their  soldiers  were  much  loved,  yet  did 
they  incur  a  contempt ;  but  on  the  other  mde  those  that 
commanded  severely  and  terribly,  although  they  gained  no 
good-will,  yet  were  they  ever  obeyed :  DuxJacUis  inutiUs. 
App. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  councils  in  war^  and  directions  tactic  and  stratagematic^ 
with  advice  how  to  make  an  honourable  peace* 

AFTER  men  found  and  framed  fit  for  the  war,  to  innall 
or  no  purpose  shall  they  serve,  unless  they  be  employed  by 
wisdom  or  good  counsel :  Non  minus  est  imperatoris  con- 
sUio  quam  vi  perficere,    Tac. 

Council  in  war  is  of  two  sorts,  direct  council  and  in- 
direct;  the  first  sheweth  a  plain  and  orderly  course  for 
proceeding,  as  to  lay  hold  on  occasion ;  for  as  in  all  other 
human  actions,  occasion  is  of  great  force :  Occasio  in  beOo 
sciei  ampliusjuxmre  quam  virtue.    V^et. 
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As  occaaoDs  presented  are  means  of  good  success,  so 
£une  worketh  great  effects  in  the  wars;  therefore  it  bo- 
hoveth  a  captain  to  be  constant,  and  not  apt  to  believe  the 
Tain  rumours  and  reports  of  men :  Male  imperatur^  cum 
rtgU  xmlgfju  duces  suos.    Sen. 

Confidence  is  also  to  be  eschewed,  for  no  man  is  sooner 
sorpriaed  than  he  who  feareth  least ;  also,  contempt  of  the 
enemy  hath  been  occasion  of  great  discomfitures ;  therefore, 
as  a  captain  ought  not  to  fear,  so  should  he  not  contemn  his 
enemy :  Nimiajiducia  semper  obnoxia,    iEmil. 

As  security,  and  over-much  estimation  of  our  own  virtue 

or  valour  is  hurtful ;  so  doth  it  import  every  good  captain 

to  be  well  informed,  not  only  of  his  own  forces,  but  also  of 

what  strength  the  enemy  is :  likewise,  it  behoveth  him  to 

know  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  quality  of  the 

peq>le,   with  every  other  circumstance.     Moreover,   the 

generaTs  honour  and  capadty  ought  to  be  known,  with 

the  condition  and  nature  of  the  enemy:  Impetus  acres 

amctatione  languescuni,  aut  inperfidiam  mutarUur.    Tac. 

Temerity  in  war  is  also  dangerous;  for  wise  captains 

were  wont  not  to  enterprise  any  thing  without  deliberation 

and  good  opportunity,  unless  they  were  thereunto  by  ne- 

oefliity  enforced :  In  rebus  asperis  et  tenui  spCyJortissima 

jucBjue  consilia  tutissima  sunt    Liv. 

Some  wise  men,  not  superstitiously  but  discreetly,  do 
think  prodigious  signs  from  heaven  or  on  earth  are  not  to 
be  Delected,  neither  are  dreams  in  time  of  war  to  be  con- 
temned :  Nam  amai  bcfiigniias  numinis,  seu  quod  merentur 
iomuesj  seu  quod  tangitureorum  (iffbctionej  his  quoque  ra- 
iumibus  prodere  qucB  impendent.    i£mil. 

A  wise  captain  will  also  wait  opportunities,  and  spy  out 
fit  time  when  the  enemy  is  wearied;  or,  pretending  fear, 
draw  him  into  danger ;  which  advantages,  with  many  other^ 
are  gained  chiefly  by  observing  of  time :  Quia  si  in  occa- 
sionis  memento,  ctyus  prcBtervoUU  opportunitas  cunctatus 
pasihimjueris,  nequicqtuxm  mox  omissam  querere.  Liv. 
Next  the  observation  of  time,  the  place  is  to  be  well  con- 
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sidered,  whether  it  be  for  thine  advantage  or  thine  enemy^s : 
Ampliv^  prodest  locus  scepe  quam  virtus.  Veget. 

Thirdly,  It  importeth  much,  that  men  be  well  ordered, 
trained,  and  prepared  for  the  fight ;  for  the  want  of  art  is 
cause  of  many  disadventures,  and  many  times  a  small  sup- 
ply of  choice  soldiers  on  horseback  or  foot  doth  seem  to  the 
enemy  very  terrible:  likewise,  a  sudden  shout  or  conc^t 
hath  amazed  a  whole  army :  Millies  vanis  et  ina/nibus^  ma-' 
gis  quarnjustisjormidinis  causis  moventur.  Curt. 

Fourthly,  It  were  to  good  purpose,  that  in  ordering  of 
men  for  fight,  soldiers  of  one  country  or  nation  should  be 
ranged  together,  and  above  all  to  foresee  that  the  least  loss 
of  blood  be  among  the  natural  subjects,  and  so  handle  the 
matter,  that  the  ghief  slaughter  light  upon  strangers  and 
mercenaries :  Ingens  victart(B  decus,  citra  domesticum  san^ 
guinem  beUanti.  Tac. 

The  general^s  own  courage  and  lively  disposition  to  fight 
will  greatly  animate  the  multitude  of  soldiers ;  as  a  contrary 
countenance  or  appearance  of  fear  will  exceedingly  maze 
and  daunt :  Necesse  est  ad  Jugam  parati  sint,  qui  ducem 
suum  sentiunt  desperare.  Veget. 

It  were  also  for  thy  great  advantage,  that  the  forces- 
should  be  ordered  for  the  fight  before  the  enemy  be  pre- 
pared. 

First,  For  that  thou  mayest  the  better  perform  what  thou 
thinkest  fit  to  be  done. 

Secondly,  That  thereby  thine  own  forces  will  thereof  re- 
ceive great  courage,  being  readiest  to  assail  the  enemy,  and 
to  be^n  the  fight:  Plus  animi  est  in/erenti  periculumj 
quam  propuisantL  Liv. 

After  victory,  it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  execute  the 
enemies  with  extreme  cruelty,  but  proceed  moderately ;  for 
it  shall  suffice  the  victory  is  thine :  Clausis  ex  desperaiione 
crescit  audada,  et  cum  spei  nihil  est,  sumit  armajbrmido. 
Veget. 

Lastly,  I  would  advise  that  the  general  should  be  waiy 
in   his  actions,  and  in   every  enterprise  to  frustrate  the 
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soldiers  from  spoils  and  pillage :  Scppe  obsHHi  vincentibus 
pravum  inter  ipsos  cerUwien,  omisso  hoste  spolia  consec- 
tandi.  Tac. 

Of  direct  councils,  let  that  we  have  said  suffice.  We  will 
DOW  speak  of  councils  indirect,  commonly  called  by  the 
Greek  word  siratagemSy  or  subtle  practices ;  which  manner 
of  proceeding  hath  been  ia  times  past  of  divers  grave 
writers  condemned :  Fir  nemo  mentis  altce  clanctdum  velit 
(xcidere  hoatem,  Eurip. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  this,  and  divers  other 
writers  worthy  credit,  it  seemeth  reasonable,  and  in  piety 
allowable,  that  stratagems  and  subtleties  may  be  used  in  the 
war,  yet  with  such  caution  as  the  same  may  stand  with  fide-^ 
llty  and  honour ;  for  fraud  being  used  contrary  to  contracts 
and  agreements  made  with  the  enemy,  is  mere  treachery; 
as,  to  poison  him  or  her,  a  murderer  to  kill  him,  were  plain 
impiety :  Fiederatum  ityustejidlere  impium,  Liv. 

Also,  out  of  the  war  covertly  to  kill  a  particular  enemy 
by  secret  assault  or  practice,  is  not  warrantable,  either  by 
faith  or  honour ;  yet  to  use  all  craft,  cunning,  and  subtlety 
in  open  war,  is  both  allowable  and  praisable,  and  so  is 
thought  by  Christian  writers :  Cum  justum  helium  suscipi- 
tur^  ut  aperte  pugnet  quie  aut  ex  insidiis^  nihil  ad  Jue-^ 
Mam  interest.  Aug. 

The  same  is  also  approved  by  divers  authors  of  good 
credit :  Cof{fisce  sive  dclo  sen  stricto  comminus  ense.  The 
same  is  also  affirmed  by  Xenophon,  Reipsa  nihil  utUius  in 
heOodoUs. 

Thus  having  briefly  touched  what  councils  are  required 
ui  war,  let  us  consider  how  victory  is  to  be  used ;  for  the 
end  of  every  good  war  is  peace ;  to  the  enjoying  whereof 
three  things  are  required,  wariness,  mercy,  and  modesty ; 
because  over-great  confidence  may  haply  impeach  the  end 
<)f  good  success :  Res  secundce  negligentiam  creant.  Liv. 

I  also  wish  the  victory  to  be  handled  mercifully,  because 
^  conquests  are  in  their  own  nature  cruel  enough ;  and 
the  ire  of  insolent  soldiers  forces  the  conquered  to  become 
desperate:   Gravissimi  fnorsus  irritata  necessitatis.  Curt. 
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To  proceed  modestly  is  also  an  honourable  quality  in 
him  that  conquereth:  for  in  proq>erous  fortunes  men 
do  hardly  refrain  covetous  and  proud  doings ;  yea,  some 
good  and  great  captains  have  in  like  cases  forgotten  what 
did  best  become  them :  In  rebus  secundis  etiam  egregU 
dtices  insolescunt.  Tac. 

After  victory  followeth  peace :  for  if  war  did  ever  con- 
dnue,  no  state  or  government  could  stand ;  therefore  how 
great,  or  how  long  soever  the  war  be,  the  end  must  be 
peace ;  the  name  whereof  is  not  only  sweet,  but  also  com- 
fortable :  Pcuv  una  triumphis  innumeris  potior. 

Peace  is  not  only  good  and  profitable  to  him  that  is  victo- 
rious, but  also  to  those  that  are  victored :  Pacem  reduci 
veUe  victori,  eapedity  victo  necesse  est.  Tac 

Nevertheless,  until  good  and  honourable  peace  be  offered, 
anns  may  not  be  laid  aside;  wherein  I  wish  TuU/s  advioe 
to  be  followed :  BeUum  gerendum  est ;  si  beUum  omiHefnius, 
pace  nunquamjruemur.  liv. 

In  treaty  of  peace  two  things  must  be  considered :  first, 
that  the  conditions  be  honourable.  To  condescend  to  any 
base  conditions  is  unto  a  princely  mind  not  only  great  in- 
dignity, but  also  intolerable :  Cum  dignOate  potius  caden* 
dum,  quam  cum  ignominia  serviendum.  Plut. 

It  also  importeth  the  peace  should  be  simple,  true,  and 
unfeigned ;  for  all  feigned  and  dissembling  amity  is  to  be 
doubted :  Pace  suspecta  tutius  est  bettum.  Mith. 

The  fittest  season  to  speak  of  peace  is,  either  when  the 
war  beginneth,  or  during  the  time  that  the  enemies  be  of 
equal  force ;  for  if  the  war  continueth,  it  must  behove  the 
weaker  to  yield  to  necessity :  not  unlike  the  shipmaatea*, 
who  to  save  himself  doth  cast  the  greatest  part  of  his  load- 
ing into  the  sea:  Necessitati  pare^  quam  ne  dii  quidem 
superant.  Liv. 

Finally,  having  generously  defended  thyself,  and  per- 
formed all  things  required  in  a  magnanimous  captain,  and 
finding  nevertheless  thy  force  msuificient,  it  cannot  be  dia- 
honourable  to  accept  peace.  Wherefore  laying  adde  hatred 
and  hope,  which  are  but  weak  supporters,  thou  mayest 
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commend  thee  and  thine  to  the  approved  discretion  of  an 
honourable  enemy  :  Victores  aecundce  res  in  miserationem 
ex  ira  vertunt.    Liv. 

Now  forasmuch  as  every  peace  promiseth  rest  and  quiet^ 
as  well  to  the  victorious  as  to  the  victored,  we  may  add  there- 
unto, that  the  prince  victorious  rcceiveth  thereby  honour, 
profit,  and  security.  For  although  his  happiness  may  oc- 
caaon  hope  of  greater  success,  yet  in  respect  of  fortune^s 
mutability  it  shall  be  good  and  glorious  to  listen  to  peace : 
Decorum  principi  est  cum  victoriam  prope  in  manibus  hor- 
beaij  pacem  non  abnuere,  ut  sciant  omnes  te  et  suscipere 
Juste  bettum  et  Jinire.    Liv. 

It  seemeth  also  the  more  honourable ;  for  whoso  is  victo- 
rious doth  give  peace,  and  not  take  it :  he  also  slieweth  him- 
self discreet  by  using  a  moderation  in  victory,  and  no  ex- 
tremity in  spoiling^  which  our  wise  and  godly  writers  have 
commended:  Pacem  contemnentesy  et  gloriam  appetentesy 
pacem  perdunt  et  gloriam.    Bern. 

Peace  is  also  profitable  for  the  victorious,  because  con- 
tinual war  breedeth  weariness,  and  of  violent  proceeding 
desperation  and  peril  cometh :  Maximi  et  mortiferi  morsus 
esse  sciunt  morientium  bestiarum.    Sen. 

Likewise  peace  is  more  assured  than  any  victory ;  hope 
at  the  one  is  in  thine  own  power,  the  other  in  the  hand  of 
God ;  add  thereunto  the  force  of  fortune,  which  hath  great 
power  in  all  human  actions:  In  rebus  secundis  niAU  in 
quenquam  superbe  do  vudenter  consulere  decet^  nee  pnBsenti 
credere JbrtuntBj  cum -quid  vesper  Jerat^  incertus  sis.   Sen. 

Also,  conditions  of  peace  ou^t  to  be  reasonable  and  freely 
bestowed ;  for  no  people  can  live  contented  under  such  a 
law  as  forceth  them  to  loathe  the  state  wherein  they  are : 
Misera  pax  bello  bene  mutatur*    Sen. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  civil  ufar,  with'  the  causes  and  remedies  thereof. 

THE  greatest  and  most  grievous  calamity  that  can  come 
to  .any  state  is  civil  war ;  for  therein  subjects  take  arms 
against  their  prince,  or  among  themselves,  whereof  followeth 
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a,  misery  more  lamenuble  than  am  be  described :  Non  tftaf , 
turn  digniias  qutnqHam  protegiij  qmo  wnmua  skipra  ojedi' 
bus^  et  Citdes  stuprii  muceaniur.   Tac 

The  first  cause  oi  chril  war  {Moceedeth  of  destiny,  for 
God,  in  his  own  diTine  providence,  foreseeth  many  years  be- 
fore that  great  and  mighty  empires  shall  be  mined. 

In  9€  fmagna  ruuni:  hetis  hinc  numina  rdnu 
Crescendi  posucre  modum Lucan. 

I1ie  second  cause  is  excess,  riot,  and  dissolute  life;  for 
nothing  breedeth  dvil  fury  so  soon  as  ova-great  happiness; 
also  pompous  apparel,  banqueting,  and  prodigal  spending, 
consumeth  riches,  and  jJenty  is  turned  into  poverty ;  for  by 
these  means  are  men  brought  into  desperation :  Sapadsrimo 
cuique  ac  perdUissimOy  fum  agri  out  JbenuSy  sed  scla  tn- 
Hrumenta  vUiarum  mambunl,   Tac 

Now  to  consider  how  destiny  might  be  esdiewed  were  in 
vain,  for  such  a  remedy  no  wit  or  wisdom  can  devise ;  being 
the  decree  oi  Grod,  no  doubt  it  is  inevitable:  Itajaio  pla- 
cuii,  nuBius  rei  eodem  semper  loco  starejbrtunam.    Sen* 

There  is  nothing  exempt  from  the  peril  of  mutation ; 
the  earth,  heavens,  and  whole  world  is  thereunto  subject: 
Certis  eunt  cuncta  temporibus  ;  nasci  debeni^  crescere,  ex- 
Hngui.    Sen. 

Touching  the  second  causes  of  civil  war,  some  remedici 
may  be  used ;  because  it  proceedeth  of  Auction,  sedition,  or 
tyranny.  I  call  faction  a  certain  association  of  divers  per- 
sons, combined  to  the  offence  of  others.  It  proceedeth  often 
of  private  or  public  displeasure,  and  more  often  of  ambition : 
Nemo  eorum  qui  in  rep.  vereantuTj  quae  vincai,  sed  a  qsi- 
bus  vincatury  aspicii.     Sen. 

1.  Factions  are  of  two  sorts;  fSnr  either  they  oonast  of 
many  or  of  few  persons :  both  be  dangerous,  but  the  former 
more  apt  to  take  arms ;  and  that  party  which  [Nt>veth  weak- 
est  prayeth  arms  of  foreign  forces. 

S.  The  other  faction,  wherein  are  fewer  partaken,  be 
commonly  great  personages,  or  men  of  more  importance 
than  ordinary  people;  and  that  proveth  most  perilous  and 
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bloody :  NcbUiumJhcticnes  irahtnU adiCyetin partes j uni^ 
versum  etiam  populum,    Arist. 

Albeit  some  wise  men  have  held  opinion  that  factions  are 
aeoessaiy ,  yet  cannot  that  conceit  be  reasonably  nudntained, 
unless  it  be  upon  confines,  and  in  such  places  where  eon< 
^piracy  is  feared,  which  Cato  in  his  {uivate  family  used : 
Semper  contenikmculas  aliqwu  aui  dissensum  inter  servos 
collide  serebatj  suspectam  habens  nimiatn  concordiam  eorumj 
metuensque.   Plut. 

Factions  amongst  the  nobility  are  sometimes  su[q)res8ed 
by  forbidding  colours,  or  unknown  badges,  to  be  worn ;  also 
to  inhibit  names  or  watchwords  of  mutinies  is  necessary, 
which  was  Mecsenas^  counsel  to  Augustus;  and  Aristotle 
thinketh  it  fit  that  laws  should  be  made  against  the  factions 
of  noblemen :  Nobilium  contentiones  et  partes  etiam  legHms 
oportet  prohibere  conari.   Arist. 

Another  cause  of  civil  war  we  call  sedition,  which  is  a 
sudden  commotion  or  assembly  of  common  people  against 
their  prince  or  his  magistrates ;  the  original  oi  which  dis^ 
ofders  may  proceed  of  divers  causes,  but  chi^y  of  oppres* 
son :  Imminentium  pericuhrum  remedium,  ipsa  p^^ada 
arbUrari,   Arist. 

Again,  Fear  may  be  the  occauon  oi  sedition  as  well  in 
him  that  hath  done  injury,  as  in  him  that  looketh  to  be  in> 
jured,  and  is  desirous  to  prevent  it  before  it  cometh.  It 
may  proceed  also  of  overgreat  mildness  in  government: 
Non  miseriis  sed  ticeniia,  tantum  cojncitum  turbarumj  lasci- 
tire  magis  piebem  quam  seevire.   Liv. 

Section  many  times  ariseth  of  poverty,  or  of  the  arti- 
ficers whose  arts  are  grown  out  of  use,  and  consequently 
no  means  whereof  they  can  live :  Semper  in  civitatey  quibus 
spes  miBss  suniy  bonis  invidenty  Vetera  odere^  nova  ewpetunty 
edio  rerum  suasrum  mutari  omnia,  student.    Sab. 

Lastly,  Sediticm  cometh  of  tyranny,  inaolency,  (ur  mu- 
tinous disposition  of  certain  captains,  cavaliers,  or  ring* 
leaders  of  the  people;  for  alb^t  the  multitude  is  apt  to 
ianoivatioii, .  yet  doth  it  stand  firm,  until  some  first  mover 
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taketh  the  matter  in  hand :  Mtdtitvdo  omnis^  sicut  mare, 
per  se  immobilh.    Liv. 

Of  these  movers  some  are  ambitious,  who  wanting  other 
means  to  aspire,  hope  by  practice  of  sedition  to  compass 
their  designs ;  or  else  they  are  unthrifts,  who,  having  con- 
sumed their  own,  seek  by  violence  to  possess  themselves  of 
other  men^s ;  or  else  they  are  vain  and  light  persons,  that 
without  cause  or  reason  attempt  innovation,  themselves 
know  not  for  what :  Non  tarn  prcdmiis  periculorum,  quam 
ipsis  periculis  IcbH,  pro  certis  et  olim  partis^  nova^  ambu 
gua,  ancipiHa  malunt. 

Thus  having  to|d  the  causes  of  sedition,  I  wish  the  re- 
medies were  prepared  :  Omne  malum  nascens  Jacile  oppri- 
mitury  inveteratum^t  plerumque  robustius.    Cic. 

The  first  way  to  suppress  sedition  is  eloquence  and  ex- 
cellent p>ersuasion,  which  oftentimes  worketh  great  effects 
among  the  multitude ;  chiefly  when  it  proceedeth  from  some 
reverend  and  grave  person,  for  his  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
life  honoured ;  for  the  prince  himself  is  not  to  take  this  of- 
fice in  hand,  unless  necessity  so  enforce :  Integra  autorUas 
principle  mqjortbus  remediis  servetur,    Tac. 

If  persuasion  cannot  prevail,  then  force  must  compel; 
but  before  such  violent  proceedings  use  art  and  cunning, 
either  to  appease  the  people,  or  at  least  to  disunite  them  ; 
and  rather  if  the  prince  do  offer  fair  and  promise  plausibly : 
Verba  apud  populum  plurimum  vcUent    Tac. 

It  is  lawful  also  in  such  cases  for  princes  to  use  subtlety ; 
and  the  same  not  prevailing,  to  wash  away  the  stain  therer 
of  with  clemency  ;  for  when  arms  are  laid  down,  and  every 
one  yielded,  general  punishment  were  needless:  Omnitim 
culpa  Juitf  paucorum  sit  pcena.    Tac. 

The  last  cause  of  sedition  we  named  tjrranny,  which  is  a 
certain  violent  government,  exceeding  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature.  The  difference  between  kings  and  tyrants  is  this ; 
the  one  employeth  arms  in  defence  of  peace,  the  other  useth 
them  to  terrify  those  of  whom  his  cruelty  hath  deserved 
hate :   Auferre,  trticidare,  rapere^  Jalsis  fwminUms  impe- 
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riumj   atque  ubt  sotitudinem  fecerinty  pacem  appellant. 
Tac. 

The  quality  of  tyrants  is  to  esteem  promoters  more  than 
good  ministers,  because  those  men  are  the  scourge  of  infi- 
nite others.  They  are  also  protectors  of  impious  persons, 
and  stand  in  daily  doubt  of  noble  and  virtuous  men : 
NobiUtas^  opes,  amissi  gestique  honores^  pro  crimine :  et  ob 
viriutes  certisaimum  exitium.    Tac. 

Tyrants  do  also  endeavour  to  suppress  the  knowledge  of 
letters  and  civil  life,  to  the  end  all  good  arts  shall  be  exiled, 
and  barbarism  introduced  :  PeUunt  sapientice  prq/essores, 
et  omnes  bonus  artes  in  exilium  agunt,    Tac. 

These  and  such  like  be  the  conditions  of  tyrants,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  deposed  and  slain ;  for  as  kings  live  long, 
and  deliver  their  dominions  to  their  children  and  posterity, 
so  tyrants,  being  feared  and  hated  of  all  men,  cannot  con- 
tmue  in  their  estate. 

Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  ccsde  et  vulnere  pauci 
Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni.      Juven. 

The  remedies  of  these  mischiefs,  which  proceed  from  the 
violence  of  such  a  prince,  are  persecution  or  patience.  Many 
generous  spirits  have  used  the.  first,  persuading  themselves 
rather  to  die  than  endure  the  sight  of  a  tyrant.  Also  the 
Grecians  did  think  it  a  service  acceptable,  to  murder  the 
person  of  such  an  impious  prince :  Grcoci  homines  deorum 
konores  tribttebant  iis  qui  tyrannos  necaverunt,     Cic. 

Nevertheless,  in  Christian  consideration  the  other  course 

is  to  be  taken :  let  patience  therefore  encounter  this  mischief; 

*  for  Beeiog  all  kings,  as  well  the  bad  as  the  good,  be  sent  by 

God,  ibey  must  be  endured :  Res  est  gravis  ocddere  re- 

golem  sHrpem,   Homer. 

Persecution  is  not  only  perilous,  but  for  the  most  part 
unfortunate ;  for  thereof  present  revenge  is  taken  by  that 
prince  that  succeedeth  :  Fadnoris  ejtis  idtor  est^  quisquis 
successerit,    Tac. 

The  murder  of  tyrants  is  also  followed  with  many  incon- 
▼eniencies,  worse  than  civil  war  itself :  Principes  boni  vo- 
tis  ejrpetendiy  qtuUescunque  tokrandi,    Tac. 
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For  as  fire,  floods,  and  other  inevitable  plagues  are  ne* 
cessarily  to  be  suffered ;  so  evil  princes,  in  their  covetousDeas 
and  cruelty,  ought  to  be  patiently  endured,  because  their 
office  is  to  command,  and  subjects  must  obey:  Indigna^ 
digna  habenda  suni,  rew  quce  Judt.   Sen. 

And  as  it  is  the  use  of  vulgar  people  to  find  faults  in  the 
long  rdgn  of  princes ;  so  the  ambiuon  of  great  subjects  is 
desirous  of  novelty:  Pneseiu  imperium  mbdUis  semper 
grave.   Thucyd. 

To  conclude,  we  say  that  the  best  remedy  against  ty- 
ranny is  patience ;  for  so  longas  men  are,  so  long  will' vices 
be:  Regum  vngenia  toUnmda^  neque  ttsui  crebne  muia^ 

Hones.    Tac. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

A  collection  of  political  observations,  (confirmed  by  reason 
and  experience^  advertising  princes,  statesmen,  and  pri- 
vate persons  how  to  demean  themselves  in  alljbrtunes 
and  events. 

TO  the  perfections  of  men  three  things  are  necessarily 
required ;  nature,  nurture,  and  use :  the  first  giveth  capa^ 
city,  aptness,  and  understanding,  which  are  graces  fi-om 
above.  Nurture  is  learning,  knowledge,  art,  en*  order.  Use 
is  practice,  experience,  and  orderly  observation;  whereof 
may  be  conceived  that  nature  alone  sufficeth  hot,  nor  can 
nurture  work  any  good  effect  where  natural  aptness  want- 
eth  ;  and  they  can  frame  no  perfection,  unless  experience  be 
also  conjoined :  Nemo  nascitur  sapiens,  sedjit.   Sen. 

Ambassadors,  negotiants,  and  generally  all  other  mims- 
ters  of  mean  fortune,  in  conversation  with  prinoet  and  su-  * 
periors,  must  use  great  respect,  shewing  themaehres  rather 
ceremonious  than  presumptuous,  and  acknowledge  their 
obligation  great,  for  the  favour  and  grace  they  find  in  those 
which  might  command  them. 

It  is  no  wisdom  ever  to  commend  or  discommend  the 
actions  of  men  by  their  success ;  for  oftentimes  some  entja*- 
prises  attempted  by  good  counsel  end  unfortunately,  and 
others  unadvisedly  taken  in  hand  have  happy  sucoesa. 
Whoso  then  commendeth  inconsiderate  counsels  for  thdn* 
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fartimale  event,  therdby  enoourageth  men  to  jar,  and  dis- 
comfort the  wiser  sort  to  speak  what  they  know,  and  by  ex* 
perienoe  have  proved. 

In  actions  public,  and  every  other  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment,  the  beginning  is  well  to  be  considered ;  for  afterwards 
it  lieth  not  in  our  power,  without  dishonour,  to  abandon 
what  was  b^un. 

The  time  doth  not  always  s^rve,  nor  is  apt  occaaon  al- 
ways offered  to  enterprise  what  we  would ;  yet  whoso  doth 
expect  every  opportunity  shall  either  attempt  nothing  at 
all,  or,  if  he  do,  the  same,  for  the  most  part,  tumeth  to  his 
own  disadvantage. 

When  any  resolution  b  taken  either  with  overgieat 
haste  or  too  much  affection,  seldom  it  receivetb  good  suc« 
oess:  for  he  that  doth  the  one  hath  no  leisure  to  consider; 
the  other  transporteth  the  mind,  so  as  it  cannot  conceive 
more  than  that  which  presently  pressetb. 

To  these  we  add  others,  I  mean  some  of  them  that  have 
leisure,  and  are  void  of  affection,  yet  for  want  of  natural 
capacity,  or  for  continual  negligence  in  their  doings,  never 
bring  any  thing  well  to  pass, 

Whoeo  desireth  to  be  beloved  in  a  commonwealth  must 
rest  content  with  that  which  men  do  ^ve,.and  the  laws 
allow  him  to  take;  so  shall  he  neither  incur  danger  nor  envy; 
for  indeed  that  which  is  taken  or  extorted  from  others*,  and 
not  that  which  is  given,  doth  make  men  hated. 

Arms,  laws,  and  religion  may  not  in  any  weU^vemed 
state  be  disjoined;  for  every  one  of  them  in  particular  maio- 
tttneth  them  all  united. 

In  actions  cif  war,  courage  and  conduct  are  of  great  ne- 
cessity; yet  all  good  government  consisteth  in  using  the 
virtues  moral ;  and  in  handling  the  matter  of  martial  policy 
it  is  fit  to  imitate  the  proceedings  of  ancient  and  approved 
capCnns. 

Among  mmtal  men  there  is  nothing  more  common  than 
to  believe  the  estate  of  one  man  to  be  better  than  another; 
for  hereof  it  cometh  that  every  one  endeavourcth  rather  to 
take  firom  others  with  travel,  than  to  enjoy  his  own  with  rest. 

G  4 
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The  state  of  princes  is  good,  being  weU  used ;  so  is  the 
fortune  of  private  men,  if  therewith  they  be  contented.  The 
rich  man  liveth  happily,  so  long  as  he  useth  his  riches  tem- 
perately; and  the  poor  man  that  patiently  endureth  his 
wants  is  rich  enough. 

Whensoever  a  man  is  so  dangerously  distressed,  as  either 
proceeding  or  standing  he  liveth  in  like  peril^  then  doth  it 
behove  him  in  any  wise  to  resolve  upon  action.  The  reason 
is,  that  so  long  as  nothing  is  done,  the  same  accidents  that 
caused  his  dangers  do  still  remain  in  their  former  force; 
but  if  he  endeavour  to  enterprise  somewhat,  either  he  may 
meet  with  means  to  make  him  secure,  or  at  the  hardest 
shew  himself  of  so  great  courage  and  wit,  as  he  dare  and 
can  attempt  a  way  to  do  it. 

It  seemeth  a  thing  of  great  difficulty,  or  rather  impos- 
sible, for  any  prince  or  magistrate  to  eschew  the  evil  speech 
and  bad  report  of  men  ;  for  if  they  be  good  and  virtuous, 
then  they  incur  the  backbiting  of  lewd  persons ;  if  evil,  then 
will  all  good  men  exclaim  against  them. 

All  commonwealths  ought  to  desire  peace,  yet  it  is  neces- 
sary ever  to  be  prepared  for  war ;  because  peace  disarmed  \& 
weak,  and  without  reputation :  therefore  the  poets  fngn,  that 
Pallas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  did  always  appear  armed. 

Every  prince  (well  advised)  ought  to  govern  his  subjects 
and  servants  in  such  sort,  that  by  his  afiabihty  and  virtue 
they  may  be  induced  rather  to  serve  voluntarily,  than  for 
pay  or  hope  of  preferment.  For  otherwise  doing,  whenso- 
ever the  prince  shaU  want  means  to  pay,  the  subjects  like- 
wise will  fail  of  good-will  to  serve.  But  he  that  faithfully 
loveth  doth  neither  in  prosperity  become  arrogant,  nor  in 
contrary  fortune  retire,  or  complain  of  the  small  favour  he 
findeth ;  for  (till  death)  love  and  life  remain  at  the  princess 
commandment. 

Where  poor  men  find  justice,  evil  men  are  punished, 
measures  and  weights  be  just,  youth  well  nurtured,  and  old 
folk  free  from  avarice,  there  is  the  commonwealth  good  and 
perfect. 

In  war  between  neighbours  neutrality  is  commendable ; 
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for  by  that  means  we  eschew  many  troubles  and  great  ex- 
penses, so  long  as  the  forces  of  either  side  be  so  equal  in 
strength,  as  we  need  not  fear  the  victory  of  any;  for  so 
long  their  discord  is  our  security,  and  oftentimes  ofFereth  us 
means  to  increase  our  state  and  reputation. 

The  chief  reasons  to  move  war  are,  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  the  facility  of  success,  and  the  profit  of  the  victory. 

In  all  human  actions  it  behoveth  to  accommodate  the 
counsel  of  men  unto  present  necessity,  and  never  to  expose 
security  to  manifest  peril ;  nor  hope  of  that  which  without 
great  difficulty  or  impossibility  cannot  be  obtmned. 

It  is  the  nature  of  men,  having  escaped  one  extreme, 
which  by  force  they  were  constrained  long  to  endure,  to 
run  headlong  into  the  other  extreme,  forgetting  that  virtue 
doth  always  consist  in  the  mean. 

The  multitude  is  inclined  to  innovation,  and  easily  in- 
duced by  false  persuasion,  and  consequently  easily  trans- 
ported by  seditious  leaders. 

Men  are  naturally  disposed  to  fear  those  things  which 
threaten  danger  and  terror ;  yet  unless  these  perils  by  some 
new  accident  be  daily  revived,  that  fear  by  little  and  little 
vanisheth,  and  security  recovereth  the  place. 

Whoso  findeth  himself  contemned,  or  not  respected,  be- 
cometh  discontent ;  which  humour  in  generous  minds  breed- 
eth  oftentimes  adventurous  ima^nations,  whereof  audacious 
attempts  have  followed,  chiefly  in  persons  of  authority  and 
reputation;  for  he  that  hopeth  no  good,  feareth  no  evil: 
yet  true  it  is,  that  dangerous  enterprises  the  more  they  be 
thought  upon  the  less  hope  they  ^ve  of  good  success ;  for 
which  reason  conspiracies  not  suddenly  executed  are  for 
the  most  part  revealed  or  abandoned. 

All  people  do  naturally  imitate  the  manners  of  their 
prince,  and  observing  his  proceedings  resolve  to  hate  or 
love  him ;  but  if  they  happen  once  to  hate  the  prince,  then 
his  dcHngs,  good  or  evil,  are  afterwards  not  good ;  but  if  at 
the  beginning  he  gained  the  love  of  the  people,  then  every 
bad  action  is  reputed  a  virtue ;  as  though  he  could  not  be 
iixluoed  to  do  amiss  without  good  cause  or  reason. 
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Greatly  are  princes  deoored,  if  in  the  election  of  nun* 
jften  they  more  reelect  their  own  partictilar  aflection,  than 
the  snflBdency  of  the  person  elected. 

A  {Hince  haring  oonqoered  any  new  dominion  is  thereby 
rather  encumbered  than  strengthened,  unless  the  same  be 
after  wdl  governed ;  and  seldom  is  it  seen  that  a  prind- 
pality  by  ill  means  gotten  hath  been  long  enjoyed. 

As  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  body,  soundness  of 
head  only  sufficeth  not,  unless  the  other  members  also  do 
their  office ;  even  so  it  is  not  enough  that  a  prince  be  fuilt- 
less,  but  it  behoveth  also  that  the  magistrates  and  ministers 
should  perform  their  duty. 

Great  princes  rarely  resist  their  appetites,  as  for  the  most 
part  private  men  can ;  for  they  bdng  always  honoured  and 
obeyed,  do  seldom  with  patience  endure  the  want  of  any 
thing  reasonable,  as  being  persuaded  that  what  they  deare 
is  just,  and  that  their  commandment  hath  power  to  remove 
all  difficulties. 

All  men  are  naturally  good,  when  no  respect  of  profit  or 
fdeasure  draws  them  to  become  evil :  but  this  world'^s  cor- 
ruption and  our  frailty  is  such,  as  easily  and  often  for  our 
particular  interest  we  incline  to  the  worst,  which  was  the 
cause  that  wise  lawmakers  found  out  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;  the  one  to  incite  men  to  good,  the  other  to  fear  them 
from  being  eril. 

A  tyrant  endeavoureth  to  maintain  his  estate  by  three 
means:  first,  he  practiseth  to  hold  all  subjects  in  extreme 
awe,  and  to  be  basely  minded,  to  the  end  they  should  want 
courage  to  take  arms  against  him;  secondly,  he  kindleth 
diffidence  and  discord  among  the  great  men,  thereby  to  re- 
move occasion  of  conspracy  and  combinatfon;  lastly,  he 
holdeth  them  disarmed  and  idle,  so  as  they  neither  know 
nor  can  attempt  any  thing  against  him. 

To  govern  is  nothing  else  but  to  hold  subjects  in  love 
and  obedience ;  for  in  respect  of  the  one  they  ought  not, 
and  in  r^ard  of  the  other  they  cannot  attempt  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  governor's  will  and  their  duty. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  a  commonw^,  made  at  the 
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;uiiiuig  thereof^  when  men  were  good,  do  often  prove 
unprofitable  when  they  are  become  evil ;  and  therefore  new 
laws  are  made  according  to  the  accidents  which  happen. 

The  discontent  or  disorder  of  people  is  ever  occasioned 
by  the  inequality  of  their  goods,  because  the  poorer  sort 
would  be  made  equal  with  the  rich ;  but  the  offence  that 
grows  among  great  men  is  the  desire  of  honour,  for  they 
bong  equal  do  endtovour  to  aspire  to  equal  authority. 

A  prince  that  desireth  by  means  of  his  ambassador  to  de* 
ceive  another  piince,  must  first  abuse  his  own  ambassador, 
to  the  end  he  should  do  ismd  speak  with  more  earnestness, 
b^ng  indeed  persuaded  that  the  intent  add  meaning 
of  his  master  is  simple,  which  haply  he  would  not,  were  he 
privy  that  his  princess  meaning  were  to  dissemble.  This 
ODfurse  is  also  commonly  holden  by  those  that  by  employ- 
ment of  a  third  person  would  persuade  any  thing  fdgned 
or  false. 

For  the  performance  of  conditions  in  treaty  of  peace,  or 
icBgue  of  amity,  the  promises,  vows,  and  oaths  of  princes 
are  of  great  efiect ;  yet  because  fidelity  in  a  man  is  not 
em  certain,  and  Ume  doth  daily  offer  occasions  of  variation, 
diere  is  no  assurance  so  secure  and  good,  as  to  stand  so  pre- 
pued,  as  the  enemy  may  want  able  means  how  to  ofiend. 

To  resolve  in  matters  doubtful,  or  answer  requests  which 
ve  are  not  willing  to  grant,  the  least  offensive  way  is,  not  to 
use  direct  denial,  but  by  ddays  prolong  the  time,  and  so  in 
place  ot  effect  afford  good  expectation. 

The  old  proverb  saith,  MagistnUus  virum  ostendit; 
wbadi  is  no  less  true  than  ancient ;  for  men  in  such  fortune 
tte  oocaaoned  not  only  to  make  proof  of  their  sufficiency, 
but  also  to  discover  their  affections ;  and  the  more  their 
greatness  is,  the  less  respect  they  have  to  contain  those  pas- 
aons  which  are  natural. 

Albeit  great  troubles  and  continual  adversity  seem  insup- 
portable, yet  is  there  nothing  more  dangerous  than  over- 
fflucfa  pnxqperity ;  and  being  pressed  by  new  appetites,  they 
disturb  their  own  security. 

In  speaking  of  oocurrents  doubtful,  it  is  always  wisdom 
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to  feign  ignorance,  or  at  least  allege  that  we  believe  them 
not;  for  most  commonly  they  are  utterly  untrue,  or  far 
other  than  vulgarly  is  belie ve(). 

The  actions  of  men  are  commonly  liked  or  disallowed 
according  to  the  bad  or  good  success ;  attributing  that  to 
counsel  which  sometimes  is  due  to  fortune. 

The  multitude  of  men  are  wont  to  be  more  pleased  with 
sudden  than  slow  resolutions,  and  many  times  account  those 
enterprises  generous,  which  are  rashly  and  inconsiderately 
attempted. 

Great  difference  there  is  between  subjects  desperate,  and 
others  which  are  only  discontented  ;  for  the  one  desire  no- 
thing but  present  alteration,  which  they  endeavour  with  all 
hazard ;  the  other  wish  for  innovation,  inciting  any  motion 
or  practice,  because  their  intent  is  to  attend  time,  and  that 
occasion  may  present  itself. 

A  benefit  bestowed  on  him  who  thinketh  himself  gready 
injured,  doth  not  suffice  to  rase  the  same  out  of  his  me- 
mory ;  chiefly  if  the  benefit  be  given  at  such  time,  as  no 
mere  motion  but  necessity  may  seem  the  occasion  thereof. 

That  peace  ought  to  be  desired  which  removeth  sus- 
picion, which  assureth  us  from  peril,  which  bringeth  quiet 
certain,  and  acquitteth  us  of  expenses ;  but  when  it  worketk. 
contrary  eflectscit  may  be  called  a  dangerous  war,  coverecl 
with  the  name  of  deceitful  trust,  not  unlike  a  perilous  poison 
ministered  in  lieu  of  a  wholesome  medicine. 

The  effect  of  things,  and  not  external  show  or  seeming^ 
ought  to  be  regarded ;  yet  it  is  incredible  what  great  grace 
is  gained  by  courteous  speech  and  affability;  the  reason 
whereof  is,  as  I  suppose,  that  every  man  believeth  he  doth 
merit  more  than  indeed  he  is  worthy,  and  consequently 
holdeth  himself  injured  whensoever  he  findeth  men  Qot  to 
afford  him  like  estimation. 

Men  ought  in  any  wise  to  refrain  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
which  may  offend ;  for  which  respect  it  were  great  folly, 
either  in  presence  or  absence,  to  utter  displeasing  speech) 
unless  necessity  enforceth. 

The  matters  whereof  counsellors  are  chiefly  to  consider 
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be  five ;  the  princess  revenue,  peace  and  war,  defence,  traf- 
fick,  and  what  laws  are  to  be  made. 

In  giving  counsel  divers  things  are  to  be  observed,  but 
amongst  them  are  two  of  more  importance :  first,  it  behov- 
eth  that  he  who  is  counselled  should  be  wise;  for  seeing 
counsel  is  nothing  else  but  a  certain  considerate  discourse  of 
things  to  be  done  or  not  done,  if  he  who  is  to  take  coun- 
sel be  not  of  discretion,  then  will  he  refuse  all  good  advice 
offered,  and  rather  incline  to  that  which  his  own  fancy  af- 
fecteth,  because  the  want  of  judgment  draweth  him  to  take 
pleasure  in  vain  things.     And,  as  one  incapable  of  what  is 
good  and  true  will  follow  that  which  is  evil  and  false ;  so, 
on  the  other  side,  if  he  that  giveth  counsel  be  not  faithful, 
then  will  he  a  thousand  ways  disguise  and  dissemble  the 
truth,  and  consequently  miscarry  the  mind  of  him  that  is 
counselled ;  yea,  in  the  end  utterly  abuse  him. 

The  affairs  and  proceedings  of  the  world  are  so  variable, 
and  accompanied  with  so  many  chances  and  changes,  as  im- 
possible it  seemetb  to  judge  what  is  best;  therefore  expe- 
rience informeth,  that  the  conjectures  of  the  most  wise 
prove  vain  and  uncertain.  I  therefore  mislike  the  judg- 
ment of  those  men  that  will  let  slip  opportunity  of  present 
good  (though  it  be  small)  for  fear  of  a  future  evil,  notwith- 
standing it  be  greater,  unless  the  evil  be  very  near  at  hand, 
or  certain :  for  if  that  do  not  follow  which  is  feared,  then 
vilt  thou  repent  to  have  omitted  that  which  was  desired. 

Whensoever  a  general  opinion  is  conceived  of  the  sin- 
gular virtue  and  knowledge  of  any  man,  although  he  be 
lodeed  ignorant,  and  far  unworthy  that  account,  yet  it  is 
bard  to  remove  such  a  settled  conceit ;  the  reason  is,  that 
men  having  at  the  first  given  credit  to  common  report,  do 
make  thereof  so  deep  un  impression,  as  afterwards  without 
great  difficulty  cannot  be  removed. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may  justly  be 
called  the  anews  of  war ;  yet  of  them  the  two  first  are  more 
necessary ;  for  men  and  arms  have  means  to  find  money  and 
meat,  but  money  and  meat  cannot  so  easily  find  soldiers 
and  swords. 
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One  ¥dse  general  having  but  a  thousand  men,  is  more  to 
be  feared  and  esteemed  than  twenty  commanders  of  equal 
authority ;  for  they  being  commonly  of  diverse  humours,  or 
judging  diversely,  do  never,  or  very  rarely,  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  consequently  lose  much  time  before  any  resolution 
can  be  taken. 

A  prince  of  mean  force  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  ad- 
venture his  estate  upon  one  day^s  fight ;  for  if  he  be  vic- 
torious he  gaineth  nothing  but  glory,  but  if  he  lose  he  is 
utterly  ruined. 

The  most  part  of  men  are  delighted  with  histories,  for 
the  variety  of  accidents  therein  contuned;  yet  are  there 
few  that  will  imitate  what  they  read,  and  find  done  by 
others;  being  persuaded  that  imitation  is  not  only  hard, 
but  impossible;  as  though  the  heavens  and  men  were 
changed  in  their  motion  or  order,  and  power,  which  they 
andendy  had. 

l^e  nature  of  men  is  such,  as  will  not  endeavour  any 
thing  good,  unless  they  be  forced  thereunto ;  for  where  li- 
berty aboundeth,  there  confusion  and  disorder  follow.  It  is 
therefore  supposed,  that  hunger  and  poverty  make  men  in- 
dustrious, but  good  laws  enforce  them  to  be  honest ;  for  if 
men  were  of  themselves  good,  then  laws  were  needless. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  adulation;  the  first  proceedeth 
from  a  subtle  malice,  the  second  cometh  by  an  ordinary 
use  of  conversation ;  the  one  tendeth  to  profit  and  deceiv- 
ing, the  other  hath  no  further  design  than  a  respect,  or  fear 
to  offend;  whereunto  the  most  honest  are  in  some  sort 
bound.     Whoso  bindeth  himself  to  flattery  doth  thereby 
bewray  his  intent,  either  to  gain,  or  not  to  lose  that  he  hath; 
for  the  person  flattered  is  always  superior  to  him  that  doth 
flatter;  or  at  least  one  as  may  in  some  sort  stand  him  in 
stead.     It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  only  men  of  base 
and  miserable  condition,  and  such  as  cannot  help  or  hurt, 
be  free  from  flatterers.    And  contrariwise,  magnanimous 
and  fortunate  folk,  proud  men^  and  such  as  content  them- 
selves with  their  present  estate,  are  seldom  found  to  be  flat- 
terers. 
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Every  wise  prince  doth  presuppose  that  times  of  trouble 
may  come,  and  that  on  all  such  occasions  he  shall  be  forced 
to  use  the  service  of  men  diversely  qualified.  His  study 
therefore  is  in  the  mean  time  so  to  entertain  them,  as  when 
those  storms  arise  he  may  rest  assured  to  command  them ; 
for  whosoever  persuades  himself  by  present  benefits  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  men  when  perils  are  at  hand,  shall  be 
deceived. 

In  ancient  times  princes  and  governors  were  wont,  when 
peace  and  security  were  most  like  to  continue,  to  find  or 
feign  occasions  to  draw  thdr  subjects  to  fear,  to  the  end 
that  doubt  might  move  them  to  be  more  careful  of  their 
own  well-doing ;  for  well  they  knew  it  a  general  defect  in 
men  to  be  reachless,  and  never  willing  to  use  industry,  un« 
less  by  necesaty  they  were  constrained. 

An  histories  do  shew,  and  wise  politicians  do  hold  it  ne- 
cessary, that  for  the  well-governing  of  every  commonweal 
it  behoveth  to  presuppose  that  all  men  are  evil,  and  will 
declare  themselves  so  to  be  when  occasion  is  offered ;  for 
albeit  some  inconvenience  doth  lie  hid  for  a  time,  it  pro- 
oeedeth  frcnn  a  covert  occasion,  which  for  want  of  experience 
was  not  found  until  time,  the  mother  of  truth,  discover  it. 

Neutrality  is  always  a  thing  dangerous  and  disallowable, 
because  it  offendeth  all  parties :  he  that  is  strong  looketh  to 
be  assisted  in  his  greatness,  and  he  that  is  weak  not  being 
defended  holdeth  himself  offended ;  the  one  is  not  assured 
fnxn  foes,  and  the  other  holdeth  no  friends. 

Albeit  neutrality  procure  present  quiet  and  security 
during  the  troubles  of  others ;  yet  after,  the  same  falleth 
out  a  disadvantage,  because  it  entertaineth  a  certain  false- 
ness, and  so  in  short  space  will  be  perceived ;  not  unlike 
those  men  that  borrow  upon  usury ;  for  albeit  they  enjoy  a 
certain  time,  without  trouble  or  charge,  yet  the  same  being 
tpesktf  and  the  day  of  payment  come,  they  then  feel  the 
great  danger  which  their  short  pleasure  hath  purchased. 

Whoso  examineth  all  human  actions  shall  find^  that  in 
eschewing  one  inconvenience  we  presently  incur  another. 
As  for  example,  if  we  endeavour  to  make  our  dominions 
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mighty,  it  behoveth  to  have  the  same  fully  replenished  with 
people,  and  well  armed ;  and  so  b^ng  they  are  not  easily 
governed.  On  the  other  side,  if  our  country  be  not  well 
peopled,  or  disarmed,  then  it  is  easily  holden  in  obedience ; 
yet  therewith  so  weak,  that  it  can  neither  increase  the  bounds 
diereof,  nor  defend  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  all 
our  deliberations,  to  consider  what  inconvenience  is  least, 
and  choose  that  as  the  best ;  for  to  find  all  perfect,  void,  and 
secure  of  suspect  or  imperfection,  is  impossible. 

A  prince  being  instantly  required  to  take  part  with  other 
princes,  the  one  being  in  arms  against  the  other,  if  he  deny 
both,  incurreth  the  suspicion  of  both,  and  may  be  thought 
to  have  secret  intelligences  with  one  or  both  of  them ;  so  as 
either  of  them  shall  account  him  an  enemy,  and  conse- 
quently he  that  proves  victorious  will  be  revenged ;  and  the 
other  holding  him  suspected  will  not  acknowledge  his  friend- 
ship. 

It  is  the  use  of  men  to  presume  much  upon  their  own 
merit,  and  seeing  the  success  of  some  others  to  be  such  as 
without  cause  or  desert  are  aspired  to  dignity,  thereby  en- 
couraged, they  promised  to  themselves  the  like:  nevertheless, 
being  entered  into  the  course  of  their  design,  and  finding 
many  crosses  and  impeachments,  they  do  not  a  little  repent 
tlieir  overweening  and  presumption,  but  also  many  times 
utterly  abandon  their  rash  and  unadvised  enterprise;  nei- 
ther can  I  think  that  the  virtue  or  sufficiency  of  any  man, 
without  the  favour  of  the  heavens,  can  advance  him  ;  for,  as 
the  poet  saith.  Nee  veUe  Juvatj  poiitcsve  nocetj  si  fata  re- 
pugnant. 

Whoso  serveth  a  prince  far  from  his  presence  shall  with 
great  difficulty  content  him ;  for  if  he  commit  any  error 
it  shall  be  aggravated :  besides  that  the  instructions  sent 
unto  him  cannot  be  particularly  conceived,  because  the 
state  of  worldly  things  doth  daily  alter.  Also,  to  serve 
aloof  is  a  thing  full  of  danger,  and  far  from  reward ;  whidi 
inconvenience  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  avoided  by  him 
that  attendeth  near  to  his  prince'^s  person. 

Let  no  man  that  cometh  to  serve  in  court  assure  himself 
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by  his  wisdom  to  be  advanced,  or  eschew  all  encounters. 
Neither  is  he  to  bear  himself  so  careless  as  to  commit  all  to 
fortune,  but  be  persuaded  that  this  worldly  life  is  like  to  a 
voyage  at  sea ;  wherein  albeit  art,  with  the  favour  of  the 
wind,  may  do  much ;  yet  can  we  not  assure  ourselves  to 
anive  safe  in  the  haven  appointed ;  for  daily  experience 
doth  shew,  that  some  strong  ships  in  the  calmest  weather  are 
drowned  or  impeached  by  the  way,  when  others,  much 
weaker  and  disarmed,  pass  securely. 

^'Among  men  worthy  of  commendation,  those  have  merited 
best  that  first  planted  true  religion ;  next,  they  that  framed 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths ;  the  third  place  is  due  to 
such  as  have  augmented  or  enlarged  their  dominions ;  lastly^ 
learned  men  deserve  fame  and  memory :  and  as  every  of 
these  are  worthy  of  fame  and  honour,  so  ought  they  to  be 
accounted  infamous  that  introduce  atheism,  or  the  sub- 
vo^on  of  kingdoms,  or  are  become  enemies  to  learning  and 
virtue. 

Whosoever  taketh  in  hand  to  govern  a  multitude,  either 
bj  way  of  liberty  or  principality,  and  cannot  assure  himself 
of  those  persons  that  are  enemies  to  that  enterprise,  doth 
frame  a  state  of  short  perseverance ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  such 
princes  be  unfortunate,  as  for  their  own  security  are  en- 
forced to  hold  a  course  extraordinary,  and  have  the  multi- 
tude their  enemy;  for  he  that  hath  few  foes  may  with 
nnall  dishonour  be  assured ;  but  he  that  is  generally  hated 
cin  by  no  means  live  assured;  and  the  more  cruelty  he 
useth,  the  weaker  his  principality  proveth. 

In  commending  another  man,  great  moderation  is  to  be 

aied ;  for  as  contumely  ofiendeth  him  against  whom  it  is 

used ;  so  great  praise,  besides  that  it  is  uttered  with  danger 

to  his  judgment  that  speaketh  it,  the  same  doth  oftentimes 

offend  him  that  heareth  it.     For  self-love,  which  commonly 

possesseth  men,  causes  the  good  or  evil  we  hear  to  be  mea^ 

sured  with  our  ovm :  and  consequently  every  man  that  is 

touched  with  like  deserts  and  defects,  doth  grow  offended 

that  his  commendation  is  not  set  forth,  and  feareth  lest  his 

imperfection  should  be  discovered. 

RALBGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  H 
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It  is  often,  or  rather  ever  seen,  that  the  force  of  leagues 
not  used  in  their  first  heat  becomes  cold ;  because  suspicion 
soon  entereth,  which  in  short  space  will  destroy  whatsoever 
was  concluded,  and  may  not  without  long  time  be  rejcaned. 

The  power  of  ambition  which  possesseth  the  minds  of 
men  is  such  as  rarely  or  never  suffereth  them  to  rest :  the 
reason  thereof  is,  that  nature  hath  framed  in  them  a  certain 
disposition  to  desire  all  things,  but  not  power  to  obtain 
them;  so  as  our  desires  being  greater  than  our  power, 
thereof  followeth  discontent  and  evil  satisfaction.  Howtf 
also  proceedeth  the  variation  of  fortune ;  for  some  men  de- 
siring to  get,  and  others  fearing  to  lose  that  they  have  got- 
ten, do  occasion  one  man  to  injure  another,  and  consequendy 
public  wars  do  follow  ;  by  means  whereof,  one  country  is 
ruined  and  another  enlarged. 

Princes  of  great  power,  and  chiefly  those  that  are  inha* 
bitants  of  the  north,  having  many  children,  were  wont  to  be 
much  inclined  to  the  wars,  as  well  to  win  unto  themselves 
honour,  as  also  to  get  possessions  for  their  sons;  which  man- 
ner of  proceedings  did  oftentimes  remove  such  disturbance  as 
the  plurality  of  brethren  bringeth.  These  and  other  reasons 
induced  princes  to  attempt  war  against  those  kingdoms, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  seemed  easily  conquered,  or  where- 
unto  they  can  pretend  title;  for  by  colour  thereof  they 
may  the  rather  justify  their  proceedings. 

When  a  prince  deferreth  to  answer  an  ambassador,  it 
proceedeth  from  some  of  these  respects :  either  because  be 
will  take  time  to  resolve  himself  of  somewhat  whereof  he 
doubteth  ;  or  that  he  intendeth  covertly  to  deny  that  which 
is  demanded;  or  that  he  esteemeth  not  the  prince  that  doth 
demand;  or  that  he  disdaineth  the  person  by  whom  the  de* 
mand  is  made ;  or  else  that  he  intendeth  to  hear  from  hit 
own  ministers,  to  be  better  resolved.  Wherefores  discreet 
negotiator  ought  in  such  cases  to  consider  which  of  these 
reasons  move  the  prince  where  he  is  employed  to  entertain 
him  with  delays,  and  make  his  despatch  accordingly. 

The  sufficiency  of  good  counsellors  con^tedi  in  four 
things : 
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First,  they  ought  to  be  wise  and  skilful  how  to  handle 
th^  affidrs,  directing  all  doings  to  public  commodity. 

Secondly,  to  be  just  in  their  proceedings,  giving  to  every 
one  that  which  to  him  appertaineth. 

Thirdly,  to  be  stout,  and  void  both  of  partial  respects 
and  fear. 
And  lasdy,  to  be  temperate  and  moderate  in  their  desires. 
Whoso  deaireth  to  govern  well  and  securely,  it  behovetb 
him  to  have  a  vi^lant  eye  to  the  proceedings  of  great 
princes,  and  to  consider  seriously  of  their  designs  ;  for  it  is 
a  matter  of  small  difficulty  to  live  in  peace  with  him  who  de- 
areth  our  amity,  and  provideth  for  others  that  endeavour 
to  offend  us. 

The  intelligences  that  princes  study  to  attain  are  pro- 
cured by  divers  means :  some  are  brought  by  report,  some 
vented  by  conversation  and  sounding,  some  by  means  of 
espials ;  but  the  most  sure  and  credible  occurrents  are  those 
wludi  come  from  ambassadors,  chiefly  those  that  either  for 
the  greatness  of  their  prince  or  their  own  virtue  be  of  most 
reputation.      Fot  those  men  conversing  daily  with  great 
personages,  and  pondering  diligently  their  manners,  words, 
wisdom,  and  the  order  of  each  man'^s  proceedings,  yea  of 
die  prince  himself,  may  with  commodity  attain  unto  matters 
of  importance  sooner  than  they  that  are  writers  of  rumours, 
or  that  take  upon  them  to  conjecture  of  things  to  come. 

Whensoever  a  people  is  induced  to  commit  so  great  an 

error,  as  to  give  reputation  to  one  only  man,  to  the  end 

iie  should  oppress  all  those  great  men  whom  they  hate, 

tbey  thereby  give  him  opportunity  to  become  their  prince ; 

and  so  being  assisted  with  their  favour  and  aid,  he  may 

likewise  extinguish  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility ;  and  they 

beb^  extirpated,  he  will  also  endeavour  to  tyrannize  over 

the  people,  by  whose  help  he  aspired. 

So  many  as  are  not  consenting  to  the  tyranny  rest  ene- 
mies to  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  who  can  by  no  means  gain 
the  love  ci  all.  For  impossible  it  is  that  the  riches  of  any 
tjrrant  should  be  so  great,  and  the  honours  he  can  ^ve  so 
many,  as  may  satisfy  all.     Hereof  it  cometh,  that  those  ty- 
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nmU  that  aie  favoured  of  the  people,  and  diafavouied  of 
the  nobles,  aie  mosL  secure ;  because  their  tyianny  k  sup- 
ported with  a  greater  strei^h  (haTing  the  multitude  th^ 
friends)  than  is  the  tyrant  whom  the  humour  of  the  DoUes 
only  hath  advanced. 

A  dangerous  thing  it  is  in  all  commonwealths,  by  conti- 
nual punishing  to  hold  the  minds  of  subjects  in  suspicion ; 
for  men^  ever  fearing  their  ruin,  will  (without  respect)  de- 
termine to  save  themselves,  and,  as  men  desperate,  attempt 
innovadon.  All  capital  executions  ought  thaie£are  to  be 
executed  sudd^ily,  and  as  it  were  at  one  instant,  so  to  as* 
sure  the  minds  of  men  from  further  molestations. 

The  intent  of  every  wise  prince  that  maketh  war,  either 
by  election  or  ambition,  is  to  gain  and  hold  what  is  gotten: 
also,  to  use  the  matter  so  as  thereby  he  nuiy  enrich  himself, 
and  not  impoverish  his  own  people  or  country. 

He  that  enlaigeth  his  dominions  doth  not  always  incressp 
his  power ;  but  he  that  increaseth  in  fcMxe,  as  well  as  in  do- 
minion, shall  thereby  grow  great ;  otherwise  he  gaineth  no 
more  than  is  shortly  to  be  lost,  and  ocmsequently  he  ruineth 
himself:  for  he  who  spends  more  in  the  war  than  he  gains 
by  victory,  loseth  both  labour  and  cost. 

Every  prince  and  commonwealth  must  above  all  things 
take  heed  that  no  necessity,  how  great  soever,  do  persuade 
him  to  bring  into  his  dominion  any  auxiliary  soldiers;  be- 
cause the  hardest  conditions  the  enemy  can  offer  are  more 
easv  than  is  such  a  resolution. 

A  prince  sheweth  his  ruin  at  hand  whensoever  he  begins 
neth  to  break  the  laws  and  custcHns,  which  are  ancient,  and 
have  been  long  time  obeyed  by  the  people  oi  his  dominion. 

That  prince  which  careth  to  keep  himself  secure  from 
conspiracy  ought  rathar  to  fear  those  to  whom  he  hath 
done  over-great  favours,  than  them  whom  he  hath  much  in^ 
jured :  for  these  want  opportunities,  the  other  do  not;  and 
both  their  desires  are  as  one;  because  the  appetite  of  com* 
manding  is  always  as  much  or  more  than  the  desire  of  re- 
venge. 

Whensoever  a  prince  discovers  a  conspiracy,  he  must  wdl 
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eonsider  the  quality  thereof,  measuring  the  force  of  the  con* 
sfurators  with  his  own;  and  finding  them  many  and  mighty, 
the  knowledge  thereof  is  to  be  dissembled,  unul  the  princess 
power  be  prepared  to  oppose  them,  otherwise  he  hazardeth 
his  own  security. 

It  hath  been  by  long  experience  found  better  to  send  one 
general  to  an  army,  though  he  be  of  mean  sufficiency,  than 
to  give  the  same  authority  to  two  or  more  excellent  person- 
ages with  equal  commission. 

He  that  coveteth  to  be  overmuch  loved  oftentimes  be- 
comes contemptible ;  and  he  that  endeavoureth  to  be  over- 
much feared  is  ever  hated :  and  to  hold  the  mean  between 
them  cannot  be  exactly  done,  because  nature  will  not  so 
permit. 

Whoso  aspireth  to  any  dignity  must  resolve  himself  to 
endure  the  envy  of  men,  and  never  to  be  moved  for  any 
offence  conceived  against  him,  though  they  that  be  offended 
be  his  dear  friends :  neither  shall  he  for  the  first  affront  or 
encounter  relinquish  his  hope ;  for  he  that  constantly  mak- 
eth  head  against  the  assault  of  fortune  shall  after  with  fa- 
olity  arrive  where  he  designed. 

In  giving  counsel  to  a  prince  or  commonwealth,  and^^ 
with  desiring  to  eschew  danger  and  offence,  no  othefw 
is  to  be  taken  than  that  the  counsellor  shall,  without  passion 
or  persuasion,  pronounce  his  opinion,  and  never  to  affirm 
my  thing  as  a  resolution,  but  with  modesty  to  defend  that 
he  speaketh ;  so  as  the  prince  which  follows  his  advice  may 
teem  to  do  it  voluntarily,  and  not  forced  by  the  importunity 
of  him  that  gave  the  counsel. 

A  discreet  captain  being  in  the  field  against  the  enemy, 
of  whose  virtue  he  hath  had  no  proof,  ought  first  by  light 
skirmishes  to  feel  of  what  virtue  he  is,  and  not  to  enterprise 
any  general  adventure,  to  the  end  that  terror  or  fame  should 
not  daunt  nor  discourage  his  own  soldiers. 

Albeit  fraud  be  in  all  actions  detested,  yet  is  the  same 
ID  martial  enterprises  commendable  and  glorious :  for  that 
captun  who  compasseth  his  designs  by  wit  or  stratagem,  is 

h3 
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no  less  commended  than  he  that  vanquisheth  the  enemy  by 
violence  and  force. 

In  times  of  extremity,  when  resolution  must  be  taken  for 
the  saving  or  utter  loss  of  the  state,  then  no  regard  is  to  be 
had  of  justice  or  injustice,  mercy  or  cruelty,  honour  or  igno- 
miny ;  but  rather,  setting  aside  all  respects,  that  course  is  to 
be  followed  which  defends  the  lives  and  liberties  of  men. 

Whoso  desireth  to  know  what  will  be  hereafter,  let  him 
think  of  what  is  past ;  for  the  world  hath  ever  been  in  a  cir- 
cular revolution ;  whatsoever  is  now  was  heretofore ;  and 
things  past  or  present  are  no  other  than  such  as  shall  be 
again :  Jtedit  orbis  in  orbem. 

A  prince  that  desireth  to  obtain  any  thing  at  the  hand  of 
another,  must,  if  it  be  possible,  urge  a  sudden  answer,  and 
lay  before  him  that  is  moved  a  necessity  to  resolve  present- 
ly, giving  him  to  understand,  that  denial  or  delays  may 
breed  a  perilous  and  sudden  indignation* 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  doubtful,  and  dangerous, 
than  to  attempt  innovation ;  for  he  that  taketh  in  hand  an 
enterprise  of  such  quality  maketh  all  those  his  enemies 
which  lived  well  under  the  old  order,  and  findeth  them  cold 
^rs  that  affect  his  novelties ;  which  coldness  proceed- 
ly  of  incredulity  ;  for  men  are  not  easily  induced  to 
believe  a  new  thing,  till  experience  hath  proved  it  to  be 
good. 

There  is  no  art  or  other  knowledge  so  seemly  and  neces- 
sary for  a  prince  as  the  art  military,  with  the  ordinances 
and  discipline  thereof;  for  that  is  the  only  skill  required  in 
him  that  commandeth,  and  such  a  virtue  as  doth  not  only 
maintain  them  that  are  bom  princes,  but  often  advanceth 
private  men  to  that  dignity. 

The  deep  impres»ons  which  old  injuries  make  in  the 
minds  of  great  men  cannot  with  new  benefits  be  rased  out ; 
it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  injuries  be  done  all  together, 
for  they  offend  the  less,  and  will  be  forgotten  the  sooner; 
but  benefits  should  by  little  and  little  be  bestowed,  so  shall 
the  memory  of  them  long  continue. 
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A  small  pleasure  or  displeasure  presently  done  doth 
move  more  than  a  great  good  turn  bestowed  in  times  past ; 
for  the  taste  of  things  present  doth  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  men  than  doth  the  memory  of  things 
past^  or  expectation  of  things  to  come. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  difficulty  to  sound  the  discontent- 
ment of  other  men ;  for  every  one  doth  willingly  tell  the 
well  and  ill-deserving  of  friends,  and  likewise  how  much  or 
how  little  foes  can  do,  if  we  have  patience  to  hear ;  which 
patience  is  the  beginning  of  all  good  ^peed :  but  he  that 
delighteth  to  speak  much,  and  hear  little,  shall  ever  inform 
others  more  than  he  himself  can  learn. 

Among  other  dangers  which  a  prince  incurreth  by  being 
disarmed,  the  greatest  is,  that  thereby  he  becometh  con- 
temptible ;  for  no  comparison  there  is  between  men  armed 
and  them  that  are  disarmed ;  and  no  reason  there  is  that  he 
that  is  armed  should  yield  obedience  to  him  that  is  dis- 
anned ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  a  prince  disarmed  can  be 
secure  from  his  own  subjects  armed. 

A  prince  ignorant  of  martial  knowledge,  among  other 
misfortunes,  cannot  be  esteemed  or  trusted  of  his  own  sol- 
diers ;  it  behoveth  him  therefore,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as 
war,  to  exercise  arms ;  which  may  be  done  by  two  means, 
the  one  by  action  of  body,  the  other  by  contemplation  of 
mind.  The  body  may  be  exercised  in  hunting,  hawking, 
and  such  like  pastimes,  thereby  to  be  made  apt  to  endure 
travel :  his  mind  likewise  may  be  informed  by  reading  of 
kistories,  and  the  consideration  of  actions  performed  by  ex- 
odlent  capt^ns,  observing  the  occasion  of  their  victories  or 
losses,  to  the  end  he  may  imitate  the  one  and  eschew  the 
other. 

He  that  doth  not  as  other  men  do,  but  endeavoureth 
that  which  ought  to  be  done,  shall  thereby  rather  incur 
peril  than  preservation  ;  for  whoso  laboureth  to  be  sincerely 
perfect  and  good  shall  necessarily  perish,  living  among 
men  that  are  generally  evil. 

A  prince  that  useth  liberality  to  his  prejudice  ought  not 
to  r^ard  the  infamy  of  miserable,  because  his  parsimony 

H  4 
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will  in  time  enable  him  lo  be  Ebcnl,  and  mo  may  declare 
himKlf  to  be,  ba^riiig  br  paraaaoajr  inaatted  his  power, 
and  thereJOR^  without  ■■■|— ^^g  upon  the  people  may  de- 
fend htmsetf  from  aD  suA  ns  will  make  war;  ao  shall  he 
use  liberalitT  to  all  them  from  whom  he  taketh  nolbiiig, 
who  are  infinite,  and  use  mioerfinem  to  those  only  to  whom 
he  gireth,  who  are  but  fisw. 

There  is  nothing  that  consumeth  itself  bke  to  lib»ality; 
for  if  it  be  loog  used,  it  taketh  away  the  means  to  oontinue 
it,  and  consequently  doth  make  men  poor  and  basely  mind- 
ed; or  el»,  to  eschew  poverty,  they  shall  be  forced  to  ex- 
tortioD,  and  become  odiousw 

It  is  better  to  incur  the  name  of  coTetous,  (whidi  is  a 
scandal  without  hate,)  than,  with  desire  to  be  accounted  E- 
beral,  deserve  the  infamy  of  oppression,  (an  ignominy  ac- 
companied with  hatred.) 

A  prince  ought  to  be  sk>w  in  believing,  and  advised  in 
proceeding;  he  should  also  beware  not  to  make  himsdf 
overmuch  feared,  but  in  all  his  actions  shew  great  wisdom, 
tempered  with  courtesy ;  so  shall  not  overmuch  confidence 
induce  him  to  be  careless,  nor  overmuch  diffidence  render 
him  intolerable. 

Whoso  observeth,  shall  see  that  men  offended  less  respect 
him  whom  they  love,  than  him  whom  they  fear.  For  love 
is  maintained  by  a  certain  reciproke  obligation,  which,  be- 
cause men  are  evil,  useth  to  be  by  ev«y  occasion  of  pnofit 
broken.  But  fear  is  continued  by  a  certain  dread  of  pimish- 
ment,  which  never  faileth. 

A  prince  that  holdeth  in  the  field  an  army  wherein  are 
great  numbers  of  soldiers,  ought  not  to  care  though  he  be 
accounted  cruel ;  for  without  such  an  opinion  conceived  he 
cannot  keep  his  forces  united,  nor  apt  to  attempt  any  enter- 
prise. 

Men  for  the  most  do  use  rather  to  judge  by  their  eyes 
than  by  their  hands;  for  every  one  may  see,  but  few  can 
certainly  know.  Every  one  seeth  what  thou  seemest  to  be, 
but  few  can  understand  what  thou  art  indeed ;  and*  these 
few  dare  not  oppose  themselves  to  the  opinion  of  many. 
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which  have  the  majesty  of  estate  to  defend  them.  Also  in 
the  actious  of  all  men,  and  chiefly  princes,  from  whom  is  no 
■ppellatioD,  the  end  is  ever  observed.   Machiavel. 

A  prince  being  forced  to  use  the  condition  of  beasts,  must 
among  them  make  choice  of  the  fox  and  the  lion ;  for  the 
lion  cannot  take  heed  of  snares,  and  the  fox  is  easily  over- 
come by  the  wolves :  it  behoveth  him  therefore  to  be  a  &x, 
to  discover  the  snares,  and  a  lion,  to  terrify  the  wolves. 

A  prince  newly  advanced  cannot  observe  those  rules 
which  are  the  cause  that  men  be  accounted  good,  he  being 
many  times  constrained  for  defence  of  his  state  to  proceed 
contrary  to  promise,  contrary  to  charity,  and  all  virtue; 
and  consequently  it  behoveth  him  to  have  a  mind  apt  to  al- 
teration, as  the  wind  and  variation  of  fortune  shall  direct; 
yet  ought  he  not  to  abandon  the  good,  if  so  he  can,  but  be 
ready  to  use  what  is  evil,  if  so  he  shall  be  enforced. 

Every  prince  ought  to  have  two  ears,  the  one  intrinsic  in 
respect  of  subjects,  the  other  extrinsic  in  respect  of  foreign 
potentates,  firom  whom  he  may  be  defended  with  good  arms 
aad  good  friends :  also  matters  intrinsic  will  ever  stand  well, 
80  long  as  all  things  abroad  rest  firm. 

A  prince  that  is  favoured  of  the  multitude  need  not  to 
doubt  conspiracy;  but  contrary  wise,  where  the  people  is 
generally  discontented^  and  hateth  the  prince,  then  may  he 
itasonably  doubt  every  thing  and  every  person ;  for  no  man 
is  K)  poor  that  wanteth  a  weapon  wherewith  to  offend. 

When  any  occasion  is  presented  to  have  that  thou  desir- 
est,  fail  not  to  lay  hold  thereof:  for  these  worldly  things  do 
vary,  and  that  so  suddenly,  as  hard  it  is  to  assure  our- 
selves of  any  thing,  unless  the  same  be  already  in  hand  : 
on  the  other  side,  if  any  trouble  threaten  thee,  defer  it  so 
Jong  as  thou  mayest ;  for  time  may  occasion  some  accident 
to  remove  all  dangers. 

The  prince  that  doubteth  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects  must 
of  force  build  fortresses ;  but  he  that  feareth  foreign  force 
more  than  his  own  people  were  better  to  leave  them  un- 
built. Howsoever  it  be,  that  prince  that  dcsireth  generally 
to  be  respected  and  esteemed  must  perform  some  notable 
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enterprise,  and  give  testimony  of  great  virtue  and  va- 
lour. 

A  prince  shall  do  well  at  all  times  to  be  counselled,  so  as 
no  man  do  presume  to  give  counsel  but  when  the  prince 
doth  ask  it.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  he  who  is  not  of 
himself  wise  cannot  be  well  counselled  of  others,  unless 
happily  he  yield  to  some  wise  men  the  government  of  his 
whole  affairs.  For  good  counsels,  from  whomsoever  they 
proceed,  shall  be  thought  to  come  from  the  prince,  and  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  prince  to  proceed  from  the  counsel  of 
others. 

He  that  taketh  delight  to  be  employed  in  public  affiiin 
must  by  all  means  endeavour  to  continue  in  such  services ; 
for  oft  one  business  dependeth  on  another ;  whereunio  the 
Florentine  proverb  may  be  applied,  Di  cosa  nasce  coaa^  d 
il  tempo  la  gctoema. 

Some  men  have  not  only  desired,  but  also  ccHupassed  ho- 
nour and  profit ;  yet  being  in  possesion  of  both,  were  not 
therewith  so  satisfied  as  they  hoped  to  be ;  which  being  be^ 
lieved  would  happily  extinguish  the  immeasurable  ambi- 
tion wherewith  many  men  are  possessed. 

By  experience  I  have  learned  that  great  folly  it  is  to  ac- 
count that  ours  that  we  have  not,  or  spend  presently  in  hope 
of  future  gain.  Therefore  merchants  during  the  adventure 
of  their  goods  do  not  increase  domestic  expenses,  but,  fear- 
ing the  worst,  assure  what  is  in  hand. 

For  such  men  as  have  gained  unto  themselves  reputation, 
and  are  accounted  virtuous,  to  maintain  that  conceit,  and 
eschew  envy,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  life  retired  from 
daily  conversation,  and  chiefly  of  the  multitude :  Fugiat 
sapiens  commercia  vulgi. 

The  end  that  moveth  a  prince  to  make  war  is,  to  enrich 
himself,  and  impoverish  the  enemy  ;  neither  is  victory  denred 
for  other  purpose  than  thereby  to  become  the  more  mighty, 
and  make  the  enemy  weak ;  consequently,  wheresoever 
thy  victory  doth  impoverish  thee,  or  thy  gain  therein  doth 
weaken  thee,  it  foUoweth,  that  thou  either  pass  or  undergo 
that  mark  whereunto  the  intention  of  war  was  directed; 
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and  that  prince  is  by  victory  enriched  that  can  oppress  the 
enemy^s  power,  and  become  master  of  his  goods  and  pos- 
sessions ;  and  that  prince  is  by  victory  impoverished,  when 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding  he  be  victored,  can  still  main- 
tain himself,  and  the  spoils  and  possesions  are  not  taken  to 
the  use  of  the  prince  victorious,  but  imparted  unto  his  sol- 
diers :  for  then  may  he  be  thought  in  his  own  losing  unfor- 
tunate, and  in  victory  unhappy ;  for  if  he  be  vanquished, 
then  must  he  endure  the  offence  by  foes ;  and  being  victo- 
rious, shall  be  forced  to  abide  the  wrong  offered  by  friends; 
which  as  they  be  less  reasonable,  so  are  they  also  less  sup- 
portable ;  because  he  is  still  by  impositions  forced  to  bur- 
den the  subjects :  whereof  may  be  inferred,  that  the  prince 
having  in  him  any  generosity,  cannot  justly  rejoice  at  that 
victory  which  causeth  the  subjects  to  lament. 

Whoso  desireth  to  obtain  any  thing,  hopeth  to  compass 
his  desire,  either  by  entreaty,  presents,  or  threatening ;  for 
80  shall  he  to  whom  the  request  is  made  be  moved  either 
with  compasaon,  profit,  or  fear :  nevertheless,  with  covetous 
and  cruel  men,  and  such  as  are  in  their  opinion  mighty, 
none  of  these  can  prevail ;  and  consequently  in  vain  do  they 
labour  that  go  about  by  suit  to  stir  them  to  pity,  by  gifts 
to  gain  them,  or  by  tlireats  to  fear  them. 

Whoso  is  persuaded  that  any  commonweal  can  continue 

disunited  doth  greatly  deceive  himself:  true  it  is,  that  some 

divisions  do  maintain  the  estate,  but  others  do  endamage  the 

aame.     They  which  do  harm  are  such  as  with  sects  and 

partakings  be  accompanied ;  they  which  help,  without  sects 

and  partakings  be  maintained.     A  wise  governor  therefore, 

albeit  he  cannot  so  exactly  foresee  but  some  enemies  will 

arise  in  the  state,  yet  may  he  take  order  that  no  factions 

may  thereby  grow.     It  is  therefore  to  be  noted,  that  the 

dtizens  ci  every  estate  may  aspire  to  reputation,  either  by 

private  or  public  means.     ReputaUon  by  public  means  is 

guned  chiefly  in  the  war,  either  by  obtaining  victory  in 

aome  battle,  or  surprising  of  some  city,  or  else  by  perform- 

ii^  aome  embassage  diligently,  prosperously :  but  private 

reputation  is  gotten  by  doing  favour  to  this  or  that  man, 
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and  protecting  them  from  magistrates,  giving  them  money, 
advancing  them  unworthily  to  honour  and  office,  and  by 
great  feasts  entertaining  the  multitude;  of  which  manner  of 
proceeding,  sects,  factions,  and  partakings  do  grow :  and  as 
reputation  thus  gained  is  dangerous,  so  the  other  withont 
faction  is  profitable ;  because  the  same  is  founded  on  com- 
mon welfare,  and  no  private  profit :  and  albeit  among  citi- 
zens of  this  sort  will  oft  arise  great  hate,  yet  wanting  follow- 
ers for  their  particular  profit,  the  state  shall  not  be  endan- 
gered, but  rather  strengthened ;  for  every  man  endeavour- 
ing to  deserve  well  will  hold  himself  within  the  bounds  of 
civil  life,  and  by  virtuous  merits  labour  to  be  advanced. 

To  persuade  or  dissuade  particular  persons  is  a  matter  of 
no  difficulty ;  for  if  words  suffice  not,  yet  authority  will 
prevail :  but  hard  and  perilous  it  is  to  remove  a  false  opin- 
ion conceived  by  a  whole  multitude,  for  therein  fair  speedi 
and  no  compulsion  must  be  used. 

The  best  means  which  wise  captains  can  use  to  make 
their  soldiers  resolute  is,  to  take  from  them  all  hope;  whidi 
resolution  may  also  be  increased  with  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try, and  confidence  in  the  captain ;  for  confidence  groweth 
by  the  valour  of  men,  and  discipline  in  former  victories, 
and  trust  reposed  in  the  leader.  The  love  of  our  country 
is  natural,  but  the  affection  we  bear  to  the  captain  proceed- 
eth  rather  from  his  virtue  than  the  benefits  he  hath  be- 
stowed. Necessity  also  may  do  much,  and  chiefly  that 
where  no  choice  is  left,  but  either  overcome  by  arms,  or  die 
in  desperation. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  force  to  hold  an  army  united 
as  the  reputation  of  the  captain,  which  proceedeth  only 
from  his  virtue ;  for  neither  dignity  nor  authority  without 
valour  can  work  that  effect. 

The  first  care  that  a  captain  must  have,  is,  to  hold  his 
soldiers  well  punished  and  paid ;  for  where  payment  ikileth 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted ;  and  consequently  no 
reason  it  is  to  punish  him  for  robbery  whom  want  of  pay  en- 
forcetli  to  shift ;  but  where  the  soldier  is  paid,  and  not  pun- 
ished, (offending,)  then  will  he  without  respect  become  in- 
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soIeDt  towards  his  captain,  whereof  ensue  mutinies,  discord, 
and  utter  ruin. 

It  is  a  custom  very  honourable,  not  to  promise  more  than 
thou  wilt  assuredly  perform ;  yet  true  it  is,  that  whosoever 
18  denied  (though  justly)  doth  rest  ill  contented,  for  men 
indeed  are  not  governed  by  reason,  otherwise  it  is  for  him 
that  proniiseth  ;  and  so  good  promises  shall  stand  in  stead 
of  performance.  Besides  that,  he  may  find  excuse  enough, 
because  the  most  part  of  men  are  so  simple,  that  fair  words 
alooe  have  power  to  abuse  them',  chiefly  when  they  proceed 
from  a  person  of  reputation  and  authority.  The  best  way 
therefore  is  not  to  promise  precisely,  but  entertain  the 
suitors  with  answers  general,  and  full  of  good  hope^  yet  not 
such  as  shall  directly  and  absolutely  bind. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  displeasures  that  use  to 
arise  between  the  nobility  and  people  are  caused  by  the  di- 
▼eraty  of  humours,  the  one  labouring  to  command,  the 
oth^  endeavouring  not  to  obey ;  so  as  all  troubles  and  dis- 
vAers  in  every  commonweal  do  thereof  receive  nutriment. 

The  city  which  is  maintained  rather  by  factions  than 
liws,  so  soon  as  one  faction  is  become  strong,  and  without 
opposition,  the  same  of  necessity  must  be  divided  in  itself ; 
for  those  particular  causes  which  were  at  the  first  taken  are 
Dot  of  force  enough  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  men  not  to  endure  any  discommodity, 
unless  necessity  do  thereunto  enforce  them ;  which  may  ap- 
pnently  be  perceived  by  their  habitations ;  for  as  the  fear 
of  war  draweth  them  to  places  of  strength,  (for  their  de- 
fence,) so  that  peril  being  past,  they  do  for  the  most  part 
lonove  themselves  to  inhabit  countries  of  more  commodity 
and  profit. 

It  may  seem  strange,  and  no  even  measure,  (yet  approved 
by  experience,)  that  where  many  offend,  few  are  punished. 
Also  petty  errors  are  severely  corrected,  but  great  and 
grievous  crimes  be  rewarded.  In  like  manner,  where  many 
receive  wrong,  few  seek  revenge :  for  injuries  universal  are 
with  more  patience  than  particular  offences  endured. 

Ally  or  the  greatest  part  of  men,  that  have  aspired  to 
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riches  or  power,  have  attained  thereunto  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  and  what  they  have  by  craft  or  cruelty  gained,  to 
cover  the  foulness  of  their  fact,  they  call  purchase,  as  a 
name  more  honest.  Howsoever,  he  that  for  want  of  will  or 
wit  useth  not  those  means,  must  rest  in  servitude  and  po- 
verty. The  reason  thereof  is,  that  as  nature  hath  lud  be- 
fore men  the  cliief  of  all  fortunes,  so  she  disposes  them  ra- 
ther to  rapine  than  honest  industry,  and  more  subject  to 
bad  than  good  endeavours :  hereof  it  cometh,  that  one  man 
eateth  another,  and  he  that  is  weakest  must  always  go  to 
the  worst. 

Where  necessity  forceth,  boldness  is  reputed  wisdom, 
and  in  great  enterprises  peril  is  not  to  be  made  account  of; 
for  those  attempts  that  begin  with  danger  always  end  with 
honour  or  reward ;  also  from  one  peril  there  is  no  way  to 
escape  but  by  entering  into  another. 

A  wise  man  ought  not  to  desire  to  inhabit  that  country 
where  men  have  more  authority  than  laws.  For  indeed 
that  country  deserves  to  be  desired  where  every  one  may 
securely  enjoy  his  own,  not  that  where  with  facility  it 
may  be  taken  away ;  and  that  friends,  for  fear  to  lose  their 
own,  are  enforced  to  forsake  them. 

Some  ma^strates,  either  by  over-great  zeal  or  ignorance, 
take  a  course  of  rigour,  which  being  for  the  present  fa- 
voured, they  are  ever  the  more  employed,  as  men  meet  to 
extirpate  inconveniences. 

But  thereby  the  subjects  are  often  drawn  into  despera- 
tion, and  consequently  have  recourse  unto  arms  as  their 
uttermost  refuge.  In  this  case  a  wise  prince,  for  appeasing 
the  people,  is  forced  to  disallow  his  ministers,  and  sometimes 
also  to  inflict  public  punishment. 

A  prince  naturally  suspicious,  and  having  about  him 
persons  inclined  to  envy,  is  easily  induced  to  mistrust  those 
men  that  have  served  him  with  most  sufficiency,  which  dan- 
ger they  cannot  eschew,  because  they  who  axe  worthiest 
commendation  are  oftentimes  envied  by  such  persons  as 
have  access  unto  the  prince. 

Whoso  cannot  endure  both  envy  and  hate  must  refrain 
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o  enterprise  great  matters:  for  great  honours  being  de- 
iied  of  many,  it  behoveth  him  that  aspireth  unto  them  to 
le  for  his  dignity  envied,  and  for  his  authority  hated  ; 
rhich  authority  albeit  the  same  be  well  used,  yet  they  who 
late  or  envy  (persuading  themselves  it  might  be  better 
landled)  endeavour  to  oppress  that  power,  as  fearing  it  will 
)e  worse. 

Among  other  things  which  worketh  the  inconveniences 
iS  commonweals,  ambition  and  desperation  are  chief;  of 
both,  desperation  is  worst :  for  ambition  may  attend  occa- 
BOD,  desperation  will  not,  as  that  cannot  endure  delays. 
Historians  desiring  to  write  the  actions  of  men  ought  to  set 
down  the  simple  truth,  and  not  say  any  thing  for  love  or 
luitred ;  also  to  choose  such  an  opportunity  for  Mrriting,  as 
it  may  be  lawful  to  think  what  they  will,  and  write  what 
they  think,  which  is  a  rare  happiness  of  the  time. 

In  commending  or  disallowing  the  actions  of  men,  it  is  a 
course  very  requisite  to  consider  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  end :  so  shall  we  see  the  reasons  and  causes 
of  things,  and  not  their  bare  events  only,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  governed  by  fortune. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  necessity,  that  every  man,  and 
chiefly  a  prince,  should  in  his  first  actions  give  some  testi- 
mony of  virtue ;  for  falling  at  first  into  obloquy,  do  he  well 
or  ill,  all  is  ill  taken. 

The  custom  of  the  common  people  is  to  judge  rather  by 
theb  eyes  than  by  their  ears,  which  is  the  cause  they  allow 
more  of  external  show  than  inward  virtue :  and  true  it  is, 
where  excellency  of  mind  and  beauty  of  body  concur,  the 
oommendation  due  to  such  a  person  is  far  the  greater: 
Gratiar  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus, 

A  prince  or  great  personage  that  constantly  endureth  ad- 
versity deserveth  great  praise ;  yet  greater  commendation  is 
due  to  him  that  beareth  himself  modestly  in  his  happiness ; 
lor  miseries  are  oft  borne  with  patience,  but  felicity  cor- 
mpteth. 

To  be  descended  of  princes  or  great  personages  is  a 
matter  of  mere  fortune,  and  so  to  be  esteemed ;  but  adop- 
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flf  the  prineeiD  poe- 

nr  tD  be  a  prinee  in  re- 


Ii  kidi  faeicn  a  use  toj  aaciesiu  to  pre  credit  to  aatrolo- 
asd  ooher  sudi  }mi  wi,  viio  hj  tkor  ittr-lettniiiig^  or 
bund  (BviziKaaii.  take  upon  mem  to  tefi  of  things  to  oome. 
The  reaaoo  ihenof  k,  tha£  the  tatm  put  of  men  bdiet e 
that  soDoest  vhkh  ther  kait  mMknUBd;  and  if  they  lee 
the  erent  of  a  praficticHU  thoag^  it  liJH»Hfth  bj  mere 
ch&Dce  to  fall  ckii  acnwding  to  that  was  premised^  there- 
upoo  ther  «etije  a>  tirai  an  nnpreaaoa,  as  albeit  many  other 
£uL  jet  the  good  conceit  of  their  cnmu^  omnot  be  le- 


Uberamr  is  a  virtue  which  gaiurth  kvve;  but  much  are 
ther  deoEsred  whom  riot  in  Ben  thereof  abiiKth.  To  cut 
avaj  and  <in»amw>  is  soon  learned;  but  to  give  in  good 
order  few  have  the  skiiL 

Id  time  of  sudden  mutioT.  oompiracT,  and  oflence  of 
peo|dey  the  wisest  resolutian  is,  not  to  oppose  fioroe  to  pie- 
vent  furjr,  but  rather  gi\ie  space  for  the  bad  to  amend  and 
the  good  to  consent ;  for  reasons  prerail  on  the  sudden,  but 
good  counsel  gathers  forces  bv  leisure. 

Mature  deliberation  ought  ever  to  be  ttsed;  but  when 
arms  are  to  (ietennine,  speedy  execution  is  the  best ;  be- 
cause no  delay  in  that  enterprise  is  6t,  which  cannot  be 
commended  before  it  be  ended. 

WlioBo  is  pleased  to  observe  the  proceedii^  of  men  in 
authority  shall  observe  that  some  of  them  hold  a  piaia 
cotirse  without  reqKct ;  others,  projecting  for  time  to  come, 
do  forecast  how  to  hold  their  present  good  forttme,  or  at 
least  to  escape  danger ;  for  they  mistrtisting  present  pro» 
sperity,  and  fearing  a  change,  prepare  befordiand  some  piv 
vate  friends  to  oppose  against  public  hatred  :  whereof  may 
be  inferred,  that  no  care  is  taken  of  innooency,  but  erery 
one  sttidieth  how  to  pass  without  punishment. 
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In  captains,  and  all  military  commanders,  three  thmgs 
are  required,  virtue,  discipline,  and  authority ;  but  in  pri- 
vate soldiers  obedience  and  courage  only  sufficeth :  for  by 
due  obeying,  and  no  curious  scanning,  the  leader^s  directions 
are  maintained,  and  the  army  in  danger  is  always  most  va- 
liant, which  before  the  danger  is  most  quiet.  Let  the  sol- 
dier therefore  be  well  armed,  and  valiantly  minded.  To 
advise  and  direct  must  be  the  captain^s  care. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  yet  always  worthy  the 
noting,  that  any  exterior  behaviour,  or  garment  presenting 
prwe  or  greatness,  chiefly  in  persons  lately  advanced,  though 
no  man  be  thereby  interested  or  injured,  doth  move  in 
others  a  certain  offence :  for  the  nature  of  man  is  such,  as 
beholdeth  the  new  prosperity  of  others  with  an  envious  eye, 
and  wisheth  a  moderation  of  fortune  nowhere  so  much  as 
in  those  we  have  known  in  equal  degree  with  oiurselves. 

In  all  enterprises  of  war  (if  present  necessity  doth  not 
otherwise  require)  leisure  and  deliberation  ought  to  be  used; 
for  often  it  sufiiceth  in  lieu  of  wisdom,  to  take  the  advantage 
of  other  men'^s  folly. 

All  men  that  are  to  consider  of  great  actions  ought  to  be 
uiformed  whether  that  which  is  undertaken  be  profitable 
for  the  commonweal,  honourable  to  themselves,  and  easy  to 
be  effected ;  or  at  least  not  greatly  difficult.  Also,  he  that 
persuadeth  is  to  be  examined,  whether,  besides  bare  words 
ttd  counsel,  he  will  join  his  own  peril ;  and  if  fortune  favour 
the  attempt,  to  whom  the  principal  glory  shall  redound. 

The  perils  which  accompany  private  enterprises  are  far 
Qnlike  to  those  which  he  doth  enter  that  aspireth  to  prin- 
cipality ;  for  in  private  attempts  a  man  may  pause  or  pro- 
ceed as  he  will ;  but  to  him  that  aspires  to  empire  there 
remains  no  middle  course,  but  either  by  victory  to  tri- 
umph as  a  prince,  or,  bdng  vanquished,  to  endure  death  as 
a  traitor. 

Let  no  man  in  his  prosperity  give  much  credit  to  com- 
mon applause,  or  service  assured  by  any,  of  whom  in  meaner 
fortune  he  hath  had  no  experience ;  for  the  base  people  are 
learned  in  no  lesson,  only,  without  difference  of  truth  or 
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fals^ood,  to  flatter  men  in  authority,  and  with  shouts  and 
words  of  great  rejoicing  to  make  show  of  great  affection. 

As  overmuch  haste  is  dangerous,  so  too  great  delay  often- 
times proveth  disadvantageous ;  for  albeit  consultadon  ouf^i 
to  forego  action,  yet  to  dispute  long,  and  in  the  end  reject 
the  advice  of  either  side,  or  take  a  middle  course,  (which  id 
cases  of  doubt  and  danger  is  worst,)  was  ever  accounted 
great  discretion. 

There  is  no  course  more  comely,  nor  any  resolution  so 
well  beseeming  a  wise  man,  having  made  proof  of  his  own 
virtue,  (and  finding  in  age  no  fortune  due  to  such  eflfecQf « 
to  retire  himself  from  the  court  and  company ;  for  so  shall 
he  shun  the  inconveniences  of  contempt,  and  the  disoommoditjr 
of  travel,  {juctmda  senectuti  otia;)  yet  true  it  is,  that  whoio 
hath  lived  a  prince,  or  governed  as  a  public  perscm,  cannot 
expect  security  in  a  private  estate. 

Whensoever  danger  draweth  near,  and  terror  is  at  hand, 
all  men  look  about,  but  none  willingly  adventure ;  fcnr  in 
such  cases  every  man  will  ^ve  counsel,  but  few  will  take 
part  of  the  peril. 

In  commonwealths  where  sects  or  partialities  be,  the  leader 
of  any  side  is  able  to  kindle  dvil  war,  yet  is  he  unable  to 
moderate  the  victory ;  for,  to  stir  up  dissensions  and  trouUei 
the  worst  man  most  commonly  bears  the  stroke ;  but  peace 
and  quietness  are  not  established  but  by  men  of  rare  gifts 
and  excellent  virtue. 

It  may  seem  strange,  and  contrary  both  to  courtesy  and 
Christian  profession,  that  men  are  far  more  mindful  of  in- 
juries done  unto  them,  than  of  benefits  received  by  theis. 
The  reason  thereof  is,  that  thankfulness  is  accounted  a  bur- 
den, but  revenge  is  sweet,  and  reckoned  a  great  gain. 

Of  reconciled  foes,  and  such  as  know  that  our  harms  were 
caused  by  their  means,  we  ofttimes  expect  favour,  as  peiw 
suaded  that  new  friendship  will  repiur  the  loss  of  old  dis* 
pleasure :  but  the  matter  doth  seldom  so  fall  out ;  Ibr  the 
quality  of  man'^s  nature  is  ever  to  hate  those  whom  he  hadi 
hurt,  and  love  them  whom  he  hath  made  beholding:  Qma 
heserunt  oderunt.    Tac. 
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To  common  persons,  and  such  as  are  ignorant  in  matters 
of  state,  every  taxation  and  imposition  seemeth  heavy,  or 
superfluous;  yet  the  wiser  sort  know,  that  the  end  of  all 
public  endeavour  is  to  confirm  people  in  peace,  and  peace 
cannot  be  maintained  without  arms,  nor  arms  without  pay, 
nor  pay  without  impoations. 

As  fortunate  folk  are  envied,  so  are  the  poor  contemned ; 
which  rule  reacheth  also  to  princes :  the  one  lives  in  plenty 
with  war,  the  other  in  poverty  with  peace.  For  seldom  is 
it  seen  that  those  people  are  assaulted  where  nothing  is  to 
be  gained,  and  whose  base  beings  afford  no  other  spoils  than 
blood  and  beggary. 

Wiae  men  have  observed,  that  in  matter  of  state,  and  the 
managing  thereof,  three  things  are  especially  to  be  looked 
UQto ;  the  first  is  occasion,  the  second  the  intentions  of  other 
men,  the  third  our  own  affection.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
£ppeth  away  so  soon  as  occasion ;  nothing  so  difficult  as 
to  judge  what  aiiother  man  intendeth ;  nor  any  thing  more 
oocent  than  our  own  immoderate  desires. 

It  hath  been  ever  a  course  observed  by  wise  princes,  but 
nmcb  more  by  aristocracies  and  popular  states,  against  force 
ttid  fiiry  of  the  multitude,  to  defend  themselves  with  silver 
tndgidd. 

How  much  more  it  impcxteth  all  princes  to  lead  a  vir- 
tuous life,  and  give  daily  example  of  piety  and  justice,  ap- 
pevs  apparently  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
viio^  by  the  well-<loing  of  some  few  of  them  at  the  first,  be- 
cwe  greatly  honoured,  but  afterwards  they  became  con- 
tonptifale;  for  the  reverence  which  men  did  bear  to  the 
motdtj  of  their  lives  failing,  it  was  impossible  of  so  con- 
trary manners  and  examples  to  look  for  like  effects. 

The  success  of  war  chiefly  dependeth  on  the  reputation 
of  the  prince,  which  declining,  the  virtue  also  of  the  soldiers 
fiflsCh;  likewise  the  fidelity  of  the  people  decayeth,  and 
their  money  to  maintain  the  war  ceaseth :  contrariwise,  the 
of  the  enemy  is  increased,  they  that  stood  doubtful 
resolved,  and  every  difficulty  augmenteth. 
The  authority  which  princes  give,  is  chiefly  in  respect  of 
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A  prince,  or  pemo  of  great  essasitj  ■nut  be 
incur  the  cooceh  of  dooUe-deabig;  far  Sole 
tnxSL  is  locked  fior  in  bxs  actioiWs  of  whoM  there 
ion  €}t  craft  and  ialsefaood  oumeiied. 

Experience  hatb  aiwurs  proved,  that  whataoerer  the 
mcxt  part  of  men  desire  rarAj  cometh  to  pass :  the  reasoD 
hereof  is,  that  the  effects  of  human  actions  oonnnonly  de- 
pend on  the  wiD  of  a  few,  and  their  intentkms  erer  difering^ 
finom  the  greater  number,  the  end  and  soccess  cannoibe 
other  than  as  pieaaeth  the  tew  that  are  to  direct  them. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  enterpriae  s. 
war,  or  other  actions  of  importance,  upon  popular  per* 
suasion,  for  such  expectations  are  Tain,  and  sudi  des^;D0 
fidlible ;  also  the  fiiry  of  the  multitude  is  great,  when  dan- 
ger is  little,  or  far  off;  but  perils  growing  great  and  near, 
thor  courage  quaileth,  as  they  whose  passions  have  no  mk 
or  measure. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  apt  men  are  to  doubt  displeasure 
threatened  by  enemies,  chiefly  when  they  draw  near;  far 
the  people  do  naturally  overmuch  fear  dangers  at  hand| 
and  esteem  less  than  is  6t  of  things  present ;  also  to  make 
small  account  of  those  that  are  far  from  them,  becajoae 
divers  remedies  may  be  hoped,  as  well  by  time  as  other 
accidents. 
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The  offensive  words  or  answers  of  indignation  proceeding 
from  great  princes,  ought  never  to  admit  displeasure  into 
the  minds  of  them  against  whom  they  are  spoken  :  for  hav- 
ing by  speech  uttered  a  great  part  of  choler,  the  edge  of 
their  deeds  becomes  the  cahner,  and  more  easily  appeased  ' 
such  is  the  condition  of  noble  and  generous  sprits. 

To  judge  right  of  other  men^s  merit  seems  of  great  diffi- 
culty, for  time  and  trial  is  thereto  required ;  also  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  the  expectation  of  men,  but  ofttimes  incon- 
siderate, and  not  measured  in  due  proportion. 

It  is  a  part  of  great  discretion  to  divide  the  seasons  of 

tflairs  and  vacations ;  for  as  it  fitteth  well  a  prince  or  per- 

nn  of  dignity,  in  times  of  audience  and  judgment,  to  be 

grave,  heedful,  and  austere ;  so  those  offices  performed,  all 

diow  of  authority  and  sad  looks  ought  to  be  set  apart,  for 

by  that  means  neither  courteous  behaviour  shall   detract 

from  the  reverence  due  to  his  place,  nor  severity  diminish 

the  k>ve  which  to  his  behaviour  appertaineth. 

Magistrates  must  look  into  all  things,  but  not  exact  all 
dungs  to  rigour.     Light  faults  may  be  pardoned,  but  great 
offences  severely  corrected ;  yet  not  always  proceeding  to 
punishnient,  but  oft  contented  with  repentance.    ToJ|kbit^ 
ter  in  rebuking  is  also  fit  for  a  magistrate,  shewing.ffBadf 
nur  to  the  bad,  and  sweet  to  the  good ;  framing  both  ooun- 
teoanoe  and  condiUon  according  to  the  merit  of  men ;  and 
k  persuaded  that  it  is  more  honest  to  offend  than  to  hate, 
f        Sddiers  must  be  encouraged  in  all  fortunes  to  stand  re- 
iolved,  and  not  to  be  daunted  with  any  passing  misadven- 
ture, ever  attending  a  time  and  opportunity  of  revenge, 
wiiicfa  commonly  cometh   to  pass  where  men'^s  minds  are 
united ;  for  common  danger  must  be  repelled  with  union 
and  concord. 

Among  other  reasons  wherewith  soldiers  are  encouraged, 
fleoesBity  and  distress  doth  oft  enforce  them ;  for  as  men  of 
virtue  perform  the  actions  of  arms  for  honour,  so  the  cow- 
aid  must  do  them  for  his  security. 

All  enterprises  attempted  by  arms  are  honourable,  but 
those  that  are  done  in  countries  remote  arc  more  praiseable ; 
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for  the  less  they  be  ia  knowledge,  the  greater  is  the  glory 
to  achieve  them. 

To  be  truly  and  faithfully  loved  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be 
desired;  for  terror  and  fear  are  weak  works  of  affecCioa ; 
for  they  being  taken  away,  he  that  ceaseth  to  fear  will  soon 
begin  to  hate :  and  as  they  that  by  (arce  are  kept  under, 
obey  with  ill-will,  so  they  that  govern  without  line  justly, 
rule  against  right. 

Some  men  either  deserving  to  be  accounted  of  exoelle&t 
wisdom,  or  singular  in  that  skill  whereof  they  make  pro^ 
fession,  do  ordinarily  love  the  proceedings  of  others,  taking 
that  advantage  of  their  ill  success ;  yet  sure  it  is,  that  di^ 
aster  and  unhappy  event  of  some  actions  proceed  not  of 
disorder,  nor  human  imperfection,  but  from  a  certain  htii 
fury,  which  neither  counsel  nor  constancy  of  men  can  with- 
stand. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  or  rather  imposrible  fior 
any  prince  to  maintain  the  law,  civil  or  military,  without 
severity  ;  for  where  men  hope  to  be  easily  pardoned,  there 
are  they  apt  to  offend.  Contrarily,  where  menu's  actions 
are  precisely  fitted,  there  do  they  live  in  over-great  awe,  aUd 
lu^|l|Ldoth  always  accompany  such  severity.  The  best 
cmlfpheTetore  is  to  punish  offences  severely,  and  reward 
virtuoas  merits  liberally  ;  so  shall  fear  be  converted  to  re- 
verend respect,  and  none  have  cause  to  complain ;  for  as  it 
lies  in  each  man'^s  power  to  shun  offending,  so  is  it  in  their 
power  also  to  deserve  well,  and  merit  reward. 

Whosoever  after  mature  deliberation  hath  resolved  what 
course  to  hold  in  the  action  he  hath  in  hand,  must  not  after 
repent,  or  fear  any  difficulty;  for  such  thoughts  would  brwd^ 
the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  impeach  the  proceediiq^s  of 
that  which  was  resolved ;  and  albeit  some  diffierenees  do 
haply  arise,  yet  must  he  believe  that  every  other  oourse 
would  have  been  accompanied  with  the  same  or  grei^er 
impediments. 

Young  men,  for  the  warmness  of  their  blood,  and  for  not 
having  beforetime  been  deceived  by  fortune,  more  willingly 
enterprise  actions  rather  honourable  than  severe.     But  old 
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nkeUj  as  well  for  that  their  heat  is  cooled,  as  also  for  having 
attempted  many  things  in  vain,  make  choice  of  enterprises 
Kverey  rather  than  those  that  are  followed  with  fame  and 

The  greatness  of  one  prince  is  nothing  else  but  the  ruin 
and  distress  of  another ;  likewise  his  strength  is  the  weak- 
ness and  oppression  of  others. 

Some  conquests  are  of  such  quality,  as  albeit  a  victorious 
captain  merit  triumphal  honour;  yet  a  modest  refusal  be- 
comes his  greater  glory. 

The  dignity  of  magistrates  is  not  assured  without  arms ; 
&r  when  obedience  fuleth,  no  other  means  is  left  to  con- 
timie  a  people  united. 

As  drilling  obedience  in  subjects  is  the  princess  strength, 
» is  the  same  their  own  security ;  for  as  by  the  princess  au- 
thority the  people  are  governed,  so  by  their  consent  he  is 
maintained. 

Three  things  men  covet  with  immoderate  desire,  lands, 
lidies,  and  honours;  but  as  seldom  they  compass  their  full 
content,  so  are  they  for  the  most  part  to  endure  a  destiny 
fiur  other  than  they  wished. 

Strange  it  is,  yet  by  experience  proved  true,  that  in  time 
of  danger,  fortune,  or  rather  destiny,  so  much  amazeth  the 
judgment  of  wise  men,  as  seldom  they  concdve  what  reso- 
lution is  best  to  be  taken. 

No  great  free  dty  can  long  continue  quiet,  unless  the 
flame  be  used  to  foreign  assaults ;  for  wanting  foes  without, 
tome  inward  enmity  will  arise,  not  unlike  to  strange  bodies 
of  men,  whidi  being  secure  from  external  injury,  are  never- 
theless by  their  own  poise  oppressed. 

As  every  pilot  of  cnrdinary  skill  knoweth  in  calm  and 
quiet  seas  to  direct  the  course  of  his  ship,  so  every  governor 
of  capacity  doth  understand  how  the  affairs  of  state  are  in 
peaceable  times  to  be  handled ;  but  when  tempests  are,  and 
subjects  bent  to  sedition,  the  one  requires  an  excellent  sailor, 
the  other  the  aid  of  some  excellent  wisdom. 

It  oft  happens  that  public  duty  is  opposite  to  private 
lip,  so  as  we  are  other  forced  to  omit  the  offices  due 
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to  our  country,  or  draw  our  dearest  friends  into  danger ;  in 
which  case  we  are  to  prefer  public  respect  before  pardcukr 
obligation. 

The  nature  of  base  people  is  such,  as  either  they  obey 
slavishly,  or  command  insolently ;  for  liberty  being  the 
mark  whereat  they  aim,  is  by  them  of  that  quality  neither 
moderately  desired,  nor  discreetly  continued ;  and  always 
there  are  some  seditious  leaders  to  be  found,  who  out  of 
disorder  are  inclined  to  kindle  the  ire  and  offence  of  igno- 
rant people :  Diuc  rebus  motisjacile  invenitur.    Sallust. 

Experience  hath  oft  proved,  that  men  in  best  fortune, 
and  such  as  esteem  themselves  most  secure,  even  then  fall 
soonest  into  disadventure,  because  those  dangers  unfeared 
be  as  it  were  contemned,  and  not  regarded. 

To  enter  needless  dangers  was  ever  accounted  madness, 
yet  in  times  of  extreme  peril,  and  apparent  distress^  bold 
and  hazardous  attempts  are  greatest  security. 

The  divers  adventures  which  happen  to  men  may  well 
inform,  that  much  better  it  is^  chiefly  in  arms,  to  be  go- 
verned by  reason  than  by  fortune. 

A  certain  peace  is  ever  accounted  better  security  than 
victory  hoped  or  expected:  Melior  tutwrque  certa  pcuc 
quam  sperata  victoria.   Li  v. 

If  to  our  prosperity  God  were  pleased  to  add  the  grace 
of  wisdom,  we  should  thereby  judge,  not  only  of  what  is 
past,  but  also  of  all  that  can  succeed  hereafter. 

Rarely  or  never  can  we  consider  truly  of  worldly  pro- 
ceedings, unless  first  we  have  felt  the  deceits  of  fortune. 
Discord  or  dissension  in  any  state  or  city  offers  opportunity 
to  such  men  as  are  ambitious  to  work  their  will ;  for  the  hu- 
mour of  sects  and  partialities  is  such,  as  the  weaker  facticm 
doth  ever  choose  rather  to  call  for  aid  of  strangers,  than 
yield  to  the  dominion  of  an  adverse  party. 

Ancient  customs  may  not  violently  and  suddenly  be  taken 
away :  fortune,  which  altereth  all  things,  will  by  little  and 
little  wear  them  out  of  use. 

To  be  oft  in  sight,  and  converse  much  with  men,  breed- 
eth  a  kind  of  satiety;  therefore  it  behoveth  persons  of  great 
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estate  and  authority  to  be  retired,  lest  overmuch  familiarity 
should  detract  from  the  reverence  due  to  honourable  estate. 

The  natures  of  men  not  content  to  live  according  to  their 
fortune  and  birth  are  of  all  others  most  prone  to  envy ;  be- 
cause they  hate  the  virtue  and  welfare  of  all  such  as  are  in 
estimation  above  them. 

Great  heed  is  to  be  taken  that  no  citizen  or  subject  be 
suffered  to  aspire  to  such  greatness  as  cannot  be  forced  to 
obey  the  laws ;  and  no  order  there  is  of  more  necessity,  than 
that  every  man,  of  what  quality  soever,  may  be  without 
respect  accused  and  judged. 

For  conversation  of  particular  greatness  and  dignity, 
there  is  nothing  more  noble  and  glorious  than  to  have  felt 
the  force  of  every  fortune. 

It  is  the  quality  of  wise  men  only  to  know  how  to  use 
prosperity,  and  never  to  trust  too  much  to  the  favours  of 
present  happiness.  A  man  well  advised  in  his  prosperity 
beareth  not  himself  towards  others  either  proud  or  violent ; 
nor  must  he  believe  in  his  own  present  felicity,  for  the  day 
knows  not  what  the  night  bringeth :  he  only  is  to  be  reputed 
a  man,  whose  mind  cannot  be  puffed  up  by  prosperity,  nor 
dejected  by  any  adverse  fortune. 

Men  of  choleric  humour  are  easily  moved  with  insolent 
speeches,  but  wise  men  laugh  them  to  scorn. 

The  way  whereby  a  prince  eschews  the  hate  of  subjects 
is,  not  to  take  from  them  their  lands  or  goods ;  yet  albeit 
the  blood  of  some  few  be  tainted,  unless  the  same  be  accom- 
panied with  confiscation,  (which  a  prince  is  rarely  forced  to 
use,)  it  seldom  causeth  him  to  become  odious. 

A  rule  most  certain  it  is,  that  he  who  commands  any 
thing  unpleasing,  must  by  severe  means  cause  it  to  be  ob^ 
tenrcd ;  and  who  desireth  to  be  obeyed,  must  know  how  to 
command  ;  and  he  only  knows  how  to  command,  that  doth 
compare  his  own  force  with  those  that  are  to  obey ;  wherein 
finding  a  proportion,  then  he  may  boldly  proceed,  other- 
wise forbear. 

In  actions  of  difficulty  great  courage  is  to  be  used,  and 
whoso  compasseth  any  thing  by  violence  cannot  muntain  it 
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by  iiiikiiie»y  nor  commaiid  faj  affidafitj :  he  thereiafe  thai 
is  of  nature  soft,  ahould  do  best  to  rebtim  aQ  eitiaunlinaiy 
commands,  and  in  matters  onliuaif  cmplor  the  Tirtne  of 
hi.  miU  spiHt.  b«»>«  onfiD-rv  p^nikhm^t.  «e  «>i  im. 
puted  to  the  prince  or  his  magistrates^  but  to  the  hiws  and 
(Hdinances  of  state. 

When  neeessitj  presseth,  desperation  is  deemed  wisdom, 
and  generous  minds  do  not  account  of  danger;  because  those 
attempts  vhicfa  begin  with  peril  do  fior  the  most  part  end 
withgloTY. 

He  that  endeavours  to  be  good  among  many  that  are 
eril,  or  will  uphold  that  which  those  labour  to  pull  down, 
of  force  worketh  his  own  undoing.  All  commonwealths 
alter  from  order  to  disorder,  from  disorder  to  order  again; 
for  nature  having  made  all  worldly  things  variable,  so  soon 
as  they  have  attained  their  utmost  perfection  and  heigfati 
they  must  descend;  so  from  good  they  fall  back  to  evili 
and  frtxn  evil  they  return  to  good.  War  b^ets  quiet,  quiet 
idleness,  idleness  disorder,  disorder  ruin;  Ukewise  ruin 
order,  order  virtue,  virtue  glory  and  good  fortune. 

Wise  men  have  observed,  that  arms  were  before  learnings 
and  captains  before  philosophers;  for  good  and  well-r^ulated 
armies  having  gained  victory,  established  rest  and  security, 
whereof  the  study  of  letters  and  liberal  sdences  ensued. 

That  country  deserveth  to  be  loved  of  all  men  whidi 
loves  all  men  indifferently,  and  not  that  country  which, 
respecting  the  best  part,  advanced  a  few :  no  man  therefore 
is  to  be  blamed,  if  for  sudi  cause  he  deare  rather  to  aban- 
don than  embrace  his  country. 

Commonwealths  are  bodies  mixed,  yet  have  they  of  bo- 
dies simple  some  resemblance;  and  as  in  these  many  inr 
firmities  grow,  which  without  vicJent  me<ticines  cannot  be 
cured ;  so  in  the  other  many  mischiefs  arise,  which  a  good 
and  godly  patient  should  offend  to  leave  uncured,  though 
therein  he  use  both  force  and  fire. 

Those  wars  be  most  just  which  are  most  necessary ;  and 
those  arms  are  most  merdful,  where  no  hope  of  help  re- 
mains but  in  them  only. 
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In  actions  which  promise  either  public  glory  or  private 
honour,  men  may  be  reasonably  persuaded  to  adventure 
life  and  living,  because  great  hope  there  is  to  die  with  re- 
putatimi,  or  live  to.  recover  that  peace  which  war  hath  con- 
sumed :  but  where  men  are  no  less  oppressed  by  insolency 
of  commanders  than  by  insolency  of  foes,  there  is  the  ca- 
lamity doubled,  and  of  two  evils  the  danger  of  war  seemeth 
least ;  for  that  hath  end,  the  other  is  infinite. 

Whoso  persuades  himself  to  be  no  less  esteemed  in  evil 
than  good  fortune  is  deceived ;  for  promises  made  during 
distress  are  rarely  performed,  unless  the  same  necessity 
continue. 

Tlie  intent  of  every  prince  or  other  state  that  makes  war 
is,  to  enrich  himself,  and  impoverish  the  enemy :  neither  is 
vidxny  for  other  occasions  sought,  nor  the  possesions  oi 
the  enemy  to  other  end  desired,  than  to  make  themselves 
mi^ty,  and  thdr  enemy  weak.  It  follows  then,  that  so  oft 
as  the  victory  impoverishes  them,  or  the  gains  weaken  them, 
dther  they  pass  or  come  diort  of  that  mark  whereat  the 
war  was  aimed. 

Ancient  and  well-governed  commonwealths  were  wont  by 
their  conquests  to  fill  the  treasuries  with  gold  and  cdlver,  to 
give  reward  to  soldiers,  to  spare  the  people  from  tributes, 
to  make  triumphs  and  public  feasts ;  but  in  later  times  the 
wars  have  used,  first,  to  consume  the  treasure,  and  after 
impoverish  the  people,  without  assuring  them  from  thrir 


A  prince  or  state  that  leaves  promises  unperformed,  by 
of  unexpected  impediments,  and  for  no  ill  intent, 
ought  not  to  be  blamed;  nether  are  such  accidents  any 
just  cause  or  colour  why  friends  should  abandon  their 
eoDfederates. 

Where  ma^strates  govern  justly,  subjects  obey  dutifully; 
where  private  persons  grow  rich,  and  princes  enlarge  their 
empire,  there  is  the  commonwealth  blessed,  and  the  people 
fiyrtunate. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Maanms  of  state^  or  prudential  grounds  and  polemical 
precepts,  concerning  all  estates  and  forms  of  policy  in 
times  of  peace  or  war^  S^c,  confirmed  by  select  narra- 
tions and  historical  parallels. 

ALL  cities  and  towns  of  state  are  builded  either  by 
people  dwelling  in  or  about  the  place  where  they  are  build- 
ed, or  else  they  are  made  by  strangers:  of  the  first  are 
Athens  and  Venice;  of  the  other,  Alexandria  and  Florence. 

The  fortune  of  every  city  builded,  and  virtue  of  the 
builder,  appeareth  by  choice  of  the  place  and  quality  of 
laws ;  for  as  fertile  places  occasion  men  to  be  slothful,  un- 
less by  good  laws  they  be  forced  to  labour,  so  barrenness 
compels  them  to  industry ;  which  reason  induceth  wise  men 
to  plant  habitations  in  either :  examples  of  the  first  are  Fer- 
rara  and  Rome ;  of  the  second,  Ragusa  and  Genoa. 

All  laws  whereby  commonwealths  are  governed  were 
either  made  by  some  one  excellent  man,  and  at  an  instant, 
or  else  they  were  ordained  at  sundry  times,  according  to 
such  accidents  as  befell.  Example;  The  laws  of  Sparta  made 
at  the  be^nning  by  Lycurgus,  the  laws  of  Rome  at  sundry 
times. 

The  government  of  every  city  in  time  becomes  corrupt ; 
principality  changeth  into  tyranny ;  the  optimacy  is  made 
the  government  of  the  people ;  and  the  popular  estate  turns 
to  licentious  disorder ;  which  instability  or  alteration  moved 
some  lawmakers  to  take  order,  that  in  the  government  of 
their  city  there  should  be  a  mixture  of  all  three,  and  was 
the  cause  that  the  policy  of  Sparta  continued  eight  hundred 
years,  when  the  popular  state  of  Athens  endured  not  one 
hundred.  Example;  The  laws  of  Sparta  made  by  Lycurgus, 
and  the  laws  of  Athens  by  Solon. 

AVhoso  taketh  in  hand  to  frame  any  state  or  government, 
ought  to  presuppose  that  all  men  are  evil,  and  at  occasions 
will  shew  themselves  so  to  be.  Example  5  The  envy  of  the 
people  of  Rome  to  the  nobles,  and  their  insolency  towards 
them,  appeared  not  so  long  as  the  kings  governed ;  but  the 
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Tarquins  beiDg  banished,  opportunity  was  thereby  offered^ 
and  the  malice  of  the  one  and  the  other  became  discovered. 
The  diverse  honours  of  the  nobility  and  people,  the  one 
desiring  to  command,  the  other  not  to  obey,  are  the  cause 
cl  continual  troubles,  unless  some  third  mean  there  be  of 
more  authority  than  either,  to  bridle  the  force  of  both. 
Example ;  The  kings  in  Rome  expulsed,  forthwith  arose 
much  muUny,  and  could  not  be  suppressed  till  the  tribuni 
plebia  were  created,  whose  authority  wrought  the  same  ef- 
fect which  the  kings  had  done. 

Some  states  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  and 
some  others  labour  only  to  maintain  that  estate  they  an- 
ciently possessed.  Example;  Of  the  first  was  the  city  of 
Rome ;  of  the  second,  Sparta. 

All  states  desiring  to  live  at  liberty  think  fit  that  every 
man  should  be  permitted  to  accuse  any  citizen  that  ofFend- 
eth;  which  manner  of  proceeding  works  two  excellent  effects: 
first,  diat  the  people  should  not  dare,  for  fear  of  accusing,  to 
attempt  ought  against  the  state ;  or  if  they  do,  they  shall  be 
{veseody  and  without  respect  punished :  secondly,  by  li- 
berty of  accusing,  every  man  hath  means  to  utter  the  offence 
therewith  he  can  charge  others,  which  he  could  not,  unless 
It  were  lawful  to  take  such  an  ordinary  course,  and  conse- 
quently be  driven  to  ways  extraordinary,  particular  revenge, 
Of  calling  foreign  forces.  Example  ;  Coriolanus  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  at  Rome,  Lucannone  at  Chinsi,  Francisco 
Vileri  in  Florence. 

Aft  accusations  are  in  every  state  necessary,  so  slanders 
tte  dangerous,  and  worthy  of  punishment :  the  difference 
betwixt  accusations  and  slanders  is,  that  the  one  is  publicly 
performed  before  magistrates,  with  good  proofs  and  wit- 
OesKS  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  accusation ;  but  slanders 
are  as  well  publicly  performed,  as  dispersed  in  secret  and 
places  of  repair  without  witness  and  justification ;  so  as  every 
man  may  be  slandered,  but  few  are  orderly  accused.     Ex- 
ample ;  Apjnus  Claudius  accused  by  L.  Virginius,  Furius 
Uus  slandered  by  M anlius  Capitolinus. 
The  only  means  to  suppress  slander  is  to  give  authority 
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to  some  persons  of  repute,  to  compel  every  slanderer  to  be- 
come an  accuser ;  and  if  the  accusation  prove  true,  then  to 
reward  the  accuser,  or  at  least  not  to  punish  him.  Ex- 
ample ;  Manlius  the  slanderer  of  Camillus,  for  his  untrue 
information  punished. 

A  rule  most  certain  and  assured  it  is,  that  every  kingdom 
and  state  at  the  first  well  framed,  or  after  well  informed, 
doth  take  the  perfection  thereof  from  the  wisdom  of  some 
excellent  man,  who  ought  not  to  be  blind,  though  in  a  mat- 
ter of  great  moment  he  haply  useth  some  extraordinary 
violence  or  proceedings;  for  he  that  employeth  f<m%  to 
mend,  and  not  to  mar,  deserves  commendation.  Example; 
Romulus,  Lycurgus,  Cleomenes. 

There  lives  no  man  so  simple  or  wise,  so  wicked  or  well- 
disposed,  but  prefers  those  persons  that  are  praiseable,  be- 
fore those  that  are  blameable ;  notwithstanding  for  that, 
well-near  all  men  are  beguiled  in  discerning  what  indeed 
is  good,  deeming  that  honourable  which  in  truth  is  other- 
wise :  they  suffer  themselves  either  willingly  or  ignorantly 
to  be  carried  into  a  course  which  merits  rather  infamy  than 
commendation.  Example;  Every  man  wisheth  himself  IV 
moleon  or  Agesilaus,  rather  than  Dionyaus  or  Phalaris; 
rather  a  Titus  or  Trajan,  than  Caligula  or  Vitellius. 

Who  reads  histories  treating  of  great  actions  shall  per- 
ceive that  good  princes  indeed  are  more  secure,  and  better 
defended  by  the  love  of  the  people  and  fidelity  of  comi- 
sellors,  than  were  they  that  entertained  many  legions  and 
men  of  war.  Example ;  Of  all  those  emperors  which  reigned 
after  CsBsar  until  Maximinus,  the  greatest  number  were 
for  their  vices  taken  and  slain ;  only  Galba  and  PertiiiaK 
excepted,  who  were  good  emperors. 

A  prince  of  great  knowledge  both  in  arms  and  wisdom 
so  firmly  settles  the  foundation  of  government,  as  albeit  bis 
successor  be  of  the  less  virtue,  yet  may  he  be  maintained 
even  by  the  memory  of  his  predecessor ;  but  if  it  happen 
that  the  third  prince  prove  not  more  like  the  first  than  the 
second,  then  all  that  is  past  goeth  to  ruin.  Example;  The 
martial  valour  of  Romulus  was  the  cause  that  Numa  might 
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govern  safely  in  peace,  which  Tullus  could  iiot  have  done, 
iiad  he  been  unlike  to  Romulus ;  nor  should  Bajazet,  em- 
poor  of  Turkey,  have  enjoyed  the  state  of  his  father  Ma- 
homet, and  left  the  same  to  his  posterity,  if  Selim  his  son 
had  not  been  more  like  to  his  grandfather  than  to  Bajazet 
his  father. 

The  succession  of  two  excellent  princes,  chiefly  if  they 
be  of  long  life,  works  wondrous  effects :  the  like  is  seen  in 
opdmacies,  or  popular  states,  where  the  governors  success- 
ifely  elected  be  men  of  great  virtue  and  understanding. 
Example ;  The  first  appeared  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
Alexander  his  son ;  the  second  in  the  consuls  of  Rome. 

In  every  state  where  soldiers  are  not,  the  fault  thereof 
proceeds  from  the  governors.  Wise  princes  were  therefore 
woQt  (even  in  times  of  peace)  to  cause  warlike  exercises  to 
be  used ;  for  without  them  the  most  warlike  nations  become 
not  only  ignorant  in  martial  knowledge,  but  also  effeminate. 
Example ;  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  in  Thebes,  and  king 
TaOus  in  Rome,  as  well  in  peaceable  as  troublesome  times, 
med  exercise  of  arms. 

No  prince  or  state  well  advised  hazards  his  whole  estate 
upon  the  valour  of  some  few  persons,  nor  ought  to  the 
strength  of  strait  places  where  the  enemy  is  to  pass.  Ex- 
imple ;  Tullus  king  of  Rome,  and  Metius  king  of  Alba, 
ooodescended  that  three  of  their  nobility  for  either  side 
chosen  diould  enter  combat,  and  that  nation  which  were 
victorious  should  command  the  other.  Francis  the  French 
^  going  to  recover  Lombardy,  was  by  the  Switzers  at- 
tended into  two  or  three  places  in  the  mountains,  hoping 
there  to  repulse  him ;  but  the  king  taking  another  way, 
passed  securely,  and  prevailed. 

Every  state  well  governed  doth  reward  men  of  good 
merit,  and  punish  all  offenders ;  and  if  any  person  of  good 
desert  shall  wilfully  be  a  delinquent,  the  same  man  ought, 
notwithstanding  his  former  service,  be  punished.  Exam- 
ple ;  The  same  Horatio  that  in  combat  gmned  the  victory 
against  the  Albani,  having  insolently  slain  his  own  sister, 
notwithstanding  his  egregious  act,  and  the  fresh  me- 
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mory  thereof,  called  into  trial  of  his  life,  and  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  pardon ;  and  Manlius,  who  had  with 
great  glory  saved  the  Capitol,  for  moving  sedition  in  Rome, 
was  after  from  the  same  cast  down  headlong. 

Every  wise  man  having  performed  any  great  service  to 
his  prince  or  country,  ought  to  be  content  with  such  recom- 
pense as  it  shall  please  the  prince  or  country  to  bestow; 
measuring  the  same  according  to  the  power  of  the  ^ver, 
and  not  the  merit  of  him  that  receiveth.  Example;  Ho- 
ratius  Cocles^  for  having  lost  his  hand  in  defence  of  the 
bridge  of  Rome,  and  Mutius  Scaevola,  suffering  his  hand  tc 
be  burnt  for  his  attempt  to  kill  king  Porsenna,  were  !«• 
warded  with  a  small  portion  of  land ;  and  Manlius,  thai 
defended  the  Capitol  from  the  galleys,  had  no  greater  re- 
ward than  a  little  measure  of  meal. 

Ingratitude  is  a  vice  so  natural  and  common,  as  not  onlj 
private  persons,  but  princes  and  states  also,  either  througli 
covetousness  or  suspicion,  are  therewith  infected.  Example; 
Vespasian  proclaimed  emperor,  was  chiefly  aided  by  An- 
tonius  Primus,  and  by  his  help  prevailed  against  Vitellius; 
in  reward  of  which  service  Vespasian  removed  him  baa 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  gave  that  honour  to  Muti 
anus.  Gonsalvo  Ferranoe  having  taken  the  kingdom  o 
Naples  from  the  French,  was  first  removed  from  his  cam 
mand  of  the  castles  and  soldiers,  and  in  the  end  broug^ 
into  Spain,  where  in  disgrace  he  ended  his  life.  Collatimi 
Tarquinius,  who  with  the  aid  of  Brutus  suppressed  th 
Tarquins  of  Rome,  and  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  wer 
banished  for  no  other  cause,  but  one  for  being  of  the  nam 
of  Tarquin,  the  other  because  he  built  a  house  upon  mouBl 
Coelio. 

All  errors  that  great  captains  commit  are  either  wilful 
or  ignorant,  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of  which  (lend- 
ers to  use  greater  lenity  than  the  quality  of  thdr  ofieneei 
deserves  seemeth  necessary ;  for  men  of  honour  suffin 
nought  by  the  infamy  which  evil  service  doth  bring.  It  k 
also  to  be  considered,  that  a  great  captain  being  cumbereii 
with  many  cares  cannot  proceed  in  his  actions  courageously 
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if  he  stMod  in  daily  doubt  to  be  punished  for  every  error 
that  happeneth.  Example;  Serous  and  Virginius  were 
before  Veio,  the  one  part  of  the  army  on  the  one  side  c^ 
the  city,  the  other  not  fieir  from  the  place.  Serous  being 
assaulted  by  the  Falisd  was  not  aided  by  Vir^nius,  nei- 
ther  would  he  require  his  help,  such  was  the  envy  the  one 
bare  to  the  other,  and  consequently  their  offence  was  wilful, 
and  worthy  o[  cajHtal  punishment.  Likewise  when  Varro 
by  his  ignorance  received  an  overthrow  by  Hannibal  at 
Cannie,  he  was  nevertheless  pardoned,  and  honourably  weU 
,|pmed  home  by  the  whole  senate. 

Whensoever  an  inconvenience  ariseth  within  or  without 
the  state,  it  seems  a  rescdution  mcnre  sure  to  dissemble  the 
knowing  thereof,  than  to  seek  by  sudden  violence  to  sup- 
press it.     Example ;  Cosmo  de  Medicis  having  gained  ex- 
traordinary reputation  in  Florence,  the  citizens  imagined 
tbat  to  suffer  the  same  to  increase  was  dangerous,  and  there- 
fore they  banished  him ;  which  extreme  proceeding  so  of- 
fended the  fiiends  of  Cosmo,  b^ng  the  stronger,  as  they 
breed  the  citizens  to  revoke  him,  and  make  him  prince  of 
that  oty.     The  like  happened  in  Rome,  where  Caesar,  for 
his  virtue  much  admired  and  followed,  became  afterwards 
to  be  feared ;  and  they  that  feared,  not  considering  their 
f<»oe  to  be  inferior  to  die  power  of  Ciesar,  endeavouring  to 
oppess  him^  were  the  occasicm  of  his  greater  glory. 

In  every  republic  an  excessive  authority  given  to  one  or 
^^0  persons  for  long  time  proveth  dangerous,  chiefly  when 
Ae  aame  is  not  restrmned.  Example;  The  dictatorship 
given  to  Caesar  for  life  was  an  occasion  to  oppress  the  li- 
berties ot  the  Romans.  The  same  ^ect  was  before  that 
^  like  to  follow  the  decemvirate,  by  suffering  Appius 
Claudius  to  prolong  the  time  of  his  dignity. 

The  ambitioa  of  men  is  such,  as  rarely  they  will  obey, 
vhen  fonoarly  they  have  commanded;  neither  do  they  will- 
iB^y  accept  of  mean  office,  having  before  sat  in  higher 
place:  yet  the  citizens  of  well-governed  states  did  not  re- 
Atte  as  well  to  obey  as  command.  Example ;  In  the  victory 
the  Romans  obtained  against  the  Veienti,  Q.  Fabius  was 
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sbuD^  having  the  year  before  been  consul ;  nevertbeleas,  be 
then  served  in  meaner  place  under  C.  Manilius,  and  M. 
Fabius,  his  own  brother,  then  consul. 

There  is  nothing  more  strange,  yet  by  experience  proved 
true,  that  men  in  adverse  fortune  be  much  grieved,  and  in 
prosperity  also  discontented ;  which  is  the  reason,  that  not 
being  forced  to  fight  for  necesaty,  they  will  nevertheless 
contend  for  ambition ;  and  that  humour  doth  as  well  pos- 
sess those  that  live  aloft,  as  others  whom  fortune  holdeth 
down.  Example;  The  people  of  Rome  having  by  the 
authority  of  the  tribunes  obtained  to  make  themselves  Mj| 
cure  from  oppression  of  the  nobility,  forthwith  requirea 
that  the  honour  and  office  of  state  miglit  be  also  imparted 
unto  them.  The  like  ambition  moved  them  to  have  theb 
part  of  lands  by  force  of  lex  agrariay  which  was  at  last  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  liberty. 

It  seemeth  that  people  displeased  with  some  innovations 
happened  in  the  state,  do  sometime  without  just  reasona 
complain  of  those  that  govern.     Not  unlike  to  a  sick  man> 
who  deemeth  that  the  physician,  not  the  fever,  is  the  caus^ 
of  his  grief.     Example;  The  people  of  Rome  were  por<-» 
suaded  that  the  ambition  of  consuls  was  the  cause  of 
tinual  war,  therefore  required  that  no  more  consuls  shouli 
be;  yet  were  they  content  that  certain   tribunes  should 
command  with  like  authority ;  so  was  nothing  altered  in  tb^ 
government  but  the  govemor^s  title,  which  alone  did  coo- 
tent  them. 

Nothing  can  corrupt  and  alter  the  nature  of  man  so 
much,  or  so  soon,  as  the  immoderate  desire  of  honour ;  in- 
somuch as  men  of  honest  minds  and  virtuous  inclinations 
are  sometimes  by  ambition  drawn  to  abuse  that  goodness 
whereunto  they  are  inclined.  Example ;  Appius  Claudius 
having  lived  long  an  enemy  to  the  multitude,  hoping  by 
their  aid  to  continue  his  authority  of  the  decemviri  in 
Rome,  became  their  friend,  and  disfavoured  the  factions  of 
great  men.  Likewise  Q.  Fabius,  a  man  of  singular  virtuei 
being  also  called  to  that  dignity  by  Appius  himself,  adul- 
terated his  nature,  and  became  like  unto  him. 
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Seldom  or  never  is  any  people  discontented  without  just 
cause ;  yet  if  haply  they  be  asked  whereof  their  offence  pro- 
ceedeth,  many  times,  for  want  of  some  fit  man  to  pronounce 
their  grief,  they  stand  silent.    Example ;  The  Romans  at 
the  death  of  Virginia  were  gathered  together  armed  upon 
mount  Sacro,  and  being  asked  by  the  senate  for  what  cause 
they  did  so,  no  answer  was  made,  until  Virginius,  father  of 
the  Yirgin,  had  procured  that  twenty  of  the  tribunes  might  be 
made  to  be  as  head  of  the  people,  and  confer  with  the  senate. 
A  great  folly,  or  rather  mere  madness,  it  seemeth,  to  de- 
ne any  thing,  and  tell  beforehand  that  the  end  and  purpose 
of  the  derire  is  eril ;  for  thereby  he  sheweth  reason  why  it 
ought  not  to  be  granted.     Example ;  The  Romans  required 
of  the  senate,  that  Appius  and  the  rest  of  the  decemviri 
should  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  being  determined  to 
bum  them  all  alive. 

The  first  part  of  their  request  seemed  reasonable,  but 
the  end  thereof  unreasonable. 

A  course  very  dangerous  it  is  in  all  states,  by  continual 
focusing  and  punishing,  to  hold  the  subject  in  doubt  and 
duly  fear;  for  he  that  stands  alway  slooking  for  some  trou- 
Ue^  beoometh  careless,  and  apt  to  attempt  innovation.  Ex- 
^le;  The  decemviri  being  oppressed,  the  tribunes,  author- 
ized in  their  place,  endeavoured  daily  to  call  in  question 
^  most  part  of  the  decemviri,  and  many  other  citizens 
^;  whereof  great  inconveniences  arose,  and  much  danger 
^ould  have  ensued,  had  not  a  decree  propounded  by  M. 
I)uillius  been  made,  that  for  one  year  no  Roman  citizen 
should  be  accused. 

Strange  it  is  to  see  how  men  in  seeking  their  own  se- 
curity lay  the  injuries  which  they  fear  upon  other  men,  as 
though  it  were  necessary  either  to  offend  or  be  offended. 
Example;    The  Romans  among   themselves   united  and 
ttrang,  always  endeavoured  to  offend  the  nobles,  and  the 
nobles  likewise,  being  persuaded  they  were  stxong,  laboured 
to  oppress  the  people ;  which  humours  were  the  cause  (^ 
continual  troubles. 
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To  make  estimation  and  choice  of  men  fit  to  govern,  the 
best  course  is  to  consider  in  particular ;  otherwise  it  might 
be  imagined  that  among  the  muhitude,  or  meaner  people, 
they  being  the  greatest  number,  might  be  found  some  per- 
sons of  more  perfection.  Example ;  The  people  of  Borne 
desiring  that  the  consulship  might  be  given  among  them  as 
men  of  most  merit,  did  by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain 
that  honour ;  but  being  come  to  election,  and  every  maisjL^ 
virtue  particularly  considered,  there  could  not  be  among 
the  multitude  only  one  found  fit  for  so  great  a  place ;  and 
therefore  the  people  themselves  consented  that  the  digniQ^ 
should  still  remain  as  it  was. 

To  persuade  a  multitude  to  any  enterprise  is  easy,  if  that 
which  is  persuaded  doth  promise  either  profit  or  honour; 
yet  oft  under  that  external  appearance  lies  hid  loss  or  dis- 
advantage. Example;  The  Romans  persuading  themselves 
that  the  slow  proceeding  of  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  war  were 
both  chargeable  and  cowardly,  required  that  the  general  of 
the  horse  might  direct  the  war ;  which  course  had  ruined 
Rome,  if  the  wisdom  of  Fabius  had  not  been.  Likewise* 
when  Hannibal  had  divers  years  reigned  in  Italy,  one  M. 
Centenius  Fenula,  a  man  of  a  base  birth,  yet  a  soldier  of 
some  repute,  undertook,  that  if  he,  with  such  volunteers  as 
would  follow  him,  might  have  authority  to  fight,  he  would 
within  a  few  days  deliver  Hannibal  either  alive  or  dead : 
which  ofier  was  by  the  senate  accounted  rash,  yet  for  fear  to 
o£Pend  the  people  granted ;  and  Fenula,  with  his  soldiery 
was  cut  in  pieces. 

To  appease  a  mutiny  or  tumult  in  any  camp  or  city,  th^re  i$ 
no  means  more  speedy  or  successful,  than  if  some  perscm  of 
great  quality  and  respect  present  himself  to  the  pec^e,  aiid 
by  his  wisdom  lay  before  them  the  damage  of  their  diflcprds, 
persuading  them  to  peace  and  patience.  Example;  The 
faction  of  the  Frateschi  and  Arratiati  in  Florence,  the  ope 
ready  to  assa\j)t  the  other.  Francisco  Soderini,  bishop  of 
Voterra,  in  his  episcopal  habit,  went  between  the  partiesi  ^nd 
appeased  them :  also  count  Egremont,  by  the  autJKiri^y  of 
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hiii  wisdom  and  presence,  suppressed  a  great  mutiny  in 
Antwerp,  between  the  Martinists  and  papists. 

A  people  corrupted  do  rarely  or  never  observe  any  order 
or  ordinance,  unless  by  force  of  some  princess  power  they  be 
thereto  enforced ;  but  where  the  multitude  is  incorrupt  and 
religious,  all  things  are  done  justly,  and  without  compulsion. 
Example ;  Camillus  at  the  victory  against  the  Urienti  vowed 
that  die  tenth  part  of  the  pillage  should  be  offered  to  Apollo ; 
but  the  senate,  supposing  that  the  people  would  not  consent 
to  80  great  a  contribution^  studied  to  dispense  with  that 
TOW,  and  to  please  Apollo  and  the  people  also  by  some 
other  means ;  whereat  the  people  shewed  themselves  openly 
offended,  and  willingly  gave  no  less  than  the  sum  formerly 
decreed.  When  the  free  cities  of  Germany  are  occasioned 
to  make  money  for  any  public  service,  the  magistrates  im- 
pose one  or  two  in  the  hundred  on  eveiy  city,  which  done, 
every  one  is  sworn  to  lay  down  so  much  as  in  his  own  con* 
science  he  is  able ;  and  he  with  his  own  hand,  no  other  wit* 
Hess  bdng  present,  casting  the  money  into  a  coffer  prepared 
fbr  the  purpose ;  which  he  would  not,  if  his  own  conscience 
dBd  not  enforce  him.  ..r 

When  any  extraordinary  occasion  happens  to  a  mjf  or 
province,  some  prodigious  voice  is  heard,  or  some  marvm>us 
s^jhtsare  seen.  Before  T.  Gracchus,  general  of  the  Roman 
army,  was  betrayed  by  Flavins  Lucanus,  the  aruspices  dis- 
covered two  serpents  eating  the  entrails  of  the  beasts  sacri- 
ficed, which  done,  they  vanished ;  which  vision,  as  they 
£vined,  prognosticated  the  general^s  death.  Likewise  F. 
Savanarola  foretdd  the  coming  of  king  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy;  and  M.  Sechgitus,  when  the  Gauls  first  came  to- 
wards Rome,  informed  the  senate  he  heard  a  voice  much 
louder  than  any  man^s,  crying  aloud,  GaUi  veniunt. 

The  multitude  of  base  people  is  naturally  audacious,  and 
mpt  to  innovation ;  yet  unless  they  be  directed  by  some  per- 
•ons  of  reputation  and  wisdom,  rarely  do  they  join  in  any 
action  of  great  import.  Example ;  The  Romans,  when  their 
€atj  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  went  to  Veio  with 
determination  to  dwell  there :  the  senate,  informed  thereof, 
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commanded  that  upon  great  pain  every  dtizen  should  re- 
turn to  Rome,  whereat  the  people  at  first  mocked;  but 
when  every  man  particularly  within  himself  considered  bis 
own  peril,  all  in  general  determined  to  obey  the  magis- 
trates. 

In  the  employment  of  men  for  service,  neither  age  nor 
fortune  ought  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  virtue ;  for  young 
men  having  made  trial  of  their  valour  soon  become  aged, 
and  thereby  either  unapt  or  unable  to  serve;  therefore  well- 
govemed  commonwealths  preferred  military  virtue  beyond 
any  other  respect.  Eiiample ;  Valerius  Corvinus,  with  others, 
made  consul  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
Pompey  triumphed  in  his  youth. 

No  wise  or  well-advised  prince,  or  other  state,  will  under- 
take, without  excessive  forces,  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
any  other  prince,  unless  he  assure  himself  of  some  friends 
there,  to  be  a  mean,  and,  as  it  were,  a  gate  to  prepare  his 
passage.     Example ;  The  Romans  by  aid  of  the  Saguntii 
entered  Spain,  the  iEtoli  called  them  into  Greece,  the 
dial  into  France :  likewise  the  Palseologi  incited  the 
to  cme  into   Thrace,  and  Ludovicus  Sforza  occadaoeS^ 
CliKba  the  French  king  to  come  into  Italy. 

SL  republic  desirous  to  extend  the  bounds  thereof  musE^'C 
endeavour  to  be  fuUy  furnished  with  inhabitants ;  whicfts 
may  be  done  both  by  love  and  force :  love  is  gained  by 
suffering  strangers  to  inhabit  the  city  securely,  and  force 
compels  people  to  come  thither  when  other  cities  and  towas 
near  at  hand  be  demolished  or  defaced :  and  imposable  it 
is  without  this  order  of  proceeding  to  enlarge  any  city,  or 
make   the   same  of  greater  power.     Example;  The   Bo- 
mans,  to  enlarge  their  city,  demolished  Alba,  and  many 
other  towns,  and  therewith  also  entertained  all  strangers 
courteously,  so  as  Rome  grew  to  such  greatness,  that  the 
city  could  arm  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men ;  but 
Sparta  or  Athens  could  never  exceed  twenty  thousand,  for 
that  Lycurgus  had  inhibited  the  access  of  strangers. 

A  commonwealth  that  consumes  more  treasure  in  the  war 
than  it  profits  in  victory,  seems  to  have  rather  hindered 
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than  honoured  or  enriched  the  state.  A  wise  captain,  there- 
farcy  in  his  actions  ought  as  well  to  profit  the  republic,  as  to 
gain  himself  glory.  Example ;  The  consuls  of  Rome  did 
seldom  desire  triumph,  unless  they  returned  from  the  war 
loaden  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  rich  spoils,  fit  to  be  deli- 
vered into  the  common  treasury. 

All  foreign  wars  with  princes,  or  other  states,  taken  in 
band,  be  either  for  ambition  or  desire  of  glory,  or  else  for 
necessity.  Examples ;  The  Romans  for  their  ambition  con- 
quered many  nations,  with  intent  only  to  have  the  obedience 
of  the  people ;  yet  did  they  suffer  them  to  hold  possession 
of  their  houses,  and  sometimes  they  were  permitted,  to  hve 
only  with  their  old  laws.  Likewise  Alexander  the  Great 
endeavoured  to  suppress  many  princes  for  his  glory,  but  did 
W,  dispossess  the  people,  nor  kill  them. 

Otherwise  it  is  where  a  whole  nation,  enforced  by  famine 
or  fury  of  war,  abandon  their  own  dwellings,  and  are  forced 
to  mhabit  elsewhere.  Example  i  The  Goths  and  other 
people  of  the  north  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  many 
other  provinces,  whereof  their  alteration  of  names  did  ensue ; 
»  lUyria,  now  called  Slavonia ;  England,  formerly  named 
Britaio. 

A  common  conceit  and  saying  it  is,  that  money  makes 
^  war  strong,  and  is  the  force  and  sinews  thereof;  as 
though  he  who  hath  most  treasure  be  also  most  mighty : 
wit  experience  hath  apparently  shewed  the  contrary.    Ex- 
•iDple ;  After  the  death  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  a 
^altitude  of  Gauls  went  into  Greece,  and  being  there  ar- 
rived sent  certain  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who,  supposing 
to  make  them  afnud  of  his  power,  shewed  them  his  treasure, 
which  ¥nx>ught  a  contrary  effect ;  for  the  Gauls  being  de- 
linNis  of  peace  resolved  then  to  continue  the  war,  in  hope 
lo  win  that  mighty  mass  of  money.    Likewise  Darius  should 
have  vanquished  Alexander,  and  the  Greeks  might  have 
oonquered  the  Romans,  if  the  richer  prince  might  ever  by 
his  money  have  prevailed. 

£very  league  made  with  a  prince  or  republic  remote  is 
weak,  and  rather  aideth  us  with  fame  than  effect,  and  con- 
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sequently  deceiveth  all  those  that  in  such  amity  repose  oob- 
fidence.  Example ;  The  Florentines,  being  assaulted  by  the 
king  of  Naples  and  the  pope,  prayed  the  aid  of  the  Frendi 
king,  who,  being  far  distant,  could  not  in  time  succour 
them ;  and  the  Cedicini,  desiring  aid  of  the  Capuam  against 
the  Samnites,  a  people  of  no  force,  were  deceived. 

A  prince  whose  people  is  well  armed  and  trainedi  shall 
do  better  to  attend  his  enemy  at  home,  than  by  invasion  to 
assault  his  country;  but  such  princes  whose  subjects  are 
disarmed,  had  need  to  hold  the  enemy  aloof.  Example ; 
The  Romans,  and  in  this  age  the  Swisses,  being  well  armed, 
may  attend  the  war  at  home ;  but  the  Carthaginians  and 
Italians,  being  not  so  well  furnished,  did  ever  use  to  seek 
the  enemy. 

The  plurality  of  commanders  in  equal  authority  is  lor 
the  most  part  occasion  of  slow  proceeding  in  the  war.  Ex- 
ample ;  There  was  at  one  time  in  Rome  created  four  iribuni 
militaresy  with  authority  3f  consuls ;  viz.  T.  Quintus,  after 
his  consulship,  Caius  Furius,  M.  Posthumus,  and  A.  Cor- 
nelius Cossus ;  among  whom  arose  so  much  diversity  and 
contrariety  of  opinion,  as  nothing  could  be  done  till  their 
authority  ceased,  and  M.  iEmilius  was  made  dictator. 

A  victory  obtained  by  any  great  captain  with  the  author- 
ity of  his  prince'^s  commission,  counsel,  and  directions^  ought 
ever  to  be  imputed   rather  to  the  wisdom  of  the  prince, 
than  the  valour  of  the  captain ;  which  made  the  emperors  of 
Rome  to  permit  no  captains  (how  great  soever  his  victoriai 
were)  to  triumph,  as  before  that  time  the  consuls  had  done; 
and  even  in  those  days  a  modest  refusal  of  triumph  was  ^ 
commended.     Example ;  M.  Fulvius  having  gained  a  great  ^ 
victory  against  the  Tuscans,  was  both  by  the  consent  of  the?" 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  admitted  to  triumph ;  but  the? 
refusal  of  that  honour  proved  his  greater  glory. 

All  they  that  from  private  estate  have  aspired  to  princi-* 
pality,  either  by  force  or  fraud  be  come  thereunto,  unkss 
the  same  be  given,  or  by  inheritance  descended ;  yet  it  is 
rarely  seen  that  force  alone  prevailetlu  but  fraud  without 
force  ofttimes   sufficeth.     Example;   Agathocles   by  sudi 
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nMun  became  prince  of  Sjracusa;  John  Galleazzo,  by 
abusing  hii  unde  Bamabasi  gained  the  dominkMi  of  Lorn- 
bardy ;  and  Cyrus  circumvented  Cyaxates,  his  mother's 
brother,  and  by  that  craft  aspired  to  greatness. 

Sudden  retcdudons  are  always  dangerous,  and  no  less 
peril  ensueth  of  slow  and  doubtful  delays.  Example ;  When 
Hiero  prince  of  Syracusa  died,  the  war  even  then  being  in 
great  heat  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha^nians,  they  of 
Syracun  consulted  whether  it  were  better  to  follow  the  for- 
tune  of  Borne  or  Carthage ;  in  which  doubt  they  continued, 
until  Apollonides,  a  chief  captain  of  Syracusa,  laid  before 
them  tbat  so  long  delay  would  make  them  hated  both  of 
Remans  and  Carthaginians.  Likewise  the  Florentines  being 
by  Lewis  the  Twelfth  required  to  give  his  army  passage 
towards  Naples,  mused  so  long  upon  answer,  that  he  became 
thdr  enemy,  and  they  forced  to  recover  his  favour  full 
dearly. 

To  govern  a  state  is  nothing  else  but  to  take  such  or- 
c3er  as  the  subjects  may  not  or  ought  not  ofiend ;  which 
xnay  be  done  either  by  removing  from  them  all  means  to 
disobey,  or  by  aflbrding  them  so  great  favours,  as  reasonably 
^bey  ought  not  to  change  their  fortune ;  for  the  mean  course 
^(xoveth  dangerous.  Example ;  The  Latins,  being  by  the 
valour  of  Camillus  overcome,  yielded  themselves  to  endure 
^hat  punishment  it  pleased  the  Romans  to  inflict. 

An  ingenious  and  magnanimous  answer  being  made  unto 
wise  magistrates  doth  oft  obtain  both  pardon  and  grace. 
Example ;  When  the  Privemates  had  rebelled,  and  were  by 
force  constrained  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans, 
tbey  sent  certain  of  the  city  unto  Rome  to  desire  pardon ; 
who  being  brought  before  the  senate,  one  of  the  senators 
asked  the  Privemates,  what  punishment  themselves  did 
think  they  had  deserved :  ^'  The  same,^  quoth  they,  *'  which' 
^  men  living  in  freedom  think  they  are  worthy  of.^  Whereto 
the  consul  thus  rej^ed ;  Quid  sipasnam  remittimusf  Qua- 
Um  no$  pacem  vobigcum  habitwros  9peremu8  f  The  Priver- 
nates  answered.  Si  bonam  dederitis,  eijidelem  et  perpetuam: 
si  malamy  kaud  diutumam.    Which  answer  was  thought  to 
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proceed  from  generous  men,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
only  pardoned^  but  also  honoured,  and  received  into  the 
number  of  the  Roman  citizens. 

All  castles,  fortresses,  and  places  of  strength,  be  made  for 
the  defence  either  against  the  enemy  or  subject ;  in  the  first 
case  they  are  not  necessary,  in  the  second  dangerous :  for 
thereby  the  prince  may  at  his  pleasure  take  occasion  to  in- 
sult upon  the  subject,  when  much  more  seemly  he  might 
settle  his  estate  upon  the  love  and  good  affection  of  men. 
Example;  The  castle  of  Milan,  made  by  duke  Francisco 
Sforza,  incited  his  heirs  to  become  insolent,  and  conse- 
quently they  became  odious ;  which  was  also  the  cause  that 
so  soon  as  that  city  was  assaulted,  the  enemy  with  facility  did 
possess  it. 

That  prince  or  potentate  which  builds  his  security  rather 
upon  the  trust  he  hath  in  fortresses  than  the  love  of  men, 
shall  be  deceived ;  for  no  place  is  so  strong  as  can  long  de- 
fend itself,  unless  by  the  love  and  aid  of  men  it  be  in  time 
of  necessity  succoured.  Example ;  Pope  Julio  having  drawn 
the  Bentivoli  out  of  Bologna,  built  there  a  strong  castle; 
the  governor  thereof  robbed  the  people,  and  they  therewith 
grieved,  in  a  short  time  took  the  castle  from  him.  So  after 
the  revolt  of  Genoa,  Lewis  the  Twelfth  came  to  the  reco- 
very thereof,  and  builded  there  the  strongest  fortification  of 
Italy,  as  well  for  site  as  the  circumstances  inexpugnable. 
Nevertheless,  the  citizens  rebelled,  and  within  sixteen  months 
the  French  were  forced  to  yield  the  castle  and  government 
to  Octavio  Fragosa. 

To  build  forts  upon  places  of  strength,  either  for  defence 
of  our  own,  or  to  hold  that  which  is  taken  from  others,  hath 
ever  proved  to  small  purpose.  Example;  The  Romans 
having  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  Latins  and  Priver- 
nates,  albeit  they  were  people  warlike,  and  lovers  of  liberty; 
yet  to  keep  them  subject  built  there  no  castles,  nor  other 
places  fortified  :  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  only  for^ 
bear  to  fortify  the  towns  they  conquered,  but  also  left  thor 
chief  city  of  Sparta  unwalled. 

The  necessity  or  use  of  fortification  is  only  upon  froQ- 
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tiers,  or  such  principal  places  where  princes  make  their  ha- 
bitation ;  to  the  end  the  fury  of  sudden  assaults  may  be 
stayed,  and  time  for  succour  entertmned  otherwise.  Ex- 
ample ;  The  castle  of  Milan  being  made  to  hold  the  state  in 
obedience,  could  not  so  do  either  for  the  house  of  Sforza  or 
France.  Guido  Ubaldo,  duke  of  Velin,  driven  from  his 
dominion  by  Csesar  Borgia,  so  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
oountry,  caused  all  the  forts  to  be  demolished ;  for  by  expe- 
rience be  found  the  love  of  men  was  the  surest  defence,  and 
that  fortifications  prevuled  no  less  against  him  than  for 
him. 

The  causes  of  division  and  faction  in  every  commonweal 
jMOceed  most  commonly  of  idleness  and  peace,  and  that 
which  uniteth  is  fear  and  war.  Example ;  The  Veienti  and 
Elinscn,  having  intelligence  of  great  contention  between  the 
nobihty  and  people  of  Rome,  thought  that  a  fit  opportunity 
to  oppress  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  the  Romans,  informed 
cf  such  an  intention^  appeased  all  domestic  anger,  and  by 
the  valour  of  their  arms,  conducted  by  Gn.  Manlius  and  M. 
7 abius,  defeated  the  enemy^s  forces. 

The  means  to  usurp  an  estate  disjointed  is,  first,  before 
arms  be  taken,  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  arbitrator,  or  a  friend 
indifferent ;  and  after  arms  be  taken,  then  to  send  mode- 
rate aid  to  the  weak  side,  as  well  to  entertain  the  war  be- 
tween the  factions,  as  also  to  consume  the  strength  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other ;  yet  in  no  wise  to  employ  any  great 
forces,  for  thereby  either  party  may  discover  the  intents  to 
suppress  them.  Example ;  The  city  of  Pistoia  fallen  into 
^vision,  the  Florentines  took  occasion  sometimes  to  favour 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  that  in  the  end  both  sides, 
weary  of  the  war,  voluntarily  yielded  to  their  devotion, 
niilippo  Viscount,  hoping  sundry  times  by  occasion  of  fac- 
tion to  oppress  the  Florentines,  did  often  assault  them  with 
great  forces,  which  was  the  cause  that  they  became  reunited, 
and  consequently  the  duke  deceived  of  his  expectadon. 

A  great  wisdom  it  is  to  refrain  opprobrious  and  injurious 
ipeech ;  for  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  any  whit 
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decrease  the  enemy^s  force,  so  doth  it  move  him  to  greater 
hate,  aiid  more  desire  to  offaid.  Example;  G^des,  af 
general  of  the  Persians,  having  long  besieged  Amida,  be- 
came weary,  and  preparing  to  abandon  the  enterprise  raised 
his  camp,  which  they  of  the  city  beholding  began  to  revile 
the  Persians,  and  from  the  walls  reproved  them  of  coward- 
ice ;  which  indiscreet  words  so  highly  offended  Gabides,  as 
thereupon  he  resolved  to  continue  the  siege,  and  within  few 
days  won  the  city.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  appointed  captahi 
of  ca*tain  bands  of  men,  whom  for  want  of  other  scddiers  the 
Romans  entertmned,  procl^med  in  his  camp,  that  no  man 
upon  pain  of  death  should  contumeliously  call  any  soldier 
slave,  either  in  earnest  or  jest :  NamfaceiitB  cuiperee  quando 
iiimium  ex  vero  iraxere^  acrem  sui  fnenUrriam  relmquemi. 
Likewise  Alexander  the  Great,  having  conquered  well-nesr 
all  the  east,  brought  his  forces  before  Tyre :  they  fearing 
Alexander'^sfury,  offered  upon  honourable  conditions  to  yield 
him  obedience,  only  requiring  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
forces  should  enter  the  city ;  which  motion  after  four  months 
Alexander  accepted,  and  so  signified  by  his  ambassador^ 
who,  arriving  in  Tyre,  was  by  the  proud  citizens  slain; 
whereat  Alexander  grew  into  choler,  and  being  ready  to 
forsake  the  siege  stayed  his  forces,  and  in  the  end  sacked 
the  city,  and  put  the  people  to  the  sword. 

A  prince,  or  any  other  state,  being  assaulted  by  an  enemy 
of  far  more  puissance  than  himself,  ought  not  to  refuse  any 
honourable  compositions,  chiefly  when  they  are  ofi^red ;  fer 
no  conditions  can  be  so  base,  but  shall  in  some  sort  turn  to 
the  advantage  and  honour  of  him  that  accepts  them.  Ex- 
ample ;  Anno  151 S.  certain  Florentines  procured  great  tcssct^ 
of  Spaniards  to  come  thither,  as  well  to  repossess  the  MedBcE 
then  banished,  as  also  to  sack  the  city ;  promiring  that  so 
soon  as  the  army  of  Spain  did  come  into  the  Florentine  dki^ 
minions,  the  fection  of  Medici  would  be  ready  armed  to  r&i 
ceive  them ;  but  the  Spaniards  being  come  found  no  ftnttt 
at  all  to  join  with  them,  and  therefore,  wanting  victtndsi 
offered  composition.     The  Florentines,  finding  the  enemy 
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d,  grew  insolent,  und  refused  poice ;  whereof  fol- 
lo^ired  the  loss  of  Prato,  and  many  other  inconveniences. 
Tbe  like  happened  to  them  of  Tyre,  as  before. 

The  denial  or  delay  of  justice  desired  in  revenge  of  in- 
juries, either  public  or  privately  offered,  is  a  thing  very  dan- 
gerous to  every  prince,  or  other  state ;  for  that  the  party  in- 
jured doth  oft  by  indirect  means,  though  with  hazard  of  his 
QOUQtijr  and  himself,  seek  satisfaction.  Example ;  The  com- 
plaiot  Y?hich  the  Galli  made  against  the  Fabii,  who  sent 
ambassadors  in  favour  of  the  Tossani,  not  being  heard,  nor 
any  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  for  fighting  against  the 
law  of  nations,  was  the  cause  that  the  Galli  were  offended 
with  the  states,  whereof  followed  the  sack  of  Rome ;  and 
the  delay  of  justice  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  for  not  revenging 
the  incestuous  oppression  of  Attalus  to  Pausanias,  was  the 
motive  to  murder  that  king. 

Whoso  endeavours  the  alteration  of  any  state  must  of  ne- 
oesaty  proceed  with  all  severity,  and  leave  some  memorable 
example  to  those  that  shall  impugn  the  ordinance  of  govern- 
Eqent  newly  settled.  Example ;  When  Junius  Brutus  had 
by  his  great  valour  banished  the  Tarquins,  and  sworn  the 
^^ople  that  no  king  should  ever  reign  in  Rome ;  within 
viiort  time  after,  many  young  nobles,  among  whom  was  Bru- 
%iis^s  son,  impatient  of  the  equality  of  the  new  government, 
ViU|ured  to  recall  the  Tarquins ;  but  Brutus  thereof  in- 
Jbnned,  caused  his  own  son  not  only  to  be  condemned  to 
^^^Lth,  but  was  himself  present  at  the  execution. 

As  )iealth  ^nd  soundness  of  the  hands,  legs,  and  other 
HHK^^  members  cannot  continue  life,  unless  the  heart  and 
f^al  spirits  wi|iiin  be  strong  and  firm  ;  so  fortifications  and 
fnatier  defences  do  not  prevail,  unless  the  whole  corps 
9f  the  kingdom  and  people  be  well  armed.  Example; 
Wbeo  the  emperor  came  into  Italy,  and  had  with  some 
^fifficulty  passed  the  confines  of  the  Venetians  well-near  with- 
qM  resistance;  his  army  marched  to  Venice,  and  might 
JIloiibtlesB  have  possessed  the  city,  had  it  not  been  defended 
with  water.  Likewise  the  English,  in  their  assault  of  France, 
escq>ting  a  few  encounters  on  the  frontiers,  found  no  puis- 
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sant  resistance  within  the  reahn.  And  anno  1513.  they 
forced  all  that  state  and  the  king  himself  to  tremble,  as  oft 
before  they  had  done ;  but  contrariwise  the  Romans,  know- 
ing that  life  lay  in  the  heart,  ever  held  the  body  of  their 
state  strongest ;  for  the  nearer  the  enemy  approached  Rome, 
the  better  they  found  the  country  armed  and  defended. 

The  desire  to  command  sovereignly  is  of  so  great  force, 
as  doth  not  only  work  in  those  that  are  in  expectation  of 
principality,  but  also  in  them  that  have  no  title  at  all.  Ex- 
ample ;  This  appetite  moved  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
contrary  to  all  natural  duty,  to  incite  her  husband  to  murd^ 
her  own  father  Servius,  and  possess  his  kingdom,  as  beii^ 
persuaded  it  were  much  more  honourable  to  be  a  quem, 
than  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  k'mg. 

The  violation  of  ancient  laws,  orders,  and  customs,  un^ 
which  people  have  long  time  lived,  is  the  chief  and  only 
cause  whereby  princes  hazard  their  estate  and  royal  digmty. 
Example ;  Albeit  the  devouring  of  Lucrece  was  the  occaaon, 
yet  was  it  not  the  cause  that  moved  the  Romans  to  take  arms 
against  Tarquin ;  for  he  having  before  that  fact  of  Sextus^s 
son  governed  tyrannically,  and  taken  from  the  senate  all  au- 
thority, was  become  odious  both  to  the  senate,  nobility,  and 
people,  who,  finding  themselves  well  governed,  never  seek 
or  wish  any  other  liberty  or  alteration. 

A  prince  that  desires  to  live  secure  from  conspiracy,  hath 
cause  rather  to  fear  those  on  whom  he  hath  bestowed  ovov 
great  riches  and  honours,  than  those  whom  he  hath  greatly 
injured ;  because  they  want  means  to  offend ;  the  others  have 
many  opportunities  to  do  it.     Example;  Perennius,  the 
prime  favourite  of  Commodus  the  emperor,  conspired  hii 
death :  Plautianus  did  the  like  to  Severus,  and  Sejanus  to 
Tiberius ;  for  being  advanced  to  so  great  honours,  ridies, 
and  offices,  as  nothing  remained  desirable  but  the  imperial 
title,  they  conspired  agunst  the  persons  of  their  soverdigDS 
in  hope  of  the  dignity ;  but  in  the  end  they  endured  dbat 
punishment  which  to  such  disloyalty  and  ingratitude,  apper- 
taineth. 

An  army  which  wants  experience^  albeit  the  <^ptflin  be 
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expert,  is  not  greatly  to  be  feared  ;  neither  ought  an  army  of 
well-trained  soldiers  to  be  much  esteemed  whose  captain  is 
ignorant.  Example ;  Caesar  going  into  Africa  against  Afra- 
nius  and  Petraeus,  whose  army  was  full  of  old  soldiers, 
said  he  feared  them  httle,  quia  ibat  ad  exerdtum  sine  dace, 
CoDtraiiwise,  when  he  went  to  Pharsalia  to  encounter  Pom- 
pey,  he  said,  Ibo  ad  ducem  sine  exercitu. 

A  captmn-general  commanding  an  army  ought  rather  to 
govern  with  courtesy  and  mildness,  than  with  overmuch 
austerity  and  severity.  Example ;  Q.  and  Appius  Claudius, 
being  consuls,  were  appointed  to  govern  the  war:  to  Q. 
was  allotted  one  army,  which  served  very  dutifully;  but 
Appius,  commanding  the  other  with  great  cruelty,  was  by 
bis  soldiers  unwillingly  obeyed.  Nevertheless  Tacitus  seems 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  saying.  Plus  poena  qiuitn  obsequiutn 
vakt. 

Therefore  to  reconcile  these  different  conceits,  I  say,  that 
a  general  having  power  to  command  men,  either  they  are 
ooofederates  or  subjects:  if  confederates  or  voluntaries, 
he  may  not  proceed  to  extreme  punishment ;  if  subjects, 
vA  his  power  absolute,  they  may  be  governed  otherwise ; 
yet  with  such  respect,  as  the  insolence  of  the  general  enforce 
not  the  soldiers  to  hate  him. 

Honour  may  sometime  be  got  as  well  by  the  loss  as  gain- 
ing  of  victory.    Every  man  knoweth  glory  is  due  to  the 
nctor,  and  we  deny  not  the  same  privilege  to  the  van- 
quished, being  able  to  make  proof  that  the  loss  proceeded 
oot  from  his  default.    Neither  is  it  dishonourable  to  violate 
thoae  promises  whereto  the  necessity  or  disadvantage  of  war 
enforoeth  ;  and  forced  promises  which  concern  a  whole  state 
tie  not  binding,  and  rarely  or  never  kept,  nor  is  the  breaker 
thereby  to  receive  disgrace.   Example ;  Posthumus  the  con- 
sul, having  made  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
vas  by  them,  with  his  whole  army,  sent  home  disarmed. 
Being  arrived  at  Rome,  the  consul  informed  the  people  they 
were  not  bound  to  perform  the  base  conditions  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  unto;  albeit  he  and  those  few  that  pro- 
mised were  bound  to  perform  them.    The  senate  thereupon 
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vlxfe  he  ooq- 
vherefore 

the  peope  hf  ;aac  pemet  imearvai  ma  AJwnuraU  all:  and 
loftoae  M>  Bodi  h^rjtawi  Pagffi^Bm»  «s  die  SsmmteB  veie 
coBTtfTic  praeadj  go  nourm  hin  dO  Sooe;  vliere  he  became 
nwre  gionca»  £jr  ^obdc  tiat  rinorr.  than  vms  Pootius  at 
SamzM  for  harise  ycb  ihe  Ticcocr. 

Witt  men  have  joag  obaerrcsL  ikat  vhoso  vill   know 
vhat  shall  be,  cuuc  crnMir  vhai  k  past ;  fix*  all  worldly 
thin^  hoid  the  ame  course  (her  had  at  first.    The  reason 
u^  that  asioi^  a»  bko  are  prwBPswi^  vhh  the  same  passJonii 
with  fiarraer  ages,  canaeqiMcntlr  of  these  doings  the  saoie 
effects  ensue.     Example;  the   Almaiiw  and  French  have 
erer  been  noted  for  their  avarice,  pride,  fury,  and  infidelity, 
and  so  in  divers  ages  experience  hath  proved,  evoi  to  this 
present ;  for  perfidious  dealing  the  French  have  given  suffi- 
cient proof,  not  onlv  in  ancient  times,  but  also  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Eighth,  vho  promised  to  render  to  the  Flo- 
rentines the  forts  of  Pisa,  but  having  divers  times  received, 
money,  held  them  notwithstanding  in  possession.    The  Flo- 
rentines found  the  like  in  the  Almains ;  for  in  the  wars  oC 
the  Visoonti,  dukes  of  ililan,  they  prayed  aid  of  the  empe- 
ror,  who  promised  them  great   forces;   in  oonsideratioca 
wherec^,  he  was  to  receive  of  the  Florentines  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  hand,  and  as  much  more  whan  his  army 
was  arrived  in  Italy,  both  which  payments  were  p^ormed  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  emperor  came  to  Verona,  he  devised  ca- 
villations  of  unkindness,  whereupon  he  returned  home. 

A  prince  desirous  to  obtain  any  thing  ot  another,  muft^ 
if  occasion  so  permit,  urge  his  demand  so  earnestly,  aod 
press  for  so  sudden  and  [present  answer,  as  he  who  is  pressed 
may  not  have  leisure  to  consider  how  to  excuse  himsdf  in 
denial.    Example ;  Pope  Julio  endeavoured  to  drive  out  of 
Bologna  all  the  Bentivoli,  in  which  action  he  thought  die 
aid  of  the  French  necessary,  and  that  the  Venetians  should 
stand  neutral ;  and  by  divers  messengers  did  scdicit  Uiem 
to  tliat  effect;  but  not  receiving  any  resolute  answer,  he 
thought  fit  with  those  few  forces  he  had,  to  take  his  jour- 
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nej  to  Bologna,  whereupon  the  Venetians  advertised  him 
they  would  remain  neutral,  and  the  French  king  forthwith 
sent  him  forces,  as  fearing  the  pope^s  indignation :  likewise 
the  Tuscans,  having  formerly  desired  aid  of  the  Samnites 
against  the  Romans,  took  arms  suddenly,  and  obtained  their 
request,  which  the  Samnites  had  before  denied. 

When  a  multitude  offendeth,  all  may  not  be  punished, 
because  they  are  too  many ;  to  punish  part,  and  leave  the 
lest  unpunished,  were  injury  to  the  sufferers,  and  to  those 
{^  escape,  an  encouragement  to  offend  agidn :  therefore, 
toesdiew  all  extremity,  mean  courses  have  been  anciently 
used.    Example ;  When  all  the  wives  of  the  Romans  con- 
spired to  poison  their  husbands,  a  convenient  number  of 
them  were  punished,  and  the  rest  suffered  to  pass :  likewise 
at  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bacchanals,  in  the  time  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian war,  wherein  many  thousands,  men  and  women, 
had  part,  every  tenth  person  only  was  put  to  death  by  lot, 
although  the  offence  were  general ;  by  which  manner  of  pu- 
nishing, he  that  suffered  complained  of  his  fortune,  and  he 
that  escaped  was  put  in  fear  that,  offending  again,  the  same 
punishment  might  light  upon  himself,  and  therefore  would 
DO  more  offend. 

A  battle,  or  great  action  in  arnds,  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
prised  without  special  commission  or  command  from  the 
prince,  otherwise  the  general  incurs  great  danger.     Exam- 
ple; Papyrius  the  dictator  punished   the  general  of  the 
horse  in  the  Roman  army  for  having  fought  without  his 
consent,  although  he  had  in  battle  slain  twenty  thousand 
enemies,  without  loss  of  two  hundred  of  his  own  :  and  Cse- 
aar  commended  his  captain  Silanus  for  having  refrained  to 
%ht,  though  with  great  advantage  he  might.     Also  count 
^gmont  hazarded  the  favour  of  the  king  his  master,  for 
gifing  battle  to  marshal  de  Thermes,  albeit  he  were  victo- 
lious ;  for  upon  the  success  of  that  action  the  loss  or  safety 
of  all  the  Low  Countries  depended. 

To  govern  without  council  is  not  only  dangerous  in 
aivtocracies  and  popular  states,  but  unto  independent 
prinoes  an  occasion  of  utter  ruin.      Example ;  Hiero,  the 
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3Lm J  princes,  andec:  and  waoient,  have  and  to  Klect  out. 
of  their  cooscii  two  at  three,  or  fbiir  at  morty  to  vhom  onl^ 
thev  did  impart  their  afiinw     £xampie;    The  cnpauf 
AngtKtus  had  Mecaexias  and  Agrippa;  Jufiiis  Ccsv,  Q^— 
Paediitt  and  Cor.  Balbus.  when  he  ooIt  trusted  with 
cipher  and  secrets^  beii^  ommseiiari  of  the  cabinet  (as 
Dov  caii  them). 

The  alteratioa  of  old  iavs.  or  introductioD  of  new,  are  i^3 
ali  states  rery  dangerous^  notwithstanding  anv  appearano^ 
at  profit  or  pubbc  utility ;  which  moTed  wise  govemofs  t 
decree,  that  ancient  laws  onoe  established  might  never 
called  in  question.  Example ;  The  Athenians  decreed  thani 
no  law  should  be  jHopounded  to  the  people  without  tte^ 
consent  of  the  senate :  the  like  use  is  observed  in  Vcnioi^ 
where  no  petition  is  preferred  to  the  senate  but  by  adrioe  tf'^ 
the  sages :  and  among  the  Locrians,  the  custom  was,  th^^ 
whosocTer  presented  any  new  law  to  be  oonfinned,  should 
come  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  be  thoewith  hangeiSf 
if  his  request  were  rejected :  also  Lycurgus,  to  prevent 
alteration  of  his  laws,  did  swear  the  people  <^  Sparta  to 
serve  them  until  his  return,  and  thereupon  retired  himse^ 
into  voluntary  exile  with  intent  never  to  return. 

AVhen   necessity  or  good  reason  moves  innovatitm  ^ 
abolition  of  laws,  a  course  more  secure  it  is  to  do  it 
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bjr  deg^pecB  than  suddenly.    Example ;  The  Romans  find^ 
m^  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  unprofitable,  suffered  them 
to  be  observed  or  n^lected  at  discretion,  but  would  not 
publicly  suppress  them,  for  fear  of  calling  other  laws  into 
contempt;  so  did  they  continue  seven  hundred  years,  and 
were  then  cassed  by  Ebutius  the  tribune.     But  Agis,  king 
of  Lacedemon,  desirous  to  revive  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
kiig  discontinued,  ^[iforced  all  men  to  bring  in  their  evir 
d»oe  and  writings  to  be  cancelled,  to  the  end  a  new  parti- 
tion of  lands  and  goods  might  be  made ;  which  sudden  and 
nolent  proceeding  proved  so  fatal,  that  it  moved  a  danger^ 
Qtts  sedition,  wherein  he  was  deposed,  and  with  his  mother 
and  fnenda  put  to  death  ;  which  example  haply  moved  the 
Venetians  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  authority  of 
Augustino  Barberino  their  duke ;  but  after  his  death,  and 
before  the  election  of  Lovedono,  the  seigniory  published  new 
odinanoes  detractive  from  the  ducal  authority. 

Whoso  hath  won  to  himself  so  great  love  and  affection, 
u  thereby  to  become  master  of  the  forces,  and  at  his  plea^ 
lure  commands  the  subjects  apt  for  arms,  may  also  without 
right  or  title  assure  himself  of  the  whole  estate.  Example ; 
Hugh  Capet,  a  subject  to  the  crown  of  France,  being 
gicatly  honoured  by  the  soldiers,  found  means  thereby  to 
pnvent  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine  of  the  crown,  being  right 
heir  by  descent  from  Charlemaine.  And  albeit  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Paleolo^,  Ebrami,  and  Turcani  be  of  the  blood 
lojral,  and  right  heirs  to  the  Turkish  empire,  when  the  Ot- 
tooaD  line  shall  fail ;  yet  it  is  hke  that  the  chief  bassa,  hav- 
ing the  love  of  the  janizaries,  will  usurp  the  state,  because 
die  Paleologi  and  other  competitors  be  far  from  the  Turk^s 
person,  poor,  and  without  means  to  purchase  the  soldiers^ 
fcour. 

A  commander  general  in  arms  ought,  upon  pain  of  great 
pmidhment,  be  enjoined,  not  to  employ  or  retain  any  forces 
higer  than  the  time  of  his  commission.  Example;  The 
Actators  of  Rome  were  in  this  point  so  precise,  as  never 
>Qy  of  them  dared  to  transgress  the  time  prefixed,  till  Cse- 
itt  obtained  that  dignity  should  continue  in  him  for  life, 
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which  was  the  cause  of  his  usurpation  of  the  state.  Also 
the  Thebans  commanded,  that  if  the  general  of  thdr  army 
did  hold  his  forces  one  day  longer  than  the  time  prefixed, 
he  should  thereby  incur  danger  of  death ;  which  justice  was 
executed  upon  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas. 

Banishment  of  great  lords,  or  citizens  of  great  reputation, 
hath  been  in  diverse  places  diversely  used ;  for  in  the  one, 
they  were  enforced  only  to  absent  themselves  without  fur- 
ther infliction ;  in  the  other,  banishment  was  accompanied 
with  confiscation,  a  course  of  great  danger.     Example ;  In^ 
Argos,  Athens,  Ephesus,  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  ci- 
tizens puissant  in  friends,  virtue,  or  riches,  were  many  times 
banished  for  envy  or  fear,  but  never  or  very  rarely  foroeS 
to  absent  themselves  longer  than  ten  years  ;  and  that  with^ 
out  loss  of  goods,  which  was  the  cause  that  never  any  (ms 
them  warred  against  the  country.  But  Dion  being  banish 
Syracusa  by  Dionysius  junior,  and  Coriolanus  from 
did  make  mighty  wars  ag^unst  their  own  country.     Tlxc 
like  was  done  by  the  Medici  in  France. 

Honourable  and  magnanimous  men  were  wont  not  only 
to  enterprise  great  acts,  but  also  to  suffer  patiently  all  in- 
juries which  foes  or  fortune  could  expose  them  to;  as  re- 
solved, that  no  calamity  was  so  great  as  to  make  their  minds 
abject,  or  to  forget  the  dignity  appertaining  to  persons  virtu- 
ous. Example ;  After  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  upoD 
the  river  Allia,  the  Galli  pursued  the  victory  even  to  Rome^s 
walls;  whither  being  come,  and  finding  the  gates  open, 
without  any  figure  of  resistance,  they  entered  the  streets, 
where  all  honourable  palaces  were  also  unshut,  which  caused 
the  Galli  greatly  to  doubt.  Nevertheless,  looking  into  the 
houses,  they  found  in  every  of  them  a  senator  set  in  a  chair 
of  state,  and.  in  his  hand  a  rod  of  ivory ;  his  person  was 
also  vested  with  robes  of  dignity  :  which  majestic  spectacle 
did  marvellously  amaze  the  Galli,  not  having  before  that 
time  seen  any  such  reverend  sight ;  and  therefore  did  not 
only  refrain  to  offer  violence,  but  highly  admired  the  Ro- 
man courage,  chiefly  in  that  fortune.  Nevertheless,  at 
length  a  rude  Gaul  happened  with  his  hand  to  toudi  the 
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white  beard  of  M.  Papyrius,  whereat  he  taking  great  dis- 
dain, struck  him  with  his  rod ;  in  requital  whereof  the  bar- 
barian slew  Papyrius;  and  by  that  example  all  the  other  se- 
nators and  persons  of  dignity  were  also  slain. 

Albeit  the  knowledge  and  study  of  letters  be  both  com- 
mendable and  necessary  in  all  well  regulated  states ;  yet  if 
under  so  honest  pretence,  idleness  enter,  such  abuses  must 
seasonably  be  foreseen  and  removed.  Example;  When 
Diogenes  and  Cameades,  two  excellent  philosophers,  were 
sent  ambassadors  from  Athens  to  the  Romans,  many  of  the 
nobility  that  before  disposed  themselves  to  arms,  allured 
with  their  eloquence  and  marvellous  wisdom,  began  with 
great  admiration  to  follow  them;  and  in  lieu  of  arms, 
turned  their  endeavours  to  the  study  of  letters ;  which  the 
wise  Cato  discerning,  procured  the  senate  to  decree,  that 
(to  eschew  all  inconveniences  which  so  honest  idleness  might 
breed)  no  philosophers  should  from  thenceforth  be  received 
into  Rome. 

The  honour  due  to  ma^strates  was  anciently  nuich  re- 
garded, and  contrariwise  all  irreverent  and  undutiful  be- 
haviour with  great  severity  punished.  Example ;  The  cen- 
sors of  Rome  degraded  a  citizen  only  for  having  yawned 
loud  in  their  presence ;  and  another  called  Victius  was.  slain 
in  the  field  for  not  doing  due  reverence  to  a  tribune  when 
lie  passed  by  him.  It  is  also  observed,  that  the  son  of  FA- 
Inus  Maximus,  when  he  was  censor,  meeting  his  father  on 
lH>r8eback,  and  seeing  the  sergeants  afraid  to  speak  to  him 
to  dismount,  did  himself  command  him  so  to  do ;  which 
oonunand  the  father  cheerfully  and  willingly  obeyed,  say- 
ing, Domestic  power  must  give  place  to  public  authority. 

Tyrannous  princes  having  incurred  the  universal  hate  of 
people,  found  no  means  so  meet  to  preserve  them  from  po- 
pular fury,  as  to  execute  or  deliver  into  their  hands  their 
own  chief  minions  and  intimate  counsellors.  Example; 
Tiberius  delivered  to  the  people  his  favourite  Sejanus; 
Nero,  TigelUnus;  Henry  king  of  Sweden  committed  to 
their  fury  his  best  beloved  servant  George  Preston ;  Cara^ 
calla  caused  all  his  flatterers  to  be  slain  that  had  persuaded 
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him  to  kill  his  brother.     The  like  was  done  by  Caliguh, 
whereby  he  escaped  himself. 

A  prince  that  rewards  or  pardons  a  person  that  kills  ao- 
other  prince,  albeit  by  that  means   he  is  aspired   to   so- 
vereignty,  shall  thereby  both  incur  great  danger  and  hate, 
and  encourage  men  therein  to  attempt  the  like  against  him« 
self.     Therefore  wise  princes  have  not  only  left  such  ser- 
vices  quite  unrecompensed,  but  also  most  severely  punished 
them.     Example;  The  emperor  Severus  put  all  those  to 
death  that  consented  to  the  murder  of  Pertinax  ;  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  executed  him  that  slew  Darius,  as  abhor- 
ring that  subject  that  would  lay  violent  hands  on  his  prince, 
notwithstanding  he  were  an  enemy.     Likewise  Vitellius  put 
to  death  all  the  murderers  and  conspirators  against  Galba; 
and  Domitian  executed  his  secretary  Epaphroditus  for  the 
murder  of  Nero,  although  he  instantly  desired  his  aid. 

The  virtuous  and  vicious  examples  of  princes  incite  sub- 
jects to  imitate  the  same  qualities;   which  rule  never  or 
very  rarely  fsdls.     Example;   Francis  the  First,   king  of 
France,  and  other  princes  in  divers  ages  and  places,  had 
great  esteem  of  learned  men;  and  forthwith  all  the  princes, 
nobles,  nobility,  and  clergy,  disposed  themselves  so  earn- 
estly to  study,  as  before  that  time  had  not  been  seen  ao^ 
many  and  so  great  a  number  of  learned  men,  as  well  vom 
tongues  as  sciences.     Contrariwise,  Alexander  the  Greats 
otherwise  a  prince  of  great  virtue,  by  his  immoderate  use  oH 
drinking,  did  draw  the  greatest  number  of  his  court  and 
pie  also  to  delight  in  drunkenness.     The  like  effect  foUowi 
the  excessive  intemperance  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Amawu 

The  last,  and  not  the  least  considerable,  is,  to  observe  how 
great  effects  devotion  and  contempt  of  human  glory  work- 
eth  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  private  persons,  but  of  kings 
and  princes  also,  who  have  oft  abandoned  worldly  profit,  ho- 
nour,  and  pleasure,  to  embrace  the  contemplative  retind 
life.  Example;  Ramirus  king  of  Arragon,  Verecundus 
king  of  Spain,  Charlemaine  son  of  Carolus  Martelius,  Ma- 
tilda queen  of  France,  Amurath  king  of  Turbay,  with 
many  others :  Imperio  maannuiSj  exemph  major. 
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TO 


THE    KING. 


r  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN, 

S£  that  are  suppressed  and  helpless  are  commonly 
wishing  that  the  common  ill  in  all  sort  might  be  with 
MUlicular  misfortunes,  which  disposition,  as  it  is  un- 
ible  in  all  men,  so  it  would  be  in  me  more  dog-like 
nan-Uke,  to  bite  the  stone  that  struck  me ;  to  wit, 
rrowed  authority  of  my  sovereign  misinformed,  see- 
^ir  arms  and  hands  that  flung  it  are  most  of  them  al- 
rotten.  For  I  must  confess  it  ever  that  they  are 
and  not  discontentments,  that  your  majesty  hath  laid 
me;  the  debts  and  obligations  of  a  friendless  ad- 
,  far  more  payable  in  all  kinds  than  those  of  the  pros- 
.:  all  which,  nor  the  least  of  them,  though  I  cannot 
rge,  I  may  yet  endeavour  it.  And  notwithstanding  my 
nt  hath  retrenched  all  ways,  as  well  the  ways  of  la- 
ind  wiU,  as  of  all  other  employments,  yet  hath  it  left 
oe  my  cogitations,  than  which  I  have  nothing  else  to 
n  the  altar  of  my  love. 

these  (most  gracious  sovereign)  I  have  used  some  part 
t  following  dispute  between  a  counsellor  of  state  and 
ce  of  peace,  the  one  dissuading,  the  other  persuading, 
lling  of  parliament.  In  all  which,  since  the  Norman 
lest,  (at  the  least  so  many  as  histories  have  gathered,) 
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I  have  in  some  things  in  the  following  dialogue  presented 
your  majesty  with  the  contents  and  successes. 

Some  things  there  are,  and  those  of  the  greatest,  which 
because  they  ought  to  be  resolved  on,  I  thought  fit  to  range 
them  in  the  front  of  the  rest,  to  the  end  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  examine  your  own  great  and  princely  heart  of 
their  acceptance  or  refusal. 

The  first  is,  that  supposition  that  your  majesty'^s  subjects 
fpve  nothing  but  with  adjunction  of  their  own  interest,  in- 
terlacing in  one  and  the  same  act  your  majesty^s  relief,  their 
own  liberties ;  not  that  your  majesty^s  piety  was  ever  sus- 
pected, but  because  the  best  princes  are  ever  the  least  jea- 
lous, your  majesty  judging  others  by  yourself  who  have 
abused  your  majesty'^s  trust.  The  feared  oontinuanoe  of 
the  like  abuse  may  persuade  the  provision.  But  this  cau« 
tion,  however  it  seemeth  at  first  sight,  your  majesty  shaU 
perceive,  by  many  examples  following,  but  fiivolous.  The 
bonds  of  subjects  to  their  kings  should  always  be  wrought 
out  <^  iron,  the  bonds  al  kings  unto  subjects  but  with  cob- 
webs. 

Thus  it  is  (most  renowned  sovereign)  that  this  tralRck  of 
assurances  hath  been  often  urged,  of  which,  if  the  condi- 
tions have  been  easy,  our  kings  have  as  easily  kept  them ; 
if  hard  and  prejudicial,  either  to  their  honours  or  estates, 
the  creditors  have  been  paid  their  debts  with  th^r  own  pre- 
sumption. 

For  all  binding  of  a  king  by  law  upon  the  advantage  of 
his  necessity  makes  the  breach  itself  lawful  in  a  king,  his 
charters  and  all  other  instruments  being  no  other  than  the 
surviving  witnesses  of  unconstrained  will;  Princeps  nam 
svbjicitur  nisi  sua  vcluntaU  libera,  mero  moiu  et  ceria  sci' 
eniia  ;  necessary  words  in  all  the  grants  of  a  king,  witness- 
ing that  the  same  grants  were  given  freely  and  knowingly. 
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The  aeoond  reiohitioii  will  rest  in  your  majesty,  leaving 

the  new  impositions,  all  monopolies,  and  other  grievances 

€if  the  people,  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  provided 

that  your  majesty^s  revenue  be  not  abated  ;  which  if  your 

nugesty  shall  refuse,  it  is  thought  that  the  disputes  will  last 

hangj  and  the  issues  will  be  doubtful :  and  on  the  contraty, 

§;£  your  majesty  vouchsafe  it,  it  may  perchance  be  styled  a 

yielding,  which  seemeth  by  the  sound  to  brave  the  regality. 

But  (most  ezcdlent  prince)  what  other  is  it  to  the  ears  of 

't;he  wise  but  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  having  blasted 

^brth  a  fSsIse  alarm,  becomes  the  common  air?  Shall  the 

Biead  yidd  to  the  feet?  Certainly  it  ought,  when  they  are 

gpnewtd;  for  wisdom  will  rather  r^ard  the  commodity,  than 

^)lgect  the  disgrace;   seeing  if  the  feet  lie  in  fetters,  the 

Itead  cannot  be  freed,  and  where  the  feet  feel  but  thar  own 

^fisins,  the  head  doth  not  only  suffer  by  participation,  but 

withal  by  consideration  of  the  evil. 

Certainly  the  point  of  honour  well  weighed  hath  nothing 
b  it  to  even  the  balance ;   for  by  your  majesty^s  favour, 
your  majesty  doth  not  yield  either  to  any  person  or  to  any 
power,  but  to  dispute  only,  in  which  the  proposition  and 
niioor  prove  nothing  without  a  conclusion,  which  no  other 
person  or  power  can  make  but  a  majesty:  yea,  this  in 
Henry  the  Third'*s  time  was  called  a  wisdom  incomparable. 
For  the  king  raised  agidn,  recovered  his  authority:  for, 
being  in  that  extremity  that  he  was  driven  with  the  queen 
and  his  children,  cum  abbaiibus  et  prioribus  satis  humilu 
tut  hatpiHa  quiBrere  et  prcmdia.     For  the  rest,  may  it 
fdease  your  majesty  to  consider,  that  there  can  nothing  be- 
fiill  your  majesty  in  matters  of  affairs  more  unfortunately, 
than  meeting  the  commons  of  parliament  with  ill  success : 
a  dishonour  so  persuasive  and  adventurous,  as  it  will  not 
only  find  arguments,  but  it  will  take  the  leading  of  all  ene- 
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mies  that  shall  offer   themselves  against   your   majesty's 
estate. 

Le  tabourin  de  la  pauvreti  ne  Jhit  point  de  bruit:  of 
which  dangerous  disease  in  princes  the  remedy  doth  chiefly 
consist  in  the  love  of  the  people,  which  how  it  may  he  had 
and  held,  no  man  knows  better  than  your  majesty ;  how  to 
lose  it  all  men  know,  and  know  that  it  is  lost  by  nothing 
more  than  by  the  defence  of  others  in  wrong  doing:  the 
only  motives  of  mischances  that  ever  came  to  kings  of  this 
land  since  the  conquest. 

It  is  only  love  (most  renowned  soverdgn)  must  prepare 
the  way  for  your  majesty's  following  de^res.  It  is  love 
which  obeys,  which  suffers,  which  gives,  which  sUcks  at  no- 
thing; which  love,  as  well  of  your  majesty^s  people,  as  the 
love  of  God  to  your  majesty,  that  it  may  always  hold,  shaA^ 
be  the  continual  prayers  of 

Your  majesty'^s  most  humble  vassal, 

WALTER  RALEGI^. 
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Counsellor. 

•iNoW,  sir,  what  think  you  of  Mr.  St  John'^s  trial  in  the 
Star-chamber  ?  I  know  that  the  bruit  ran  that  he  was  hardly 
uealt  withal,  because  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  see- 
^g  his  dissuasion  from  granting  a  benevolence  to  the  king 
'^as  warranted  by  the  law. 

Juiiice,  Surely,  sir,  it  was  made  manifest  at  the  hearing, 
^at  Mr.  St.  John  was  rather  in  love  with  his  own  letter ; 
lie  confessed  he  had  seen  your  lordship^s  letter  before  he 
^it)te  his  to  the  mayor  of  Marlborough,  and  in  your  lord- 
^ip's  letter  there  was  not  a  word  whereto  the  statutes  by 
^r.  St.  John  alleged  had  reference;  for  those  statutes 
^d  condemn  the  gathering  of  money  from  the  subject 
Under  title  of  a  free  gift ;  whereas  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  tenth, 
^c.  was  required.  But,  my  good  lord,  though  divers  shires 
^ve  given  to  his  majesty  some  more  some  less,  what  is 
^is  to  the  king's  debt  ? 

Couns.  We  know  it  well  enough,  but  we  have  many  other 
ptt>ject8. 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  good  lord ;  but  your  lordship  will 

find,  that  when  by  these  you  have  drawn  many  petty  sums 

from  the  subjects,  and  those  sometimes  spent  as  fast  as  they 

are  gathered,  his  majesty  being  nothing  enabled  thereby, 

when  you  shall  be  forced  to  demand  your  great  aid,  the 
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country  will  excuse  itself  in  regard  of  their  former  pay- 
ments. 

Courts.  What  mean  you  by  the  great  aid  ? 

Just,  I  mean  the  aid  of  parliament. 

Couns.  By  parliament ;  I  would  fun  know  the  man  that 
durst  persuade  the  king  unto  it ;  for  if  it  should  suooeed  ill, 
in  what  case  were  he  ? 

Just.  You  say  well  for  yourself,  my  lord,  and  perchance 
you  that  are  lovers  of  yourselves  (under  pardon)  do  follow 
the  advice  of  the  late  duke  of  Alva,  who  was  ever  opposite 
to  all  resolutions  in  business  of  importance;  for  if  the  things 
enterprised  succeeded  well,  the  advice  never  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  if  ill,  (whereto  great  undertakings  are  commonly  sub- 
ject,)  he  then  made  his  advantage  by  remembering  his  coo- 
trary  counsel :  but,  my  good  lord,  these  reserved  politi- 
cians are  not  the  best  servants  ;  for  he  that  is  bound  to  ad-  - 
vetiture  his  life  for  his  master,  is  also  bound  to  adventurer 
his  advice.  Keep  not  back  counsel^  saith  Ecclesiasticusy 
it  may  do  good, 

Couns,  But,  sir,  I  speak  it  not  in  other  respect  than 
think  it  dangeroudfpr  the  king  to  assemble  the  three 
tates,  for  thereby  faave  our  former  kings  always  lost 
what  of  their  prerogatives.    And  because  that  you  shall 
think  that  I  speak  it  at  random,  I  will  begin  with  el 
times,  wherein  the  first  contention  began  betwixt  the  kin| 
of  this  land  and  their  subjects  in  parliament 

Just,  Your  lordship  shall  do  me  a  singular  favour. 

Couns,  You  know  the  kings  of  England  had  no  foimtl 
parliament  till  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry   ib^ 
First ;  for  in  his  seventeenth  year,  for  the  marriage  of  hv 
daughter,  the  king  raised  a  tax  upon  every  hide  of  land,  hy 
the  advice  of  his  privy-council  alone.     But  you  may  re- 
member how  the  subjects  soon  began  to  stand  upon  termi 
with  the  king,  and  drew  from  him  by  strong  hand  and  the 
sword  the  great  charter. 

Just,  Your  lordship  says  well ;  they  drew  from  the  kiag 
the  great  charter  by  the  sword,  and  thereof  the  parUameat 
cannot  be  accused,  but  the  lords. 
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Couns.  You  say  well ;  but  it  was  after  the  establishment 
of  the  pariiament,  and  by  colour  of  it,  that  they  had  so 
great  daring;  for  before  that  time  they  could  not  endure  to 
hear  of  St  Edward^s  laws,  but  resisted  the  confirmation  in 
all  they  could,  although  by  those  laws  the  subjects  of  this 
island  were  no  less  free  than  any  of  all  Europe. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  the  reason  is  manifest;  for  while 
the  Normans,  and  others  of  the  French  that  followed  the 
conqueror,  made  spoil  of  the  English,  they  would  not  en- 
dure that  any  thing  but  the  will  of  the  conqueror  should 
stand  for  law :  but  after  a  descent  or  two,  when  themselves 
were  become  English,  and  found  themselves  beaten  with 
th^  own  rods,  they  then  began  to  favour  the  difference  be- 
tween subjection  and  slavery,  and  insist  upon  the  law  of 
fneum  et  tuum^  and  to  be  able  to  say  unto  themselves,  Hoc 
Joe  et  vivts :  yea,  that  the  conquering  English  in  Ireland 
did  the  like,  your  lordship  knows  it  better  than  I. 

Confix.  I  think  you  guess  aright:   and  to  the  end  the 
object  may  know  that  being  a  faithfiit  servant  to  his  prince 
Ite  might  enjoy  his  own  life,  and  paying  to  his  prince  what 
.  belongs  to  a  sovereign,  the  remainder  J^^  his  own  to  dis- 
pose, Henry  the  First,  to  content  his  Yinttals,  gave  them  the 
S^'eat  charter  and  the  charter  of  forests. 

Just,  What  reason  then  had  king  John  to  deny  the  con- 
fijTnation? 

Couns.  He  did  not ;  but  he  on  the  contrary  confirmed 
^Hxh  the  charters  with  additions,  and  required  the  pope, 
^liom  he  had  then  made  his  superior,  to  strengthen  him 
^ith  a  golden  bull. 

Just.  But  your  honour  knows  that  it  was  not  long  that 
H«  repented  himself. 

Couns.  It  is  true,  and  he  had  reason  so  to  do ;  for  the 
^^«nHi8  refused  to  follow  him  into  France,  as  they  ought  to 
t^ve  done ;  and  to  say  true,  this  great  charter,  upon  which 
^ou  insist  so  much,  was  not  originally  granted  regally  and 
freely ;  for  Henry  the  First  did  usurp  the  kingdom,  and 
^kherefare  the  better  to  assure  himself  against  Robert  his 
eldest  brother,  he  flattered  the  nobility  and  people  with 
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those  charters.  Yea,  king  John,  that  confirmed  them,  had 
the  like  respect :  for  Arthur  duke  of  Britain  was  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  crown,  upon  whom  John  usurped.  And 
so  to  conclude,  these  charters  had  their  original  fit>m  kings 
defacto^  but  not  dejure. 

Just.  But  king  John  confirmed  the  charter  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  when  he  was  then  rex  de  jure 
also. 

Couns.  It  is  true,  for  he  durst  do  no  other,  standing  ac- 
cursed, whereby  few  or  none  obeyed  him ;  for  his  nolnlitj 
refused  to  follow  him  into  Scotland,  and  he  had  also  grieved 
the  people  by  pulling  down  all  the  park-pales  before  har- 
vest,  to  the  end  his  deer  might  spoil  the  com  :  and  by  seiz- 
ing the  temporalities  of  many  bishoprics  into  his  hands,  and 
chiefly  for  practising  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Britain  his 
nephew,  as  also  having  lost  Normandy  to  the  French,  the 
hearts  of  all  men  were  turned  from  him. 

Just.  Nay,  by  your  favour,  my  lord,  king  John  restored 
king  Edward'^s  laws  after  his  absolution,  and  wrote  his  let- 
ters in  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign  to  all  sheriffs,  countermand- 
ing all  former  oppressions ;  yea,  this  he  did,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lords  refused  to  follow  him  into  France. 

Couns,  Pardon  me,  he  did  not  restore  king  Edward^s 
laws  then,  nor  yet  confirmed  the  charters,  but  he  promised 
upon  his  absolution  to  do  both :  but  after  his  return  out  of 
France,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  denied  it,  because  without 
such  a  promise  he  had  not  obtained  restitution,  his  promise 
being  constrained,  and  not  voluntary. 

Just.  But  what  think  you,  was  he  not  bound  in  honour 
to  perform  it? 

Courts.  Certainly  no;  for  it  was  determined,  in  the  case  of 
king  Francis  the  First  of  France,  that  all  promises  by  him 
made  whilst  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Fifth  his 
enemy,  were  void  by  reason,  the  judge  of  honour,  whidi 
tells  us  he  durst  do  no  other. 

Just.  But  king  John  was  not  in  prison. 

Couns.  Yet  for  ail  that,  restraint  is  imprisonment;  yea, 
fear  itself  is  imprisonment ;  and  the  king  was  subject  to 
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bodi.     t  know  tbere  is  nothing  more  kingly  in  a  king  than 
the  performance  of  his  word ;  but  yet  of  a  word  freely  and 
roluntaiily  ^ven.    Neither  was  the  charter  of  Henry  the 
Pirgt  so  published,  that  all  men  might  plead  it  for  their  ad- 
rsntage,  but  a  charter  was  left  (in  deposito)  in  the  hands  of 
iie  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time,  and  so  to  his 
uocessors.     Stej^en  Langthon,  who  was  ever  a  traitor  to 
he  king,  produced  this  charter,  and  shewed  it  to  the  ba- 
lOQs,  thereby  encouraging  them  to  make  war  agidnst  the 
di^.     Neither  was  it  the  old  charter  simply  the  barons 
ioDght  to  have  confirmed,  but  they  presented  unto  the  king 
Jiher  articles  and  orders,  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the 
whole  colmnonwealtfa,  which  when  the  king  refused  to  sign, 
the  barons  presently  put  themselves  into  the  field,  and  in 
lebellious  and  outrageous  fashion  sent  the  king  word,  ex- 
cept he  confirmed  them,  they  would  not  desbt  from  making 
war  against  him  till  he  had  satisfied  them  therein.     And  in 
nndosion,  the  king  being  betrayed  of  all  his  nobility,  in 
tifict  was  forced  to  grant  the  charter  of  magna  charia,  and 
Aorta  de  ^fiyrestiSf  at  such  times  as  he  was  environed  with 
n  army  in  the  meadows  of  Staynes,  which  charters  bei6g 
pnxured  by  force,  pope  Innocent  afterward  disavowed,  atid 
threatened  to  curse  the  barons  if  they  submitted  not  them- 
vHes  as  they  ought  to  their  sovereign  lord ;  which  when 
Ae  lords  refused  to  obey,  the  king  entertmned  an  army  of 
^^fiokgesn  tot  his  own  defence,  wherewith  having  mastered  and 
^Baten  the  barons,  they  called  in  Lewis  of  France  (a  most 
^QUiatural  resolution)  to  be  their  king ;  neither  was  magna 
Affria  a  law  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  the  Second,  but 
■ttply  a  charter  which  he  confirmed  in  the  twenty-first  of 
b  reign,  and  made  it  a  law  in  the  twenty-fifth,  according 
to  Littleton^s  opinion.    Thus  much  for  the  begmning  of  the 
gtM  charter,  which  had  first  an  obscure  birth  from  usurpa- 
lidD,  and  was  secondly  fostered  and  shewed  to  the  world  by 
rebellion. 

Ju9i.  I  cannot  deny,  but  that  all  ybur  lordship  hath  said 
5  true ;  but  seeing  the  charters  were  afterwards  so  many 
confirmed  by  parliament,  and  made  laws,  and  that 
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ihtsrt  ifr  TtndnT^g  jl  i^ksb  joispai  at  pm^afioil  to  die  Idng, 
dadb  IKK  TOUT  iiicaKcir  dux^  k  TBuam  tkrr  A«— M  beob- 


CovM.  Yefw  JBnJ  cihBerved  dm*  jr  in  all  that  the  itate 
%£  a  "fc-.qg  CK&  penxoi  z  iot  no  nt^  k  dooojed  but  by  the 
awi  a£  tike  jaad.  no  bbebb  irmwiwd  ct  lus  ■■^^^■■■^■i'*^  but 
br  ihe  jav?  cf  zht  iandz  i^xixAod  ther  are  bj  the  pn- 
jugjijie  vhen:  ihe  kix^  huh  cauae  to  sospect  their  lajaltj; 
tor  wa^  21  oiMTwiist^  d«e  kii^  ihooid  never  oone  to  tk 
LEKjfWMsigt  at  anv  ocd^EracT  or  tieann  agaiiwt  his  pemn 
or  sale;  aad  beb^  inpnaoned,  jet  doth  mA  anj  man  suf* 
ler  deaih  bat  br  iht  aw  at  the  land. 

Iky  Sharpe,  and  Ho^dns  nnpraoned,  beii^  no  wiycioD  cf 


Cotau.  Ther  veie  ;  but  k  oast  than  nodui^. 

JusL  And  vhat  got  the  king  br  k  r  for  in  the  oooda- 
aoo,  (beaded  the  munnnr  of  the  people,)  Comwalliv 
Shaqie,  and  Haakins^  harii^  S'^^'^y  oivershoi  themselvei^ 
and  repotted  them,  a  fine  of  fire  or  six  hundred  pounds 
was  laid  on  hk  majesty  for  their  oHienoes;  for  so  much  thck 
diet  cost  hk  nugestj. 

Cotms.  I  know  who  gare  the  adiioe,  sure  I  am  that  it 
was  none  of  mine :  but  thus  I  saj*  if  you  consult  your  me- 
mofy,you  shall  find  that  those  kings  which  did  in  their  own 
times  eoufinn  the  au^^na  dkaia^  (hd  not  only  impnaon,  but 
they  caused  many  of  their  nofaiUty  and  others  to  be  sfaua^ 
aitbout  hearing  or  trial. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  spesk 
freely,  I  say,  that  they  are  not  wdl  adrised  that  persuade 
the  king  not  to  admit  the  wmgna  dkarta  with  the  fixmer* 
resenratknis:  for  as  the  king  can  neror  lose  a  farthing  by  it^ 
as  I  shall  prove  anon ;  so,  except  England  were  as  Naples 
is,  and  kept  by  garrisons  of  another  nation,  it  k  impos^ble 
for  a  king  of  England  to  greaten  and  enrich  himself  by  any 
way  so  assuredly,  as  by  the  love  of  hk  peofde :  for  by  one 
rebellion  the  king  hath  more  loss  than  by  an  hundred  yeara^ 
observance  of  magna  charia.    For  therein  have  our  kinga^ 
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been  forced  to  compound  with  rogues  and  rebels,  and  to 
pardon  them  ;  yea,  the  state  of  the  king,  the  monarchy,  the 
nobility,  have  been  endangered  by  them. 

Couns.  Well,  sir,  let  that  pass.  Why  should  not  our 
kings  raise  money  as  the  kings  of  France  do,  by  their  letters 
and  edicts  only  ?  For  since  the  dme  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  freed  the  French  kings  of  their 
wardship,  the  French  kings  have  seldom  assembled  the 
states  for  any  contribution. 

Just.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  the  strength  of  England  doth 

oonast  of  the  people  and  yeomanry,  the  peasants  of  France 

have  no  courage  nor  arms :   in  France  every  village  and 

borough  hath  a  castle,  which  the  French  call  chasteau  viL 

latfi:  every  good  city  hath  a  good  citadel ;  the  king  hath  the 

regiments  of  his  guards,  and  his  men  at  arms,  always  in  pay; 

yea,  the  nobility  of  France,  in  whom  the  strength  of  France 

consists,  do  always  assist  the  king  in  those  levies ;  because 

themselves  being  free,  they  make  the  same  levies  upon  their 

tenants.     But,  my  lord,  if  you  mark  it,  France  was  never 

free  in  effect  from  civil  wars,  and  lately  it  was  endangered 

^ther  to  be  conquered  by  the  Spaniard,  or  to  be  cantonized 

py  the  rebellious  French  themselves,  since  that  freedom  of 

^^ardship.     But,  my  good  ]prd,  to  leave  this  digression, 

^*W  wherrin  I  would  willingly  satisfy  your  lordship  is, 

^«)at  the  kings  of  England  have  never  received  loss  by  par- 

*Minent,  or  prejudice. 

*  CoufM.  No,  nr !  you  shall  find  that  the  subjects  in  par^ 

^^•ffient  have  decreed  great  things  to  the  disadvantage  and 

^liabonour  of  our  kings  in  former  times. 

JuH.  IILj  good  lord,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  will  make  a 

thort  repetition  of  them  all,  and  then  your  lordship  may 

object  where  you  see  cause ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  give 

/our  IcMrdship  satisfaction.     In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the 

Ulird  there  was  no  dispute ;  the  house  gave  the  king  two 

dUDiogs  c^  every  ploughed  land  within  England,  and  in  the 

end  rf  the  same  year  he  had  escuage  paid  him ;  to  wit,  for 

erery  knighf s  fee  two  marks  in  silver.     In  the  fifth  year 

of  that  king,  the  lords  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the 

M  ^ 
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great  charter,  which  the  king^s  counsel  for  that  time  foe- 
sent  excused,  alle^ng,  that  those  privileges  were  extorted 
by  force  during  the  king^s  minority ;  and  yet  the  king  was 
pleased  to  send  forth  his  writ  to  the  sheriffs  of  every  county, 
requiring  them  to  certify  what  those  liberties  were,  and  how 
used  ;  and  in  exchange  of  the  lords^  demand,  because  they 
pressed  him  so  violently,  the  king  required  all  the  castles 
and  places  which  the  lords  held  of  his,  and  had  held  in  time 
of  his  father,  with  those  manors  and  lordships  wfaidi  they 
had  heretofore  wrested  from  the  crown^  which  at  that  time 
(the  king  being  provided  of  forces)  they  durst  not  deny. 
In  the  fourteenth  year  he  had  the  fifteenth  penny  of  aB 
goods  ^ven  him,  upon  condition  to  omfirm  the  great  char- 
ter ;  for  by  reason  of  the  wars  in  France^  and  the  loss  of  ^ 
Rochel,  he  was  then  enforced  to  consent  to  the  lords  in  all  . 
they  demanded.     In  the  tenth  of  his  rdgn  he  fined  thw 
city  of  London  at  50,000  marks,  because  they  had 
cdved  Lewis  of  France :  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  he  revoked  the  great  charter, 
granted  when  he  was  under  age,  and  governed  by  the  esrX 
of  Pembroke  and  the  bishop  oi  Winchester.    In  this  el&» 
venth  year  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Chester,  WiUian 
Marshal  earl  of  Pembroke,  Gilbert  earl  of  Gloucester,  Wav* 
ren,   Hereford,   Ferrars,   Warwick,   and  others,  rebelM 
against  the  king,  and  constrained  him  to  yield  unto  thm 
in  what  they  demanded  for  their  particular  interest ;  whidi 
rebellion  being  appeased,  he  sailed  into  France,  and  in  Ids 
fifteenth  year  he  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  temporality,  and  a 
disms  and  a  half  of  the  spirituality,  and  withal  eseui^  af 
every  knighf  s  fee. 

Couns.  But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  of  Westnun- 
ster,  in  the  sixteenth  of  the  king,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  wars  of  France,  and  his  great  charge  in  repvdaing  dit 
Welsh  rebels,  he  was  flatly  denied  the  subsidy  demaaded? 

Jug(.  I  confess,  my  lord,  that  the  house  excused  tlMBK 
selves  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  and  the  lords  taking  off ' 
arms;  in  the  next  year  it  was  manifest  that  the  houae  wii 
practised  against  the  king:  and  was  it  not  w^  my  good 
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litd»  think  you^  in  our  two  last  parliaiAentik  ?  For  in  the  first, 
sven  those  whom  hia  majesty  trusted  most,  betrayed  him  in 
the  union ;  *and  in  the  second,  there  were  other  of  the  great 
Ejoes  ran  counter.    But  your  lorddiip  spake  of  dangers 
af  parliaments ;  in  this,  my  lord,  there  was  a  denial,  but 
diere  was  no  danger  at  all :  but  to  return  where  I  left, 
what  got  the  lords  by  practising  the  house  at  that  time  ?  I 
■ay,  that  those  that  htake  this  staff  upon  the  king  were  over- 
turned with  the  counterbuff,  for  he  resumed  all  those  lands 
which  he  had  given  in  his  minority,  he  called  all  his  exact- 
ing officers  to  account,  he  found  them  all  faulty,  he  ex- 
amined the  corruption  of  other  magistrates,  and  from  all 
these  he  drew  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  his  present  neces- 
sity ;  wh«:«by  he  not  only  spared  his  people,  but  highly 
contented  them  with  an  act  of  so  great  justice :  yea,  Hu^ 
bert,  earl  of  Kent,  the  chief  justice  whom  he  had  most 
trusted  and  most  advanced,  was  found  as  false  to  the  king  as 
•ay  one  of  the  rest.    And  for  conclusion,  in  the  end  of  that 
ymtj  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Lambeth,  the  king  had 
the  fortieth  part  of  every  man^^s  goods  given  him  freely  to- 
iird  his  debts ;  for  the  people,  who  the  same  year  had  re- 
fitted to  give  the  king  any  thing,  when  they  saw  he  had 
squeezed  those  sponges  of  the  commonwealth,  they  willingly 
Ridded  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

Qmns.  But,  I  pray  you,  what  became  of  this  Hubert, 
^iicm  the  king  had  favoured  above  all  men,  betraying  his 
^^jesty  as  he  did  P 

Jtut.  There  were  many  that  persuaded  the  king  to  put 
him  to  deaths  but  he  could  not  be  drawn  to  consent;  but 
Uie  king  seized  upon  his  estate,  which  was  great ;  yet  in  the 
cod  he  left  him  a  sufficient  portion,  and  gave  him  his  life, 
Vseause  he  had  done  great  service  in  former  times :  for  his 
ta}esty,  though  he  took  advantage  of  his  vice,  yet  he  forgot 
aot  to  have  consderation  of  his  virtue.  And  upon  this 
it  was  that  the  king,  betrayed  by  those  whom  he 
trusted,  oitertained  strangers,  and  gave  them  their 
and  the  diarge  of  his  castles  and  strong  places  in 
Englaiid. 
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Couns.  But  the  drawing  in  of  those  strangers  was  the 
cause  that  Marshal  earl  of  Pembroke  moved  war  against  the 
king. 

Jtist.  It  is  true,  my  good  lord ;  but  he  was  soon  after 
slmn  in  Ireland,  and  his  whole  masculine  race  ten  years  ex* 
tinguished,  though  there  were  five  sons  of  them ;  and  Mar- 
shal being  dead,  who  was  the  mover  and  ringleader  of  that 
war,  the  king  pardoned  the  rest  of  the  lords  that  had  assisted 
Marshal. 

Couns.  What  reason  had  the  king  so  to  do? 

Just.  Because  he  was  persuaded  that  they  loved  his  per- 
son, and  only  hated  those  corrupt  counsellors  that  then  bare 
the  greatest  sway  under  him ;  as  also  because  they  were  the 
best  men  of  war  he  had,  whom  if  he  had  destroyed,  having 
war  with  the  French,  he  had  wanted  commanders  to  have 
served  him. 

Couns.  But  what  reason  had  the  lords  to  take  arms? 

Just.  Because  the  king  entertained  the  Poictovins,  were 
not  they  the  king'^s  vassals  also  ?  Should  the  Spaniards  rebel  . 
because  the  Spanish  king  trusts  to  the  Neapolitans,  Portu — 
guese,  Milanois,  and  other  nations  his  vassals  ?  Seeing  those  ss, 
that  are  governed  by  the  viceroys  and  deputies  are  in  poHcy^ 
to  be  well  entertained,  and  to  be  employed,  who  would  other-^ 
wise  devise  how  to  free  themselves ;  whereas,  being  truf 
and  employed  by  their  prince,  they  entertain  themselv^ 
with  the  hopes  that  other  of  the  king^s  vassals  do :  if 
king  had  called  in  the  Spaniards,  or  other  nations  not  hii 
subjects,  the  nobility  of  England  had  reason  of  grief. 

Couns.  But  what  people  did  ever  serve  the  king  of  Cng^-^ 
land  more  faithfully  than  the  Gascoigns  did,  even  to  th^ 
last  of  the  conquest  of  that  duchy  ? 

Just.  Your  lordship  says  well,  and  I  am  of  that  opinioD, 
that  if  it  had  pleased  the  queen  of  England  to  have  drawn 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility  into  England,  and  by  ex^ 
change  have  made  them  good  freeholders  in  England,  she 
had  saved  about  two  millions  of  pounds,  which  were  con» 
sumed  in  times  of  those  rebellions.  For  what  held  the  great 
Gascoign  firm  to  the  crown  of  England,  (of  whom  the  duke 
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*  Sspemon  married  the  inheritrix,)  but  his  earldom  of 
endal  in  England,  whereof  the  duke  of  Espemon  (in  right 
'  his  wife)  bears  the  title  to  this  day  ?  And  to  the  same 
id^  I  take  it,  hath  James  our  sovereign  lord  given  lands  to 
vers  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  And  if  I  were  worthy 
»  advise  your  lordship,  I  should  think,  that  your  lordship 
iGuld  do  the  king  great  service,  to  put  him  in  mind  to  pro- 
ibit  all  the  Scottish  nation  to  alienate  ^and  sell  away  their 
iberitance  here ;  for  they  selling,  they  not  only  give  cause 
>  the  English  to  complain  that  the  treasure  of  England  is 
ransported  into  Scotland,  but  his  majesty  is  thereby  also 
rustrated  of  making  both  nations  one,  and  of  assuring  the 
ervice  and  obedience  of  the  Scots  in  future. 

Couns.  You  say  well ;  for  though  those  of  Scotland  that 
ire  advanced  and  enriched  by  the  king'^s  majesty  will  no 
loubt  serve  him  faithfully,  yet  how  their  heirs  and  sucoes- 
iOTB,  having  no  inheritance  to  lose  in  England,  may  be  se- 
duced, is  uncertain.  But  let  us  go  on  with  our  parliament. 
And  what  say  you  to  the  denial,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  even  when  the  king  was  invited  to  come  into 
Prance  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  married  his  mother, 
imd  who  promised  to  assist  the  king  in  the  conquest  of 
many  places  lost  ? 

Just  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  that  a  subsidy  was  then 
denied,  and  the  reasons  are  delivered  in  English  histories ; 
md  indeed  the  king,  not  long  before,  had  spent  much  trea- 
sure in  aiding  the  duke  of  Britain  to  no  purpose ;  for  he 
<hew  over  the  king  but  to  draw  on  good  conditions  for  him- 
*df,  as  the  earl  of  March  his  father-in-law  now  did  :  as  the 
tSnglish  barons  did  invite  Lewis  of  France  not  long  before^ 
^  in  elder  times  all  the  kings  and  states  had  done,  and  in 
kte  years  the  leaguers  of  France  entertained  the  Spaniards, 
1^  the  French  protestants  and  Netherlands  queen  Eliza- 
beth, not  with  any  purpose  to  greaten  those  that  aid  them, 
but  to  purchase  to  themselves  an  advantageous  peace.     But 
what  say  the  histories  to  this  denial  ?  They  say,  with  a  world 
cf  payments  there  mentioned,  that  the  king  had  drawn  the 
noUlity  dry.     And  be»des,  that  whereas,  not  long  before, 
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great  sums  of  money  were  given,  and  the  lame  appnntcd 
to  be  kept  in  four  castles,  and  not  to  be  expended  but  bj 
the  ad\ice  of  the  peers,  it  was  believed  that  the  same  trea^ 
sure  was  yet  unq)ent. 

Couns.  Good  sir,  you  have  said  enough ;  judge  you  wh» 
ther  it  were  not  a  dishonour  to  the  king  to  be  so  tied,  as  nol 
to  expend  his  treasure  but  by  other  men^s  advice,  as  it  wan 
by  their  Ucense. 

Just.  Surely,  my  lord,  the  king  was  well-advised  to  tab 

the  money  upon  any  ocrasion,  and  they  were  fools  that  pr» 

pounded  the  restraint ;  for  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  king 

took  any  great  heed  to  those  overseers :  kings  are  bound  hj 

their  i>iety,  and  by  no  other  obligation.     In  queen  Maiy**! 

time,  when  it  was  thou^t  that  she  was  with  child,  it  ww 

propounded  in  parliament  that  the  rule  of  the  realm  shouk 

be  given  to  king  PhiUp  during  the  minority  of  the  hopei 

}UiiK!e  or  princess;  and  the  king  offered  his  assurance  ii 

givat  sums  of  money,  to  relinqui^  the  government  at  sud 

time  as  tlie  prince  or  princess  should  be  of  age.    At  whic^ 

motion*  when  all  else  were  silent  in  the  house,  lord  Dacre 

(wlk)  was  none  of  the  wisest)  asked.  Who  shall  sue  the  king' 

Uukls?  which  ended  the  dispute,  (for  what  other  bond  ii 

UHweiM)  a  king  ainl  his  A~assals,  than  the  bond  of  the  Idng) 

faith  r)  Rut*  my  good  lord,  the  king,  notwithstanding  the 

d(>nial  at  tliat  time,  was  with  gifts  from  particular  person^ 

and  i^henft  ise,  supplied  for  proceeding  of  his  journey  fit 

that  time  into  France ;  he  took  with  him  thirty  casks  filled 

with  silver  and  coin*  which  was  a  great  treasture  in  thoM 

«(aYs«     And*  lastly,  notwithstanding  the  first  denial,  in  ths 

kii^C^s  absence  he  had  escuage  granted  him,  to  wit,  JUii. 

k4  «^very  knight  s  fee. 

C  Wi»tf«  What  say  you  then  to  the  twenty-dgfath  year  ol 
itiat  king*  in  which  when  the  king  demanded  relief,  the  stata 
>i^%mUI  IH4  ixui»ent*  except  the  same  former  order  had  besa 
laki'n  l\ir  the  a^^mnting  at  four  overseers  for  the  treastue] 
as  also  that  the  kwd  chief  justice  and  the  kvd  chancdki 
tiwwxUX  U'  ehoi^'n  by  the  slates,  with  some  barons  of  the  ex* 
elie«)ner*  ain)  oihtHr  olBerffs  ? 
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Just.  My  good  lord,  admit  the  king  had  jrielded  to  thdr 

demands,  thea  whataoever  had  been  ordained  by  those  ma* 

^l^trates  to  the  dislike  of  the  commonwealth,  the  people  had 

■leen  without  remedy ;  whereas  while  the  king  made  them, 

^bey  had  their  appeal  and  other  remedies.     But  those  de^ 

Htianda  vanished,  and  in  the  end  the  king  had  escuage  ^ven 

Sum,  without  any  of  their. conditions.     It  is  an  excellent 

-^mlue  in  a  king  to  have  patience^  and  to  ^ve  way  to  the 

'Aury  of  men^s  passions.    The  whale,  when  he  is  strucken  by 

^he  fisherman,  grows  into  that  fury  that  he  cannot  be  re- 

wted,  but  will  overthrow  all  the  ships  and  barks  that  come 

in  his  way ;  but  when  he  hath  rumbled  a  while,  he  is  drawn 

%>  the  shore  with  a  twined  thread. 

Couns.  What  say  you  then  to  the  parliament  in  the 
twenty-ninth  of  that  king  ? 

Jugt,  I  say,  that  the  commons  being  unable  to  pay,  the 
Ung  relieves  himself  upon  the  richer  sort ;  and  so  it  like- 
wise happened  in  the  thirty-third  of  that  king,  in  which  he 
wiB  relieved  chiefly  by  the  city  of  London.  But,  my  good 
Wd,  in  the  parliament  in  London,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year, 
be  had  given  him  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  church 
for  three  years,  and  three  marks  of  every  knighf  s  fee 
throughout  the  kingdom,  upon  his  promise  and  oath  upon 
tke  observing  of  tnagna  charta;  but  in  the  end  of  the 
ttme  year,  the  king  being  then  in  France,  he  was  denied 
die  aids  which  he  required.  What  is  this  to  the  danger  of 
^pttliament  ?  espedally  at  this  time  they  had  reason  to  re- 
W,  as  they  had  ^ven  so  great  a  sum  in  the  beginning  of 
die  same  year.  And  again,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
^had  but  pretended  war  with  the  king  of  Castile,  with 
^kom  he  had  secretly  contracted  an  aUiance,  and  concluded 
t  marriage  betwixt  his  son  Edward  and  the  lady  Eleanor. 
^IW  £alse  fires  do  but  fright  children,  and  it  commonly 
^out,  that  when  the  cause  given  is  known  to  be  false, 
die  neoesuty  pretended  is  thought  to  be  feigned.  Royal 
^cvHog  has  evermore  royal  success ;  and  as  the  king  was 
denied  in  the  ^ht  and  thirtieth  year,  so  was  he  denied  in 
the  nine  and  thirtieth  year,  because  the  nobility  and  the 
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people  saw  it  plainly  that  the  king  was  abused  by  the  pope, 
who,  as  well  in  despite  to  Manfred,  bastard  sod  to  the  em^ 
peror  Frederick  the  Second,  as  to  cozen  the  king,  and  to 
waste  him,  would  needs  bestow  on  the  king  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily ;  to  recovar  which,  the  king  sent  all  the  treasure  he 
could  borrow  or  scnqie  to  the  pope ;  and  withal  gave  him 
letters  of  credence,  for  to  take  up  what  he  could  in  Italy, 
the  king  binding  himself  for  the  payment.     Now,  my  good 
lord,  the  wisdom  of  princes  is  seen  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  enterprises.     So  how  unpleaang  it  was  to  the  state  ^ 
of  England  to  consume  the  treasure  of  the  land,  and  in  the^ 
conquest  of  Sicily  so  far  off,  and  otherwise,  for  that 
English  had  lost  Normandy  under  th»r  noses,  and  so  manj 
goodly  parts  of  France,  of  th»r  own  proper  inheritance's 
The  reason  of  the  denial  is  as  well  to  be  considered  as  tl^^ 
denial. 

Couns.  Was  not  the  king  also  denied  a  sub«dy  in  tbac 
forty-first  of  his  reign  ? 

Just.  No,  my  lord :  for  although  the  king  required  mo* 
ney  as  before,  for  tlie  impossible  conquest  of  Sicily,  yet  the 
house  offered  to  ^ve  fifty-two  thousand  marks,  which  whe- 
ther he  refused  or  accepted  is  uncertain;  and  whilst  the 
king  dreamed  of  Sicily,  the  Welsh  invaded  and  spculed  the 
borders  of  England;  for  in  the  parliament  of  London^ 
when  the  king  urged  the  house  for  the  proi^ecuting  the  000* 
quest  of  Sicily,  the  lords   utterly  disliking  the  attempt^ 
urged  the  prosecuting  of  the  Welshmen :  which  parliament 
being  ag^n  prorogued,  did  assemble  at  Oxford,  and  was. 
called  the  mad  parliament,  which  was  no  other  than  an 
assembly  of  rebels ;  for  the  royal  assent  of  the  king,  whidi 
gives  life  to  all  laws  formed  by  the  three  estates,  was  not  a 
royal  assent,  when  both  the  king  and  the  prince  were  con* 
strained  to  yield  to  the  lords.     A  constrained  consent  b  the 
consent  of  a  captive  and  not  of  a  king,  and  therefore  there 
was  nothing  done  there  either  legally  or  royally.     For  if  it 
be  not  properly  a  parliament  where  the  subject  is  not  firee, 
certainly  it  can  be  none  where  the  king  is  bound ;  fcnr  all 
kingly  rule  was  taken  from  the  king,  and  twelve  peers  apt 
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-pointed,  and,  as  some  writers  have  it,  twenty-four  peers,  to 
^Tem  the  realm ;  and  therefore  the  assembly  made  by 
Jack  Straw,  and  other  rebels,  may  as  well  be  called  a  parlia- 
ment as  that  of  Oxford :  Principis  nomen  habere^  rum  est 
€Me  princeps ;  for  thereby  was  the  king  driven,  not  only  to 
compound  all  quarrels  with  the  French,  but,  to  have  means 
to  be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  lords,  he  quitted  his  right 
to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Mayne. 

Couns.  But,  sir,  what  needed  this  extremity,  seeing  the 
lords  required  but  the  confirmatipn  of  the  former  charter, 
which  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  king  to  grant  ? 

JusL  Yes,  my  good  lord,  but  they  insulted  upon  the 
lung,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  his  own  castles ; 
they  put  down  the  purveyor  of  the  meat  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  house,  as  if  the  king  had  been  a  bankrupt,  and 
gave  order  that  without  ready  money  he  should  not  take  up 
a  chicken.    And  though  there  is  nothing  against  the  royalty 
of  a  king  in  these  charters,  (the  kings  of  England  being 
kings  of  freemen,  and  not  of  ^slaves,)  yet  it  is  so  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  a  king  to  be  forced  even  to  those  things  which 
may  be  to  his  advantage,  as  the  king  had  some  reason  to 
seek  the  dispensation  of  his  oath  from  the  pope,  and  to 
draw  in  strangers  for  his  own  defence ;  yea^jure  salvo  co* 
Tonm  nosine  is  intended  inclusively  in  all  oaths  and  pro- 
BUfles  exacted  from  a  sovereign. 

Qmns.  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  how  dangerous  a 
^ing  it  is  to  call  in  other  nations,  both  for  the  spoil  they 
>iuike,  as  also  because  they  have  often  held  the  possession  of 
^  best  places  with  which  they  have  been  trusted. 

Just.  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
^*i^erous  for  a  king  as  to  be  constrained  and  held  as  a  pri- 
soner to  his  vassals;  for  by  that,  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
U.  lost  their  kingdoms  and  their  lives.  And  for  calling  in 
^^  strangers,  was  not  king  Edward  the  Sixth  driven  to  call 
^  strangers  against  the  rebels  in  Norfolk,  Cornwall,  Ox- 
'^I'vdshire,  and  elsewhere  ?  Have  not  the  kings  of  Scotland 
i)^  oftentimes  constrained  to  entertain  strangers  against 
^  kbgs  of  England  ?  And  the  king  of  England  at  this 
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time,  had  he  not  been  divers  times  assisted  by  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  had  been  endangered  to  have  been  expelled  fm 
ever. 

Couns.  But  yet  you  know  those  kings  were  deposed  fay 
parliament  ? 

JusL  Yea,  my  good  lord,  being  prisoners,  being  out  ef 
possession,  and  being  in  their  hands  that  were  {nrinoes  ef 
the  blood,  and  pretenders.     It  is  an  old  country  prarefb 
that  might  overcomes  right ;  a  weak  title  that  wears  a  strong 
sword,  commonly  prevails  ag^nst  a  strong  title  that  weam 
but  a  weak  one;  otherwise  Philip  the  Second  had  nefv^ 
been  duke  of  Portugal,  nor  duke  of  Milan,  nor  king  ofl 
Naples  and  Sicily.    But,  my  lord,  errores  nan  &uni  ira-^ 
hendi  in  exemplum :  I  speak  of  regal,  peaceable,  and  laW<— i 
ful  parliam«:its.     The  king  at  this  time  was  but  a  king  i 
name ;  for  Gloucester,  Ldcester,  and  Chichester  made 
of  other  nine,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  realm  was  committedi^ 
and  the  prince  was  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  from  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  by  giving  for  his  ransom  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Chester.     But,  my  lord,  let  us  judge  of  those  ooGft> 
sions  by  their  events;  what  became  of  this  proud  eari? 
Was  he  not  soon  after  slain  in  Evesham  ?  Was  he  not  kft 
naked  in  the  field,  and  left  a  shameful  spectacle,  his  hetd 
being  cut  o£P  from  his  shoulders,  his  privy  parts  from  Us 
body,  and  laid  on  each  side  of  his  nose  ?  And  did  not  God 
extinguish  his  race  ?  After  which,  in  a  lawful  parliament  at 
Westminster,  (confirmed  in  a  following  parliament  of  Welt- 
minster,)  were  not  all  the  lords  that  followed  Leicester  di^ 
inherited  ?  And  when  that  fool  Gloucester,  after  the  deadi 
of  Leicester,  (whom  he  had  formerly  forsaken,)  made  him* 
self  the  head  of  a  second  rebellion,  and  caUed  in  strangen^ 
for  which  not  long  before  he  had  cried  out  against  the 
king,  was  not  he  in  the  end,  after  that  he  had  seen  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  barons,  the  spoil  of  thor  eastks 
and  lordships,  constrained  to  submit  himsdf,  as  all  the  smS* 
vivers  did,  of  which  they  that  sped  best  paid  their  fines  and 
ransoms,  the  king  reserving  his  younger  son  the  earidomaef 
L^cester  and  Derby  ? 
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Conns.  Well,  sr,  we  have  diluted  this  king  to  the 
though  it  be  true  that  he  outlived  all  his  enemies, 
brought  them  to  confusion ;  yet  those  examples  did  not 
K^rrify  their  successorB,  but  the  earl  marshal  and  Hereford 
Klireatened  king  Edward  the  First  with  a  new  war. 

JusL  They  did  so,  but  after  the  death  of  Hereford  the 

1  marshal  repented  himself,  and  to  gain  the  king^s  favour 

made  him  heir  of  all  his  lands.     But  what  is  this  to  the 

-yriiament?  tor  there  was  never  king  of  this  land  had  vuxre 

^ven  him  fcnr  the  time  of  his  reign,  than  Edward  the  son  of 

llenry  the  Third  had. 

Ctmns.  How  doth  that  appear  ? 

JuMt*  In  this  sort,  my  good  lord;  in  this  king^s  third 
year  he  had  ^ven  him  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  goods;  in  his 
axth  year  a  twentieth ;  in  his  twelfth  year  a  twentieth ;  in 
ha  fourteenth  year  he  had  escuage,  to  wit,  forty  shillings 
of  every  knight^s  fee;  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  the 
devenlh  part  of  all  moveable  goods  within  the  kingdom ;  in 
Iu8  mneteenth  year  the  tenth  part  of  all  church  livings  in 
Eo^kod,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  six  years,  by  agree- 
neat  from  the  pope ;  in  his  three  and  twentieth  year  he 
Tttifid  a  tax  upon  wool  and  fells,  and  on  a  day  caused  all 
tke  religious  houses  to  be  searched,  and  all  the  treasure  in 
^hem  to  be  wkisA  and  brought  to  his  a^ers,  excusing  hinK 
idf  by  ]a3ring  the  fault  upon  his  treasurer :  he  had  also,  in 
^  end  of  the  same  year,  of  the  goods  of  all  burgesses  and 
<^the  oonunons  the  tenth  part ;  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
^  pirtiaasent  of  St.  Edmundsbury  he  had  an  eighteenth 
pvt  cf  the  goods  of  the  burgesses,  and  of  the  people  in  ge- 
%d  the  tenth  part  He  had  also  the  same  year,  by  put- 
^g  the  diergy  out  of  his  protection,  a  fifth  part  of  their 
goodsy  and  in  the  same  year  he  set  a  great  tax  upon  woc^ 
t(>  wit^  from  half  a  mark  to  forty  shillings  upon  every  sack, 
nberaipoa  the  earl  marshal  and  the  earl  of  Hereford,  re- 
to  attend  the  king  to  Flanders,  pretended  the  griev- 
of  the  people.  But  in  the  end,  the  king  having  par- 
dmed  them^  and  ccmfirmed  the  great  charter,  he  had  the 
mnth  penny  of  all  goods  from  the  lords  and  commons;  of 
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the  cle%^  in  the  south  he  had  the  tenth  penny,  and  in  the 
north  the  fifth  penny.  In  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  he  hid 
a  subsidy  freely  granted ;  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  hti 
confirmed  the  great  charter  of  his  own  royal  dispositioa; 
and  the  states,  to  shew  their  thankfulness,  gave  the  king 
for  one  year  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  citizens  the  sixth  part  of  their  goods.  And  ii 
the  same  year  the  king  used  the  inquisition  called  Traik 
Boston ;  by  which  all  justices  and  other  magistrates  wen 
grievously  fined,  that  had  used  extortion  or  bribery,  or  bad 
otherwise  misdemeaned  themselves,  to  the  great  oonteotar 
tion  of  the  people.  This  commission  likewise  did  inquke 
of  intruders,  barators,  and  all  other  the  like  vermin,  wherdij 
the  king  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  with  a  great  deal 
of  love.  Now  for  the  whole  reign  of  this  king,  who  ga 
verned  England  thirty-five  years,  there  was  not  any  parlui- 
ment  to  his  prejudice. 

Cotins.  But  there  was  taking  of  arms  by  Marshal  and 
Hereford. 

Just.  That  is  true,  but  why  was  that  ?  Because  the  kiiig^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  given  him  by  parliament,  did 
lay  the  greatest  taxes  that  ever  king  did  without  their  con- 
sent. But  what  lost  the  king  by  those  lords  P  One  of  them 
gave  the  king  all  his  lands,  and  the  other  died  in  disgrace. 

Couns.  But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  in  Edwaid 
the  Second'^s  time,  his  successor  ?  Did  not  the  house  of  {Nur- 
liament  banish  Pierce  Gaveston,  whom  the  king  favoured? 

Just.  But  what  was  this  Gaveston  but  an  esquire  of 
Gascoigne,  formerly  banished  the  realm  by  king  Edwaid 
the  First,  for  corrupting  the  prince  Edward  now  reignio^ 
And  the  whole  kingdom  fearing  and  detesting  his  venomout 
disposition,  they  besought  his  majesty  to  cast  him  off,  whidt 
the  king  performed  by  an  act  of  his  own,  and  not  by  act  of 
parliament ;  yea,  Gaveston'^s  own  father-in-law,  the  earl  ol 
Gloucester,  was  one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  lords  that  pro- 
cured it ;  and^yet  finding  the  king^s  affection  to  follow  hiu 
so  strongly,  they  all  consented  to  have  him  recalled.  Afta 
which,  when  his  credit  so  increased  that  he  despised  and  m^ 
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It  nought  all  the  andent  nobility,  and  not  only  pejiiuaded 
the  king  to  all  manner  of  outrages  and  riots,  but  withal 
transported  what  he  listed  of  the  king^s  treasure  and'jewels, 
the  lords  urged  bis  banishment  the  second  time ;  but  nei- 
ther was  the  first  nor  second  banishment  forced  by  act  of 
parliament,  but  by  the  forcible  lords  his  enemies.  Lastly, 
he  being  recalled  by  the  king,  the  earl  of  Lancaster  caused 
his  head  to  be  stricken  ofi*,  when  those  of  his  party  had 
taken  him  prisoner:  by  which  presumptuous  act  the  carl 
and  the  rest  of  his  company  committed  treason  and  murder ; 
treason,  by  raising  an  army  without  warrant ;  murder,  by 
taking  away  the  life  of  the  king^s  subjects.  After  which^ 
Gaveston  being  dead,  the  Spencers  got  possession  of  the 
lung's  favour,  though  the  younger  of  them  was  placed  about 
the  king  by  the  lords  themselves. 

Conns.  What  say  you  then  to  the  parliament  held  at 
Ixmdon  about  the  sixth  year  of  that  king  ? 

Just  I  say,  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  perform  the 
icts  of  this  parliament,  because  the  lords  being  too  strong 
&r  the  king  enforced  his  consent ;  for  these  be  the  words*  of 
cur  own  history,  ^^  They  wrested  too  much  beyond  the 
*'  bounds  of  reason.^ 

Couns.  What  say  you  then  to  the  parliaments  of  the 
white  wands,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  king  ? 

JuiL  I  say,  the  lords  that  were  so  moved  came  with  an 

Vmy,  and  by  strong  hand  surprised  the  king ;  then  con- 

itiained,  siuth  the  story,  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and  com* 

pelled  many  of  the  bishops  to  consent  unto  them.     Yea,  it 

Mith  further,  that  the  king  durst  not  but  grant  to  all  that 

^  required,  to  wit,  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spencers : 

1%  they  were  so  insolent,  that  they  refused  to  lodge  the 

fieen  coming  through  Kent  in  the  castle  of  Leeds,  and 

mt  her  to  provide  her  lodging  where  she  could  get  it  sa 

late  in  the  night,  for  which,  notwithstanding^  some  that 

kept  her  out,  were  soon  after  taken  and  hanged ;  and  there-^ 

tare  your  lordship  cannot  call  this  a  parliament,  for  the  rea- 

4DII8  before  alleged.     But,  my  lord^  what  became  of  those 

Jnwgiven  to  the  king,  even  when  they  were  greatest  ?  A 
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knight  of  the  north,  called  Andrew  Herkley,  aMemUed  the 
forces  of  the  country,  overthrew  them  and  their  anuy,  slew 
the  earl  of  Hereford,,  and  other  barons,  took  their  genenl, 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king'^s  eouMn-german,  at 
that  time  possessed  of  five  earldoms,  the  lords  Clifibrd, 
Talbot,  Moubray,    Maudint,    Willington,  Warren,  kml^ 
Darcy,  Withers,  Enevill,  Leybourne,  Bekes,  Lorell,  Fits-«« 
wilhams,  Watervild,  and  divers  other  barons,  knights,  anfl 
esquires ;  and  soon  after,  the  lord  Percy  and  the  l^d  War^ 
ren  took  the  lords  Baldsmere  and  the  lord  Audley,  tk^ 
lords  Teis,  Gifford,  Tuchet,  and  many  others  that  fled  htm 
the  battle,  the  most  of  which  passed  under  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  for  constraining  the  king  under  colour  and  name 
of  a  parliament.    By  this  your  good  knddiip  may  ju^ 
to  whom  those  tumultuous  assemblies  (which  our  histofiei 
jGdsely  call  parliaments)  have  been  dangerous;  the  kingm 
the  end  ever  prevailed,  and  the  lords  lost  their  lives  and 
estates.    After  which  the  Spencers,  in  their  baaidimeDt  at 
York,  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  king,  were  restored  to  tbcur 
honours  and  estates ;  and  therein  the  king  had  a  subodf 
given  him,  the  sixth  penny  of  goods  throughout  Ei^^afid^ 
Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Couns.  Yet  you  see  the  Spencers  were  soon  after  dis- 
solved. 

Just.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  that  is  nothing  to  our  sub- 
ject of  parliament ;  they  may  thank  their  own  insokiM^* 
for  they  branded  and  despised  the  queen,  whom  they  ouf^ 
to  have  honoured  as  the  king'^s  wife ;  they  were  also  exceed 
ing  greedy,  and  built  themselves  upon  other  men^s  mini  f 
they  were  ambitious,  and  exceeding  malicious,  whereupoi' 
that  came,  that  when  chamberlain  Spencer  was  hanged  iif 
Hereford,  a  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  was  writtcft 
over  his  head ;  Quid  gioriaris  in  maliiia  potens  f 

Couns,  Well,  sir,  you  have  all  this  while  excused  yoiv- 
self  upon  the  strength  and  rebellions  of  the  lords;  but  what 
say  you  now  to  king  Edward  the  Third,  in  whose  time 
(and  during  the  time  of  this  victorious  king  no  man  dont 
take  arms  or  rebel)  the  three  estates  did  him  the  greatest 
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tUnmt  that  ever  king  received  or  endured ;  therefore  I  con- 
lode  where  I  began,  that  these  parliaments  are  dangerous 
IT  a  king. 

Jfutt.  To  answer  your  lordship  in  order,  may  it  please 
ou  first  to  call  to  mind  what  was  given  to  this  great  king 
y  his  subjects  before  the  dispute  betwixt  him  and  the 
tOQfle  happened,  which  was  in  his  latter  days ;  from  his  first 
rear  to  his  fifth  year  there  was  nothing  given  the  king  by 
lis  subjects.    In  his  eighth  year,  at  the  parliament  at  Lon- 
ioD,  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  was  granted :  in  his  tenth  year 
)le  smed  upon  the  Italians'*  goods  here  in  England  to  his 
own  use,  with  all  the  goods  of  the  monks,  Cluniacs,  and 
others  of  the  order  of  the  Cistercians :  in  the  eleventh  year 
Itehad  given  him  by  the  parliament  a  noble  relief,  the  one 
Uf  of  the  wools  throughout  England,  and  of  the  clergy  all 
Aeir  wools;  after  which,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had 
granted,  in  his  parliament  at  Westminster,  40^.  upon  every 
Mck  of  wool,  and  for  every  thirty  woolfells  40s, ;  for  every 
Ittt  of  leather  as  much,  and  for  all  other  merchandises  after 
.Aesame  rate ;  the  king  promising  that,  this  year'^s  gathering 
foiei^  he  would  thenceforth  content  himself  with  the  old 
^>*tom.     He  had,  over  and  above  this  great  aid,  the  eighth 
pvt  of  all  goods  of  all  citizens  and  burgesses ;  and  of  other, 
tt  of  foreign  merchants,  and  such  as  lived  not  of  the  gain  of 
weeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  fifteenth  of  their  goods. 
I'ty,  my  lord,  this  was  not  all,  though  more  than  ever  was 
tinted  to  any  king ;  for  the  same  parliament  bestowed  on 
!^  king  the  ninth  sheaf  of  all  the  com  within  the  land, 
4e  ninth  fleece,  and  the  ninth  lamb,  for  two  years  next  fol- 
'O^f^ :  now  what  thinks  your  lordship  of  this  parliament  ? 
\  Couns.  I  say,  they  were  honest  men. 

Jugi,  And  I  say,  the  people  are  as  loving  to  their  king 

Bow  as  ever  they  were,  if  they  be  honestly  and  wisely  dealt 

withal ;  and  so  his  majesty  had  found  them  in  his  last  two 

HHfiaments,  if  he  had  not  been  betrayed  by  those  whom  he 

trusted. 

Couns.  But  I  pray  you,  sir,  whom  shall  a  king  trust,  if 

RALEGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  K 
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he  may   not  trust  those  whom  he  hath   so  greatly  ad- 
vanced? 

Just.  I  will  tell  your  lordship  whom  the  king  may  trust 

Couns,  Who  are  they  ? 

JuM.  His  own  reason,  and  his  own  excellent  judgment, 
which  have  not  deceived  him  in  any  thing  wherein  bis  ma- 
jesty hath  been  pleased  to  exercise  them  :  T€Jce  counsel  of 
thine  hearty  saith  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ^^>r  there  is  none 
morejuithful  unto  thee  than  it, 

Couns.  It  is  true;  but  his  majesty  found  that  those 
wanted  no  judgment  whom  he  trusted,  and  how  could  his 
majesty  divine  of  their  honesties  ? 

JiLst.  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  speak  freely,  for  I  speslc 
out  of  hvCy  which,  as  Solomon  saith,  covereth  qU  trespasses z 
the  truth  is,  that  his  majesty  would  nev^  believe  any  m«E 
that  spake  against  them,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough 
which  gave  them  boldness  to  do  what  they  did. 

Couns.  What  was  that  ? 

Just.  Even,  my  good  lord,  to  ruin  the  king^s  estate,  m 
far  as  the  state  of  so  great  a  king  may  be  ruined  by  mei 
ambitious  and  greedy  without  proportion.  It  had  been  i 
brave  increase  of  revenue,  my  lord,  to  have  raised  50,00(K 
land  of  the  king^s  to  ^,000/.  revenue,  and  to  raise  the  re- 
venue of  wards  to  ^,0002.  more ;  40,000/.  added  to  die 
rest  of  his  majesty^s  estate,  had  so  enabled  his  majesty,  as  he 
could  never  have  wanted.  And,  my  good  lord,  it  had  beea 
an  honest  service  to  the  king,  to  have  added  700(W.  haidk 
of  the  lord  Cobham's,  his  woods  and  goods  beil^  wotlll 
30,000;.  more. 

Couns.  I  know  not  the  reason  why  it  was  not  done. 

Just.  Neither  doth  your  lordship,  perchance,  know  die 
reason  why  the  10,000Z.  offered  b^  Swinnerton,  for  a  fide  of 
the  French  wines,  was  by  the  then  lord  treasurer  coofemd 
on  Devonshire  and  his  mistress. 

Couns.  What  moved  the  treasurer  to  reject  and  cross  Ail 
nusing  of  the  king's  lands  ? 

Just.  The  reason,  my  good  lord,  is  manifest ;  for  bad  the 
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nd  been  raised,  then  had  the  king  known  when  he  had 
▼en  or  exchanged  land,  what  he  had  given  or  exdianged. 
CoflMW.  What  hurt  had  it  been  to  the  treasurer,  whose 
Bee  is  truly  to  inform  the  king  of  the  value  of  all  that  he 
veth? 

Just.  So  he  did,  when  it  did  not  concern  himself  nor  his 
Htieukir,  for  he  could  never  admit  any  one  piece  of  a  good 
anor  to  pass  in  my  lord  Aubigne's  book  of  1000/.  land, 
II  he  himself  had  bought,  and  then  the  remaining  flowers 
f  the  <sown  were  culled  out.  Now  had  the  treasurer  suf- 
sed  the  king's  lands  to  have  been  raised,  how  could  his 
iikhip  hare  made  choice  oS.  the  old  rents,  as  well  in  that 
adk  of  my  lord  Aubigne,  as  in  exchange  of  Theobald^  for 
rfaich  he  took  Hatfield,  which  the  greatest  subject  or  fa- 
woike  queen  Elizabeth  had^  never  durst  have  named  unto 
l»r  by  way  of  gift  or  exchange.  Nay,  my  lord,  so  many  other 
goodly  manors  have  passed  from  his  miyesty,  as  die  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom  moumeth  to  remember  it,  and  the 
€]fes  of  tbe  kingdom  shed  tears  continually  at  the  bdiolding 
H;  jea,  the  soul  of  the  kingdom  is  heavy  unto  death  with 
fc  ooimderation  thereof,  that  so  magnanimous  a  prince 
^^U  suffer  himself  to  be  so  abused. 

CSotffi#.  But,  sir,  you  know  that  Cobham's  lands  were  en- 
<ded  upon  his  coumns. 

/ai^.  Yea,  my  lord,  but  during  the  lives  and  races  of 
fieoige  Brockets  children,  it  had  been  the  king\  that  is  to 
■ly,  for  ever  in  effect,  but  to  wrest  the  king,  and  to  draw  the 
uAeritance  upon  himself,  he  persuaded  his  majesty  to  relin- 
^qU  bis  interest  for  a  petty  sum  of  money ;  and  that  liaere 
^igiit  be  no  counterworking,  he  sent  Brooke  six  thousand 
fotmds  to  make  friends,  whereof  lord  Hume  had  two  thou- 
■nd  pound  back  again,  Buckhurst  and  Barwick  had  the 
)(her  four  thousand  pound,  and  the  treasurer  and  his  heirs 
be  maas  <A  land  for  ever. 

€biffi#.  What  then,  I  pray  you,  came  to  the  king  by  this 
xififlcation? 

Jfut.  My  lord,  the  king^s  majesty,  by  all  those  goodly 
woods,  and  goods,  loseth  five  hundred  pounds 

n2 
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by  the  year^  which  he  giveth  in  pension  to  Cobham,  to 
maintain  him  in  prison. 

Couns.  Certainly,  even  in  consdence  they  should  have 
reserved  so  much  of  the  land  in  the  crown  as  to  have  gives 
Cobham  meat  and  apparel,  and  not  made  themselves  so 
great  gainers,  and  the  king  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
loser  by  the  bargain ;  but  it  is  past :  Consilium  non  est  eorum 
qua:  fieri  nequeunt. 

Jiist  Take  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  my  lord :  Sed  am- 
sUium  versatur  in  iis  quce  sunt  in  nostra  potestaie.  It  is 
yet,  my  good  lord,  in  potestate  regis  to  right  himself.  But 
this  is  not  all,  my  lord ;  and  I  fear  me,  knowing  your  lord- 
ship^s  love  to  the  king,  it  would  put  you  in  a  fever  to  bear 
all :  I  will  therefore  go  on  with  my  parliaments. 

Couns.  I  pray  do  so,  and  amongst  the  rest,  I  pray  you, 
what  say  you  to  the  parliament  holden  at  London  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  king  Edward  III. 

Just.  I  say,  there  was  nothing  concluded  therein  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king.     It  is  true,  that  a  little  before  the 
sitting  of  the  house,  the  king  displaced  his  chancellor  and 
his  treasurer,  and  most  of  all  his  judges  and  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  and  committed  many  of  them  to  prison,  because 
they  did  not  supply  him  with  money,  being  beyond  the 
seas;  for  the  rest,  the  states  assembled  besought  thekin^ 
that  the  laws  of  the  two  charters  might  be  observed,  ano- 
that  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  might  be  chosai  by 
parliament. 

Couns.  But  what  success  had  these  petitions  ? 

JusL  The  charters  were  observed  as  before*  and  so  the^y 
will  be  ever ;  and  the  other  petition  was  not  rejected,  tbi^ 
king  being  pleased,  notwithstanding,  that  the  great  officen^ 
should  take  an  oath  in  parliament  to  do  justice.  Now  fcf 
the  parliament  of  Westminster  in  the  seventeenth  year  d 
the  king,  the  king  liad  three  marks  and  a  half  for  every  sad 
of  wool  transported  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  he  had  a  tenth 
of  the  clergy,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the  liuty  for  one  year.  His 
majesty  forbare  after  this  to  charge  his  subjects  with  any 
more  payments  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when 
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here  was  given  the  king  by  parliament  fifty  shillings  for 
very  sack  of  wool  transported  for  six  years,  by  which  grant 
he  king  received  a  thousand  marks  a  day,  a  greater  matter 
ban  a  thousand  pounds  in  these  days;  and  a  thousand 
ound  a  day  amounts  to  365,000/.  a  year,  which  was  one 
f  the  greatest  presents  that  ever  was  given  to  a  king  of  this 
ind :  for  besides  the  cheapness  of  all  things  in  that  age, 
be  king^s  soldiers  had  but  threepence  a  day  wages,  a  man 
.t  arms  sixpence,  a  knight  but  two  shillings.  In  the  par-, 
lament  at  Westminster,  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year,  he 
lad  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  every  sack  of 
rool  transported,  and  in  the  forty-second  year  three  dismes 
lod  three  fifteens.  In  his  forty-fifth  year  he  had  fifty  thou- 
Bod  pound  of  the  laity ;  and  because  the  spirituality  dis- 
puted it,  and  did  not  pay  so  much,  the  king  changed  his 
dumcellor,  treasurer,  and  privy-seal,  being  bishops,  and 
placed  laymen  in  their  room. 

Couns.  It  seems  that  in  those  days  the  kings  were  no 
k»^r  in  love  with  their  great  chancellors  than  when  they 
deserved  well  of  them. 

Just  No,  my  lord,  they  were  not,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
wa  they  were  well  served ;  and  it  was  the  custom  then,  and 
m  many  ages  after,  to  change  the  treasurer  and  the  clian- 
fidlor  every  three  years,  and  withal  to  hear  all  men^s  com- 
phiots  against  them. 

Couns.  By  this  often  change  the  saying  is  verified,  that 
«Qt  is  no  inheritance  in  the  favour  of  kings.  He  that  keep- 
^  ^  fS  ^^^f  8**th  Solomon,  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof; 
w  treason  it  is  that  the  servant  live  by  the  master. 

JuH.  My  lord,  you  say  well  in  both ;  but  had  the  sub- 
J^  an  inheritance  in  the  princess  favour,  where  the  prince 
iath  no  inheritance  in  the  subject'^s  fidelity,  then  were  kings 
m  more  unhappy  estate  than  common  persons :  for  the  rest 
Salomon  meaneth  not,  that  he  that  keepeth  the  Jig  tree 
iiould  surfeit ;  though  he  meant  he  should  eat,  he  meant 
lot  that  he  should  break  the  branches  in  gathering  the  figs, 
r  eat  the  ripe,  and  leave  the  rotten  for  the  owner  of  die 
lee;  for  what  saith  he  in  the  following  chapter :  he  saith, 

n8 
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that  he  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  cannot  he  nmoceni. 
And  before  that  he  saith,  ihat  the  end  tf  an  inherikmce 
liaattly  gotten  cannot  he  blessed.  Your  lordship  hath  heard 
of  few  or  none  great  with  kings,  that  have  not  used  their 
power  to  oppress,  that  have  not  grown  insolent  and  hateful 
to  the  people,  yea,  insolent  towards  those  princes  that  ad* 
vanced  them. 

Conns.    Yet  you  see  that  princes  can  change  thor  fim-^ 
cies. 

Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  when  favourites  change  tlmr  faith^ 
when  they  forget  that  how  familiar  soever  kings  make  thenw 
selves  with  their  vassals,  yet  they  are  kings :  He  theU  prO" 
vciketh  a  king  to  anger,  saith  Solomon,  sinneth  against  Mi 
own  soul.  And  he  farther  saith,  that  pride  goeth  h^bre  de- 
stnictionj  and  a  high  mind  he/ore  a  JaO,  I  say,  therefoif^ 
that  in  discharging  those  Lucifers,  how  dear  soever  tbejr 
have  been,  kings  make  the  world  know  that  they  have 
more  of  judgment  than  of  passion,  yea,  they  thereby  offer 
a  satisfactory  sacrifice  to  all  their  people.  Too  great  btaoft^ 
fits  of  subjects  to  their  king,  where  the  mind  is  blown  up 
with  their  own  deservings,  and  too  great  benefits  of  kings 
conferred  upon  their  subjects,  where  the  mind  is  not  qua- 
lified with  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  are  equally  dangerous. 
Of  this  latter  and  insolenter,  had  king  Richard  the  Seoomi 
delivered  up  to  justice  but  three  or  four,  he  had  still  bdd 
the  love  of  the  people,  and  thereby  his  life  atid  estate. 

Couns.  Well,  I  pray  you,  go  on  with  your  par&unents. 

Just.  The  life  of  this  great  king  Edward  draws  to  an 
end,  so  do  the  parliaments  of  his  time,  where  in  ^y  yean 
rmgn  he  never  received  any  afiront,  for  in  his  forty-ninth 
year  he  had  a  disme  and  a  fifteenth  granted  him  freely. 

Conns.  But,  sir,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  all  is  wril  that 
ends  well:  judge  you  whether  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  in. 
parliament  at  Westminster  he  received  not  an  affront,  when 
the  house  urged  the  king  to  remove  and  discharge  from  his 
presence  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  lord  Latimer  his  cham- 
berlsnn,  sir  Richard  Sturry,  and  others,  whom  the  king  fih 
voured  and  trusted.     Nay,  they  pressed  the  king  to  thrust 
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I  eertain  lady  out  of  court,  which  at  that  time  bare  the 
greatest  sway  thereiu. 

Just.  I  will  with  patience  answer  your  lordship  to  the 
iiU ;  and  first,  your  lordship  may  remember  by  that  which 
[  even  now  said,  that  never  king  had  so  many  gifts  as  this 
UDg  had  from  his  subjects,  and  it  hath  never  grieved  the 
iub}ects  of  England  to  give  to  their  king,  but  when  they 
mew  there  was  a  devouring  lady,  that  had  her  share  in 
ill  things  that  passed ;  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  as 
icraping  as  she :  that  the  chancellor  did  eat  up  the  people 
IS  fiist  as  either  of  them  both.     It  grieved  the  subjects  to 
feed  these  cormorants.    But,  my  lord,  there  are  two  things 
ay  which  the  kings  of  England  have  been  pressed,  to  wit, 
ly  their  subjects,  and  by  their  own  necessities.     The  lords 
a  fiirmer  times  were  far  stronger,  more  warlike,  better  fol- 
lowed, living  in  their  countries,  than  now  they  are.     Your 
lorcUhip  may  remember  in  your  reading,  that  there  were 
many  earls  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  barbed 
horses,  many  a  baron  five  or  six  hundred  barbed  horses, 
whereas  now  very  few  of  them  can  furnish  twenty  fit  to 
Ktve  the  king.     But  to  say  the  truth,  my  lord,  the  justices 
of  peace  in  England  have  opposed  the  injustices  of  war  in 
IfiiglaQd ;  the  king'*s  writ  runs  over  all,  and  the  great  seal 
of  England,  with  that  of  the  next  constables,  will  serve  the 
turn  to  affront  the  greatest   lords  in  England,  that  shall 
move  against  the  king.     The  force  therefore  by  which  our 
kmgB  in  former  times  were  troubled  is  vanished  away,  but 
tbe  oeoesaties  remain.   The  people  therefore,  in  these  latter 
^BBs,are  no  less  to  be  pleased  than  the  peers ;  for  as  the  lat« 
^  are  become  less,  so  by  reason  of  the  tnuning  through 
England,  the  commons  have  all  the  weapons  in  their  hand. 
Couns.  Was  it  not  so  ever  ? 

Jtui.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  the  noblemen  had  in  their 
mnouries  to  furnish  some  of  them  a  thousand,  some  two 
thousand,  some  three  thousand  men,  whereas  now  there  are 
aot  many  that  can  arm  fifty. 

Cauna.  Can  you  blame  them  ?  But  I  will  only  answer 
lor  myself,  between  you  and  me  be  it  spoken ;  I  hold  it 

N  4 
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not  safe  to  maintain  so  great  an  afmouiy,  or  stable ;  it  might 
cause  me  or  any  other  nobleman  to  be  suspected,  as  the 
preparing  of  some  innovation. 

JusL  Why  so,  my  lord  ?  rather  to  be  commended  as  pre- 
paring  against  all  danger  of  innovation. 

Couiu.  It  should  be  so;  but  call  your  observatiop  to 
account,  and  you  shall  find  it  as  I  say ;  for  indeed  sudi  a^ 
jealousy  hath  been  held  ever  since  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,^ 
over  the  military  greatness  of  our  nobles,  as  made  then^ 
have  little  will  to  bend  their  studies  that  way :  wherefore  lei^ 
every  roan  provide  according  as  he  is  rated  in  the  muster— 
book  :  you  understand  me. 

Just  Very  well,  my  lord,  as  what  might  be  replied  in  the 
perceiving  so  much ;  I  have  ever  (to  deal  plainly  and  fredy 
with  your  lordship)  more  feared  at  home  p(^ular  violence^ 
than  all  the  foreign  that  can  be  made ;  fen*  it  can  never  be 
in  the  power  of  any  fordgn  prince,  without  a  papistical  partj, 
either  to  disorder  or  endanger  his  majesty'^s  estate. 

Cotins.  By  this,  it  seems,  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  a  king 
to  leave  the  power  in  the  people,  than  ip  the  nobility. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  our  own  age  is  the 
foolishness  of  another ;  the  time  present  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  policy  that  was,  but  the  policy  that  was  to  the 
time  present ;  so  that  the  power  of  the  nobility  being  now 
withered,  and  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  flower,  the 
care  to  content  them  should  not  be  neglected,  the  way  to 
win  them  often  practised,  or  at  least  to  defend  them  from 
oppression.     The  motive  of  all  dangers  that  ever  this  mo- 
narchy hath  undone  should  be  carefully  heeded ;  for  this 
maxim  hath  no  postern,  Potestas  humana  radicahtr  in  vo- 
luntattbus  hominum.    And  now,  my  lord,  for  king  Edward, 
it  is  true,  though  he  were  not  subject  to  force,  yet  was  he 
subject  to  necessity,  which  because  it  was  violent  he  gave 
way  unto  it ;  Potestas^  saith  Pythagoras,  juxia  necessitaiein 
habitat :  and  it  is  true,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  house,  he 
discharged  and  put  from  him  those  before-named,   which 
done,  he  had  the  greatest  gift  (but  one)  that  ever  he  re- 
ceived in  all  his  days,  to  wit,  from  every  person,  man  and 
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iroman,  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  fourpence  of  old 
tDoney ;  which  made  many  millions  of  groats,  worth  rixpence 
of  our  money.  This  he  had  in  general ;  besides  he  had  of 
every  beneficed  priest  twelvepence,  and  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  I  know  not  how  much,  for  it  is  not  set  down.  Now, 
By  good  lord,  what  lost  the  king  by  satisfying  the  desires 
of  the  parliament  house  ?  For  as  soon  as  he  had  the  money 
m  purse,  he  recalled  the  lords,  and  restored  them  ;  and  who 
durst  call  the  king  to  account,  when  the  assembly  were  dis- 
solved ?  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is^  there  is  powery  saith 
Ecdesiasticus :  who  shall  say  unto  Aim,  What  dost  thou  9 
saith  the  same  author;  Jbr  every  purpose  there  is  a  time 
and  Judgment.  The  king  gave  way  to  the  time,  and  his 
judgment  persuaded  him  to  yield  to  necessity  :  Consiliarius 
nemo  melior  est  quam  tempus. 

Cmms.  But  yet  you  see  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to 
dieir  demands. 

Just.  Doth  your  lordship  remember  the  saying  of  mon- 
sear  de  Lange  9  <*  That  he  that  hath  profit  of  the  war  hath 
"  also  the  honour  of  the  war,  whether  it  be  by  battle  or  re- 
^  tKsX^  The  king,  you  see,  hath  the  profit  of  the  parlia- 
ineat,  and  therefore  the  honour  also.  What  other  end  had  the 
Ung  than  to  supply  his  wants  ?  A  wise  man  hath  evermore 
Ripect  unto  his  ends :  and  the  king  also  knew  that  it  was 
tbe  love  that  the  people  bare  him,  that  they  urged  the  re- 
BKmng  of  these  lords ;  there  was  no  man  among  them  that 
*(M]ght  himself  in  that  desire,  but  they  all  sought  the  king, 
tt  by  the  success  it  appeared.  My  good  lord,  hath  it  not 
been  ordinary,  in  England  and  France,  to  yield  to  the  de- 
^BQids  of  rebels  ?  Did  not  king  Richard  the  Second  grant 
PV^  to  the  outrageous  rogues  and  murderers  that  fol- 
'('^  Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler,  after  they  had  murdered 
'^chancellor,  his  treasurer,  chief  justice,  and  others,  broke 
<fen  his  exchequer,  and  committed  all  manner  of  outrages 
^  villainies  ?  And  why  did  he  do  it,  but  to  avoid  a  greater 
^ger?  I  say,  the  kings  have  then  yielded  to  those  that 
Wd  them  and  their  estates,  to  wit,  to  pernicious  rebels ; 
^  yet  without  dishonour.     Shall  it  be  caUed  dishonour 
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for  the  king  to  yield  to  the  honest  desires  oi  bis  subjects? 
No,  my  lord,  those  that  tell  the  king  those  tales  fear  thor 
own  dishonour,  and  not  the  king^s ;  for  the  honour  of  the 
king  is  supreme,  and,  being  guarded  by  justice  and  jnety,  it 
cannot  receive  either  wound  or  stain. 

Courts,  But,  sir,  what  cause  have  any  about  our  king  to 
fear  a  parliament  P 

JiLst.  The  same  cause  that  the  earl  of  Su£Polk  had  in 
Richard  the  Second's  time,  and  the  treasurer  Far^ani,  with 
others ;  for  these  great  officers,  being  generally  hated  fcr 
abusing  both  the  king  and  the  subject,  at  the  request  of  the 
states  were  discharged,  and  others  put  in  their  room& 

Couns.  And  was  not  this  a  dishonour  to  the  king  ? 

Ju»L  Certainly  no;  for  king  Richard  knew  that  hisa 
grandfather  had  done  the  like :  and  though  the  king  was  ii^ 
his  heart  utterly  against  it,  yet  had  he  the  profit  of  thiav 
exchange ;  for  Suffolk  was  fined  at  twenty  thousand  'P^tVs,^ 
and  a  thousand  pounds  lands. 

Conns,  Well,  sir,  we  will  speak  of  those  that  fear  the 
parliament  some  other  time :  but,  I  pray  you,  go  on  witb 
that  that  happened  in  the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  who  succeeded,  the  grandfather  being  dead. 

Just*  That  king,  my  good  lord,  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  princes  that  ever  England  had ;  he  was  <nruel, 
extreme  prodigal,  and  wholly  carried  away  with  bis  two 
minions,  Suffolk  and  the  duke  of  Ireland,  by  whose  ill  ad- 
vice, and  others,  he  was  in  danger  to  have  lost  his  estate; 
which  in  the  end  (being  led  by  men  of  the  like  temper)  be 
miserably  lost.  But  for  his  subsidies,  he  had  given  bim  in 
his  first  year,  being  under  age,  two  tenths  and  two  fifteens : 
in  which  parliament  Alice  Pierce,  who  was  removed  in  king 
Eklward's  time,  with  Lancaster,  Latimer,  and  Surrey,  were 
confiscated  and  banished.  In  his  second  year,  at  the  par- 
liament at  Gloucester,  the  king  had  a  mark  upon  every  sack 
of  wool,  and  sixpence  the  pound  upon  wards.  In  his  third 
year,  at  the  parliament  at  Winchester,  the  commons  were 
spared,  and  a  subsidy  given  by  the  better  sort ;  the  dukes 
gave  twenty  marks,  and  earls  six  marks,  bishops  and  abbots 
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with  mitres  six  maiks,  every  mark  thirteen  thtUings  and 
fNvpenoe,  and  every  knigbty  justice,  esquire,  sheriff,  parson, 
vicar,  and  dia{dam,  paid  proportionably  according  to  their 
estates. 
Conns.  This,  methinks,  was  no  great  matter. 
Jusi.    It  is  true,  my  lord ;  but  a  little  money  went  &r  in 
those  days :  I  myself  once  moved  it  in  parliament,  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  desired  much  to  spare  the 
common  people,  and  I  did  it  by  her  commandment ;  but 
when  we  cast  up  the  subsidy-books  we  found  the  sum  but 
anall,  when  the  thirty  pound  men  were  left  out     In  the 
b^inning  of  his  fourth  year,   a  tenth  with  a  fifteenth 
vere  granted,  upon  condition  that  for  one  whole  year  no 
aibsidies  should  be  demanded :  but  this  promise  was  as  sud- 
denly forgotten  as  made ;  for  in  the  end  of  that  year  the 
great  subsidy  of  poll-money  was  granted  in  the  parliament 
tt  Northampton. 

Catms.  Yea,  but  there  followed  the  terrible  rebellion  of 
Baker,  Straw,  Leister,  Wrais,  and  others. 

Ju9L  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  parliament,  my  lord ; 

it  is  manifest  that  the  subody  given  was  not  the  cause ;  for 

it  is  plain  that  the  bondmen  of  England  begun  it,  because 

tiiej  were  grievously  oppressed  by  their  lords  in  the  tenure 

ctf  villainage,  as  also  fen:  the  hatred  they  bare  to  the  lawyers 

^  attorneys;  for  the  story  of  those  times  says,  that  they 

^l^stroyed  the  houses  and  manors  of  men  of  law,  and  sudi 

'^^ers  as  they  caught,  slew  them,  and  beheaded  the  lord 

^■^ justice;  which  commotion  being  once  begun,  the  head^ 

*oiiey  was  by  other  rebels  pretended.  A  fire  is  often  kindled 

^di  a  little  straw,  which  oftenUmes  takes  hold  of  greater 

^^%ber,  and  ccmsumes  the  whole  building ;  and  that  this  re- 

WHon  was  begun  by  the  discontented  slaves  (whereof  there 

have  been  many  in  elder  times  the  like)  is  manifest  by  the 

charter  of  manumisnon,  which  the  king  granted  in  kite  verba: 

HA.  Dei  gratia^  4rc.  edaiM  quod  de  graiia  nostra  spe^ 

ctaU  fnanumissimuSi  4^c.  to  which  seeing  the  king  was  con- 

rtnnned  by  force  of  arms,  he  revoked  the  letters  patents, 

and  made  them  void,  the  same  revocation  being  strength- 
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ened  by  the  parliament  ensuing,  in  which  the  king  had  given 
him  a  subsidy  upon  wools,  called  a  mcdetot.     In  the  same 
fourth  year  was  the  lord  treasurer  discharged  of  his  office, 
and  Hales,  lord  of  St.  John's,  chosen  in  his  place :  in  his  fifth, 
year  was  the  treasurer  again  changed,  and  the  staff  given  to 
Segrave ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  was  also  changed,  and  the 
staff  given  to  the  lord  Scroope :  which  lord  Scroope  was 
again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ^xth  year,  turned  off,  and  the 
king,  after  that  he  had  for  a  while  kept  the  seal  in  his  own 
hand,  gave  it  to  the  bishop  of  London,  from  whom  it  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  bestowed  on  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
they  say  had  abused  the  king,  and  converted  the  king'^s  trea- 
sure to  his  own  use.    To  this  the  king  condescended.    And 
though,  saith  Walsingham,  he  deserved  to  lose  his  life  and- 
goods,  yet  he  had  the  favour  to  go  at  liberty,  upon  good^ 
sureties :  and  because  the  king  was  but  young,  and  that  th 
relief  granted  was  committed  to  the  trust  of  the  earl  oS 
Arundel,  for  the  furnishing  of  the  king's  navy  against  the 
French. 

Couns-  Yet  you  see  it  was  a  dishonour  to  the  king,  to 
have  his  beloved  chancellor  removed. 

Just  Truly  no ;  for  the  king  had  both  his  fine,  a  thou- 
sand pound  lands,  and  a  subsidy  to  boot.  And  though 
for  the  present  it  pleased  the  king  to  fancy  a  man  all  the 
world  hated,  (the  king's  pas^on  overcoming  his  judgment,) 
yet  it  cannot  be  called  a  dishonour ;  for  the  king  is  to  be^ 
lieve  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prefer  it 
before  his  affection,  especially  when  Suffolk  was  proved  to 
be  false  even  to  the  king ;  for  were  it  otherwise,  love  and 
affection  might  be  called  a  phrensy  and  a  madness ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  human  passions,  that  the  love  bred  by  fidelity 
doth  change  itself  into  hatred,  when  the  fidelity  is  first 
changed  into  falsehood. 

Cofins,  But  you  see  there  were  thirteen  lords  chosen  in 
the  parliament,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  government 
under  the  king. 

Jusi.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  to  have  the  oversight  of  those 
officers,  which,   saith   the  story,   had   embezzled,   lewdljr 
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wasted,  and  prodigally  spent  the  king'^s  treasure;  for  the 
ixminiission  to  those  lords,  or  to  any  six  of  them,  joining 
with  the  king^s  council,  was  one  of  the  most  royal  and  most 
profitable  that  ever  he  did,  if  he  had  been  constant  to  him- 
self.    But,  my  good  lord,  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  mi- 
sery ;  for  I  will  repeat  the  substance  of  the  commission 
granted  by  the  king  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  which 
whether  it  had  been  profitable  for  the  king  to  have  prose^ 
cuted  your  lordship  may  judge.     The  preamble  hath  these 
words :  "  Whereas  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  perceiveth, 
"  by  the  grievous  complaints  of  the  lords  and  commons  of 
*'  this  realm,  that  the  rents,  profits,  and  revenues  of  this 
*'  realm,  by  the  singular  and  insufficient  counsel  and  go- 
'^  vemment,  as  well  of  some  his  late  great  officers  and  others, 
"  &c.  are  so  much  withdrawn,  wasted,  given,  granted,  alien- 
^^  ated,  destroyed,  and  evil  dispended,  that  he  is  so  much 
^Mmpoverished  and  void  of  treasure  and  goods,  and  the 
**  substance  of  the  crown  so  much  diminished  and  destroy- 
'*ed,  that  his  estate  may  not  honourably  be  sustained  as 
**  appertaineth.    The  king  of  his  free  will,  at  the  request  of 
'*  the  lords  and  commons,  hath  ordained  William  archbishop 
'*  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  with  his  chancellor,  treasurer, 
'  keeper  of  his  privy-seal,  to  survey  and  examine  as  well  the 
estate  and  governance  of  his  house,  &c.  as  of  all  the  rents, 
ftnd  profits,  and  revenues  that  to  him  appertaineth,  and 
to  be  due,  or  ought  to  appertain  and  be  due,  &c.  and  all 
Hianner  of  gifts,  grants,  alienations,   and   confirmations 
made  by  him  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  &c.  bargained 
and  sold  to  the  prejudice  of  him  and  his  crown,  &c.  and 
of  his  jewels  and  goods  which  were  his  grandfather's,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  &c.  and  where  they  be  become.^ 
This  is  in  effect  the  substance  of  the  commission,  which 
your  lordship  may  read  at  large  in  the  book  of  statutes,  this 
^^ommissioQ  being  enacted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  king^s 
teign.  Now  if  such  a  commission  were  in  these  days  granted 
to  faithful  men,  that  have  no  interest  in  the  sales,  gifts,  nor 
purchases,  noir  in  the  keeping  of  the  jewels  at  the  queen''s 
death,  nor  in  the  obtaining  grants  of  the  king^s  best  lands. 
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I  cannot  say  what  may  be  recovered,  and  justly  i«ooiTered ; 
and  what  says  your  lordship,  was  not  this  a  noUe  act  for 
the  king,  if  it  had  been  followed  to  e£Pect  ? 

Couns.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  were  or  no,  for  it  gave 
power  to  the  commissioners  to  examine  ail  the  grants. 

Just,  Why,  my  lord,  doth  the  king  grant  any  thing  that 
shames  at  the  eiuuninaUon  ?  are  not  the  king^s  grants  on 
record? 

Couns.  But  by  your  leave,  it  is  some  dishonour  to  a  king 
to  have  his  judgment  called  in  question. 

Just  That  is  true,  my  lord ;  but  in  this,  or  whensoever^ 
the  like  shall  be  granted  in  the  future,  the  king^s  judgment:] 
is  not  examined,  but  their  knavery  that  abused  the  king^ 
Nay,  by  your  favour,  the  contrary  is  true,  that  when  a^ 
king  will  suffer  himself  to  be  eaten  up  by  a  company 
petty  fellows,  by  himself  raised,  therein  both  his  judgmei 
and  courage  is  disputed  :  and  if  your  lcn*dship  will  disdaics 
it  at  your  own  servants  hands,  much  more  ought  the  gresrr 
heart  of  a  king  to  disdain  it.     And  surely,  my  lord,  it  is 
a  greater  reason  (though  it  undercreep  the  law)  to  tear  from 
the  crown  the  ornaments  thereof:  and  it  is  an  infallible 
maxim,  that  be  that  loves  not  his  majesty^s  estate,  loves  not 
his  person. 

Cofms.  How  came  it  then  that  the  act  was  not  executed? 

Just.  Because  those  against  whom  it  was  granted  per- 
suaded the  king  to  the  contrary ;  as  the  duke  of  Ireland, 
Suffolk,  the  chief  justice  Tresilian,  and  others ;  yea,  that 
which  was  lawfully  done  by  the  king,  and  the  great  council 
of  the  kingdom,  was  (by  the  mastery  which  Ireland,  Suf- 
folk, and  Tresilian  had  over  the  king'^s  affections)  broken 
and  disavowed.  Those  that  devised  to  relieve  the  king,  not 
by  any  private  invention,  but  by  general  council,  were  by  a 
private  and  partial  assembly  adjudged  traitors,  and  the  moti 
honest  judges  of  the  land  enforced  to  subscribe  to  that  judg- 
ment ;  insomuch  that  the  judge  Belknap  plainly  tcAd  the 
duke  of  Ireland  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  when  he  was  oob- 
stndned  to  set  his  hand,  that  he  wanted  but  a  rc^,  that  be 
might  therewith  receive  a  reward  for  his  subscription.    And 
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in  this  oomicil  of  Nottingham  was  hatched  the  ruin  ot  tho8^ 

wUth  gov^emed  the  king,  of  the  judges  by  them  oonstndned) 

of  the  lords  that  loved  the  king,  and  sought  a  reformation, 

and  of  the  king  himself;  for  though  the  king  found  by  all 

die  shrieves  of  the  shires,  that  the  people  would  not  fight 

against  the  lords,  whom  they  thought  to  be  most  faitUul 

unto  the  king;  when  the  citizens  of  London  made  the  same 

answer,  being  at  that  time  able  to  arm  fifty  thousand  men^ 

and  told  the  mayor  that  they  would  never  fight  against  the 

king'*s  friends,  and  defenders  of  the  realm  ;  when  the  lord 

Ralph  Basset,  who  was  near  the  king,  told  the  king  boldly, 

that  he  would  not  adventure  to  have  his  head  broken  for 

the  duke  of  Ireknd'^s  pleasure,  when  the  lord  of  London 

told  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  king^s  presence,  that  he  was 

tea  woithy  to  live,  &c.  yet  would  the  king  in  the  defence  of 

llie  destroyers  of  his  estate,  lay  ambushes  to  entrap  the  lords, 

ihen  they  came  upon  his  faith  ;  yea,  when  all  was  padfied, 

iDd  that  the  king  by  his  proclamation  had  cleared  the  lords, 

wA  promised  to  produce  Irdand,  Suffolk,  and  the  arclK 

luhcp  of  York,  Tresilian^  and  Bramber,  to  answer  at  the 

next  parliament,   these   men  confess  that  they  durst  not 

ippear;  and  when  Suffolk  fled  to  Calais^  and  the  duke  of 

Iidsnd  to  Chester,  the  king  caused  an  army  to  be  levied  in 

I^aeaflliire  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ireland  to 

Ufi  presence,  when  as  the  duke,  being  encountered  by  the 

"01^  ran  like  a  coward  from  his  company,  and  fled  into 

Holland.     Aftet  this  was  holden  a  parliament,  which  was 

^^^^Ued,  that  wrought  wonders,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this 

i^,  wherein  the  aforenamed  lords,  the  duke  of  Ireland 

^  the  rest,  were  condemned  and  confiscated,  the  chief 

J^ittice  hanged,  with  many  others,  the  rest  of  the  judges 

^'^einned  and  bairisbed,  and  a  tenth  and  a  fifteendi  given 

te  the  king. 

tkmn$.  But,  good  sir,  the  king  was  first  besieged  in  the 
^Ower  of  London,  and  the  lords  came  to  the  parliament, 
^  no  man  durst  contradict  them. 

Juit.  Certainly,  in  raising  an  army  they  committed  ti^ea^ 
•on ;  and  though  it  appear  that  they  loved  the  king,  <fer 
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/k :;.   Mt  ^ri.  :*!£  uliz^  oc  am»  cannot  be  excused  m 
respect  c^  tbe  j&-«^  :  bcii  :ib$  Bieh:  be  aid  for  the  keds, 
djAi  the  ki=^bezs  ^nmier  years^  and  betn^  vhoUj  govened 
far  dieir  eooues  asd  tike  eoeues  of  the  kingdom,  and  be^ 
cajje  or  those  evil  men's  perstiKMms  it  vas  adrimd  bo«r 
the  lords  ^houAi  hare  been  muzdered  at  a  feast  in  London^ 
ther  vere  excuaafaMe.  durii^  the  kii^*s  minori^,  to  stand 
upon  their  guard  against  their  particular  enemies.     But  w^ 
will  pass  oTer.  and  go  on  with  our  parEaments  that  followed* 
whereof  that  of  CamlMidge  in  the  king's  twelfth  jear  wm^ 
the  next ;  therein  the  king  had  given  him  a  tenth  and  a  fif  ' 
tecnth,  after  whkh  being  twenty  years  c^  age,  lechangetif 
saith  HxKnigfaton,  his  treasurer,  his  chanrellor,  the  justices 
of  either  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  privy-seal,  and  others,  and 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.     He  also  took  tbe 
admind^s  place  from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  in  his  room  k 
placed  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  the  year  foUowimr*  wbicb 
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was  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  king.  In  the  parliament  at 
Westminster  there  was  given  to  the  king  upon  every  sack  of 
wool  14a. f  and  6d.  in  the  pound  upon  other  merchandise. 

Couns.  By  your  leave,  the  king  was  restrained  this  par- 
Bament,  that  he  might  not  dispose  of  but  a  third  part  of 
the  money  gathered. 

Just  No,  my  lord,  by  your  favour :  but  true  it  is,  that 
part  of  this  money  was  by  the  king'*s  consent  assigned  to- 
wards the  wars,  but  yet  left  in  the  lord  treasurer's  hands; 
and,  my  lord,  it  would  be  a  great  ease,  and  a  great  saving 
to  his  majesty,  our  lord  and  master,  if  it  pleased  him  to 
make  his  assignations  upon  some  part  of  his  revenues,  by 
vhich  he  might  have  a  thousand  pound  upon  every  ten 
thousand,  and  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  clamour.  For 
Keiiig  of  necessity  the  navy  must  be  mmntained,  and  that 
those  poor  men,  as  well  carpenters  as  ship-keepers  must  be 
paid,  it  were  better  for  his  majesty  to  give  an  assignation  to 
the  treasurer  of  his  navy,  for  the  receiving  so  much  as  is 
called  ordinary,  than  to  discontent  those  poor  men,  who, 
beiog  made  desperate  beggars,  may  perchance  be  corrupted 
by  them  that  he  in  wait  to  destroy  the  king's  estate.  And 
if  his  majesty  did  the  like  in  all  other  payments,  especially 
vhere  the  necessity  of  such  as  are  to  receive  cannot  possibly 
give  days,  his  majesty  might  then  in  a  Uttle  roll  behold  his 
xeoeipts  and  expenses ;  he  might  quiet  his  heart  when  all 
iieoegsaries  were  provided  for,  and  then  dispose  the  rest  at 
Us  pleasure.  And,  my  good  lord,  how  excellently  and 
^j  might  this  have  been,  if  the  forty  thousand  pound 
w  been  raised  as  aforesaid  upon  the  king's  lands  and 
^vds;  I  say,  that  his  majesty's  house,  his  navy,  his  guards, 
^  pensioners,  his  munition,  his  ambassadors,  and  all  else 
^  ordinary  charge,  might  have  been  defrayed,  and  a  great 
^  left  for  his  majesty's  casual  expenses  and  rewards. 
I  will  not  say  they  were  not  in  love  with  the  king's  estate, 
^i  I  say,  they  were  unfortunately  born  for  the  king  that 
ctOsKdit. 

Couns.   Well,  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  otherwise :  but 
for  the  asagnments,  there  are  among  us  that  will  not  will- 
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ingly  endure  it.     Charity  begins  with  itself:  shall  we  Uiw 
der  ourselves  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  ssv^ 
the  king  twenty  ?  No,  sir ;  what  will  become  of  our  new^^i^ 
yearVgifts,  our  presents  and  gratuities?  We  can  now  say  Lc> 
those  that  have  warrants  for  money,  that  there  is  not  ^ 
penny  in  the  exchequer,  but  the  king  gives  it  away  ua^o 
the  Scots  faster  than  it  comes  in. 

Just.  My  lord,  you  say  well;  at  least  you  say  the  tnitbi 
that  such  are  some  of  our  answers ;  and  hence  oomes  Hai 
general  murmur  to  all  men  that  have  money  to  recdve.   I 
say,  that  there  is  not  a  penny  g^ven  to  that  nation,  be  it  for 
service  or  otherwise,  but  is  spread  over  all  the  kingdom; 
yea,  they  gather  notes,  and  take  copies  of  all  the  privy-sMb 
and  warrants  that  his  majesty  hath  given  for  the  money  for 
the  Scots,  that  they  may  shew  them  in  parliament:  but 
of  his  majesty^s  gifts  to  the  English  there  is  no  bruit,  though 
they  may  be  ten  times  as  much  as  the  Scots.    And  yet,  my 
good  lord,  howsoever  they  be  thus  answered,  that  to  them 
th&t  sue  for  money  out  of  the  exchequer,  it  is  due  to  them 
for  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  in  the  hundred,  abated  accord- 
ing to  their  qualities  that  sue,  they  are  always  furnished. 
For  conclusion,  if  it  would  fdease  God  to  put  into  the  kingls 
heart  to  make  these  as^gnations,  it  would  save  him  many  • 
pound,  and  gain  him  many  a  prayer,  and  a  great  deal  of 
love;  for  it  grieveth  every  honest  man^s  heart  to  see  the 
abundance  which  even  the  petty  officers  of  the  exdiopicry 
and  others,  gather  both  from  the  king  and  subject,  and  to 
see  a  world  of  poor  men  run  after  the  king  for  their  or- 
dinary wages. 

Couns.  Wdl,  well ;  did  you  never  hear  this  M  taie^  diat 
when  there  was  a  great  contention  about  the  weather,  the 
seamen  complaining  of  contrary  winds,  when  those  of  the 
high  countries  desired  rain,  and  those  of  the  Talleys  son- 
shining  days;  Jupiter  sent  them  word  by  Mercury,  duit 
when  they  had  all  done,  the  weather  should  be  as  it  had 
been.     And  it  shall  ever  faU  out  so  with  tliem  that  com- 
plain; the  course  of  payments  shall  be  as  they  have  been; 
what  care  we  what  petty  fellows  say  ?  cur  what  care  we  fat 
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rr  {MpGTB  ?  Have  we  not  the  kitig*s  ears  f  who  dares  oon- 

wiih  us  P   Though  we  cannot  be  revenged  on  such  as 

I  are  for  tellmg  the  truth,  yet  upon  some  other  pretence, 

will  clap  you  up,  and  you  shaJl  sue  to  us  ere  you  get 

Nay^  we  will  make  you  confess  that  you  were  de^- 

«d  in  your  |»ojects,  and  eat  your  own  words.     Learn 

of  me,  «r,  that  as  a  little  good  fortirae  is  better  than  a 

It  deal  of  virtue ;  so  the  least  authority  hath  advantage 

r  the  greatest  wit.      Was  he  not  the  wisest  man  that 

I,  7%e  batile  was  not  to  the  strongest^  nor  ffet  brtadjbr 

witty  nor  richer  to  men  of  understandingj  narjinfouir  td 

I  of  knowledge:  but  that  time  or  chance  came  to  ihefn 

^•U^  It  is  well  fSra*  your  lordship  that  it  is  so :  but  queen 
Eabeth  would  set  the  reason  of  a  mean  man  before  the 
bority  of  the  greatest  counsellor  she  had ;  and  by  her 
ienoe  therein  she  raised  upon  the  usual  and  ordinary 
loBM  of  London,  without  any  new  impontion,  above 
0001.  a  year.    For  though  the  treasurer  Burleigh,  and 

earl  of  Leicester,  and  secretary  Walmngham,  all  three 
ttioners  to  customer  Smith,  did  set  themselves  against  a 
V  waiter  of  the  custom-house  called  Carwarden,  and  com- 
Oided  the  gnxmis  of  the  privy-chamber  not  to  give  him 
Beas,  yet  the  queen  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  cciunte- 
aee  against  them  all.  It  would  not  serve  the  turn,  my 
(d,  with  her,  when  your  lordships  would  tell  her,  that  the 
igriang  her  great  officers,  by  hearing  the  complaints  of 
isy  heads,  was  a  dishonour  to  herself;  but  she  had  always 
it  answer,  ^^  That  if  any  man  complain  unjustly  against  a 
Dii^tFate,  it  were  reason  he  should  be  severely  punished; 
if  justly,  she  was  the  queen  of  the  small,  as  well  as  of  the 
jnUf  and  would  hear  their  complaints.*"  For,  my  good 
d,  a  prince  that  suffereth  himself  to  be  besieged,  forsak- 

one  of  the  greatest  regalities  belonging  to  a  monarchy ; 
wit,  the  last  appeal,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  le  dernier 
ort» 
Oo9ms.  Well,  sir,  this  from  the  matter ;  I  pray  you  go 
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Jtist,  Then,  my  lord,  in  the  king'*s  fifteenth  year  he  had 
a  tenth  and  fifteenth  granted  in  the  parliament  of  Londoo, 
And  that  same  year  there  was  a  great  council  called  at 
Stamford,  to  which  divers  men  were  sent  for,  of  divert 
counties,  besides  the  nobility,  of  which  the  king  took  ad- 
vice whether  he  should  continue  the  war,  or  make  a  final 
end  with  the  French. 

Couns.  What  needed  the  king  to  take  the  advice  of  any 
but  of  his  own  council  in  matters  of  peace  or  war  ? 

JusL  Yea,  my  lord,  for  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  Whert 
is  mcmy  counsellors^  there  is  health ;  and  if  the  king  had 
made  the  war  by  a  general  consent,  the  kingdom  in  general 
were  bound  to  maintain  the  war ;  and  they  could  not  then 
say,  when  the  king  required  aid,  that  he  undertook  a  need- 
less war. 

Couns.  You  say  well ;  but  I  pray  you  go  on. 

JtisL  After  the  subsidy  in  the  fifteenth  year,  the  king 
desired  to  borrow  10,000/.  of  the  Londoners,  which  they 
refused  to  lend. 

Couns.  And  was  not  the  king  greatly  troubled  there* 
with? 

Just.   Yea,  but  the  king  troubled  the  Londoners  soom 
after;  for  the  king  took  the  advantage  of  a  riot  made  upoim 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  men,  sent  for  the  mayor,  and 
other  the  ablest  citizens,  committed  the  mayor  to  prison  irm 
the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  others  to  other  castles,  ancS 
made  a  lord  warden  of  this  city ;  till  in  the  end,  what  witl^ 
10,000/.  ready  money,  and  other  rich  presents,  instead  aft 
lending  10,000/.  it  cost  them  20,000/.  Between  the  fifteenth 
year  and  twentieth  year  he  had  two  aids  ^ven  him  in  tb^c 
parliaments  of  Winchester  and  Westminster ;  and  this  la^ 
ter  was  given  to  furnish  the  king^s  journey  into  Ireland,  V^ 
establish  that  estate  which  was  greatly  shaken  since  tb^ 
death  of  the  king'*s  grandfather,  who  received  thence  yearly 
80,000/.  and  during  the  king'^s  stay  in  Ireland  he  had  ^ 
tenth  and  fifteenth  granted. 

Couns.  And  good  reason;  for  the  king  had  in  his  army 
four  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot. 
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Just.  Thaty  by  your  favour,  was  the  king^s  safety :  for 
great  armies  do  rather  devour  themselves  than  destroy  ene- 
mies.    Such  an  army  (whereof  the  fourth  part  would  have 
conquered  all  Ireland)  was  in  respect  of  Ireland  such  an 
army  as  Xerxes  led  into  Greece.     In  his  twentieth  year, 
wherein  he  had  a  tenth  of  the  clergy,  was  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  the  king'*s  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of 
Moubray,  Arundel,  Nottingham,  and  Warwick,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
others,  who  in  the  one  and  twentieth  of  the  king  were  all 
ledeemed  by  parliament     And  what  thinks  your  lordship, 
WIS  not  this  assembly  of  the  three  states  for  the  king^s 
estate,  wherein  he  so  prevailed,  that  he  not  only  overthrew 
those  popular  lords,  but  besides,  (the  English  chronicle 
auth,)  the  king  so  wrought  and  brought  things  about,  that 
be  obtained  the  power  of  both  houses  to  be  granted  certain 
persons,  to  fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  or  to  seven  of 
them. 

Couns,  Sir,  whether  the  king  wrought  well  or  ill,  I  can- 
not judge*^  but  our  chronicles  say,  that  many  things  were 
done  in  this  parliament  to  the  displeasure  of  no  small  num- 
ber of  people ;  to  wit,  for  that  divers  rightful  heirs  were 
disinberited  of  their  lands  and  livings;  with  which  wrongful 
doings  the  people  were  much  offended,  so  that  the  king, 
^th  those  that  were  about  him,  and  cbief  in  counsel,  came 
mto  great  infamy  and  slander. 

Ju9i.  My  good  lord,  if  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  I 
^  of  opinion  that  those  parliaments  wherein  the  kings  of 
^  land  have  satisfied  the  people,  as  they  have  been  ever 
Prosperous,  so  where  the  king  hath  restrained  the  house, 
^he  contrary  hath  happened  ;  for  the  king'^s  achievements  in 
^^  parliament  were  the  ready  preparations  to  his  ruin. 

Coung.  You  mean  by  the  general  discontentment  that 
Allowed;  and  because  the  king  did  not  proceed  legally 
^th  Gloucester  and  others.  Why,  sir,  this  was  not  the 
&tst  time  that  the  kings  of  England  have  done  things  with- 
^t  the  council  of  the  land  ;  yea,  contrary  to  law. 
Jwsi.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  in  some  particulars,  as  even  at 
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this  time  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  made  away  at  CaUis 
by  a  strong  hand  without  any  lawful  trial ;  for  be  was  a 
man  so  beloved  of  the  people,  and  so  allied,  having  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  his  bretbr^,  the  duke  of 
Auraarle  and  the  duke  of  Hereford  his  9ephews>  the  gmt 
eaifls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  with  divara  others  of  liis 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  as  the  king  dursi  not  try  him  ac- 
cording to  the  law :  for  at  the  trial  of  Anwdei  and  War- 
wick, the  king  was  forced  to  entertain  a  pretty  army  about 
him :  and  thcH^h  the  duke  was  greatly  lamented,.  y«t  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  was  then  a  trailor  to  the  king. 
And  was  it  not  so,  my  lord,  with  the  duke  of  Guise  ?  Your 
lordship  doth  remember  the  spur-galled  provarb,  thai  fi^ 
cessity  hath  no  law :  and,  my  good  lord,  it  is  the  pno- 
tice  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  general  wrong  done,  that  brings 
danger,  and  not  whane  kings  are  pressed  in  thia  or  that 
parUcular;  for  there  is  great  difference  between  nslunil 
cruelty  and  accidental.  And  therefore  it  was  MachiardTi 
advice,  that  ^'  all  that  a  king  did  in  that  kind,  he  shsll  do 
at  once,  and  by  his  merey  afterwards  make  the  worU 
know  that  his  cruelty  was  not  affecteil.^  And,  my  lord, 
take  this  for  a  general  rule^  that  the  immortal  pcdicy  oil 
state  cannot  admit  any  law  or  privilege  whatsoever,  but  is 
some  particular  or  other  the  same  is  neoeasarily  biekca; 
yea,  in  an  aristocracy^  or  popular  estate,  wUdi  ¥aimts  lo 
much  of  equality  and  common  ri^t,  naie  outrage  hstk 
been  committed  than  in  any  Christian  monarchy* 

Couns.  But  whence  came  this  hatred  between  the  duke 
and  the  king  his  nephew  ? 

JusL  My  lord,  the  duke'^s  constraining  the  king,  when  Ik 
was  young,  stuck  in  the  king'^s  heart;  and  now  the  duke's 
proud  speech  to  the  king  when  he  had  rendered  Bresl^  for- 
merly engaged  to  the  duke  of  Britain,  kindled  agaua  those 
coals  that  were  not  altogether  extinguished;  for  he  ueed 
these  w(»ds :  ^  Your  grace  ou^t  to  put  your  body  m 
great  pain  to  win  a  strong  hold  or  Uxwn  by  feat&of  ani% 
ere  you  take  upon  you  to  sell  or  deliver  any  town  gptna 
^^  by  the  manhood  and  strong  han4  apd  potiqyr  of  your 
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^^  noble  progenitors.^  Whereat,  saith  the  story,  the  king 
changed  his  countenance,  &c.;  and  to  say  truth,  it  was  a 
proud  and  masterly  speech  of  the  duke ;  besides  that  in* 
dusively  he  taxed  him  of  sloth  and  cowardice,  as  if  he  had 
never  put  himself  to  the  adventure  of  winning  such  a  place. 
Undutiful  words  of  a  subject  do  often  take  deeper  root  than 
the  memory  of  ill  deeds  do :  the  duke  of  Biron  found  it 
when  the  king  had  him  at  advantage.  Yea,  the  late  earl 
of  Essex  told  queen  Elizabeth,  that  her  conditions  were  as 
crooked  as  her  carcass ;  but  it  cost  him  his  head,  which  his 
insurrection  had  not  cost  him  but  for  that  speech.  Who 
wUl  say  unto  a  king^  saith  Job,  Thou  art  wicked  f  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  unto  a  lady.  Thou  art 
crooked,  (and  perchance  more,)  as  to  say  unto  a  king  that 
he  is  wicked  ;  and  to  say  that  he  is  a  coward,  or  to  use  any 
other  words  of  disgrace,  it  is  one  and  the  same  error. 

Couns.  But  what  say  you  for  Arundel,  a  brave  and  va- 
liant man,  who  had  the  king^s  pardon  of  his  contempt  dur- 
ing his  minority. 

Just.  My  good  lord,  the  parliament,  which  you  say  dis- 
putes the  king^s  prerogative,  did  quite  contrary,  and  de- 
stroyed the  king^s  charter  and  pardon  formerly  given  to 
Arundel ;  and,  my  good  lord,  do  you  remember  that  at  the 
parliament  that  wrought  wonders,  when  these  lords  com- 
pounded that  parliament,  as  the  king  did  this,  they  were  so 
merdless  towaids  all  that  they  thought  their  enemies,  as 
the  earl  of  Arundel  most  insolently  suffered  the  queen  to 
kneel  unto  him  three  hours  for  the  saving  of  one  of  her 
servants,  and  that  scorn  of  his,  manebat  alia  merUe  repo^ 
Hum.  And  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  .more  barbarous  and  un- 
pardonable than  any  act  that  ever  he  did,  to  permit  the 
wife  of  his  sovereign  to  kneel  to  him,  being  the  king^s  vas- 
sal:  for  if  he  had  saved  her  lord^s  servant  freely  at  her 
first  request,  it  is  like  enough  that  the  queen  would  also 
have  saved  him :  Miseris  succurrens  porta  obHnebis  ofi- 
guando.  For  your  lordship  sees  that  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  as  far  in  the  treason  as  any  of  the  rest,  was  par- 
doned.    It  was  also  at  this  parliament  that  the  duke  of  He- 
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reford  accused  Moubray  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  that  the 
duke  of  Hereford,  son  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  ba- 
nished, to  the  king^s  confusion,  as  your  lordship  weU  knows. 

Couns.  I  know  it  well ;  and  God  knows,  that  the  king 
liad  then  a  silly  and  weak  council  about  him,  that  persuaded 
liim  to  banish  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  most  valiant  man, 
and  the  best  beloved  of  the  people  in  general  of  any  man 
living,  especially  considering  that  the  king  gave  every  day 
more  than  other  offence  to  his  subjects.  For  besides  that» 
he  fined  the  inhabitants  that  assisted  the  lords  in  his  mi- 
nority, (of  the  seventeen  shires,)  which  offence  he  had  long 
before  pardoned ;  his  blank  charters,  and  letting  the  realm 
to  farm  to  mean  persons,  by  whom  he  was  wholly  advised, 
increased  the  people^s  hatred  toward  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

Just  You  say  well,  my  lord ;  princes  of  an  ill  destiny 
do  always  follow  the  worst  counsel,  or  at  least  embrace  the 
best  after  opportunity  is  lost :  Q^i  conMia  non  ex  suo  corde 
sed  alienis  virtbus  coUigunt^  ncn  animo  sed  auribus  cogi- 
tant.  And  this  was  not  the  least  grief  of  the  subject  in  ge- 
neral, that  those  men  had  the  greatest  part  of  the  spcnl  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  neither  by  virtue,  valour,  or 
counsel,  could  add  any  thing  unto  it.  Nihil  eat  sordidinSy 
nihil  crudelluSy  saith  Anto.  Pius,  quam  si  remp*  it  arro- 
dunty  qui  nihil  in  earn  suo  labore  conferunt 

Couns.  Indeed,  the  letting  to  farm  the  realm  was  very 
grievous  to  the  subject. 

Just,  Will  your  lordship  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  you  that  . 
the  letting  to  farm  of  his  majesty's  customs  (the  greatest^ 
revenue  of  the  realm)  is  not  very  pleasing  ? 

Couns.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  Doth  not  the  king  there- 
by raise  his  profits  every  third  year,  and  one  farmer  outbids^ 
another  to  the  king'*s  advantage  ? 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  it  grieves  the  subject  t€^ 
pay  custom  to  the  subject ;  for  what  mighty  men  are  tbos^ 
farmers  become  ?  And  if  those  farmers  get  many  thousands 
every  year,  as  the  world  knows  they  do,  why  should  they 
not  now  (being  men  of  infinite  wealth)  declare  imto  the  king 
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upon  oath  what  they  have  gained,  and  henceforth  become 
the  king^s  collectors  of  his  custom  ?  Did  not  queen  Eliza- 
•beth^  who  was  reputed  both  a  wise  and  just  princess,  after 
she  had  brought  customer  Smith  fi'om  14,000/.  a  year  to 
42,000/.  a  year,  make  him  lay  down  a  recompense  for  that 
which  he  had  gotten  ?  And  if  these  farmers  do  give  no  re- 
compense, let  them  yet  present  the  king  with  the  truth  of 
their  receivings  and  profits.  But,  my  lord,  for  conclusion; 
after  Bullinbrook,  arriving  in  England  with  a  small  troop, 
notwithstanding  the  king  at  his  landing  out  of  Ireland  had 
a  sufficient  and  willing  army,  yet  he  wanting  courage  to  de- 
fend his  right,  gave  leave  to  all  his  soldiers  to  depart,  and 
put  himself  into  his  hands  that  cast  him  into  his  grave. 

Couns.  Yet  you  see  he  was  deposed  by  parliament 

Just.  As  well  may  your  lordship  say  he  was  knocked  in 
the  head  by  parliament;  for  your  lordship  knows  that  if 
king  Richard  had  ever  escaped  out  of  their  fingers  that  de- 
posed him,  the  next  parliament  would  have  made  all  the 
deposers  traitors  and  rebels,  and  that  justly.  In  which  par- 
liament, or  rather  unlawful  assembly,  there  appeared  but 
one  honest  man ;  to  wit,  the  bishop  of  Carhsle,  who  scorned 
1)18  life  and  estate  in  respect  of  right  and  his  allegiance, 
and  defended  the  right  of  his  sovereign  lord  against  the 
king  elect  and  his  partakers. 

Couns.  Well,  I  pray,  go  on  with  the  parliaments  held  in 
^he  time  of  his  successor  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Just.  This  king  had  in  his  third  year  a  subsidy,  and  in 
'l^  fifth  a  tenth  of  the  clergy  without  a  parliament :  in  his 
^Xth  year  he  had  so  great  a  subsidy,  as  the  house  required 
^'^ere  might  be  no  record  thereof  left  to  posterity;  for  the 
^^use  gave  him  20^.  of  every  knight'^s  fee,  and  of  every  20/. 
^tid,  20c/. ;  and  ISd.  the  pound  of  goods. 

Couns.  Yea,  in  the  end  of  this  year,  the  parliament 
Pt'essed  the  king  to  annex  unto  the  crown  all  temporal  pos- 
^^Sfflons  belonging  to  churchmen  within  the  land,  which  at 
^W  time  was  the  third  foot  of  all  England.  But  the  bi- 
shops made  friends,  and  in  the  end  saved  their  estates. 

Just.  By  this  you  see,  my  lord,  that  Cromwel  was  not 
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the  first  that  thought  on  such  a  bunneaB;  and  if  king 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  reserved  the  abbeys,  and  other 
church-lands,  which  he  had  given  at  that  time,  the  levenve 
of  the  crown  of  England  had  exceeded  the  rev^enue  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  with  both  the  Indies;  whereas,  used  as  it  wm^ 
(a  little  enriched  the  crown,)  it  served  but  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  pettifoggers  and  others  gentlemen. 

Couns.  But  what  had  the  king  instead  of  this  great  re- 
venue ? 

Juat  He  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  commons,  and  a  tenth 
and  a  half  of  the  clergy ;  and  withal  all  pensions  granted  by 
king  Edward  and  king  Richard  were  made  vrnd.  It  was 
also  moved,  that  all  crown-lands  formerly  given  (at  least 
given  by  king  Edward  and  king  Richard)  should  be  taken 
back. 

Couns.  What  think  you  of  that,  ar?  Would  it  not  have 
been  a  dishonour  to  the  king?  and  would  not  lus  suc- 
cessors have  done  the  like  to  those  that  the  king  had  ad- 
vanced? 

Just.  I  cannot  answer  your  lordship,  but  by.distingukh — 
ing ;  for  where  the  kings  had  given  land  for  services,  andH 
had  not  been  overreached  in  thdr  gifts,  there  it  had  been  ^ 
dishonour  to  the  king  to  have  made  void  the  grants  of  hi^ 
predecessors,  or  his  grants;  but  all  those  grants  of  tb^ 
kings,  wherein  they  were  deceived,  the  very  custom  momm 
policy  of  England  makes  them  void  at  this  day. 

Couns.  How  mean  you  that;  for  his  majes^  hatb  giv^J 
a  great  deal  of  land  among  us  since  he  came  into  Englan^l 
and  would  it  stand  with  the  king^s  honour  to  take  it  from  mms 
again? 

JusL  Yea,  my  lord,  very  well  with  the  king'^s  honour,  if 
your  lordship,  or  any  lord  else,  have  under  the  name  of 
low.  land  a  year  gotten  50(M.  land,  and  so  after  that  rate. 

Couns,  I  will  never  believe  that  his  majesty  will  ever  do 
any  such  thing. 

Just  And  I  believe  as  your  lorddiip  doth ;  but  we  sprite 
erewhile  of  those  that  (fissuaded  the  king  ftom  calling  a 
parliament:  and  your  lordship  asked  me  the  reason  why 
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any  man  should  diseuade  it,  or  fear  it,  to  vhidi  this  place 
gives  me  an  cypportunity  to  make  your  lordship  answer; 
kft  though  his  majesty  will  of  himself  never  question  those 
grants,  yet  when  the  commons  shall  make  humble  petition 
to  the  king  in  parliament,  that  it  will  please  his  miyesty  to 
assist  them  in  his  relief,  with  that  which  ought  to  be  his 
own;  which,  if  it  will  please  his  majesty  to  yidd  unto,  the 
house  will  most  willingly  furnish  and  supply  the  rest  i  with 
what  grace  can  his  majesty  deny  that  honest  suit  of  th^rs, 
the  like  having  been  done  in  many  kings^  Umes  before? 
This  proceeding,  my  good  lord,  may  perchance  prove  all 
your  phrases  of  the  king'^s  honour  false  English. 

Couns.  But  this  cannot  concern  many,  and  for  myself  I 
am  sure  it  concerns  me  little. 

Just.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  and  there  are  not  many  that 
di«i«ie  hU  majesty  from  •  parliament. 

Couns.  But  they  are  great  ones,  a  few  of  which  will  serve 
the  turn  well  enough. 

Just.  But,  my  lord,  be  they  ever  so  great,  (as  great  as 
giants,)  yet  if  they  dissuade  the  king  from  his  ready  and 
assured  way  of  hb  subsistence,  they  must  devise  how  the 
king  may  be  elsewhere  supplied;  for  they  otherwise  run  into 
a  dangerous  fortune. 

Cauna.  Hold  you  contented,  »r,  the  king  needs  no  great 
disswasion. 

Just.  My  lord,  kam  of  me,  that  th^e  is  none  of  you  all 
that  can  |neroe  the  king.  It  is  an  essential  property  of  a 
nan  truly  wise,  not  to  open  all  the  boxes  of  his  bosom,  even 
to  those  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  unto  him  ^  for  when  a 
man  is  discovered  to  the  very  bottom,  he  is  after  the  less 
esteemed.  I  dare  undertake,  that  when  your  lordship  hath 
served  the  king  twice  twelve  years  more,  you  will  find  that 
his  ma^ty  hath  reserved  somewhat  beyond  all  your  capa* 
cities.  His  majesty  hath  great  reason  to  put  off  the  parlia- 
ment, as  his  last  refuge,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  make  trial 
d  all  your  loves  to  serve  him,  for  his  majesty  hath  had 
good  experience  how  well  you  can  serve  yoursdves :  but 
when  the  king  finds  that  the  buikling  of  your  own  fortunes 
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and  facdoos  hath  been  the  diligent  studies,  and  the  service 
of  hi.  majesty  but  the  exercises  of  yoar  leisures,  be  nm, 
then  penjumce  cast  himself  upon  the  general  lore  cf  hit 
people  :  of  which,  I  trust,  he  shall  never  be  deceived,  and 
leave  as  many  <^  your  lordships  as  have  pilfered  from  tlie 
crown  to  their  examination. 

Couns.  Well,  ar,  I  take  no  great  jJeasure  in  this  dis- 
pute ;  go  on,  I  |Hay. 

Just.  In  that  king*s  fifteenth  year  he  had  also  a  subsidy, 
which  he  got  by  holding  the  house  together  from  £aster  to 
Christmas,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  depart :  he  had 
also  a  subddy  in  his  ninth  year.  In  his  eleventh  year  the 
commons  did  again  press  the  king  to  take  all  the  tempo- 
ralities  of  the  churchmen  into  his  hands,  which  they  proved 
sufficient  to  maintain  150  earls,  1500  knights,  and  6,400 
esquires,  with  100  hospitals ;  but  not  prevailing,  they  gave 
the  king  a  subady. 

As  for  the  notorious  prince  Henry  the  Fifth,  I  find  that 
he  had  given  him  in  his  second  year  800,000  marks,  and 
after  that  two  other  subadies,  one  in  his  fifih  year,  another 
in  his  ninth,  without  any  disputes. 

In  the  time  of  his  successor  Henry  the  Sixth  there  were 
not  many  subadies.     In  hb  third  year  he  had  a  subody 
a  tonnage  and  poundage.     And  here,  saith  John  Stow, 
gan  those  payments  which  we  call  customs;    because  the^ 
payment  was  continued;  whereas  before  that  time  it 
granted  but  for  a  year,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  king*i 
occasions.     He  had  also  an  aid  and  gathering  <^  money  ii 
his  fourth  year,  and  the  like  in  his  tenth  year,  and  in  hi 
thirteenth  year  a  fifteenth.     He  had  also  a  fifteenth  for 
conveying  of  the  queen  out  of  France  into  England.     I 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that  king  was  the  act  of  resumj^-' 
tion  oi  all  honours,   towns,   castles,   seigniories,    ^Uages^ 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  fees,  &c. ;   bu^ 
because  the  wages  of  the  king'^s  servants  were  by  the  strict' 
ness  of  the  act  also  restrained,  this  act  of  resumption  was 
expounded  in  the  parliament  at  Reading,  the  one  and  thir- 
tieth year  of  the  king'*s  reign. 
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Courts.  I  perceive  that  those  acts  of  resumption  were  or- 
dinary in  former  times;  for  king  Stephen  resumed  the 
lands,  which  in  former  times  he  had  given  to  make  friends 
during  the  civil  wars.  And  Henry  the  Second  resumed  all 
(without  exception)  which  king  Stephen  had  not  resumed ; 
ht  although  king  Stephen  took  back  a  great  deal,  yet  he 
suffered  his  trustiest  servants  to  enjoy  his  gifts. 

Jttst.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  in  after-times  also ;  for  this  was 
not  the  last,  nor  shall  be  the  last,  I  hope.    And  judge  you, 
my  lord,  whether  the  parliaments  do  not  only  serve  the 
^ing,  whatsoever  is  said  to  the  contrary;  for  as  all  king 
Henry  the  Sixth'^s  gifts  and  grants  were  made  void  by  the 
duke  of  York,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
1>y  parliament;  so  in  the  time  of  king  Henry,  when  king 
lEdward  was  beaten  out  again,  the  parliament  of  Westmin- 
ster made  all  his  acts  void,  made  him  and  all  his  followers 
traitors,  and  gave  the  king  many  of  their  heads  and  lands. 
The  parliaments  of  England  do  always  serve  the  king  in 
possession :  it  served  Richard  the  Second  to  condemn  the 
^popular  lords;    it  served  BuUinbrook  to  depose  Richard, 
^hen  Edward  the  Fourth  had  the  sceptre ;   it  made  them 
<11  beggars  that  had  followed  Henry  the  Sixth ;    and   it 
^fid  the  like  for  Henry,  when  Edward  was  driven  out.  The 
parliaments  are  as  the  friendship  of  this  world  is,  which  al- 
*^ays  foUoweth  prosperity.     For  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
^fter  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  had  in  his  thir«- 
'^^nth  year  a  subsidy  freely  given  him;  and  in  the  year 
'^Howing  he  took  a  benevolence  through  England:  which 
^^Intrary   taking  from  the  people   served   that  ambitious 
^^•"^tor  the  duke  of  Bucks.     After,  the  king^s  death  was  a 
t^Uiuable  argument  to  persuade  the  multitude,  that  they 
^^ould  not  permit,  saith  sir  Thomas  More,  his  line  to  reign 
^tiy  longer  upon  them. 

Couns.  Well,  sir,  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  of  Ri- 
^ard  the  Third  in  his  time  ? 

Jtut.  I  find  but  one,  and  therein  he  made  divers  good 
Uws.  For  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
third  year,  had  by  parliament  an  ud  granted  unto  him  to- 
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wards  the  relief  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  then  assailed  by  the 
French  king:  and  although  the  king  did  not  enter  into 
the  war,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  three  estates,  who  £d 
willingly  contribute ;  yet  those  northern  men,  wfaidi  kivcd 
Richiutl  the  Third,  raised  rebellion  under  colour  of  the 
money  imposed,  and  murdered  the  earl  of  Northumberiaod 
whom  the  king  employed  in  that  collecdon.  By  which 
your  lordship  sees,  that  it  hath  not  been  for  taxes  and  im- 
positions alone,  that  the  ill-^&posed  have  taken  aims ;  but 
even  for  those  payments  which  have  been  appointed  fagr 
parliament. 

Couna.  And  what  became  of  these  rebels  ? 

Jutt.  They  were  fairly  hanged,  and  the  money  levied 
notwithstanding.  In  the  king^s  first  year  he  gathered  a 
marvellous  great  mass  of  money  by  a  benevolence,  taking 
pattern  by  this  kind  of  levy  from  Edward  the  Fourth :  bitt 
the  king  caused  it  first  to  be  moved  in  parliament,  where  it 
was  allowed,  because  the  poorer  sort  were  therein  i^iared. 
Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  king  used  some  art;  for  in  his  letters 
he  declared  that  he  would  measure  eveiy  man's  aflfectioiis 
by  his  gifts.  In  the  thirteenth  year  he  had  also  a  subody, 
whereupon  the  Cornish  men  took  arms,  as  the  northern 
men  of  the  bishopric  had  done  in  the  third  year  of  the 
kmg. 

Couns.  It  is  without  example  that  ever  the  people  hai 
rebelled  for  any  thing  granted  by  parliament,  save  in 
king^s  days. 

Ju8t.  Your  lordship  must  conader,  that  he  was  not  over — 
much  beloved ;  for  he  took  many  advantages  upon  tbepeo^ 
pie  and  the  nobility  both. 

Coun$.  And,  I  pray  you,  what  say  they  now  of  the 
impositions  lately  laid  by  the  king^s  majesty  ?  Do  they 
that  they  are  justly  or  unjustly  laid  ? 

Just.  To  impose  upon  all  things  brought  into  the  king- 
dom is  very  ancient :  which  imposing,  frfien  it  hath  beat 
continued  a  certain  time,  is  then  called  customs,  because  the 
subjects  are  accustomed  to  pay  it ;  and  yet  the  great  tai 
upon  wine  is  still  called  impost,  because  it  was  imposed  afker 
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ibe  ordinary  rate  of  payment  had  lasted  many  years.  But 
ire  do  nowadays  understand  those  things  to  be  impositions 
irhich  are  raised  by  the  command  of  princes,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  commonwealth ;  though,  as  I  take  it,  much  of 
that  which  is  now  called  custom  was  at  the  first  imposed  by 
prerogative  royal.  Now  whether  it  be  time  or  consent  that 
makes  them  just,  I  cannot  define.  Were  they  unjust  be- 
ouise  new,  and  not  justifiable  yet  by  time,  or  unjust  be- 
sauae  they  want  a  general  consent  ?  yet  is  thb  rule  of  An- 
itode  verified  in  respect  of  his  majesty,  Minus  timent  ho- 
mnes  injusium  poA  aprincipe  quern  cultarem  Deipukmi. 
f  ea,  my  lord,  they  are  also  the  more  wUlingly  borne,  be- 
auise  all  the  world  knows  they  are  no  new  invention  of  the 
dngfs:  and  if  those  that  advised  his  majesty  to  impose 
hem  had  raised  his  lands  (as  it  was  ofiered  them)  to 
iOyOOOI.  more  than  it  was,  and  his  wards  to  as  much  as 
ifioresaid,  they  had  done  him  far  more  acceptable  service : 
but  they  had  their  own  ends  in  refusing  the  one,  and  accept- 
ing the  other.  If  the  land  had  been  raised,  they  could  not 
bave  selected  the  best  of  it  tor  themselves:  if  the  imposi- 
^taons  had  not  been  laid,  some  of  them  could  not  have  their 
flUk,  or  other  pieces  in  farm,  which  indeed  grieved  the  sub- 
jttt  ten  times  more  than  that  whidi  his  majesty  enjoyeth : 
l>ut  certainly  they  made  a  great  advantage  that  were  the 
^dirisers ;  for  if  any  tumult  had  followed,  his  majesty^s  ready 
*^  had  been  to  have  delivered  them  over  to  the  people. 

Ckmns.  But  think  you  that  the  king  would  have  deli- 
^^t\ed  tbem,  if  any  troubles  had  followed  ? 

Just  I  know  not,  my  lord ;  it  was  Machiavers  counsel 

^  Caesar  Borgia  to  do  it,  and  king  Henry  the  Eighth  deli- 

^^red  up  Empson  and  Dudley;  yea,  the  same  king,  when 

'^  great  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  governed  the  king  and  all 

^  estate,  had  (by  requiring  the  sixth  part  of  every  man^s 

Soods  £ofr  the  king)  raised  a  rebellion,  the  king,  I  say,  dis- 

^^^owed  him  absolutely,  that  had  not  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 

^ad  Suffolk  appeased  the  people,  the  cardinal  had  sung  no 

Hue  mass:  for  these  are  the  words  of  our  story  ;  The  king 

dien  came  to  Westminster  to  the  cardinal^s  palace,  and  as- 
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semUed  there  a  great  council,  in  whidi  be  protested,  ^^  that 
^^  his  mind  was  nerer  to  ask  any  thii^  of  his  oommoos 
^  which  might  sound  to  the  breach  <^  his  kws.*"  Where- 
fore be  then  willed  them  to  know  by  whose  means  thej  were 
so  strictly  given  forth.  Now,  my  lord,  how  the  cardioil 
would  have  shifted  himsdf  by  saying,  **  I  had  the  opnkn 
^^  of  the  judges,^  had  not  the  rebellion  been  appeased,  I 
greatly  doubt. 

Cotnu.  But,  good  sir^  you  blandi  my  question,  and  an- 
swer me  by  examples.  I  ask  you  whether  or  no,  in  any 
such  tumult,  the  people  pretending  against  any  one  or  two 
great  officers,  the  king  should  deliver  them  or  defend 
them? 

Ju8t.  My  good  lord,  the  people  have  not  stayed  for  the 
king^s  delivery,  ndther  in  England  nor  in  France.     Your 
lordship  knows  how  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  jus- 
tice, with  many  others  at  several  times,  have  been  used  hy 
the  rebels;  and  the  marshals,  constables,  and  treasurers  m 
France  have  been  cut  in  jneces  in  Charles  the  Sixth^s  time. 
Now  to  your  lordship^s  questi<xi,  I  say,  that  where  any  man  . 
shall  give  a  king  perilous  advice,  as  may  either  cause  a  le — 
hellion,  or  draw  the  people^s  love  from  the  king,  I  say,  thata 
a  king  shall  be  advised  to  banish  him :  but  if  the  king  di^ 
absolutely  command  his  servant  to  do  any  thing  iliiipli  n  niiijM 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  his  own  peril,  there  is  the 
bound  in  honour  to  defend  him.     But,  my  good  lord,  fc 
conclusion,  there  is  no  man  in  England  that  vrill  lay  any  ii 
venUon  either  grievous  or  against  law  upon  the  king's 
jesty ;  and  therefore  your  lordships  must  share  it  amongst^ 
you. 

Couna.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  hand  in  it ;  Ingram  (I 
think)  was  he  that  propounded  it  to  the  treasurer. 

Just.  Alas,  my  good  lord,  every  poor  waiter  in  the  cut* 
tom-house,  or  every  promoter  might  have  done  it ;  theveit 
no  invention  in  these  things.  To  lay  impositioiis,  and  sdl 
the  king^s  lands,  are  poor  and  common  devices.  It  is  true 
that  Ingram  and  his  fellows  are  odious  men,  and  therdbre 
his  majesty  pleated  the  people  greatly  to  put  him  finom  the 
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ooffenhip.     It  is  better  for  a  prince  to  use  such  a  kind  of 
men,  than  to  countenance  them ;  hangmen  a^  necessary  in 
a  commonwealth,  yet  in  the  Netherlands  none  but  a  hang- 
inan'*s  son  would  marry  a  hangman^s  daughter.     Now,  my 
good  lord,  the  last  gathering  which  Henry  the  Seventh 
made  was  in  the  twentieth  year,  wherein  he  had  another  be- 
nevolence both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  part  of  M'hich  taken 
of  the  poorer  sort,  he  ordained  by  his  testament  that  it 
should  be  restored.     And  for  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  al- 
though he  was  left  in  a  most  plentiful  estate,  yet  he  won- 
derfully pressed  his  people  with  great  payments ;  for  in  the 
beginning  of  his  time  it  was  infinite  that  he  spent  in  mask- 
iKig,  and  tilting,  banqueting,  and  other  vanities,  before  he 
"vras  entered  into  the  most  consuming  expense  of  the  most 
fond  and  fruitless  war  that  ever  king  undertook.     In  his 
Courth  year  he  had  one  of  the  greatest  subsidies  that  ever 
^was  granted;  for  besides  two  fifteens  and  two  dismes,  he 
mssed  David'^s  law  of  capitation,  or  head-money,  and  had  of 
^very  duke  ten  marks,  of  every  earl  five  pounds,  of  every 
lord  four  pounds,  of  every  knight  four  marks,  and  every 
man  rated  at  eight  pound  in  goods  four  marks,  and  so  after 
tlie  rate ;  yea,  every  man  that  was  valued  but  at  forty 
pound  paid  twelvepence,  and  every  man  and  woman  above 
fifteen  years,  fourpence.     He  had  also  in  his   sixth  year 
divers  subadies  granted  him  :  in  his  fourteenth  there  was  a 
tenth  demanded  of  every  man's  goods,  but  it  was  mode- 
vsted.    In  the  parliament  foUowing,  the  clergy  gave  the 
ling  the  half  of  their  spiritual  livings  for  one  year,  and  of 
^  hdty  there  was  demanded  800,000/.  which  could  not  be 
I^Wed  in  England,  but  it  was  a  marvellous  great  gift  that 
die  king  bad  given  him  at  that  time.     In  the  king^s  seven- 
^th  year  was  the  rebellion  before  spoken  of,  wherein  the 
ti^  £wvow«d  the  cardinal :  in  his  seventeenth  year  he 
kth  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  given  by  parliament,  which  were 
befcie  that  time  paid  to  the  pope;  and  before  that  also 
the  money  that  the  king  borrowed  in  his  fifteenth  year  were 
forgiven  him  by  parliament  in  his  seventeenth  year.     In  his 
tbhty-fiftb  year  a  subsidy  was  granted  of  fourpence  the 
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pound  of  every  man  worth  in  goods  from  twenty  diUUBgi 
to  five  pounds,  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  and  upwaid 
of  every  pound  two  shillings ;  and  all  strangersy  demaen, 
and  others,  doubled  this  sum ;  strangers,  not  being  inhahiu 
ants  above  sixteen  years,  fourpenoe  a  head:  all  that  had 
lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from  twenty  to  five,  and  ao  douUe 
as  they  did  for  goods ;  and  the  clergy  gave  sixpeooe  the 
pound.  In  the  thirty-seventh  year  a  benevoIeDoe  wm 
taken,  not  voluntary,  but  rated  by  oommisaixierB,  which  be- 
cause one  of  the  aldermen  refused  to  pay,  be  was  sent  for  t 
soldier  into  Scotland.  He  had  also  anotha*  great  Bubidj 
of  six  shillings  the  pound  of  the  clergy,  and  two  shiUingi 
eightpence  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  four  shillings  th^ 
pound  upon  lands. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  parliament 
gave  the  king  an  aid  of  twelvepence  the  pound  of  goods  of 
his  natural  subjects,  and  two  shillings  the  pound  of  strangen, 
and  this  to  continue  for  three  years ;  and  by  the  statute  of 
the  second  and  third  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  it  may  appear 
the  same  parliament  did  also  give  a  second  aid,  as  follow— 
eth ;  to  wit,  of  every  ewe  kept  in  several  pastures,  three- 
pence ;  of  every  weather  kept  as  aforesaid,  -twopence ;  miS 
every  sheep  kept  in  the   common,  three^halj^penoe.     Tkc 
house  gave  the  king  also  eightpence  the  pound  of 
woollen  cloth,  made  for  sale  throughout  England  for 
years.     In  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  king,  by  reason  ^vf 
the  troublesome  gathering  of  the  pole-money  upon 
and  the  tax  upon  cloth,  this  act  of  subody  was  re] 
and  other  relief  given  the  king;  and  in  the  seventh  jear  be 
had  a  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths. 

In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary,  tonnage  and  'poaxidagt 
were  granted :  in  the  second  year  a  subsidy  was  given  to 
king  Philip  and  to  the  queen.     She  had  also  a  thbd  sub- 
sidy in  annis  4  et  5. 

Eliz.  reg.  Now,  my  lord,  for  the  parliaments  of  the  late 
queen^s  time,  in  which  nothing  new,  nether  head4noo^, 
sheep-money,  escuage,  nor  any  of  these  kinds  of  pajmeati 
was  required,  but  only  the  ordinary  subsiches,  and  those  «i 
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nrnkj  granted  as  demanded,  I  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
your  kifdihip  vrith  any  of  them ;  neither  can  I  inform  your 
kwdaliip  of  all  the  passages  and  acts  which  have  passed,  for 
diej  are  not  extant,  nor  printed. 

Camu.  No,  it  were  but  time  lost  to  speak  of  the  latter ; 
mi  by  those  ihat  are  already  remembered  we  may  judge  of 
the  rest;  for  those  of  the  greatest  importance  are  public. 
But  I  pnay  you  deal  freely  with  me;  what  think  you 
would  be  done  for  his  majesty,  if  he  should  call  a  parlia- 
ment at  this  time,  or  what  would  be  required  at  his  ma^ 
jsa^'^s  hands? 

JuM.  The  first  thing  that  would  be  required  would  be 
the  same  that  was  required  by  the  commons  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  to  wit,  that  if  any  man  <^  the 
conmonsMiouse  should  speak  more  largdy  than  of  duty  he 
ought  to  do,  all  such  ofiences  to  be  pardoned,  and  that  to 
be  txf  record. 

CSoufM.  So  might  every  companion   speak  of  the  king 
i4miI  they  list. 

Juii.  No,  my  lord ;  the  reverence  which  a  vassal  oweth 
to  Us  sovereign  is  always  intended  for  every  speech,  how- 
Mrer  it  must  import  the  good  of  the  king  and  his  estate, 
«1 80  long  k  may  be  easily  pardoned,  otherwise  not ;  for 
is  queen  dizabeth^s  time,  who  gave  freedom  of  speech  in 
^  yrilaments,  when  Wentworth  made  those  motions  that 
^9rt  but  supposed  dangerous  to  the  queen's  estate,  he  was 
prisoned  in  the  Tower,  notwithstanding  the  privilege  of 
^  house,  and  there  died. 

Coims.  What  say  you  to  the  Sicilian  vespers  remembered 
iQ  the  last  parliament  ? 

JuH.  I  say,  he  repented  him  heartily  that  used  that 
ipeecb ;  and,  indeed,  besides  that  it  was  seditious,  this  ex- 
Uttple  held  not.  The  French  in  Sicily  usurped  that  king- 
ima ;  they  neither  kept  law  nor  faith ;  they  took  away  the 
ishtfitanoe  of  the  inhabitants;  they  took  from  them  their 
vivas,  and  xavished  th^  dau^ters,  committing  all  other 
iaaolenctta  that  could  be  imi^ned.  The  king's  majesty  is 
the  natural  lord  of  Engbmd,  his  vassals  of  Scotland  obey 
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the  English  laws ;  if  they  break  them,  they  are  punished 
without  respect :  yea,  bis  majesty  put  one  of  bis  barons  to  a 
shameful  death,  for  being  consenting  only  to  the  death  of  a 
common  fencer ;  and  which  of  these  ever  did  or  durst  com- 
mit any  outrage  in  England :  but  to  say  the  truth,  the  opin- 
ion of  packing  the  last  was  the  cause  of  the  contention  and 
disorder  that  happened. 

Couns.  Why,  sir  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  best  to  compound 
a  parliament  of  the  king*s  servants,  and  others,  that  shall  m 
all  obey  the  king^s  deares  ? 

JusL  Certainly  no;  for  it  hath  never  succeeded  wdl, 
neither  on  the  king'^s  part,  nor  on  the  subjects,  as  by  the 
parliament  before  remembered  your  lordship  may  gather; 
for  from  such  a  composition  do  arise  all  jealouaes  and  all 
contentions.     It  was  practised  in  elder  times,  to  the  great 
trouble  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  loss  and  ruin  of  many: 
it  was  of  latter  time  used  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth^  but 
every  way  to  his  disadvantage.     When  the  king  leaves  him-* 
self  to  his  people,  they  assure  themselves  they  are  trusteA. 
and  beloved  of  their  kings;  and  there  was  never  any 
sembly  so  barbarous,  as  not  to  answer  the  love  and  trust 
their  king.     Henry  the  Sixth,  when  his  estate  was  in 
utterly  overthrown  and  utterly  impoverished,  at  the  humble 
request  of  his  treasurer  made  the  same  known  to  the  house  ^ 
or  otherwise,  using  the  treasurer's  own  words,  he  humUjr 
de^red  the  king  to  take  his  staflP,  that  he  might  save  his 
wardship. 

Couns,  But  you  know,  they  will  presently  be  in  hand 
with  those  impositions  which  the  king  hath  laid  by  his  own 
royal  prerogative. 

Just  Perchance  not,  my  lord ;  but  rather  with  those  im- 
positions that  have  been  by  some  of  your  lordships  laid 
upon  the  king ;  which  did  not  some  of  your  lordships  fear 
more  than  you  do  the  impositions  laid  upon  the  sulgects, 
you  would  never  dissuade  his  majesty  from  a  parliammt : 
for  no  man  doubted  but  that  his  majesty  was  advised  to  lay 
those  impositions  by  his  council ;  and  for  particular  things 
on  whidi  they  were  laid,  the  advice  came  fit>m  petty  fA- 
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lows  (though  DOW  great  ones)  belonging  to  the  custom- 
house. Now,  my  lord,  what  prejudice  hath  his  majesty, 
(his  revenue  being  kept  up,)  if  the  impositions  that  were 
hdd  were  laid  by  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  which 
takes  off  all  grudging  and  complaint 

Conns.  Yes,  air,  but  that  which  is  done  by  tbe  king, 
with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy-council,  is  done  by 
the  king's  absolute  power. 

JusL  And  by  whose  power  is  it  done  in  parliament,  but 
by  the  king^s  absolute  power  P  Mistake  it  not,  my  lord : 
the  three  estates  do  but  advise,  as  the  privy-coundl  doth ; 
whidi  advice  if  the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the  king^s  own 
act  in  the  one,  and  the  king'^s  law  in  the  other ;  for  without 
the  king^s  acceptation,  both  the  public  and  private  advices 
be  but  as  empty  egg-shells:  and  what  doth  his  majesty 
W,  if  some  of  those  things  which  concern  the  poorer  sort 
be  made  free  again,  and  the  revenue  kept  up  upon  that 
vbidi  is  superfluous?  Is  it  a  loss  to  the  king  to  be  beloved 
of  the  commons?  If  it  be  revenue  which  the  king  seeks,  is 
it  not  better  to  take  it  of  those  that  laugh,  than  those  that 
cry?  Yea,  if  all  be  content  to  pay  upon  moderation  and 
dwuige  of  the  species,  is  it  not  more  honourable  and  more 
*>fe  for  the  king  that  the  subject  pay  by  persuasion,  than 
to  have  them  constrained  P  If  they  be  contented  to  whip 
^bemaelves  for  the  king,  were  it  not  better  to  give  them  the 
^  into  their  hands,  than  to  commit  them  to  the  execu- 
tioner? Certainly  it  is  far  more  happy  for  a  sovereign 
ptince  that  a  subject  open  his  purse  willingly,  than  that  the 
*une  be  opened  by  violence.  Besides,  that  when  imposi- 
^>0D8  are  laid  by  parliament,  they  are  gathered  by  the  au- 
tbority  of  the  law,  which,  as  aforesaid,  rejecteth  all  com- 
plaints, and  stoppeth  every  mutinous  mouth :  it  shall  ever 
be  my  prayer,  Uiat  the  king  embrace  the  counsel  of  honour 
*Qd  safety,  and  let  other  princes  embrace  that  of  force. 

Conns,  But,  good  sir,  it  is  his  prerogative  which  the  king 
lUnds  upon,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  king^s  that  the 
pariiaments  do  all  diminish. 
Just.  If  your  lordship  would  pardon  me,  I  would  say 
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then,  that  your  lordsbipV  objections  agttiMt  pavluunents  ii 
ridiculous.     In  former  parlkunents  tbvte  tbings  have  been 
supposed  dishonour  to  the  Iting:  the  first,  that  ikm  subjecU 
have  conditioned  with  the  king,  when  the  king  hatb  needed 
them,  to  have  the  great  charter  confirmed:  the  fleoand, 
that  the  estates  have  madie  treasurers  for  the  necesHoy  and 
profitable  disbursing  at  those  sums  by  them  given  ;  to  tbe 
end,  that  the  kings  to  whom  they  were  given  sboaid  expend 
them  for  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  oom- 
monweal:  the  third,  that  these  have  pressed  the  king  to 
discharge  some  great  officers  of  the  crown^  and  to  citct 
others.     As  touchifig  the  first,  my  lord,  I  would  fiun  learn 
what  disadvantage  the  king»  of  thi&  land  have  bad  by  eon- 
firming  the  great  charter,  the  breach  of  whid^  hatb  served 
only  men  of  your  lordship^s  rank  to  assist  their  own  pos- 
nons,  and  to  punish  and  imprison^  at  their  own  discretion 
the  king^s  poor  subjects,  covering  their  private  hatred  witb 
the  colour  of  the  king^s  service:  for  tbe  king'*8  majesty 
takes  no  man^s  inlieritance,  (as  I  have  said  before,)  nor  any 
man^s  life,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  according  to  the  char^ 
ter :  neither  doth  his  majesty  imprison  any  man,  (matter  a^ 
practice  which  concerns  the  preservation  of  his  escatc  ex — 
cepted,)  but  by  the  law  of  the  hind  ;  and*  yet  he  nsnA  hi^ 
prerogative  as  all  the  kings  of  England  have  ever  used  i^. 
The  supreme  reason  causeth  to  practise  many  tfnngn  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  law.     As  for  insurreetions  and  rebel- 
lions,  it  useth  the  martial,  and  not  tbe  comoNm  law,  with- 
out any  breach  of  the  charter,  the  intent  df  the  charter  cock 
sidered  truly.     Neither  hath  any  subject  made  conspbant, 
fyr  been  grieved,  in  that  the  kings  of  this  land,  for  their  ows 
safeties,  and  preservation  of  their  estates,  have  used  their 
prerogatives,  the  great  engine,  on  which  there  is  written  joS 
Deo.     And,  my  good  lord,  was  not  Buckingham  in  Ea(f- 
land,  and  Biron  in  France,  condemned,  their  peers  vft- 
called  ?  And  withal,  wa^  not  Biron  utteriy  (contrary  to  tbe 
customs  and  privileges  of  the  French)  denied  an  advocsle 
to  assif$t  his  defence  ?  For  where  laws  forecast  cannot  pm^ 
vide   remedies  for  future  dangers,  princes  are  A»€ed  to 
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anist  themseiveft  by  their  prerogatives.  But  that  which 
iMth  been  ever  grievous,  and  the  cause  of  many  troubles 
fery  dangerous,  is,  that  your  lordships,  abusing  the  reasons 
flf  state,  do  punish  and  imprison  the  king^s  subjects  at  your 
pleasure.  It  is  you,  my  lords,  that  when  subjects  have 
sometimes  need  of  the  king^s  prerogative,  do  then  use  the 
itrength  of  the  law ;  and  when  they  require  the  law,  you 
ifflict  them  with  the  prerogative,  and  tread  the  great  charter 
(which  hatJi  been  confirmed  by  sixteen  acts  of  parliament) 
under  your  feet,  as  a  torn  parchment,  or  waste  paper. 

Couns.  Good  sir,  which  of  us  do  in  this  sort  break  the 
gvest  charter  ?  Perchance  you  mean,  that  we  have  advised 
die  king  to  lay  the  new  impositions. 

Ju9t.  No,  my  lord  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  charter 
against  impositions;  and  besides  that,  necessity  doth  per- 
suade them  :  and  if  necessity  do  in  somewhat  excuse  a  pri- 
nte  man,  aJbrHori  it  may  then  excuse  a  prince.  Again, 
the  king'*s  majesty  hath  profit  and  increase  of  revenue  by 
the  impositions :  but  there  are  of  your  lordships  (contrary 
to  the  direct  letter  of  the  charter)  that  imprison  the  king^s 
iibjects,  and  deny  them  the  benefit  of  the  law,  to  the  king^s 
(lii|xofit.  And  what  do  you  otherwise  thereby,  (if  the  im- 
pootioDs  be  in  any  sort  grievous,)  but  rerurvare  dciores  f 
ad  withal  dig  out  of  the  dust  the  long  buried  memory  of 
the  subjects^  former  contentions  with  the  king. 
Cmms.  What  mean  you  by  that  ? 
Jusi.  I  will  tell  your  lordship,  when  I  dare  :  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  enough  for  me  to  put  your  lordship  in  mind,  that 
*  the  estates  in  the  world,  in  the  offence  of  the  people, 
have  either  had  profit  or  necessity  to  persuade  them  to  ad- 
'enture  it ;  of  which,  if  neither  be  urgent,  and  yet  the  sub- 
ject exceedingly  grieved,  your  lordship  may  conjecture,  that 
the  house  will  be  humUe  suitors  for  a  redress.  And  if  it  be 
>  maxim  in  policy  to  please  the  people  in  all  things  in- 
herent, and  never  suffer  them  to  be  beaten  for  the  king^s 
henefit,  (for  there  are  no  blows  forgotten  with  the  smart 
h«t  these ;)  then,  I  say,  to  make  them  vassals  to  vassal,  is 
to  httter  down  those  masterly  buildings,  erected  by  Henry 
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the  Seventh,  and  fortified  by  his  son,  by  which  the  people 
and  gentry  of  England  were  brought  to  depend  on  the 
king  alone.  Yea,  my  good  lord,  our  late  dear  aovere^ 
queen  Elizabeth  kept  them  up,  and  to  th^  advantage,  as 
well  repaired  as  ever  prince  did.  Defend  me,  and  spend 
me,  saith  the  Irish  churl. 

Couns.  Then  you  think,  that  this  violent  breach  of  the 
charter  will  be  the  cause  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  it  in 
the  next  parliament,  which  otherwise  could  never  have  been 
moved. 

Just.  I  know  not,  my  good  lord,  perchance  not ;  for  if 
the  house  press  the  king  to  grant  to  them  all  that  is  theirs 
by  the  law,  they  cannot  in  justice  refuse  the  king  all  that  is 
his  by  the  law.  And  where  will  be  the  issue  of  such  a  con- 
tention ?  I  dare  not  divine,  but  sure  I  am,  that  it  will  tend 
to  the  prejudice  both  of  the  king  and  subject. 

Couns.  If  they  dispute  not  their  own  liberties,  why 
should  they  then  dispute  the  king^s  liberties,  which  we  call 
his  prerogative  ? 

just.  Among  so  many  and  so  diverse  spirits,  no  man  can 
foretell  what  may  be  propounded ;  but,  however,  if  the 
matter  be  not  slightly  handled  on  the  king^s  behalf,  these 
disputes  will  soon  dissolve ;  for  the  king  hath  so  little  need 
of  his  prerogative,  and  so  great  advantage  by  the  laws,  as 
the  fear  of  impairing  the  one,  viz.  the  prerogative,  is  so 
impossible,  and  the  burden  of  the  other,  viz.  the  law,  so 
weighty,  as  but  by  a  branch  of  the  king^s  prerogative,  namdyy 
of  his  remission  and  pardon,  the  subject  is  no  way  able  to 
undergo  it.  This,  my  lord,  is  no  matter  of  flourish,  that  I 
have  said ;  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  unanswerable. 

Couns.  But  to  execute  the  laws  very  severely  would  be 
very  grievous. 

Just.  Why,  my  lord,  are  the  laws  grievous  which  our- 
selves have  required  of  our  kings  ?  and  are  the  prerogatives 
also,  which  our  kings  have  received  to  themselves,  also 
grievous  ?  How  can  such  a  people  then  be  well  pleased  ? 
And  if  your  lordship  confess  that  the  laws  give  too  much, 
why  does  not  your  lordship  urge  the  prerogative,  that  gives 
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May,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  it,  that  except  the  laws 
tter  observed,  the  prerogative  of  a  reli^ous  prince 
mifold  less  perils  than  the  letter  of  the  law  hath. 
y  lord,  for  the  second  and  third,  to  wit,  for  the  ap- 
;  treasurers,  and  removing  of  counsellors,  our  kings 
ermore  laughed  them  to  scorn  that  have  pressed 
r  these^  and,  after  the  parliament  dissolved,  took  the 
xf  the  treasurers  of  the  parliament,  and  recalled  or 
the  officers  discharged ;  or  else  they  have  been  con- 
that  some  such  persons  should  be  removed  at  the  re- 

*  the  whole  kingdom,  which  they  themselves,  out  of 
ble  natures,  would  not  seem  willing  to  remove. 

f.  Well,  sir,  would  you,  notwithstanding  all  these 
Its,  advise  his  majesty  to  call  a  parliament  ? 

It  belongs  to  your  lordships,  who  enjoy  the  king^s 
and  are  chosen  for  your  able  wisdom,  to  advise  the 
[t  were  a  strange  boldness  in  a  poor  and  private  per- 
idvLse  kings  attended  with  so  understanding  a  coun- 
it,  belike,  your  lordships  have  conceived  some  other 
V  money  may  be  gotten  otherwise.  If  any  trouble 
bi^en,  your  lordship  knows  that  then  there  were 

so  dangerous  for  a  king  as  to  be  without  money, 
unent  cannot  assemble  in  hiEiste ;  but  present  dangers 
hasty  remedies.     It  will  be  no  time  then  to  discon- 

subjects  by  using  any  unordinary  ways. 
s.  Well,  sir,  all  this  notwithstanding,  we  dare  not  ad- 
king  to  call  a  parliament ;  for  if  it  should  succeed  ill, 
>  advise,  should  fall  into  the  king^s  disgrace.  And 
ing  be  driven  into  any  extremity,  we  can  say  to  the 
lat  because  we  found  it  extremely  unpleasing  to  his 

to  hear  of  a  parliament,  we  thought  it  no  good 
3  to  make  such  a  motion. 

My  lord,  to  the  first,  let  me  tell  you,  that  there 
'er  any  just  prince  that  hath  taken  any  advantage  of 
3688  of  counsels  which  have  been  founded  on  reason. 

*  that,  were  to  fear  the  loss  of  the  bell,  more  than 
I  of  the  steeple ;  and  were  also  the  way  to  beat  all 
xn  the  studies  of  the  king^s  service.     But  for  the  se- 
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oond,  where  you  say  you  can  excuse  younelves  upon  the 
king^s  own  protesting  against  a  parliament,  the  king  upoi 
better  consideration  may  encounter  that  finesse  of  yours. 

Couns.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Just.  Even  by  declaring  himself  to  be  indiffieient,  by  call- 
ing your  lordships  together,  and  deUvering  to  yoa,  thai  he 
hears  how  his  loving  subjects  in  general  are  willing  to  sup- 
ply him,  if  it  please  him  to  call  a  parliament ;  for  that  wit 
the  common  answer  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England,  when  the 
late  benevolence  was  commanded.  In  whid^  respect,  tod 
because  you  come  short  in  all  your  projects,  and  because  it 
is  a  thing  most  dangerous  for  a  king  to  be  without  treasute, 
he  requires  such  of  you,  as  either  mislike,  or  rather  fear  a 
parUament,  to  set  down  your  reasons  in  writing,  for  wbicb 
you  either  misliked  or  feared  it.  And  such  as  wish  and 
desire  it,  to  set  down  answers  to  your  objectiona ;  and  so 
shall  the  king  prevent  the  calling  or  not  calling  a  pailia- 
ment,  as  some  of  your  great  counsellors  have  done  in  mmj 
other  things,  shrinking  up  their  shoulders,  and  sayiiig.  The 
king  will  have  it  so. 

Couns,  Well,  &dr,  it  grows  late,  and  I  will  bid  you  fare- 
well ;  only  you  shall  take  well  with  you  this  advice  of 
nnne,  that  in  all  that  you  have  said  against  our  greatest, 
those  men  in  the  end  shall  be  your  judges  in  tbeir  own 
cause :  you,  that  trouble  yourself  with  reformation,  are  like 
to  be  well  rewarded.  Hereof  you  may  assure  yourself,  that 
we  will  never  allow  of  any  invention,  how  profitable  soever, 
unless  it  proceed,  or  seem  to  proceed,  from  ourselves. 

Just,  If  then,  my  l(»t],  we  may  presume  to  say,  that 
princes  may  be  unhappy  in  any  thing,  ceitainly  they  aie 
unhappy  in  nothing  more,  than  in  suffering  themsdves  to 
be  so  enclosed.     Agcun  ;  if  we  may  believe  Phny,  who  tdb 
us,  that  it  is  an  ill  sign  of  prosperity  in  any  kingdbea  or 
state,  where  such  as  deserve  well  find  no  other  reeompeBse 
than  the  contentment  of  their  own  consciences ;  a  far  worse 
sign  is  it,  where  the  justly  accused  shall  take  revenge  of  the 
}u8t  accuser.     But,  my  good  lord,  there  is  this  hope  le- 
maining,  that  seeing  he  hath  been  abused  by  them  he  trusted 
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DBt,  be  will  noC  fbr  the  fiiture  dishonour  his  judgment,  (so 
iL  if^Drmed  by  Im  own  expeiienoei,)  as  to  expose  such  of 
!>  vassals  as  have  hod  no  other  motiTes  to  serve  him  than 
aply  the  love  of  his  person  and  estate^  to  their  revenge, 
lo  have  only  hetm  moved  by  the  love  of  their  own  ^r- 
Bes  and  their  glory. 

CbffSM.  But,  good  sir,  the  king  hath  not  been  deceived 
ran. 

•A»8i.  No,  ray  lord,  neither  have  all  been  trusted ;  nei- 
•r  doth  the  world  accuse  all,  but  believe  that  there  be 
Mng  your  lordships  very  just  and  worthy  men,  as  well  of 
m  nobUity  as  others ;  but  those,  though  most  honoured  in 
m  oonraonwealth,  yet  have  not  been  most  employed. 
ovr  lordship  knows  it  well  enough,  that  three  or  four  of 
m»  lordships  have  thought  your  hands  strong  enough  to 
Mr  up  akme  the  weightiest  affiurs  in  the  commonwealth ; 
id  strong  enough  all  the  lands  have  found  them,  to  beat 
nm  whom  they  pleased. 

Couns,  I  understand  you ;  but  how  sh^l  it  appear  that 
icy  have  only  sought  themselves  P 

Ju^.  There  needs  no  perspective  glass  to  discern  it; 
w  neither  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war,  in  matters  of  re- 
sane^  and  matters  of  trade,  any  thing  hath  happened  either 
'love  or  judgment.  No,  my  lord,  there  is  not  any  action 
tb^is  eminent,  greac  or  small,  the  greatness  of  themselves 
tly  excepted. 

Cmms,  It  is  all  one ;  your  papers  can  neither  answer  nor 
ply  ;  we  can.  Besides,  you  tell  the  king  no  news  in  deli- 
SFnig  these  complaints,  for  he  knows  as  much  as  can  be 
Whim. 

Jktain  For  the  first,  my  lord,  whereas  he  hath  once  the 
asons  of  things  delivered  him,  your  lordriiips  shall  need  to> 
\  wieU  advised  in  their  answers.  There  is  no  sophistry 
iH  serve  the  turn,  where  the  judge  and  understanding  are 
itfi^  supreme.  For  the  second,  to  say,  that  his  majesty 
laars^  moA  cares  not ;  that,  my  lord,  were  but  to  deqpmr  all 
s  fakhftil  subjects.  But  by  jFour  favour,  my  lord,  we  see 
m  contrary  :  we  find  now  that  there  is  no  such  singular 
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power  as  there  hath  been. '  Justice  is  described  with  a  ba- 
lance in  her  hand,  holding  it  even,  and  it  bangs  as  eren 
now  as  ever  it  did  in  any  king'*s  days ;  for  singular  au- 
thority begets  but  general  oppression. 

Cauns.  However  it  be,  that  is  nothing  to  you  that  ha?e 
no  interest  in  the  king^s  favour,  nor  perhaps  in  his  opinioii; 
and  concerning  such  a  one,  the  misliking,  or  but  miscon- 
ceiving of  any  hard  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  will  give  ar- 
gument to  the  king,  either  to  condemn  or  reject  the  whole 
discoMiJse*  And  however  his  majesty  may  neglect  your  in- 
formations, you  may  be  sure  that  others  (at  whom  you 
point)  will  not  neglect  thdr  revenges :  you  will  therefore 
confess  it  (when  it  is  too  late)  that  you  are  exceeding 
sorry  that  you  have  not  followed  my  advice.  Remember 
cardinal  Wolsey,  who  lost  all  men  for  the  king^s  service ; 
and  when  their  malice  (whom  he  grieved)  had  outlived  tbe^ 
king^s  affection,  you  know  what  became  of  him  as  we& 
as  I. 

Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  I  know  it  well,  that  malice  hath  ^ 
longer  life  than  either  love  or  thankfulness ;  for  as  we  alwajrs 
take  more  care  to  put  off  pain  than  to  en)oy  pleasure, 
cause  the  one  has  no  intermission,  and  with  the  other  we 
often  satisfied  ;  so  it  is  in  the  smart  ot  injury,  and  memory 
of  good  turns.     Wrongs  are  written  in  marble ;  benefits  axe 
sometimes  acknowledged,  rarely  requited.     But,  my  lord, 
we  shall  all  do  the  king  great  wrong,  to  judge  him  by  com- 
mon rules  or  ordinary  examples;  for  seeing  his  majestjr 
hath  greatly  enriched  and  advanced  those  that  have  but 
pretended;  his  service,  no  man  need  doubt  of  his  goodness 
towards  those  that  perform  any  thing  wct^thy  reward.    Nay^ 
the  not  taking  knowledge  of  those  of  his  own  vassals  that' 
have  done  him  wrong,  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  the  r&- 
linqui3hing  of  those  that  do  him  right  is  to  be  suspected.   C 
am  therefore,  my  lord,  held  to  my  resolution  by  these  tw(v 
bendes  the  former :  the  first,  that  God  would  nev6r  have 
blest  him  with  so  many  years,  and  in  so  many  actions,  yea, 
in  all  his  actions,  had  he  paid  his  honest  servants  with  evil 
for  good.     The  second,  where  your  lordship  tells  me,  that 
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I  shall  be  sorry  for  not  following  your  advice ;  I  pray  your 
lordship  to  believe,  that  I  am  no  way  subject  to  the  common 
sorrowing  of  worldly  men ;  this  maxim  of  Plato  being  true, 
Dolores  omnes  ex  amove  animi  erga  corpus  nascuntur; 
but  for  my  body,  my  mind  values  it  at  nothing. 
Omns,  What  is  it  then  you  hope  for,  or  seek  ? 
J%ist.  Neither  riches,  nor  honour,  or  thanks ;  but  only  seek 
to  satisfy  iiis  majesty,  (which  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
We  done  in  matters  of  more  importance,)  that  I  have 
lived  and  will  die  an  honest  man. 


9  JACOBI. 


A  DISCOURSE 


TOUCHINU 


MATCH  PROPOUNDED  BY  THE  SAVOY  AN 


BETWBEN 


THE  LADY  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  PIEDMONT. 


O  obey  the  commandment  of  my  lord  the  prince,  I  have 
It  you  my  opinion  of  the  match  lately  desiivd  hy  the 
ike  of  Savoy,  and  propounded  by  his  own  ambafisador, 
tween  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his  majesty'^s  eldest  and  only 
nriving  daughter,  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont ;  with  an 
erture  (as  I  have  heard)  of  a  cross  marriage  between  the 
38t  excellent  and  hopeful  prince  of  Wales  and  the  eldest 
4ighter  of  the  said  duke. 

Now  as  by  the  first,  to  wit,  by  the  match  with  the  lady 
lizabeth,  the  duke^s  son,  of  a  Spanish  race,  may  in  the  fu- 
ire  (if  it  should  please  God  to  lay  such  a  heavy  burden 
poD  us)  become  king  of  England;  so  by  the  second, 
^ough  the  Savoyan  had  no  heirs  male,  yet  would  it  not  be 
^  for  a  king  of  England  to  recover  the  right  of  those 
nic^)afitics,  all  France  being  interjacent.  For  one  of  the 
UKt  renowned  kings,  and  the  most  valiant,  that  ever  France 
«d,  spent  more  ia  the  obtaining  and  defence  of  that  part  of 
^^oj  and  Piedmont,  which  fell  unto  him  by  Louisa  his 
■Hither,  heir  to  her  brother  Philibert,  than  both  those  petty 
''Evinces  could  be  valued  to  be  worth.  And  if  those  of 
i^liouse  c^  Austria  and  of  Spain  thou^it  it  a  matter  so 
'^Geecfing  perilous  for  a  French  king  to  possess  that  barren 
■'^dem ;  much  more  will  the  French  esteem  it  dangerous 
^f  them,  that  a  king  of  England  should  inherit  it.  The 
^^n  why,  I  need  not  tell  you.     But  we  will  leave  these 
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considerations  to  their  far-off  possibilities ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time take  it  for  granted,  that  marriages  between  foragn 
princes,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  politic :  for  wheresoever 
they  employ  their  own  affections,  judging  by  persons  pre- 
sented, and  not  by  pictures  representing,  they  commonly 
make  choice  of  their  own  subjects.  Now  this  policy  in 
marriages  hath  either  respect  to  the  enlarging  of  dominioQ 
and  uniting  of  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and  other  principali- 
ties ;  as  by  a  marriage  the  duchy  of  *  Bretagne,  and  other 
seigniories  in  France,  were  annexed  to  that  crown ;  by  i 
^  marriage  the  Netherlands  became  subject  to  the  princes  of 
Austria,  and  Castile  to  Arragon,  and  Portugal  to  Castile, 
&c.  or  to  the  ending  of  some  great  war,  and  the  establidt- 
ing  of  peace ;  as  when  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  married  the 
lady  Germaine  of  Foix ;  when  king  Francis  the  First  mar- 
ried queen  Eleanor ;  Philip  the  Second  the  lady  Elizabeth 
of  France,  and  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  the  lady 
Margaret,  sister  to  king  Henry  the  Second  of  France :  or, 
lastly,  it  hath  respect  to  the  combination  and  league  against 
some  other  king,  or  estate,  powerful  and  suspected. 

Now  for  the  first,  I  think  his  majesty  holds  nothing  more 
impossible,  nor  any  thing  less  profitable,  than  the  inherit 
ance  of  Savoy :  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  king  of  France) 
or  a  king  of  Spain,  they  will  never  (if  their  powers  fail  them 
not)  endure  the  uniting  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  to  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  powerful  in  itself.  It  was  a  long  war,  a 
cruel  and  costly  one,  made  for  the  defence  of  the  duchy  d 
Milan,  and  to  keep  it  a  duchy  apart  from  the  Imperial, 
Spanish,  and  French.  For  the  second,  to  wit,  the  esU- 
blishing  a  peace  after  a  long  war,  as  there  never  was  any 
effect  without  a  cause  ;  so  to  those  things  that  never  had  be* 
ginning,  there  never  was  any  man  that  took  care  to  give 
end  or  conclusion. 

For  the  third,  namely,  a  combination  against  some  power- 
ful or  suspected  enemy,  I  know  no  Christian  prince  so 
powerful  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  out  of  doubts 
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be  estate  of  Savoy  cannot  be  changed  by  any  alliance,  for 
:  hath  ever  depended,  and  must  ever  depend,  ^ther  upon 
iVanoe  or  Spain.  And  for  the  strengthening  our  king,  or 
lie  levy  of  an  army  in  those  parts,  either  against  France  or 
^pain,  the  least  of  the  cantons  of  Switzers,  or  the  meanest  of 
be  German  princes,  may  be  of  far  more  use  to  the  king^s 
oajesty,  than  the  duke  of  Savoy  can  be.  Certainly,  that 
knroy  cannot  but  depend  on  Spain,  it  is  manifest  enough ; 
or  thus  the  case  stands  between  those  princes :  the  duke 
lath  yet  living  four  sons :  he  had  five,  but  the  eldest  was 
MucNied  in  Spain,  because  the  king  bound  himself  to  give 
lie  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  first  and  eldest  son  borne  by  his 
laughter. 

The  second  is  now  prince  of  Piedmont,  called  don  Phili- 
bert ;  Uves  with  the  duke  his  father,  but  of  less  hope  by 
Enr  ithan  don  Philip  his  brother  was. 

His  third  son,  don  Victorio  Amadeo,  knight  of  Malta,  is 

the  great  commander  of  St.  John'^s  in  Spain,  worth  one 

hmidred  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  withal  generid  of  aU 

the  king  of  Spain^s  galleys ;  a  place  of  great  honour  and 

pnfit* 

The  fourth  son  is  a  cardinal,  and  hath  the  one  half  of 
the  profit  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  is  promised 
tbe  whole  after  the  death  of  the  now  bishop ;  an  estate 
worth  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year. 

The  fifth,  don  Thomaso,  with  whom  the  mother  the  lady 
Citharine  of  Austria  died,  a  prince  of  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
tad  hath  also  a  pension  out  of  Spain,  but  hath  not  yet  ac- 
quired any  particular  title. 

Hereby  it  is  easy  to  judge,  whether  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
I7  the  power  of  Savoy,  will  abandon  all  these  pensions  and 
{vrferments,  and  enter  into  a  war  with  the  king  of  Spain 
^^  the  duchy  of  Milan,  or  for  the  quarrel  of  any  other 
pnooe;  seeing  Milan  itself,  when  it  was  a  duchy  apart,  was 
*^  a  prindpaUty  of  greater  force  than  Savoy  and  Pied- 
■DQiit  Shall  we  then  hope,  that  he  will  ofiend  the  king  of 
Spib  in  respect  of  England  ?  Certainly  it  were  madness  so 
^  do.     Milan  is  too  near  him;  and  so  are  both  Spain 
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and  Naples;  and  England  too  far  off.  They  are  ever  like 
to  be  neighbours ;  England  never  like  to  be.  Again ;  that 
he  will  ever  be  used  against  the  French  for  the  English,  it 
is  very  improbable :  he  hath  been  too  well  beaten  for  that 
fault ;  I  mean  for  joining  himself  agunst  the  French,  though 
not  for  us.  For  that  he  is  a  prince  of  no  strength,  if  the 
king  of  France  draw  his  sword  against  him,  Fraoids  I.  had 
resolved  us ;  who,  in  despite  of  all  the  assistance  of  Charlet 
V.  when  he  returned  victorious  out  of  Africa,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  armies  which  the  s^d  emperor  employed 
in  the  duke^s  defence ;  and  notwithstanding  his  fordble  in- 
vading of  Picardy,  thereby  to  drain. the  French  out  of 
Piedmont ;  and  notwithstanding  (ere  yet  the  war  had  ended) 
that  king  Henry  VIII.  of  England  d^d  also  invade  Franoe 
with  a  most  puissant  army ;  yet  did  Francis  I.  by  the  eirl 
of  St.  Paul,  take  from  him  his  duchy  of  Savoy  in  a  short 
time,  and  by  other  his  commanders  possess  Turin,  the 
chief  city  of  Piedmont,  with  the  greatest  part  of  all  that 
principality ;  and  held  both  the  one  and  the  other  from  the 
year  1538  to  the  year  1544;  when  with  a  daughter  of 
France,  or  rather  out  of  commiseration,  it  was  restored. 

This  is  true ;  and  it  is  all  the  good  our  king  of  Ei^kod 
can  expect  from  Savoy,  that  he  must  either  iabandoo  his 
son-in-law,  if  either  France  or  Spiun  oppress  him,  which 
were  too  great  a  dishonour ;  or  he  must  enter  into  a  irar 
for  his  defence,  which  were  too  great  a  charge.  And  his 
majesty  doth  well  know,  that  while  the  league  stands  be- 
tween him  and  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  is  invindble  by 
them,  and  they  by  him ;  and  that  all  other  petty  comUnar 
tions  will  be  rather  chargeable  than  profitable. 

And  if  any  man  shall  tell  the  king,  that  by  having  the 
duke  of  Savoy  at  his  devotion,  he  may  offend  France  wheiH 
ever  he  pleaseth ;  his  majesty  may  look  into  the  exploits  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  what  flowers  and  fruit  that  war  ci  lM 
in  France  brought  forth.     For  king  Henry  VIII.  had  no^ 
only  a  duke  of  Savoy,  but  a  duke  of  Bourbofti,  a  kii^  of 
Arragon,  and  an  emperor  the  most  ambitious  and  undertak*^ 
ing  prince  that  Germany  hath  seen  for  many  ages :  he  Imm^ 
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iso  the  Low  Countries,  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Artois,  to 
in  with  him,  and  he  with  them,  against  the  French :  but 
ft  us  see  what  he  brought  to  pass. 

In  the  year  1512,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  persuaded 
[enry  VIII.  to  send  an  army  of  EngUsh  into  Biscay,  and 
f  the  way  of  Bayonne  to  invade  Guienne ;  by  the  coun- 
aiance  of  whose  forces,  and  while  the  English  affronted 
le  French  in  those  parts,  Ferdinand  conquered  the  king- 
om  of  Navarre,  deferring  his  assistance  of  king  Henry 
III.  till  the  next  year ;  and  so  the  English  returned  with 
great  deal  of  loss,  and  more  dishonour. 
In  the  year  1513  king  Henry  did  not  only  set  out  a  fleet 
r  ^ps  of  war  against  the  French,  and  gave  the  emperor 
ie  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards  the  levying  an  army 
» invade  Burgundy;  but  the  king  landed  in  France  with 
9^000  foot  and  5000  men  at  arms,  and  was  persuaded  by 
le  onperor  to  besiege  Terouenne,  a  town  of  as  much  use 
I  the  English,  as  if  it  had  been  seated  in  Arabia.  Neither 
id  he  gain  any  foot  of  ground  else  by  the  emperor'^s  as- 
Kstance ;  neither  could  he  succour  or  relieve  that  city  with- 
mt  an  army  of  equal  strength  to  that  by  which  it  was  won ; 
to  wit,  an  army  consisting  of  40,000  foot  and  5000  barbed 
liorae. 

In  the  year  1515  he  again  paid  divers  regiments  of 
Switzers  against  king  Francis  (because  the  said  king  sent 
die  duke  of  Albany  into  Scotland)  for  the  protection  of 
long  James  V.,  king  Henry^s  own  nephew,  and  his  majesty ^s 
puid&ther. 

In  the  year  1522  he  renewed  the  war  against  Francis  I. 
Old  entered  into  league  against  him  with  the  emperor,  the 
pofie,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines ;  and  after 
>the  £nglish  army  had  in  vain  bemeged  Hesdin,  and  set  fire 
<A  Dourlans,  dispeopled  and  abandoned  unto  them,  they 
pivately  hasted  homeward ;  and  in  exchange  for  a  great 
^  of  treasure  and  time  spent,  they  returned  again  loaden 
^  nothing  but  poverty  and  diseases. 

In  the  year  155^  he  invaded  France  with  the  like  suc- 
^  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  took  certain  small  towns  to- 
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day^  and  lost  them  again  to-morrow ;  and  spent  a  world  of 
treasure  to  be  laughed  at. 

In  the  year  1524  it  was  promised,  that  all  former  erron 
should  be  amended,  and  France  should  be  conquered  for 
king  Henry  by  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bouiboiit 
who  received  of  king  Henry  100,000  crowns  for  the  fint 
month;  and  so  much  they  were  to  have  monthly  during 
the  same  war. 

But  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  the  preservation  d 
the  duchy  of  Milan  was  more  profitable  than  the  invasioi 
of  France,  spent  our  king^s  crowns  merrily  in  that  good 
city :  so  as  when  king  Henry  had  spent  all  the  treasure 
left  him  by  that  provident  king  Henry  VII. ;  all  that  mam 
of  monies  made  by  the  dissolutions  of  the  abbeys,  and  all 
that  England  could  yield  him  besides,  in  war  against  the 
French,  assisted  also  therein  by  all  the  foreign  priooes  and 
states,  he  had  nothing  remaining  of  all  those  great  expenm 
of  treasure,  arms,  and  the  body  of  men,  but  the  poor  town 
of  Boulogne,  the  restitution  of  which  to  the  French,  king 
Henry  himself  promised ;  but  being  prevented  by  deatb, 
the  same  was  delivered  up  by  Edward  his  son.     What  ac- 
count can  we  make  therefore  of  Savoy,  since  neither  Charles 
the  emperor,  nor  all  that  joined  with   him  and  with  the 
English  against  the  French,  would  put  us  in  posseaaon  of 
one  good  place  in  eighteen  or  twenty  years^  war  ?>  But,  or, 
that  which  we  are  to  consider  in  this  treaty  is,  whether  it 
doth  not  drag  after  it  some  Spanish  exploit.     Tar  it  b  cer« 
tain  that  the  Castilians,  and  those  of  whom  these  princes 
are  descended,  have  gotten  no  less  by  the  traffick  ci  their 
marriages  than  they  have  done  by  the  trade  of  their  Indies^ 
of  which,  because  the  instances  are  many,  I  will  remembe^^ 
unto  you  some  few,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  own 
ing. 

In  the  year  1508,  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  (audiQr< 
ized  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  his  father-inJaw,)  made 
peace  with  Lewis  XII.  promising^  that  his  son  Chailii^ 
(afterwards  emperor)  should  marry  the  lady  Claudia,  the^ 
king'^s  daughter ;  which  marriage  was  solemnly  sworn 
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erfarmed  at  Blois.  But  what  was  the  end  of  this  love- 
lakiDg,  other  than  to  persuade  king  Lewis,  that^  according 
>  the  division  made  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  the 
panish  and  French,  the  French  king  should  enjoy  his 
art,  and  the  Spanish  his,  and  all  war  and  debate  take  end  ? 
IHiereupon,  while  Lewis  (meaning  all  things  in  good  faith) 
fleeted  to  reinforce  and  to  supply  his  army  in  those  parts, 
lonsalvo,  according  to  his  secret  instructions,  (and  notwith- 
tanding  that  this  peace  was  procliumed  through  all  Naples, 
nd  commandments  sent  to  Gonsalvo  by  the  archduke  to 
batain  from  all  acts  of  hostility,)  set  upon  the  French  un- 
wares,  defeated  the  duke  of  Antry  and  mons.  D^Aubigny, 
nd  following  the  advantage  of  his  former  victory,  over- 
lirew  the  remainder  of  the  French  army,  led  by  that  valiant 
lake  of  Nemours,  who  lost  himself,  with  all,  in  effect, 
lat  the  French  possessed  in  that  kingdom.  And  yet  this 
"as  not  all  the  use  the  Spaniard  made  of  this  lady ;  for 
fter  that  Lewis  XII.  had  sent  a  new  army  into  Italy,  for 
fe  recovery  of  Naples,  commanded  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
irow  thereof  by  the  marquis  of  Salluco,  (the  Spaniard 
ring  not  as  yet  strongly  settled  in  his  new  conquests,)  the 
nmer  marriage  was  again  to  be  confirmed,  and  in  recom- 
enae  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  investi- 
ire  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  promised  to  king  Lewis, 
ad  his  heirs  male,  and  for  want  of  heirs  male  to  the  lady 
llaudia  and  Charles  her  imaginary  husband :  and  to  make 
.  a  plain  bargain,  king  Lewis  was  to  pay  unto  Maximilian 
gieat  sum  of  money,  which  was  presently  sent  by  the  car- 
inal  of  Amboise  at  Haguenau  in  Alsatia ;  but  this  money 
mB  never  repaid,  this  match  never  effected,  nor  the  duchy 
f  Milan  ever  delivered  into  the  French  possesion.  In  the 
eck  of  this,  and  upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Cas- 
Ue,  Ferdinand  of  Arragbn,  fearing  to  be  dispossessed  of 
Castile  and  Leon  by  his  son-in-law  the  archduke  Philip, 
who,  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  queen  Isabel, 
ris  now  lawful  king  thereof,)  sought  peace  with  Lewis 
ill.  and  to  that  end  took  to  wife  the  lady  Germain  de 
^tAXf  aster  to  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  king's  niece,  upon  con- 
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didon  that  Lewis  should  resign  all  that  part  of  Naples 
unto  which  he  had  right,  and  that  Ferdinand  should  pay  to 
Lewis  700^000  ducats. 

In  conclusion,  the  Spaniards  got  the  start ;  for  the  Frendi 
king  delivered  those  few  places  which  they  had  held  in 
Naples,  and  withal  resigned  his  right  to  the  rest ;  but  as  for 
the  money  promised,  the  same  was  never  paid  unto  this 
day. 

What  use  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  made  by  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  con- 
quest of  Navarre  hath  told  us. 

For  a  fifth  marriage  (the  archduke  Philip,  father  to 
Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  being  dead)  it  was  accorded, 
that  Charles,  now  archduke  of  Austria  and  king  of  Cas- 
tile, should  take  to  wife  Ren^e,  daughter  to  Lewis  XII. 
deceased  ;  and  that  Francis  I.  his  successor,  should  give  in 
dowry  with  the  said  lady  the  duchy  of  Berry,  and  600,000 
crowns ;  and  that  Ren6e  should  ^ve  up  to  king  Francis  all 
her  right,  both  by  father  and  mother,  of  the  duchy  of  Mi^ 
Ian :  and  this  marriage  proceeded  so  far,  as  all  conditions 
were  agreed  on  and  sworn  between  the  princes. 

In  the  mean  while  the  great  Ferdinand  dies;  and  now 
comes  Charles  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  upon  the  stage;  who  inherited  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  as  well  in  all  his  kingdoms,  as  in  his  subtleties 
and  breach  of  faith. 

And  to  the  end  that  he  might  obtain  of  king  Francb  a 
passage  by  the  way  of  France  into  Spain,  as  well  to  possess 
himself  of  his  kingdoms  there,  as  to  fortify  Navarre,  lately 
conquered,  he  creates  a  peace  with  France,  (made  fearful 
unto  him  by  the  great  overthrow  ^ven  to  the  Swits^rs  at 
the  battle  of  Marignan ;)  and  instead  of  Ren6e,  daughter 
to  Lewis,  he  desired  the  lady  Louisa,  daughter  to  kii^ 
Francis,  presently  reigning,  Ren^e  being  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  alliance,  Lyons  was  ap> 
pointed;  where  it  was  concluded  by  the  deputies^  that  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre  should  be  restored  to  Henry  of  Al- 
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nt^  son  to  John  of  Albret,  and  father  to  Foix,  lately  de- 

Eised. 

That  king  Francis  should,  by  way  of  dowry  to  his  daugh- 

r,  clearly  re^gn  all  his  right  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and 

larles  was  to  pay  unto  the  king  150,000  ducats  yearly 

vrards  the  maintenance  of  Louisa  his  wife,  till  she  became 

full  age;  with  divers  other  conditions  agreed  to  and 
^om. 

But  this  lady  dying  after,  a  marriage  was  concluded  be- 
'een  the  said  Charles  and  king  Francises  younger  daugh- 
Ty  upon  the  former  conditions. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  emperor  Maximilian  leaves  the 
irld ;  and  Charles,  not  contented  with  all  the  kingdoms  of 
sain,  (Portugal  excepted,)  nor  with  all  the  dukedoms  and 
rldoms  of  the  Netherlands,  nor  with  the  kingdoms  of  Si- 
J,  but  he  affects  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  dealt  not 
erein  as  king  Francis,  who  had  the  same  ambition ;  but 
iving  new  settled  his  estates  in  Spain,  Naples,  and  Na- 
irre,  which  he  could  not  but  by  the  pretence  of  the  afore- 
id  marriage,  he  raised  an  army  on  the  sudden,  which 
uorched  towards  Francfort^  and  assuring  thereby  those  of 
OS  own  party,  and  discouraging  the  rest,  he  was  forthwith 
lected  emperor  of  Germany. 

And  now  he  forgets  his  father-in-law  king  Francis ;  for- 
gets the  restitution  of  Navarre ;  forgets  the  pension  pro- 
inised  to  the  lady  Louisa ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  took  to 
^fe  the  sister  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  with  whom  he 
^  a  great  mass  of  money,  to  maint^n  his  war  against  the 
^''eoch. 

By  this  you  may  see  to  what  great  advantage  these  princes 
•^  the  sacrament  of  marriage ;  for  being  twice  promised 

ften^,  and  twice  married  to  the  daughters  of  Francis  I. 
^  once  given  to  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
^^ing  served  his  turn  by  them  all,  he  left  them  to  seek  new 
^nunours.  And  it  is  well  noted  by  those  that  knew  the 
^Jries  of  those  times,  that  before  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where 
^Qg  Francis  was  made  prisoner,  Charles  always  wrote  to 
ing  Henry  VIII.  "  Your  son  and  cou»n  Charles  ;^  Mk 

Q  4 
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never  after  that  time  did  he  afford  him  one  line  but  by  his 
secretaries;  nor  ever  after  subscribed  more  than  nmple 
Charles.  And  by  deluding  king  Henry  by  promise  of 
being  his  son-in-law,  he  did  not  only  borrow  great  sums  of 
money  of  him,  but  drew  him  often  into  France,  to  the  greit 
prejudice  of  that  nation* 

But  we  may  not  end  here ;  for  Charles,  that  had  himsdf 
married  so  many  wives,  had  also  store  for  other  men ;  for, 
the  better  to  confirm  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  his  disloyalty 
against  his  sovereign  lord  king  Francis,  he  promised  him  his 
own  sister,  Eleanor,  widow  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal; 
but  that  poor  duke  finding  himself  derided,  died  soon  after 
in  the  ditch  of  Rome,  as  he  offered  to  assail  the  walls  tber^ 
of. 

And  Charles  the  emperor,  having  now  king  Francis  Us 
prisoner  at  Madrid  in  Spain,  made  a  match  between  him 
and  his  said  sister,  formerly  promised  to  Bourbon,  upon 
condition  that  Francis  should  resign  all  his  right  in  Italy, 
render  unto  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  quit  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  with  many  other  in- 
solent and  cruel  conditions ;  whereby  you  may  perceive,  that 
although  the  Spaniard  had  often  abused  the  French  by 
offering  them  marriages  never  meant;  yet  at  last  they 
made  a  bargain  outright,  but  such  a  costly  one,  as  shouU 
cost  for  ever  the  French  the  price  of  a  Spanish  wife. 

But  this  matrimonial  traffick  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  the 
market  is  still  continued  by  the  emperor.    For  Francis  I* 
resolving  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  to  take  aia 
account  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  his  mother^s  inheritance 
therein,  prepares  an  army  to  effect  it. 

The  emperor,  being  newly  returned  out  of  Africa,  anJ- 
from  the  taking  of  Tunis,  finding  his  forces  marvelloiisl^ 
decayed  by  the  great  heat  of  that  country  and  toils  of  war^ 
and  therefore  not  in  case  at  present  to  resist  king  Fnuids^ 
he  created  a  marriage  between  the  infanta  of  Portugal  and- 
the  dauphin  of  France ;  and  between  the  duke  Angoulesme^ 
the  king's  younger  son,  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  ^ough  hc^ 
4ii  not  directly  name  her.     He  offered  to  ^ve  to  any  one? 
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el  the  king^s  ,aons  IDO^OOO  crowns  a  year  out  of  the  duchy 
ef  Milan^  deairiog  withal  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  migfat 
accompany  him  in  the  conquest  of  Algiers ;  .than  which^  and 
than  any  of  these  marriages,  he  never  meant  any  thing 
less.  And  doubting  that  the  king  would  not  bite  at  any 
of  these  baits,  he  also  offered  to  invest  the  duke  of  Angou- 
lesme  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

These  goodly  oilers  the  king  could  not  refuse,  though  he 
had  experience  enough  of  the  Spanish  treachery ;  but  while 
the  emperor  held  the  king  in  this  treaty,  he  got  time  to  levy 
an  army  in  Germany,  to  prepare  his  fleet  by  Andrew  Dorea 
at  Genoa,  to  make  a  confederacy  in  Italy,  and  to  draw  thl- 
tber  all  the  Spanish  garrisons  out  of  Sicily  commanded  by 
Gonsalvo.  After  which,  he  never  spake  word  of  these  mar- 
riages, nor  of  any  pension,  nor  restitution  of  Milan. 

Now  for  conclusion,  we  will  remember  the  goodly  mar- 

nage  between  king  Philip  !!•  and  queen  Mary  of  England, 

formerly  promised  to  .his  father  Charles;   for  afjter  that 

Charles  had  failed  in  his  design  to  make  England  a  pro^ 

ffinoe,  and  subject  to  Spain,  he  drew  the  good  queen  into  a 

nar  against  the  French  ;  but  after  his  turn  was  served,  and 

the  victory  .at  St.  Quintin''s,.he,  Philip,  concluded  a  peace 

with  France,  not  so  much  as  including  the  queen  his  wife ; 

who,  being  abandoned  by  her  husband,  she  lost  the  good 

town  of  Calais,  which  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 

crown  of  England  from  the  year  1847  to  the  year  1558. 

Neither  had  king  Philip^s  second  wife,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
^France,  the  daughter  of  king  Henry  II.  any  great  cause 
of  joy  in  that  her  advancement ;  for  she  died  in  Spain  after 
^  strange  manner,  as  it  was  suspected. 

Now,  methinks,  I  hear  some  Englishmen  Hispaniolized 
fl^unto  the  king,  that  seeing  the  kings  of  France,  but 
especially  of  Spain,  have  often  matched  themselves  with  the 
dokes  of  Savoy;  why  should  not  his  majesty  also  accept  of 
^  alliance  ?  But  his  majesty,  being  of  an  univeraal  un* 
^standing,  will  easily  find  the  difierence.  For*  though 
^  kings  of  Polonia  found  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
^"^^^  with  the  dukes  of  Lithuania ;  yet  if  such  an  overture 
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were  made  to  our  king,  he  would  find  it  exceedingly  ridi- 
culous. For  the  French  king,  and  the  kings  of  Spain,  who 
have  often  quarrelled  for  Italy,  Naples,  and  Milan,  and  who 
are  like  hereafter  so  to  do,  have  great  reason  to  make  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  theirs :  France  in  respect  of  a  passage  into 
Italy,  Spain  in  respect  of  a  bulwark  against  France. 

But  our  kings  of  England,  who  have  no  business  over 
the  Alps,  and  who  pretend  no  title  to  Milan  or  Niqdes,  but 
as  kings  of  France,  (which  if  ever  Grod  restore  unto  them, 
they  shall  as  easily  beat  the  Savoyan  as  the  French  hsth 
done,)  can  make  no  use  of  that  alliance  other  than  to  draw 
them  into  a  war  for  the  defence  of  those  dukes.  But  let » 
somewhat,  amongst  these  other  respects,  enter  into  the  due 
consideration  of  the  person  of  this  excellent  young  prinoeflS) 
the  only  daughter  of  our  soverdgn,  the  dear  beloved  tas^d 
our  prince,  and  one  of  the  precious  jewels  of  this  kingdom;  kt 
us,  I  say,  but  indifferently  examine  what  increase  of  honour 
and  dignity,  what  great  comfort  and  contentment  she  can 
expect  or  hope  for  by  the  benefit  of  this  match. 

For  the  first,  to  wit,  honour  and  dignity ;  as  she  is  bom 
the  eldest,  and  now  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
kings  of  Christendom,  so  is  she  thereby  of  higher  place  and 
state  than  the  wife  of  a  duke  of  Savoy ;  besides,  in  her 
birth  and  blood,  both  of  father  and  mother,  descended  of 
such  royal  races  as  Savoy  cannot  add  any  greater  grace  or 
glory  unto;  and  by  nature  and  education  endowed  with 
such  princely  perfections,  both  of  body  and  miiid,  as  maj 
well  deserve  to  be  reputed  a  worthy  spouse  for  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Christendom ;  especially  consideiing  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  daughters  of  England,  whereof  we  have  had 
many  precedents,  and  at  this  time  is  happily  manifested  ia 
the  king^s  majesty,  our  sovereign,  being  descended  of  a 
daughter  of  England ;  whereby  the  island,  formerly  divided^ 
is  again  now  made  one  Great  Britain,  to  the  mutual  stroiglk 
of  either. 

Now  to  confer  the  possibility  of  such  a  fortune  upon  a 
poor  popish  prince  of  Savoy,  that  can  return  no  recompenae 
of  benefit  to  this  state,  were  greatly  for  his  g^ory,  thougb 
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ittle  for  the  advancement  of  this  noble  princess,  and  less  for 
he  safety  of  this  kingdom,  considering  the  dangers  it  maj 
baw  upon  our  worthy  magnanimous  prince,  and  the  noble 
Luke  of  York,  if  the  ambition  of  this  match  should  tice  the 
Savoyan  to  look  after  possibilities;  wherein  there  would 
WBnt  neitlier  means,  persuasions,  nor  pardons  from  Rome 
to  practise  any  villainy  in  that  behalf,  whereby  to  benefit  or 
strengthen  an  appendix  of  Spain,  and  so  devoted  a  son  to 
the  Romish  see. 

For  the  second,  namely,  the  comfort  and  contentment  of 
tlus  young  lady  by  this  match ;  as  there  is  little  in  appear- 
ance presendy,  so  is  there  less  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future. 
For  at  first  she  must  be  removed  far  from  her  nearest  blood 
both  by  father  and  mother,  into  a  country  far  estranged 
fiom  our  nation  as  any  part  of  Christendom,  and  as  far  dif- 
&ring  from  us  in  religion  as  in  climate. 

And  what  true  correspondency  or  matrimonial  afiection 
there  can  be  maintained  between  those  persons,  whose  minds 
ne  different  and  opposite  in  the  religious  points  of  their 
Christian  faith,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  Moreover^  it  is 
no  less  to  be  feared,  with  what  safety  and  security  she  can 
long  live  free  from  secret  practices  and  treacheries  in  a 
country  so  near  the  pope^s  jurisdiction,  environed  with  the 
plots  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  we  see,  do  daily  traffick  the  lives 
ud  fortunes  of  all  princes  that  are  not  wholly  devoted  to 
^  Romish  obedience ;  and  therefore  how  they  will  enter- 
^  or  tolerate  one  of  the  race  of  our  king  were  too  great 
m  error  and  presumption  to  trust  unto. 

So  as  when  the  worthy  lady  hereafter,  by  her  children  or 

<>tbenase,  hath  furnished  their  desire,  and  fully  served  their 

^om,  die  shall  be  then  either  forced  to  wound  her  con- 

!    foeace  by  forsaking  her  faith,  or  else  to  undergo  the  scorns 

I    vd  dangers  which  shall  be  daily  cast  upon  her  and  her 

ftmily,  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

And  this  also  we  may  be  well  assured  of,  that  if  she 
"hould  have  any  issue  by  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  they  must 
>U  be  bred  and  brought  up  contrary  to  her  conscience ; 
which  can  be  no  small  grief  to  a  virtuous  and  natural  mo- 
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tfaer,  and  as  little  comfort  to  our  most  rdigioiis  king,  dior 
grandfather. 

Lastly,  the  vay  binding  came  of  amity  between  all  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  is  their  trade  and  intercourse  of  tbeir 
subjects. 

Now  there  is  not  any  prince  or  state  of  Europe,  (the  in- 
land counties  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  excepted,)  but 
the  English  have  trade  withal ;  yea,  even  with  the  Tuil, 
Barbarian,  Persian,  and  Indians:  only  with  the  subjects  of 
Savoy  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  meddling  or  mter- 
change  at  all.  For  the  duke  hath  no  port,  (his  ditch  of 
Villa  Franca  excepted,  which  is  only  capable  of  a  few  gid* 
leys,)  either  to  fiimish  ships  firom,  or  to  reeore  diem  bong 
strangers.  And  therefore,  tor  his  majesty  of  England  to 
matdi  his  eldest  and  only  daughter  with  a  prince  vUeh 
hath  his  dependance  upon  other  kings ;  a  prince  jesoilBd, 
which  can  ndther  stead  us  in  time  of  war,  nor  trade  with 
us  in  time  of  peace ;  a  prince,  by  the  atuation  of  his  ooob- 
try,  every  way  unprofitable  unto  us,  and  no  less  perikms  ten 
his  child  to  live  in ;  I  resolve  myself,  that  his  majes^  is  of 
too  excellent  a  judgment  ever  to  accept  of  it,  and  In  bo- 
nourable  council  too  wise  and  provident  to  advise  the  pro- 
secution thereof. 

Now  if  his  highness  should  be  jdeased  to  ask  my  bfisia^ 
with  what  Christian  prince  he  should  match  his  sster,  woe 
it  in  his  own  power  and  choice  to  make  election  ?  I  humbly 
desire  to  be  excused  herein,  nor  would  it  become  me  to 
presume  so  far. 

It  is  true,  I  have  heard  it,  that  some  overtures  have  been 
made  for  the  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Certaiidj  hei^ 
«s  well  bom  as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  as  free  a prineeaf 
lie  is.  The  nation  is  faithful;  he  is  of  our  rel^;ioB,  tii^ 
by  him  we  shall  greatly  festen  unto  us  the  Nedieriaad^ 
And  for  the  little  judgment  God  hath  given  me,  I  do  ptiM 
the  alliance  of  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  end  of  the  htum 
of  Nassau,  more  than  I  do  the  alliaenoe  "ot  ten  dtdies  d 
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A  DISCOURSE 


TOUCHING 


A  MARRUGE  BETWEEN  PRINCE  HENRY  OF  ENG- 
LAND,  AND  A  DAUGHTER  OF  SAVOY. 


1  HERE  is  nobody  that  persuades  our  prince  to  match 
vith  Savoy,  for  any  love  to  the  person  of  the  duke,  nor,  as 
I  hope,  for  his  religicHi ;  neither  will  any  man  oppose  it  for 
any  particular  dislike :  for  as  there  hath  never  been  quarrel 
between  our  nation  and  his,  so  hath  he,  for  ought  I  have 
hnid,  never  given  offence  to  any  of  ours.  It  should  there- 
&ie  aeon,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  England  that  he  that 
desires  it,  desires  it ;  and  for  the  same  good  it  is,  that  he 
that  desires  it  not,  dissuades  it. 

The  pcnnts  in  it,  which  are  considerable,  are  these : 

The  first,  wherein  it  concerns  the  duke  to  seek  the  alii* 
looe  of  England. 

The  second,  that  the  pretences  of  marriages  between 
princes  are  seldom  the  same  with  their  intents  that  pro- 
pounded them ;  and  what  hidden  danger  may  lie  under  the 
allianoe  presently  denred. 

The  third,  wherein  it  may  concern  us  to  match  with  Sa- 
voy;  and  against  whom  he  can  assist  us. 

The  fourth^  that  Savoy  and  Spain  are  inseparable,  and 
Att  Savoy  dare  not  offend  the  pope  nor  the  emperor.  ^ 

The  fifth,  agunst  whom  the  English  shall  need  his  as- 


The  nth,  of  the  inconveniences  in  general. 
The  seventh^  of  the  inconveniences  in  parUcular  to  the 
prince. 
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The  eighth,  with  what  prince  it  be  most  fit  for  his  hi^^^. 
11686*8  advantage  to  match  withaL 

The  reasons  that  are  apparent  on  the  duke^s  behalf  ar^ 
these: 

The  first,  that,  either  bj  the  oount^iance  or  assistance  of 
his  majestj,  he  may  hope  to  possess  himself  of  the  ducb/ 
of  Milan,  which  was  promised  him  on  dowry  with  his  wife 
by  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  second,  to  recover  Bresse  from  the  French. 

The  third,  to  obtain  Geneva  firom  the  protestants. 

The  fourth,  to  make  his  daughter  a  great  queen ;  and  n 
he  and  his  shall  be  able  to  say  in  future  times,  that  the 
kings  of  England  are  of  the  race  of  Savoy. 

These  pretences  are  exceeding  fair,  if  the  pretences  in 
the  traffick  of  marriages  between  kings  and  princes  weie  the 
same  with  their  intents  :  but  we  know  by  experience  how 
many  of  these  fraudulent  propositions  have  been  made  both 
to  the  French,  English,  and  other  princes,  by  the  house  of 
Austria,  of  which  the  daughters  of  Savoy  are  descended; 
and  by  which  kind  of  traffick  those  kings  have  prevailed 
more  than  by  all  their  forces  and  arms. 

For  by  these  false  goods  they  carried  Naples  and  Miian 
from  the  French.  So  prevailed  they  with  our  king  Heniy 
VIII. ;  when  they  drew  his  army  into  Biscay,  to  invade 
France,  they  conquered  Navarre. 

They  had  it  also  in  their  hope  to  have  possessed  Eng- 
land by  a  match  with  queen  Mary;  which,  though  they 
failed  to  gain,  yet  thereby  we  failed  not  to  lose  Calais. 
What  marriage  had  a  fairer  pretence  in  the  world  than  that 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  (afterwards  king  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France)  with  the  lady  Margaret  of  Valcns,  now  Uvii^;  by 
which  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  king  and  the 
party  of  the  religion,  and  by  which  the  miserable  dvil  wan 
in  France  were  concluded  ?  And  yet  the  intent  was  so  6r 
from  the  pretence,  as  one  hundred  thousand  {urotestanU 
were  thereby  murdered  in  one  day  within  Paris  and  dse* 
where.  Nay,  what  greater  treason  and  cruelty  was  there 
ever  covered  under  a  pretence  of  marriage,  than  that  of 
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Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan ;  who,  under  pretence  to 
win  that  brave  Italian  captain  to  his  party,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Drusiana  in  marriage,  and  sent  him  .with  his  army 
to  serve  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples ;  where,  by  the  practice 
of  Sforza,  Picininus  and  his  son  were  murdered  by  the  king, 
after  he  had  royally  received  him  in  his  own  court  and 
castle. 

Lastly,  because  examples  are  infinite,  I  will  conclude 
with  the  practice  of  Bentivoglio,  prince  of  Bologna,  who, 
to  the  end  to  make  himself  master  of  Farenza,  gave  his 
daughter  to  the  lord  thereof;  and  she,  according  to  her  fa- 
tWs  instructions,  caused  her  husband  to  be  murdered  in 
her  own  chamber. 

There  is  a  kind  of  noble  and  royal  deceiving  in  mar- 
liages  between  kings  and  princes ;  yea,  and  it  is  of  all  others 
the  fairest  and  most  unsuspected  trade  of  betraying.  It  has 
been  as  ordinary  amongst  them  to  adventure  or  cast  away  a 
daughter,  to  bring  some  purpose  to  pass,  as  at  other  times, 
for  saving  of  charges,  to  make  them  nuns.  I  speak  not  this 
toprejudice  or  forejudge  so  worthy  a  prince  as  the  duke  of 
Savoy;  for  there  is  no  example  to  be  followed  or  to  be  fear- 
ed, where  like  occaaons  and  like  circumstances  do  not  occur. 
^  Re  cannot  betray  us  till  we  trust  him  :  there  is  nothing  of 
I     ours  near  him,  nor  of  his  near  us. 

I  It  is  the  Spaniard  that  is  to  be  feared;  the  Spaniard,  who 
Ityeth  his  pretences  and  practices  with  a  long  hand.  In 
vhich  respect,  it  were  not  amiss  to  consider  of  the  plots  of 
our  English  priests,  who  not  long  since  have  published  and 
fiioted  certain  far-fetched  titles  both  of  the  king  of  Spain 
<Qd  of  the  infanta  his  daughter ;  for  it  were  an  horrible  dis- 
Wiour  to  be  overreached  by  any  of  those  dry  and  subtle- 
kaded  Spaniards. 

Parsons,  under  the  name  of  Doleman,  hath  cast  abroad  a 

most  pestilent  book  in  our  English  tongue ;  wherein,  after 

he  hath  laboured  with  all  his  strainings  and  subtleties  to 

weaken  all  other  title8,and  his  majesty'^s,  which  is  undoubted; 

most  of  all  he  prefers  that  of  the  infanta,  and  of  the  king 

her  father,  and  brother,  for  the  most  clear  and  ancient. 
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Tke  first  he  draws  from  ConiAance,  thie  ddest  daughter 
Wiltiam  the  Conqueror ;  the  second  frbkn  John  of  Gaunt 
Now  this  dtle,  or  pretence  of  the  title^  of  th^  infiemta, 
which  all  our  papists  had  so  great  hope  in  the  latter  times 
queen  Elizabeth,  is,  for  want  of  heirs  of  her  body,  fidlen 
upon  the  heirs  of  her  sister  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  the  mfanli 
and  her  ^ster  being  two  daughters  of  Philip  II.     And  I 
cannot  tell,  I  leave  it  to  wiser  men  to  judge,  whether  the 
lady  Elizabedi,  the  eldest  daughter  of  England,  were  not 
therefore  sought,  both  by  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Si- 
voyan,  by  her  to  strengthen  and  revive  the  former  pretenea; 
and  seeing  both  of  them  have  failed  in  that  hope,  the  dob 
of  Savoy  would  now  send  a  daughter  into  England,  who 
might  practise  a  party,  either  for  her  brother  or  for  her 
uncle.     Certainly  it  were  a  brave  subject  for  our  mafickwi 
papists  to  work  upon,  who  are  all  better  learned  in  Dok^ 
man^s  book  than  in  the  New  Testament.     For  having  i 
daughter  of  Savoy,  the  infanta  fiiiling,  they  have  the  stnie 
princess,  in  whose  title  and  religion  they  believe ;  they  have 
the  same  for  all  their  purposes,  by  having  the  infimta^s  as- 
ter^s  daughter,  as  the  infanta  herself.    Nay,  it  inll  serve 
their  turns  better ;  for  the  in&nta  being  our  next  neighbomv 
they  may y  under  the  colour  of  visitations,  practise  at  [deasine^ 
and  it  is  the  infanta  that  hath  the  best  army  in  Europe  io 
her  hands,  and  it  may  be  passed  over  into  Ei^land  in  one 
night. 

And  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  this  point  has  beei 
firamed  by  me,  these  are  Parsons^s  own  words,  fol.  164.  ^  I 
said  also,  that  this  lady  infanta,  or  some  other,  by  her  titk^ 
and  her  father^s  good-will,  was  Ukeliest  of  all  strangers  to 
bear  it  away.     For  if  the  infanta  should  either  die,  or  he 
married  into  any  other  country,  or  otherwise  be  disposed 
'^  of,  so  as  her  pretence  to  England  should  be  diiwnilhM 
**  before  this  affair  came  to  be  tried ;  then  may  the  said  &* 
ther  and  she  (if  they  list)  cast  their  aforesaid  interest  and 
titles  (as  divers  men  think  they  would)  upon  ^ome  other 
^'  prince  of  th^  own  house  and  Uood.^  Which  is  aa  vmA 
as  to  say,  they  will  resign  their  supposed  right  to  the  diil- 
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-en  of  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  nay,  to  mend  the  matter,  Far- 
ms ^ves  a  title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  himself  by  the  lady 
Beatrice  of  Portugal,  his  grandmother. 

It  is  true,  that  any  title  will  serve  the  Spaniard's  turn. 
Bnganza,  Parma,  and  Antonio,  were  before  Philip  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal :  he  came  behind  them  all  in  right,  but 
lie  went  before  them  all  in  power,  which  needs  no  advocate ; 
and  though  it  seems  to  be  resolved,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  duke  are  at  difference  for  the  present ;  yet  the  king 
of  Spain  hath  him  in  his  hand,  and  the  duke's  children  re- 
ceive the  very  bread  they  feed  on  from  the  Spaniard;  which 
being  denied  them,  they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  sustain 
themselves,  for  the  duke  is  extreme  poor.  They  are  of  the 
Uood  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  always 
been  servants,  and  very  often  the  commanders  of  their  ar- 
nies.  I  say,  that  herein  whatsoever  is  pretended  to  the 
OQDtrary,  it  is  Spain  that  we  ought  to  suspect.  Savoy  from 
Spain  is  inseparable ;  Spain  to  which  England  is  irrecon- 
cieable. 

For  thus  the  case  stands  between  those  two  princes.  The 
duke  hath  yet  living  four  sons :  he  had  five,  but  the  eldest 
Was  poisoned  in  Spain,  because  the  king  of  Spain  bound 
himself  to  give  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  first  and  eldest 
flon  of  his  daughter. 

The  second,  which  is  now  prince  of  Piedmont,  called  don 
PhiHbert,  lives  with  his  father,  but  of  less  hope  by  far  than 
liis  brother  Philip. 

His  third  son,  don  Victorio  Amadeo,  knight  of  Malta,  is 
he  great  commander  of  St  Johrfs  in  Spain,  worth  100,000 
nywns  a  year ;  and  withal  general  of  all  the  Spanish  gal- 
^8;  a  place  of  great  honour  and  profit* 

The  fourth  son  is  a  cardinal,  and  hath  the  one  half  of 
le  profit  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  is  promised 
le  whole  after  the  death  of  the  now  bishop;  an  estate 
ofth  300,000  crowns  a  year. 

The  fifth,  don  Thomaso,  with  whom  the  mother  the  lady 
«tharine  of  Austria  died,  a  prince  of  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
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and  hath  also  a  pension  out  of  Spain,  but  hath  not  yet  ac> 
quired  any  particular  title. 

For  his  four  daughters,  the  eldest,  a  very  goodly,  me, 
and  virtuous  lady,  is  yet  unmarried. 

The  second  is  married  to  the  duke  of  Mantua. 

The  third  is  married  to  the  first  son  to  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Reggio,  bastard  son  to  the  duke  of  Farrara,  thit 
last  died  without  lawful  h^rs  male,  whereby  F^nam  wu 
escheated  to  the  pope. 

The  youngest,  the  lady  Catharine,  is  yet  undisposed. 

Here  it  is  easy  to  judge,  whether  the  duke  of  Savoy  will 
abandon  all  these  pensions  and  preferments,  and  enter  into 
a  war  with  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  or  bt 
the  quarrel  of  any  other  prince;  seeing  Milan  itself,  wbea  it 
was  a  duchy  apart,  was  ever  a  principality  of  greater  fane 
than  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  To  think  that  they  can  be  a»> 
sisted  by  us,  they  have,  as  I  believe,  by  far  exceeded  their 
commission  that  have  given  him  that  hope :  for  if  Engknd 
itself  quarrel  with  Spain,  it  must  of  necessity  maintain  tlie 
war  by  the  war ;  as  the  Netherlands  did,  after  they  lost  the 
trade  with  Spain,  and  as  we  ourselves  did  in  our  late  queen^i 
time.  If  it  be  against  France  that  the  duke  pretends,  he 
cannot  forget  yet  how  Francis  I.  thrust  him  out  of  all  he 
had,  because  he  refused  him  a  passage  into  Italy,  when 
Charles  I.  that  great  emperor,  and  king  of  Spain,  sought  to 
defend  him ;  and  that  the  late  king  Henry  IV.  took  bom 
the  duke  now  living  Bourg  in  Bresse,  with  the  tenritorieii 
and  forced  him  to  come  to  Paris  in  person  to  buy  his  peace. 
I  say,  they  are  betrayed  by  their  own  ignorance,  that  per- 
suade themselves  that  Savoy  dare  lift  up  her  hands  against 
either  of  these  two  kings ;  against  Spain,  without  the  help 
of  France ;  or  against  France,  without  the  assistance  of  such 
a  league  or  civil  war,  as  the  house  of  Lorrain  made  and 
moved  in  the  year  1585,  against  Henry  III.  and  afterwaitb 
against  Henry  IV.  at  which  time  the  duke  of  Savoy  reoo* 
vered  the  marquisate  of  Salluces. 

Thirdly,  For  the  obtaining  of  Geneva,  I  am  persuaded 
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duit  his  majesty  will  never  be  a  party  in  that  enterprise. 
And  if  the  duke  should  offer  it  to  our  king,  he  might  well 
■nawer  him,  as  Alexander  did  Darius,  that  the  gift  of  those 
things  that  are  not  in  our  possession  is  not  thankworthy : 
and  were  it  his  to  give,  how  shall  his  majesty  keep  it  so  far 
off?  seeing  the  Brill  and  Flushing,  seated  so  near  us,  are  in 
waA  sort  ours,  as  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  may  thrust 
lit  out  of  them  when  they  please,  those  places  being  daily 
enlarged  and  increased  with  people  and  power;  and  our 
gHriaons,  if  they  do  not  diminish,  increase  not. 

For  the  fourth,  that  the  duke  hath  a  desire  (and  it  may 
faa  that  ia  his  ambition)  to  see  his  daughter  a  great  qqeen, 
and  to  be  on  one  side  the  parent  of  the  kings  of  £ng* 
knd. 

For  the  first,  I  am  of  opbion  that  his  daughter  will  be  a 
old  lady  ere  that  come  to  pass ;  for  his  majesty,  being 
to  no  sickness,  is  by  God^s  favour  like  to  live  long. 
For  the  other,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  seeing  the  mother 
of  this  daughter  had  nine  children  in  nine  years,  but  the 
dnke^s  sons  may  call  our  kings  cousins. 

Now  the  third  consideration  is,  of  what  use  the  match  of 
Savoy  may  be  to  us. 

Tint,  it  may  be  said,  that  for  want  of  heirs-male  the 
principality  may  fall  to  our  prince,  or  to  his.  I  confess 
it  possiUe ;  but  there  is  no  hope  that  the  prince  can  have 
ity  being  so  fSu*  off ;  for  the  duke  hath  four  sons  yet  living : 
«d  if  these  fail,  yet  were  there  any  collateral  heir-male  in 
the  world  to  be  found,  he  should  be  sure  of  the  assistance 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  pope,  and  of  the  strength 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  archduke  can 
iMemble.  And  therefore,  as  the  state  of  things  doth  now 
ttand  in  the  world,  the  expectation  is  nodiing  worth. 
Francis  I.  that  had  right  to  it  by  his  mother,  quitted  it. 
Ireland  is  near  us,  and  in  our  sight,  and  yet  have  we  often 
wished  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  for  having  been  go- 
verned neither  as  a  country  conquered,  nor  free,  it  hath 
served  us  but  as  a  grave  for  our  best  captuns  and  soldiers, 
and  for  conduits  to  draw  from  us  the  greatest  part  of  all 
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our  provisions  and  treasure.     The  Low  Countries  and  Ire- 
land have  beggared  England  and  Spain. 

If  then  the  hope  of  principality  be  not  great,  what  is 
there  else  that  our  king  and  prince  can  expect  from  Savoy? 
You  will  say,  assistance  against  our  enemies.    Certainly,  if 
the  king  had  a  quarrel  against  Spain  or  France,  the  duke 
knows  not  how  to  help  us  in  either ;  for  if  be  declare  him- 
self against  Spain,  Milan  would  easily  waste  or  master  all 
Piedmont ;  if  against  France,  the  frontier  countries  of  Pro- 
vence, Dauphin^,  Lyons,  and  Bresse,  are  stronger  than  he. 
Against  the  pope,  all  the  world  knows  that  he  dares  not 
stir ;  and  our  king  hath  no  enemy  so  malicious  as  that 
prelate.     For  the  emperor,  of  all  others,  he  cannot  move 
against  him :  for  whatever  his  own  lawyers  may  say,  and 
whatever  has  been  concluded  in  his  own  parliaments,  yet 
Felinus,  and  others  excellently  learned,  make  him  a  fedary 
prince  of  the  empire  :  and  both  Adolph  and  Winoeslaut 
were  deposed ;  and  Bodin  doth  not  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror himself  for  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  for  the  sove- 
reign officer  of  the  empire.     And  therefore,  for  the  wrong 
they  did,  and  for  abusing  their  authority,  did  the  states  of 
the  empire,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  resideth,  depose  that 
Adolph  and  Winceslaus ;  and  if  the  emperor  be  not  a  sove- 
reign, much  less  he  that  holdeth  of  the  empire :  Savereigne 
est  celuiy  qui  ne  recognoit  point  de  superieur;  **  A  soverdgn 
'*  is  he  that  acknowledgeth  no  superior.'''   But  he  that  is  the 
emperor^s  vicar  in  his  own  territory  acknowledgeth  a  su- 
perior ;  the  word  vicar  importing  as  much  as  Ueutenant,  or 
deputy. 

The  earldom  of  Savoy  was  one  of  the  four  earldoms  of 
the  empire;  and  so  it  continued  well-near  four  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  till  the  time  of  Sig^s- 
mund ;  who  at  the  council  of  Constance  made  the  earls  q£ 
Savoy  dukes.  And  it  is  no  longer  since  than  the  timie  ci 
Charles,  this  man's  grandfather,  that  after  he  had  taken  his 
oath  to  the  emperor,  within  two  years  after,  he  made  suit  to 
have  the  form  of  his  allegiance  altered.  If  the  king  had 
quarrel  against  any  other  state  or  prince  of  the  Romiah 
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eligion,  the  pope  would  presently  style  the  war  catholic, 
Dd  curse  and  excommunicate  all  princes  and  states,  subject 
)  the  see  of  Rome,  that  should  ofler  us  assistance. 
The  little  princes  of  Italy  have  not  that  daring  that  they 
ad  in  former  time;  when  Philip  Visconti,  Fortibraccio, 
'nincb  Sforza,  and  other  lords  and  commonwealths^  in- 
aded  the  territories  of  the  church,  and  enforced  the  Ro- 
lans  themselves  to  thrust  the  pope  Eugenius  out  of  Rome, 

>  save  their  city  from  sacking.  No,  the  great  king  of 
pain  will  not  now  offend  his  holiness;  for  the  pope,  in  fa- 
Dur  of  Philip  II.  because  he  was  wasted  in  a  war  against 
le  Lutherans,  cut  off  by  his  authority  I  know  not  how 
lany  millions  of  his  debts  to  the  Genoese.  The  pope  hath 
hren  him  in  favour  all  the  pardons  which  are  sent  to  the 
ddies,  worth  to  the  king  a  million  every  year ;  he  giveth 

>  him  the  collation  of  the  benefices  and  bishoprics;  he 
iffi*red  him  to  enjoy  the  rich  orders  of  Calatrava  and  St. 
unes ;  he  gives  him  the  service  of  the  Jesuits,  assassins, 
I  murder  all  kings  and  princes  his  enemies ;  witness  WiU 
im  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of 
"raDce.  Proportionally  hath  the  duke  of  Savoy  many  be- 
efits  from  the  pope.  His  son  Victorio  hath  received  from 
im  the  cardinal^s  hat :  cardinal  Aldobrandino,  nephew  to 
lement  the  Eighth,  hath  purchased  Raccnse  in  Piedmont 
r  the  duke;  after  whose  death  that  rich  territory  must  fall 

>  the  church,  if  the  pope  of  his  grace  doth  not  confer  it 
pon  the  duke. 

In  brief,  the  duke  is  so  tied  to  the  see  of  Rome,  both  by 
digion  and  benefit,  as  he  can  be  no  more  separate  from 

and  subsist,  than  the  body  of  man  be  from  his  soul  and 
vc. 

What  then  remains  of  profit  to  our  prince  by  this  alii- 
Doe?  A  sum  of  money  and  a  beautiful  lady :  for  beauty 
'as  never  so  cheap  in  any  age,  and  it  is  ever  better  loved  in 
le  hope,  than  when  it  is  had.  For  the  million  of  crowns 
fTered,  which  makes  but  two  of  our  subsidies,  I  speak  it 
mfidently,  when  all  those  dukes,  lords,  and  great  ladies, 
hich  will  attend  the  princess  in  her  passage  hither,  shall 
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be  all  presented  with  gifts  according  to  thdr  di^rees  ahd 
the  king^s  honour ;  when  the  preparations,  triumphs,  ahd 
feastings,  are  paid  for ;  there  will  nothing  remain  bat  t 
great  increase  of  charge,  and  perchance  a  great  deal  ct  ine- 
lancholy. 

If  then,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  we  can  neither  sCrengtiRS 
or  enrich  ourselves ;  let  us  see  who  they  are  that  for  the 
present  we  have  cause  to  fear,  and  i^ainst  whom  we  hue 
need  of  assistance.  There  are  but  two  princes  that  the 
king  hath  cause  to  look  after ;  to  wit,  France  and  Spttu 
As  for  the  archduke,  the  States,  for  their  own  interest,  wiH 
attend  him. 

In  France,  his  majesty  hath  a  party  stroig  enough,  hok 
of  his  own  allies  and  of  the  religion  :  at  least  he  is  sure,  dnt, 
during  the  king^s  minority,  the  queen  will  keep  all  quiet,  if 
she  can* 

For  Spain,  it  is  a  proverb  of  their  own,  that  Ae  Koa  is 
not  so  fierce  as  he  is  painted.  His  forces  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  (but  the  Low  Countries)  are  far  under  the  teie: 
and  if  the  late  queen  would  have  believed  her  men  of  war, 
as  she  did  her  scribes,  we  had  in  her  time  beaten  that  grttt 
empire  in  pieces,  and  made  their  kings  kings  of  figs  and 
oranges,  as  in  old  times.  But  her  majesty  did  all  by  haltei^ 
and  by  petty  invasions  taught  the  Spaniard  how  to  dehai 
himself,  and  to  see  his  own  weakness ;  which,  till  our  at* 
tempts  taught  him,  was  hardly  known  to  himself. 

Four  thousand  men  would  have  taken  fron  him  all  the 
ports  of  his  Indies ;  I  mean  all  his  ports,  by  wUch  bb  tres- 
sure  doth  or  can  pass.  He  is  more  hated  in  thai  pert  ft 
the  world  by  the  sons  of  the  conquered,  than  the  Engiisli 
are  by  the  Irish.  We  were  too  strong  for  him  by  sea;  tai 
had  the  Hollanders  to  help  us,  who  are  now  strongest  tS^» 
Yea,  in  eighty-eight,  when  he  made  his  great  Md  fearfct 
fleet,  if  the  queen  would  have  hearkened  to  reason,  we  bat 
burnt  all  his  ships  and  preparations  in  his  own  porta,  m  we 
did  afterwards  upon  the  same  intellig«ioe  and  doubt  i^ 
Cadiz. 

He,  that  knows  him  not,  fears  him ;  but  eieoepling  hb 
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Low  Country  army,  which  hath  been  continued  and  disci- 
plined since  Charles  the  Fifth'^s  time,  he  is  no  where  strong. 
They  are  but  fables  spoken  of  him  elsewhere ;  and  what 
can  the  Low  Country'^s  army  do,  if  the  Indies  pay  them 
not,  but  mutiny  and  spoil  his  own  territories,  as  they  have 
often  done,  and  of  late  years,  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  arch- 
duke ?  But  perchance  you  will  say,  that  being  combined 
with  France,  he  is  now  more  powerful  than  ever.  It  is 
true,  if  France  and  Spain  were  married  together,  as  their 
princes  are;  or  if  these  marriages  were  not  more  politic 
than,  faithful.  The  French  and  Spanish  will  never  agree, 
that  ^ther  of  them  shall  overmuch  endanger  England,  if  it 
were  in  their  power  so  to  do. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  king  of  England,  the 
pope,  and  most  princes  of  Italy  had  made  a  league  against 
Francis  L  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  some 
of  them  fell  presendy  off,  and  the  rest  made  a  league  against 
the  emperor  to  save  France. 

Kings  are  not  like  private  men :  they  forsake  not  one  an- 
other in  adversity,  though  not  for  their  sakes  perchance 
that  are  oppressed,  but  for  their  own ;  because  they  fear 
die  surmounting  greatness  of  any  one.  What  they  may  do 
by  the  preservation  of  the  Jesuits  for  matters  of  religion,  I 
do  not  know;  but  these  marriages  of  France  and  Spcdn 
may  vanish  away  in  smoke,  as  many  of  them  have  done 
heretofore,  when  they  have  been  as  solemnly  confirmed  and 
sworn  unto  as  these  are. 

However  it  be,  the  queen  of  France  hath  reason  to  keep 
all  quiet  during  the  minority  o£  the  king  her  son,  and  till 
audi  time  he  be  able  to  draw  his  own  sword.  The  Aus- 
trians  have  oftentimes  overreached  France,  and  made  them 
cfaiklren  with  the  marriages  of^hildren ;  and  therefore  made 
the  time  more  fruitful  for  their  affurs  than  the  daughters  of 


The  French  at  this  time  may,  for  ought  we  know,  pay 
them  with  the  like  ccm ;  for  it  was  well  said  by  M achiavel 
in  his  Florentine  History,  Intra  gT  huominij  chi  iMpiroMfM 
una  medessima  grandezza^  si  puoJbcUmenieJar  parenimtl^ 
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ma  nail  amicitia:  ^^  Between  men  that  aspire  to  one  and 
**  the  same  greatness  alliance  may  easily  be  made,  not 
"  friendship.*" 

Now  the  fourth  part  of  this  division  is  the  oonaderatioD 
of  the  inconveniences  in  general. 

At  first,  if  we  join  in  amity  with  Savoy,  we  lose  all  the 
protestant  cantons,  and  break  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Geneva,  which  our  late  queen  greatly  favoured  and  re- 
lieved; which  all  the  German  protestant  princes  cherish; 
which  the  king  of  France,  though  of  a  contrary  reli^on,  hath 
ever  protected.  The  duke  of  Savoy  will  ever  be  an  enemy 
to  their  commonwealth,  and  they  to  him.  Interest  of  do- 
minion and  religion  will  for  ever  separate  them,  till  one  be 
master. 

Secondly,  That,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  our  state  can  look  after,  we  shall  by  this  means 
increase  the  jealousies  of  the  Netherlands.  They  b^an  to 
cool  towards  us  when  we  made  peace  without  them,  which 
enforced  them  to  make  a  long  truce.  They  were  the  last 
that  put  down  arms ;  and  though  they  compounded  upon 
the  greatest  disadvantage,  France  and  England  having  first 
compounded,  yet  they  made  a  far  more  noble  peace  with 
Spain  than  we  did. 

Since  that  time  they  have  neglected  us  by  degrees.     Let 
us  look  to  it  with  all  the  eyes  we  have ;  for  to  which  of  the 
three  those  people  fasten  themselves,  as  either  to  England, 
France,  or   Spain,   he  that  hath  them   will  become  the 
greatest,  and  give  the  law  to  the  rest.     If  any  man  doubt 
it,  he  knows  not  much ;  but  this  hath  been  our  own  fault, 
and  the  detested  covetousness  of  some  great  ones  of  ours. 
For  whereas  in  my  time,  I  have  known  one  of  her  majesty^s 
ships  command  forty  of  theirsi  to  strike  sail,  they  wiU  now^ 
take  us  one  to  one,  and  not  give  us  a  good-morrow ;  thejr 
master  us  both   in  their  number  and  in  their  mariners  9 
and  they  have  our  own  ordnance  to  break  our  own  bcmes 
withal.     We  had  good  reason  to  help  them,  but  not  to  sei 
diem  up  to  that  height,  as  to  make  them  able  to  tread 
iiPon  our  own  heads. 
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Henry  IV.  of  England  gave  assistance  to  the  faction  of 
Burgundy  against  Orleans ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
Orleans  began  to  sink,  he  drew  his  sword  on  the  weaker 
nde ;  but  de  pneteriHs  non  est  consilium :  there  is  no  coun- 
sd  of  things  past,  other  than  how  to  prevent  the  like,  the 
[ike  occasions  arising. 

For  the  last,  the  match  with  Savoy  divides  us  from 
France.  The  narrow  seas  cannot  so  much  sunder  us^  as 
that  alliance  will  do.  It  dissolves  their  hope ;  and  whereas 
now  they  are  fastened  to  Spain  but  with  cords  of  cobweb^ 
they  will  then  perchance  chain  themselves  with  steel. 

You  will  then  ask  me,  where  the  prince  shall  marry? 
Neither  in  Savoy  nor  in  Florence ;  for  the  money  received 
from  either  being  told,  you  have  told  the  best  of  the  tale  for 
hem.  Not  to  object  what  I  have  heard  hath  been  objected 
igainst  those  princes,  that  they  are  meanly  descended ;  for 
he  Medici  were  ancient,  and  ancient  in  virtue  and  fame. 
[t  is  true,  that  long  agone  they  were  merchants ;  and  so  was 
ung  Solomon  too.  The  kings  in  old  times  had  their  herds- 
men, their  shepherds,  and  their  ploughmen;  they  traded 
vith  nature  and  with  the  earth ;  a  trade  by  which  all  that 
breathe  upon  the  earth  live.  All  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  Europe  trade  their  grass,  and  com,  and  cattle,  their  vines 
and  their  fruits :  they  trade  them  to  their  tenants  at  home, 
and  other  merchants  adventure  them  abroad. 

The  king  of  Sp^n  is  now  the  greatest  merchant :  the 
luQg  of  Portugal  was.  The  kings  of  France  are  twice  come 
out  of  the  Florentines,  and  therefore  their  supposed  igno- 
Ui^  cannot  disvalue  them ;  but,  as  I  have  said  already, 
^^  can  give  us  but  money,  and  the  sum  is  but  the  same 
^bich  the  Savoyan  hath  offered.  If  you  ask  me,  if  I  hke 
'  any  German  lady  ?  I  say,  that  I  like  it  well  enough  in 
'^spe^  of  the  nation,  who  are  just,  and  free  from  treachery: 
l^t  the  match  between  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
^j  Elizabeth  will  make  us  strong  enough  in  Germany, 
^,  by  reason  of  his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Nassau,  bet- 
^  assured  of  the  Netherlands  than  we  were.  But  as  the 
Merchant  doth  not  hazard  all  his  estate  in  one  vessel,  no 
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more  do  well-advised  piinoes  lay  all  thdr  hopes  od  one  na- 
tion. 

Now,  if,  by  these  dislikes  of  the  former  airumcet,  jou 
make  judgment,  that  it  is  my  deare  that  the  prince  shookl 
not  marry  at  all ;  I  say,  my  desire  is  not^  that  be  should 
not  marry  at  all,  but  not  as  yet ;  and  I  am  exceeding  tony 
the  prince  hath  not  the  same  deare.  For,  se^ng  his  ns- 
jesty  is  yet  but  young,  and  by  God''s  fiivour  like  to  live  yerj 
many  years ;  and  that  his  highness,  if  he  should  now  many, 
may  have  many  children  bom  unto  him  before  be  be  tiattj 
years  old ;  and  seeing  all  his  children  shall  be  princes,  and 
must  be  provided  for  as  prmces ;  I  think  it  will  much  per- 
plex him  to  find  himself  so  environed,  till  his  mqesty  lurre 
somewhat  repaired  his  estate,  and  provided  beautifiil  gar- 
dens fit  to  plant  those  olive-branches  in.  While  the  prinoe 
is  unmarried,  all  the  eyes  of  Christendom  are  upon  Um; 
for  with  what  king  soever  he  shall  be  balanced,  he  will  cut 
the  scale;  but  to  have  him  weighed  with  a  httle  prince,  I 
should  be  sc^ry,  and  he  himself  will  be  as  sorry  after. 

All  the  princes  in  Christendom  wooed  Charles  duke  d 
Burgundy,  while  his  daughter  was  unmarried ;  and  wide 
our  prince  is  free,  (our  enemies  not  knowing  on  what  grounl 
to  build  their  practices,)  his  majesty^s  safety  in  the  meiB 
while  will  be  infinitely  more  assured ;  but  the  prince  onee 
disposed  of,  they  will  presently  muster  our  fioroes,  measne 
our  fortunes,  sound  us  to  the  bottom,  and  make  their  ap- 
proaches accordingly :  they  will  then  say  we  have  seen  the 
utmost  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales. 

Seeing  therefore  we  have  nothing  yet  in  hand;  aecbg 
there  is  nothing  moves ;  seeing  the  world  is  yet  in  a  slumber, 
and  that  this  long  calm  will  shortly  break  out  in  some  le^ 
rible  tempest ;  I  would  advise  the  prince  to  keep  his  ewa 
ground  for  a  while,  and  no  way  to  engage  or  entangle  !■»- 
self.    While  he  is  yet  free,  all  have  hope ;  but  a  great  deal 
of  anaKoe  will  follow  us  after  he  is  had,  from  diose  thait  have 
been  rdiised.     We  shall  say,  Ma$uibU  (though  it  mar  the 
verse)  aUa  mente  repostum 

Paridia  spret€Bque  n^uriajbrmm. 
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<<  He  that  hath  been  sau^t  by  many,  and  halh  refused 
"  many,  shall  be  hated  by  many.*" 

I  should  therefore  wish,  that  the  prince  were  fastened  to 
SBch  a  party,  when  he  is  fastened,  as  could  best  sustun  it. 
And  se^g  there  is  none  but  a  catholic  lady  for  us,  let  us 
have  a  king  on  our  nde  to  boot.  If  you  object  the  daugh- 
ter of  France  is  too  young,  I  hope  the  prince  doth  not 
AkI  himself  too  old  to  tarry  a  while ;  and  for  any  reason 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  if  money  be  the  matter,  it  may 
be  had  in  the  mean  while.  This  match,  I  say,  will  give  the 
new  league  such  an  alarm,  as  they  will  hardly  know  how  to 
ocyver  themselves  in  their  own  trenches. 

There  was  never  nation  had  so  much  cause  to  hate  an- 
otfier,  as  France  hath  to  hate  Spain.  They  hold  from  him 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  so  much  as  the  colour  of 
a  title :  they  betrayed  him  in  Naples,  and  did  not  overcome 
their  army  there,  but  murdered  it  after  a  peace  proclaimed. 
They  htAd  Milan  from  them  by  strong  hand ;  and  afiter 
that  Charles  V.  (to  have  leave  to  pass  through  France  into 
Fbnders  to  pacify  the  tumults  of  Ghent)  had  promised  the 
F^rench  king  to  restore  it,  tlie  emperor  derided  him,  and 
snd,  that  he  promised  him  Milan,  which  is  the  French  word 
fir  a  kite.  They  have  betraj^  them  in  many  <^ers  of 
aaiTiages;  they  pcnsoned  the  dauphin  at  Viennoys;  they 
have  murdered  their  ambassadors ;  they  displanted  them  in 
Fkrida,  and,  contrary  to  faith,  killed  the  possessors  in  cold 
blood.  They  tore  StrozsMi  in  pieces  at  Terceres ;  they  set 
the  subjects  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  against  them; 
ihej  invaded  France,  possessed  Paris,  and  most  of  the  cities 
ef  France,  and,  in  condusion,  practised  to  murder  both 
these  kings.  Now  if  these  injuries  be  not  far  mott  me- 
mcHid)le  than  marriageable,  let  the  world  judge.  On  the 
contrary,  against  us  the  French  have  no  pretence.  They 
hiJd  from  us  that  which  we  never  had  from  them  but  by 
our  lawful  inheritance,  yet  did  her  majesty  asnst  them  in 
aU  their  extremities ;  and  as  all  her  majesty's  ancestors  have 
been  most  constant  friends  unto  them^  so  did  king  James  V. 
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send  16,000  of  his  nadoo  to  succour  Fnuids  I.  when  the 
emperor  invaded  Provence. 

If  therefore  our  prince  shall  also  take  a  daughter  of 
France,  (the  lady  promised  to  Spain  being  yet  taken  but  m 
tains,)  we  may  well  assure  ourselves,  if  there  remains  tut- 
tue  in  nobility,  or  gratitude  in  the  Frendi  nation,  that  the 
queen  of  France  will  make  great  diffSerence  between  her 
sons-in-law ;  and  the  king  of  France  between  his  brother- 
in-law  c^  England  and  Spain. 

By  holding  France,  we  hold  the  Low  Countries,  which 
will  make  us  invincible ;  for  they  dare  not  abandon  us  both. 
On  the  contrary,  although  these  princes,  apart  and  dis- 
united, are  not  (as  before  is  said)  to  be  feared ;  yet  were  it 
a  needless  hazard  to  neglect  the  love  c^  France,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  hatred  of  the  archduke,  of  the  pope,  and  c^  the 
king  of  Spain :  a  hatred  more  than  immortal  (if  more  can 
be)  to  our  nation  and  state.     The  wounds  are  too  many 
and  too  deep,  that  we  have  given  them,  to  be  healed  with 
the  plaister  of  a  peace.     And  herein  the  different  afiectioiis 
of  these  two  nations  were  made  manifest ;  that  the  Spa- 
niards did  utterly  shun,  and  the  French  did  earnestly  seek, 
the  love  of  our  prince. 

If  then  the  former  princes  shall  combine  against  us,  from, 
whom  may  we  hope  for  help  ?  If  it  be  from  Savoy,  or  Flo- 
rence, God  help  us !  our  friends  inhabit  beyond  the  moun — 
tains ;  our  enemies  hard  at  hand.  We  leave  those  tha.^ 
are  strongest  and  nearest  us,  for  those  that  are  weakest 
furthest  off.  We  leave  those  that  can  help  us  or  harm 
for  those  that  can  do  neither ;  those  we  leave  that  depend 
on  themselves,  to  wit,  the  French,  for  those  that  depend! 
on  others^  to  wit,  the  Savoyans  and  Florentines. 


A   DISCOURSE 


OF  THE 


ORIGINAL  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  CAUSE 


OF 


•lATURAL,  ARBITRARY,  NECESSARY,  AND  UNNATURAL  WAR. 


FhE  ordinary  theme  and  argument  of  history  is  war; 
irliich  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  violence  under  so- 
vereign command  against  withstanders ;    force,  authority, 
fend  remstance,  being  the  essential  parts  thereof.     Violence 
limited  by  authority  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  rob- 
bery, and  the  like  outrages ;  yet  consisting  in  relation  to- 
irards  others,  it  necessarily  requires  a  supposition  of  resists 
flnce;  whereby  the  force  of  war  becomes  different  from  the 
"violence  inflicted  upon  slaves,  or  yielding  malefactors.     As 
for  arms,  discipline,  and  whatsoever  else  belongeth  to  the 
making  of  war  prosperous,  they  are  only  considerable  in 
their  degree  of  perfection ;    since  naked  savages  fighting 
disorderly  with  stones,  by  appointment  of  their  commanders, 
nuiy  truly  and  absolutely  be  said  to  war.     Nevertheless,  it 
^  true,  that  as  the  beasts  are  armed  with  fierce  teeth,  paws, 
WDs,  and  other  bodily  instruments,  of  much  advantage 
Against  unweaponed  men:  so  hath  reason  taught  man  to 
"^i^gthen  his  hand  with  such  offensive  arms,  as  no  crea- 
ture else  can  well  avoid,  or  possibly  resist.     And  it  might 
^^em  happy  if  the  sword,  the  arrow,  the  gun,  with  many 
^^nible  endues  of  death,  could  be  wholly  employed  in  the 
Zeroise  of  that  lordly  rule  which  the  Lord  of  all  hath  given 
^  mankind  over  the  rest  of  living  things.     But  since  in  hu- 
^'^  reason  there  hath  no  means  been  found  of  holding  all 
'Mankind  at  peace  within  itself  ^  it  is  needful  that  against 
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the  wit  and  subtlety  of  man  we  c^ipose,  not  only  the  brute 
foroe  of  our  bodies,  (wherein  many  beasts  exceed  us,)  but, 
helping  our  stra^;th  with  art  and  wisdom,  strive  to  exod 
our  enemies  in  those  points  wheron  man  is  excellent  over 
other  creatures. 

The  necessity  of  war,  which  among  human  attiaoA  is 
the  most  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of  affinity  and  near  re- 
semhlance  with  the  necessity  of  law :  for  thare  were  no  use 
either  of  war  or  of  law,  if  every  man  had  prudence  to  con- 
ceive how  much  of  right  were  due  both  to  and  froei  him- 
self; and  ware  withal  so  punctually  just  as  to  perform  what 
he  knows  reqmsite,  and  to  rest  oHitented  with  lus  own: 
but  seeing  our  conveyances  of  land  cannot  be  made  so  strqcig 
by  any  skill  c^  lawyers,  without  multijdicity  of  clauses  sod 
provisos,  that  it  may  be  secure  from  contentions^  avarice^ 
and  the  malice  of  false  seeming  justice;  it  is  not  to  be  woSp 
dered  that  the  great  charter,  whereby  God  bestowed  the 
whcie  earth  upon  Adam  S  and  confirmed  it  unto  the  sqm 
of  Noah,  bdng  as  brief  in  words,  as  large  in  eflkct,  hitb 
bred  much  quarrel  of  inteqwetation. 

Surely,  howsoever  the  letter  of  that  donation  may  be  on* 
regarded  by  the  most  of  men ;  yet  the  sense  theredT  ii  » 
imprinted  in  thar  hearts,  and  so  pasoonately  embraeed  bj 
thar  greedy  desires,  as  if  every  <uie  laid  claim  fat  bimttV 
unto  that  which  was  conferred  upon  all. 

This  appeared  in  the  Grauls  £dling  upon  Italy  under 
their  captain  Brennus,  who  told  the  Roman  ambassador 
plainly,  ^^  That  prevalent  arms  were  as  good  as  any  title; 
^^  and  that  valiant  men  might  account  to  be  their  ami 
as  much  as  they  could  get :  that  these  wanting  land 
wherewith  to  sustain  their  people,  and  the  Tatienses  hav* 
ing  more  than  enough,  it  was  their  meaning  to  take  what 
they  needed  by  strong  hand,  if  it  were  not  yidded 
quietly."" 

Now  if  it  be  well  affirmed  by  lawyers,  that  tbeire  is  no 
taking  of  possession  more  just  than  in  vacuum  venire^  to  enter 
upon  land  uninhabited,  (as  our  countrymen  have  latdy 

•  Gen.  i.  18. 
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ckxiein  the  Summer  Islands;)  then  may  it  be  inferred,  that 
this  demand  of  the  Gauls  held  more  of  reason  than  could 
be  cUscemed  at  the  first  view. 

For  if  the  title  of  occupiers  be  good  in  land  unpeopled, 
why  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  over 
thinly  ?  Should  one  family,  or  one  thousand,  hold  posses- 
liicm  of  all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  because 
they  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guiana,  or  about  the 
straits  of  Magellan  ?  Why  might  not  then  the  like  be  done 
in  Afiric,  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia  ?   If  these  were  most  ab- 
surd to  imagine,  let  then  any  man^s  wisdom  determine,  by 
lessening  the  territory,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inha- 
Intants,  what  proportion  is  requisite  to  the  peopling  of  a  re- 
gion in  such  manner,  that  the  land  shall  neither  be  too  nar- 
low  for  those  whom  it  feedeth,  nor  capable  of  a  greater  mul- 
titude ?  Until  this  can  be  concluded  and  agreed  upon,  one 
main  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  most  grievous  war  that 
esn  be  imagined  is  not  like  to  be  taken  from  the  earth. 

It  was  perhaps  enough  in  reason,  to  succour  with  victuals 
and  other  helps  a  vast  multitude  compelled  by  necessity  to 
seek  a  new  seat,  or  to  direct  them  to  a  country  able  to  re- 
ceive them.  But  what  shall  persuade  a  mighty  nation  to 
travel  so  far  by  land  or  sea,  over  mountains,  deserts,  and 
great  rivers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  when  they  are 
{at  think  themselves)  powerful  enough  to  serve  themselves 
nearer  hand,  and  enforce  others  unto  the  labour  of  such  a 
joomey.  ^  I  have  briefly  shewed  in  another  work,  that  the 
Huseries  acoompanjring  this  kind  of  war  are  most  extreme : 
forasmuch  as  the  invaders  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfied  than 
by  rooting  out  or  expelling  the  nation  upon  whom  they 

And  although  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  by  which  all 
worldly  things  are  held  ministers  very  unpleasant  meditation ; 
yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  within  1,200  years  last  past,  all, 
car  the  most  part  of  kingdoms  to  us  known,  have  truly  felt 
the  calamities  of  such  forcible  transplantations ;  being  either 
twerwhelmed  by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them,  or  driven, 
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as  one  wave  is  driven  by  another^  to  seek  new  seats,  having 
lost  their  own. 

Our  western  parts  of  Europe,  indeed,  have  great  cause  to 
rejoice,  and  give  praise  to  God,  for  that  we  have  been  free 
above  600  years  from  such  inundations  as  were  those  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals ;  yea,  from  such  as  were  those  of  our 
own  ancestors,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans :  but  how- 
soever we  have,  together  with  the  feeling,  lost  the  memorj 
of  such  wretchedness  as  our  forefathers  endured  by  those 
wars ;  (of  all  others  the  most  cruel ;)  yet  are  there  few 
kingdoms  in  all  Asia  that  have  not  been  ruined  by  such 
overflowing  multitudes  within  the  same  space  of  these  but 
600  years. 

It  were  an  endless  labour  to  tell  how  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  falling  like  locusts  upon  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
having  spoiled  everywhere,  and  in  most  places  eaten  up  all 
by  the  roots,  consuming  (together  with  the  princes  fir- 
merly  reigning,  and  a  world  of  people)  the  very  nameS) 
language,  and  memory  of  former  times.  Suffice  it,  that 
when  any  country  is  overlaid  by  the  multitude  which  live 
upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity  compelling  it  to  dis- 
burden itself,  and  lay  the  load  upon  others,  by  right  or 
wrong ;  for  (to  omit  the  danger  of  pestilence,  often  visiting 
them  which  live  in  throngs)  there  is  no  misery  that  urgeth 
men  so  violently  unto  desperate  courses  and  contempt  of 
death,  as  the  torments  and  threats  of  famine :  wherefore  the 
war  that  is  grounded  upon  this  general  remediless  necesnty 
may  be  termed  the  general  and  remediless,  or  necessaij 
war. 

Agiunst  which,  that  our  country  is  better  provided,  as 
may  be  shewed  hereafter,  than  any  civil  nation  to  us  known, 
we  ought  to  hold  it  a  great  blessing  of  God,  and  carefuOy 
retain  the  advantages  he  hath  given  us. 

Besides,  this  remediless,  or  necessary  war,  which  is  not 
frequent,  there  is  a  war  voluntary  and  customable,  unto 
which  the  ofiended  party  is  not  compelled :  and  this  cus* 
tomary  war,  which  troubleth  all  the  world,  giveth  iittk 
respite  or  breathing-time  of  peace,  and  doth  usually  borrow 
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retence  from  the  necessity,  to  make  itsdf  appeaif  more  ho* 
est;  for  coTetou9  amintion  thinking  all  too  little  which  at 
nesent  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in  need  of  all 
hich  it  hath  not. 

Wherefore  if  two  bordering  princes  have  their  territories 
eedng  in  an  open  campaign,  the  more  mi^ty  will  conU- 
mily  seek  occasion  to  extend  his  limits  to  the  further 
xder  theffeof. 

If  they  be  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 
ttstery  of  the  passage  of  the  tops,  and  finally  for  the  town9 
lat  stand  upon  the  roots. 

If  rivers  run  between  them,  they  contend  for  the  bridges; 
id  think  themselves  not  well  assured,  until  they  have  for- 
Bed  the  further  bank. 

Tea,  the  sea  itself  must  be  very  broad,  barren  of  fish, 
id  void' of  little  islands  inteijacent,  else  will  it  yield  plen** 
M  aigument  <tf  quarrel  to  the  kingdoms  which  it  serveth : 
1  this  proceeds  from  desire  of  having ;  and  such  desire 
om  fear  of  want. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  id  these  arbitrary  wars, 
MBre  is  commonly  to  be  found  some  small  measure  of  ne- 
Mty,  though  it  seldom  be  observed  ;  perhaps,  because  it 
ctendeth  not  so  far  as  to  become  public :  for  where  many 
stinger  sons,  of  younger  brothers,  have  ndther  lands  nor 
leans  to  uphold  themselves ;  and  where  many  men  of  trader 
r  useful  pnx)fession,  know  not  how  to  bestow  themselves  for 
ek  of  employ,  there  can  it  not  be  avoided,  but  that  the 
hole  body  cf  the  state  (howsoever  otherwise  healthfully 
■poeed)  should  suflRsr  anguish  by  the  grievance  of  these 
l-cffected  members. 

It  sufficeth  not  that  the  country  hath  wherewith  to  sustain 
rea  more  than  lives  upon  it,  if  means  be  wanting  whereby 
I  drive  convenient  participation  of  the  general  store  into  a 
neat  number  of  well  deservers. 

In  such  cases  tha*e  will  be  complaining,  commiseration, 
id  finally  murmur,  (as  men  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  of  those 
rils  whereof  they  know  not  the  ground  upon  public  misgo- 
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venunent,)  unless  order  be  taken  for  some  redress  by  the 
sword,  of  injury  supposed  to  be  done  by  foreigners ;  where- 
to the  discontented  sort  give  commonly  a  willing  ear :  and 
in  this  regard  I  think  it  was  that  the  great  cardinal,  Fian- 
cis  de  Amiens,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  minori^  of 
Charles  V.  hearing  tell  that  8,000  Spaniards  were  lost  in 
the  enterprise  of  Algiers,  under  don  Diego  de  Vera,  made 
light  of  the  matter,  affirming,  ^^  that  Spain  stood  in  need 
*^  of  such  evacuadons.*"  Foreign  war  serving  (as  kii^  Fer- 
dinand had  wont  so  say)  ^^  like  a  potion  of  rhubarb,  to 
^^  waste  away  choler  from  the  body  of  the  realm.^ 

Certainly,  among  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
scarce  find  any  that  stand  in  less  need  than  Spain  of  having 
the  veins  opened  by  an  enemy^s  sword ;  the  many  coloniei 
it  sends  abroad  so  well  preserving  it  from  swelling  hu* 
mours:  yet  is  not  that  country  thereby  dispeopled,  but 
maintaineth  still  growing  upon  it  (like  a  tree  from  whom 
plants  have  been  taken  to  fill  whole  orchards)  as  many  98  it 
can  well  nourish. 

And  to  say  what  I  think ;  if  our  king  Edward  III.  had 
prospered  in  his  French  wars,  and  peopled  with  English  the 
towns  which  he  won,  as  he  began  at  Calais,  driving  out  the 
French;  the  kings  (as  his  successors)  holding  the  same 
course,  would  by  this  time  have  filled  all  France  with  oar 
nation,  without  any  notable  emptying  of  this  island. 

The  like  may  be  affirmed  upon  like  suspicion  of  the 
French  in  Italy,  or  almost  of  any  others ;  as  having  been 
verified  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  and  Arabians  in  fiar- 
bary.     What  is  then  become  of  so  huge  a  multitude,  as 
would  have  overspread  a  great  part  of  the  continent  ?  Sure- 
ly, they  died  not  of  old  age,  nor  went  out  of  the  world  hj 
the  ordinary  ways  of  nature;  but  £Eimine  and  contagious 
distempers,  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  a  thousand  misdiids 
have  consumed  them.     Yea,  of  many  of  them   perhaps 
children  were  never  bom;  for  they  that  want   means  to 
nourish  children  will  abstain  from  marriage ;  or  (which  is  all 
one)  they  cast  away  their  bodies  upon  rich  old  women ;  or 
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otherwise  make  unequal  or  unhealthy  matches  for  gain ;  or 
because  of  poverty  they  think  it  a  blessing,  which  in  nature 
is  a  curse,  to  have  their  wives  barren. 

Were  it  not  thus,  arithmetical  progression  might  easily 
demonstrate  how  fast  mankind  would  increase  in  multitude, 
overpassing  (as  miraculous,  though  indeed  natural)   the 
examples  of  the   Israelites,  who  were  multiplied  in   S15 
years  firom  70  unto  600,000  able  men.     Hence  we  may 
observe,  that  the  very  progression  of  our  kind  hath  with  it 
a  strong  incentive  even  of  those  daily  wars  which  afflict  the 
whole  earth.    And  that  princes,  excusing  their  drawing  the 
sword  by  devised  pretences  of  necesaty,  speak  often  more 
truly  than  they  are  aware ;  there  being  indeed  a  great  ne- 
eesaty,  though  not  apparent,  as  not  extending  to  the  gene- 
rality, but  resting  upon  private  heads. 

Wherefore  other  cause  of  war,  merely  natural,  there  is 
none :  the  want  of  room  upon  the  earth,  which  pincheth  the 
whole  naUon,  begets  the  remediless  war ;  vexing  only  some 
number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the  arbitrary.  But  to 
the  kindling  of  arbitrary  war  there  are  many  other  motives. 
The  most  honest  of  these  is  fear  of  harm,  and  prevention  of 
danger ;  this  is  just,  and  taught  by  nature,  which  labours 
fBoare  strongly  in  removing  evil,  than  in  pursuit  of  what  is 
requiate  unto  good:  nevertheless,  because  war  cannot  be 
without  natural  violence,  it  is  manifest,  that  allegation  of 
danger  and  fear  serves  only  to  excuse  the  suffering  party, 
the  wroog-doer  being  carried  by  his  own  will ;  so  that  war 
thus  caused  proceeds  from  nature  not  altogether,  but  in 
part. 

A  second  motive  is  revenge  of  injury  sustained.  This 
ni^t  be  avcuded,  if  all  men  could  be  honest,  otherwise  not; 
for  princes  must  give  protection  to  their  subjects  and  adhe- 
tents,  when  worthy  occasion  shall  require  it,  else  they  will 
be  held  unworthy  and  insufficient ;  than  which  there  can 
be  to  them  no  greater  peril. 

Wherefore  Caesar,  in  all  deliberations  where  difficulties 
and  dangers  threatened  on  one  side,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  in  him  parum  prcesidiif  little  safeguard 
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for  his  friends,  was  doubted  on  the  other  side,  always 
chose  rather  to  venture  upon  extremities,  than  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  was  a  weak  protector:  yea,  by  such  maiD- 
tenauce  of  their  dependants,  many  noblon^i,  in  all  forms  of 
government,  and  within  every  man^s  memcnry,  have  kept 
themselves  in  greatness  with  little  help  of  any  other  virtue. 

Neither  have  mere  tyrants  been  altogether  carekas  to 
maintain,  free  from  oppression  of  strangers,  those  subjeols 
c^  theirs  whom  themselves  have  most  basely  esteemed,  and 
used  as  no  better  than  slaves ;  for  there  is  no  master  that 
can  expect  good  service  from  his  bondslaves,  if  he  sufiien 
them  to  be  beaten,  and  daily  ill-treated  by  other  m^i.  To 
remedy  this,  it  were  needful  that  justice  should  every  where 
be  duly  administered,  as  well  to  strangers  as  to  demaent 
But,  contrariwise,  we  find,  that  in  many  countries,  (as  Mus- 
covy, and  the  like,)  the  laws,  or  administration  of  them  b 
so  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  strangers,  as  they  fill  tbe 
general  voice  of  them  with  complaints  and  exclamations. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  said,  (whether  more  pleasandy  or 
truly,  I  know  not,)  ^^  that  a  trick  of  law  had  no  less  power 
*'  than  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to  lift  men  up,  or  to  cast  tbem 
"  down/' 

Certainly,  with  more  patience  men  are  wont  to  endure 
the  loss  that  befell  them  by  mere  casualty,  than  the  damage 
they  sustain  by  means  of  injustice ;  because  these  are  acoom- 
panied  with  sense  of  indignity,  whereof  the  other  are  free* 
When  robbers  break  into  men'^s  houses  and  spoil  them,  they 
tell  the  owners  plainly,  that  money  they  want,  and  mon^ 
they  must  have.     But  when  a  judge,  corrupted  by  reward, 
hatred,  favour,  or  any  other  passion,  takes  both  house  and 
land  from  the  rightful  owner,  and  bestows  them  upon  some 
friend  of  his  own,  or  his  favourite,  he  says,  that  the  rule  of 
justice  will  have  it  so;  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  law  and 
ordinance  of  God  himself:  and  what  else  herein  doth  he, 
than,  by  a  kind  of  circumlocution,  telL  his  humble  sup- 
pliants, that  he  holds  them  idiots,  or  base  wretches,  not  aUe 
to  get  relief?    Must  it  not  astonish,  and  withal  vex  any 
man  of  a  free  spirit,  when  he  sees  none  other  diflerence  ht* 
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twe^  the  judge  and  the  thief,  than  in  the  manner  of  per- 
forming of  their  exploits ;  as  if  the  whole  being  of  justice 
ocmsisted  in  point  of  formality  ?  In  such  case,  an  honest  sub- 
ject will  either  seek  remedy  by  ordinary  courses,  or  wait  his 
time  till  God  shall  place  better  men  in  office,  and  call  the 
nppressors  to  account.  But  a  stranger  will  not  do  so ;  he 
bath  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Barbary,  neither  con- 
eems  it  him  what  officers  be  placed  or  displaced  in  Tara- 
dante,  or  whether  Mulisidian  himself  can  contain  the  king- 
dom; his  ship  and  goods  are  unjustly  taken  from  him, 
and  therefore  he  will  seek  leave  to  right  himself  if  he  can, 
and  return  the  injury  tenfold  upon  the  whole  nation  from 
winch  he  received  it  Truth  is,  that  men  are  sooner  weary 
to  dance  attendance  at  the  gates  of  foreign  lords,  than  to 
tarry  the  good  leisure  of  their  own  magistrates;  nor  do 
they  bear  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some  parcel  confiscate 
abioad,  as  the  greater  detriment  which  they  suffer  by  some 
prowling  vice-admiral,  customer,  or  public  minister,  at  their 
return. 

Whether  this  proceed  from  the  reverence  which  some 
Bien  yield  to  their  governors,  I  will  not  define ;  or  whether 
euess  of  trouble  in  following  their  causes  from  home ;  or 
vfaether  from  despair  of  such  redress  as  may  be  expected  in 
dieir  own  country,  in  the  hoped  reformation  of  disorders ; 
or  whether  from  their  more  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  do- 
mestical than  the  foreign  quiet  by  loud  exclaimings;  or 
whether,  perhaps,  their  not  daring  to  mutter  against  their 
omn  rulers  for  injustice  (though  it  were  shameful)  for  fear 
of  ftring  worse,  and  for  being  punished  {or  scandalum  mag" 
^mhnnij  as  scandalers  of  men  in  authority  :  whencesoever  it 
Bomes,  as  there  can  be  but  one  alle^nce,  so  men  are  apt  to 
ierve  no  more  than  they  needs  must ;  according  to  that  of 
Ae  slave,  in  the  old  comedy,  Non  sum  servus  puUicas  : 
^  My  master  bought  me  for  himself;  and  I  am  not  every 
'*  man^s  man.'*'  And  this  opinion  there  is  no  prince  un  will- 
big  to  maintiun  in  his  own  subjects ;  yea,  such  as  are  most 
vigorous  to  their  own,  do  never  find  it  safe  to  be  better  unto 
«trangets ;  because  it  were  a  matter  of  dangerous  consc- 
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quence,  that  the  people  should  think  all  other  nations  to  be 
in  a  better  case  than  themselves. 

The  brief  is,  oppression,  in  many  places^  wears  the  robe 
of  justice,  which  domineering  over  the  natives  may  not 
spare  strangers;  and  strangers  will  not  endure,  but  cry 
out  unto  their  own  lords  for  relief  by  the  sword.  Where- 
fore tliis  motive  of  revenging  injuries  is  very  strong,  though 
it  merely  consist  in  the  will  of  man,  without  any  enforce- 
ment of  nature. 

Yet  the  more  to  quicken  it,  there  is  usually  concurriiig 
with  it  a  hopeful  expectation  of  gain ;  for  of  the  amends  re- 
covered, little  or  nothing  returns  to  those  that  have  suffered 
the  wrong ;  but  commonly  all  runs  into  the  princess  cof- 
fers. 

Such  examples  as  was  that  of  our  late  queen  Elizabeth*, 
of  famous  memory,  are  very  rare :  her  majesty,  when  the 
goods  of  our  English  merchants  were  attacked  by  the  duke 
of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  king  Philip  in  Spain, 
arrested  likewise  the  goods  of  the  Low  Dutch,  here  in 
England,  that  amounted  to  a  greater  value :  neither  wis 
she  contented  that  her  subjects  should  right  themselves,  is 
well  as  they  could  upon  the  Spaniards  by  sea ;  but  having 
brought  king  Philip  within  four  or  five  years  ^  to  better  res- 
son,  though  not  so  far  as  to  restitution,  she  satisfied  her 
own  merchants  to  the  full  for  all  their  losses,  out  of  the 
Dutchmen's  goods,  and  gave  back  to  the  duke  what  was  re- 
maining. 

This,  among  many  thousands  of  her  royal  deeds,  made 
her  glorious  in  all  nations;  but  though  it  caused  even 
strangers,  in  their  speeches  and  writings,  to  extol  her  jHrinody 
justice  to  the  skies,  yet  served  it  not  for  a  precedent  for 
others  of  less  virtue  to  follow. 

It  were  more  costly  to  take  pattern  from  those  acts  wludi 
gave  immortal  renown  to  that  great  queen^  than  to  imitate 
the  thrifty  dealing  of  that  Spanish  duke  in  the  selfsame 
business,  who  kept  all  to  his  own  use,  or  his  maaterX  re- 
storing to  the  poor  Dutch  merchants  not  one  penny.    It 
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Is  out  many  times,  indeed,  that  a  prince  is  driven  to 
*od  far  more  of  his  treasure  in  punishing  by  war  the 
ongs  of  his  people,  than  the  loss  of  his  people  do  amount 
to.     In  such  cases,  it  is  reason  that  he  satisfy  himself, 

I  let  the  people  (whereto  commonly  they  are  apt)  rest 
itented  with  the  sweetness  of  revenge. 

But  when  victory  makes  large  amends  for  all,  it  royally 
Domes  a  prince  to  satisfy  those  for  whose  satisfaction  he 
dertook  the  war :  far  besides  the  purpose  it  were  now,  to 
ich  how  victory  should  be  used,  or  the  gains  thereof  com- 
inicated  to  the  general  content ;  this  being  only  brought 

to  shew,  that  the  profit  thereby  gotten  is  a  strong  pro- 
cation  to  the  redress  of  injuries  by  the  sword. 
As  for  the  redress  of  injuries  done  unto  princes  them- 
ives^  it  may  conveniently  (though  not  always,  for  it  were 
iserable  injustice  to  deny  leave  to  princes  of  maintaining 
or  honour)  be  reserved  unto  the  third  motive  of  arbitrary 
m,  which  is  mere  ambition. 

This  is  and  ever  hath  been  the  true  cause  of  more  wars 
an  have  troubled  the  world  upon  aU  other  occasions  what- 
ever; though  it  least  partake  of  nature,  and  urgent  ne« 
anty  of  state.  I  call  not  here  alone  by  the  name  of  am- 
tion  that  vain-glorious  humour,  which  openly  professeth 

be  none  other,  and  vaunts  itself  as  an  imperial  virtue ; 
r  the  examples  are  not  many  of  that  kind :  but  where 
cafion  of  war  is  greedily  sought,  or  being  very  slight  is 
■dly  entertained,  (for  that  increase  of  dominion  is  hoped 
ereby,)  we  should  rather  impute  the  war  to  the  scope  at 
tiich  it  airoeth,  than  to  any  idle  cause  pretended. 
The  Romans  feared  lest  they  of  Carthage,  by  winning 
[eflsina,  should  soon  get  the  mastery  over  all  Sicily,  and 
ive  a  fair  entrance  at  pleasure  into  Italy ;  which  to  pre- 
nt,  they  made  war  upon  the  Cartha^nians.     This  fear  I 

II  ambition:  had  they  not  trusted  in  their  oivn  arms, 
iping  thereby  to  enlarge  their  empire,  but  been  weaker, 
id  more  afraid  indeed,  they  would  have  feared  less. 

For  colour  of  this  war  they  took  the  Mamertines,  a 
ew  of  thieves  and  cutthroats,  into  their  protection,  whom 

'  s4 
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being  their  associates  they  must  needs  de£end ;  but  had  not 
their  ambition  been  mightier  than  th^r  justice,  ibej  would 
have  endeavoured  to  punish  the  Mamertines,  and  not  to 
protect  them.  Innumerable  are  the  like  examples;  Kncm 
ye  noty  said  Ahab,  that  Ramoih^GUead  i$  owst  He  knew 
this  before,  and  was  quiet  enough,  till  o[Hnion  of  his  fotoes 
made  him  look  unto  his  right :  and  of  this  nature  (though 
some  worse  than  other  in  degree)  are  dums  of  old  foigotten 
tribute ;  or  of  some  acknowledgments,  due,  periiaps,  to  the 
ancestors  of  a  vanquished  king,  and  long  after  rfiallenged 
by  the  heirs  of  the  conqueror.  Broken  titles  to  kingdnm 
or  provinces,  maintenance  of  friends  and  partisans,  pre- 
tended wrongs,  and  indeed  whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to 
allege,  that  thinks  his  own  sword  sharpest.  But  of  cdd 
time,  perhaps,  before  Helen  of  Greece  was  bom,  womoi 
have  been  the  common  argument  of  these  tragedieB ;  as  of 
late  ages  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  since  the  names  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  were  heard,  the  rights  of  St.  Peter, 
that  is,  the  pope^s  revenues  and  authority :  this  last,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  I  know  not  how  patiently  they  wiD 
endure  to  be  ranged  amongst  ambidous  quarrellars;  for  the 
war  that  hath  such  foundations  will  not  only  be  imputed 
free  from  worldly  ambition,  just,  and  honourable,  but  holjf 
and  meritorious,  having  thereto  belonging  pardon  of  ani, 
release  from  purgatory,  and  the  promise  oi  the  life  to  oome, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  pope^s  croisada. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Saracens  affirm  no  less  of  the  wan 
which  they  make  against  Christians,  or  which  arise  betwixt 
themselves  from  di£Perence  of  sect ;  and  if  every  man  had 
his  due,  I  think,  that  the  honour  of  devising  first  this  doc- 
trine (viz.  that  religion  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  m&x  by 
the  sword)  would  be  found  appertmning  to  Mahomet  the 
false  prophet.  Sure  it  is,  that  he,  and  the  caliphs  fidlow* 
ing  him,  obtained  thereby,  in  short  space,  a  mighty  em- 
{nre,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  to  have  enlarged  itself,  until 
they  fell  out  amongst  themselves ;  not  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  for  dominion  upon  earth  :  and  against  thj!^  did 
the  popes,  when  their  authority  grew  powerful  in  the  west. 
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lOoitediefiriiioeB  of  Gennany,  EngUmd^  France,  and  Italj; 
their  chief  enterprise  was  the  recavery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
in  which  worthy  but  extreme  difficult  action,  it  is  hunent- 
able  to  remember  what  abundance  of  noble  blood  hath  been 
shed,  with  very  small  benefit  to  the  Christian  state. 

The  recovery  of  Spain,  whereof  the  better  part  was  then 
in  bondage  of  the  Saracens,  had  been  a  work  more  avail- 
able to  the  men  of  Europe  more  easily  maintained  with 
supply,  more  aptly  serving  to  advance  any  fdlowing  enter- 
prise upon  kingdoms  further  removed,  more  free  firom  ha- 
sard,  and  requiring  less  expense  oi  blood ;  but  the  honour- 
able piety  of  the  undertakers  could  not  be  terrified  by  the 
face  of  danger,  nor  diverted  from  this  to  a  more  commo- 
dknis  business,  by  any  motives  of  profit  or  ftdlity ;  for  the 
pulpit  did  sound  in  every  church  with  the  praises  of  that 
voyage ;  as  it  were  a  matter  far  less  highly  pleasing  unto 
God,  to  bear  arms  for  defence  of  his  truth  against  perse- 
cutors, or  for  the  deliverance  of  poor  Christians  expressed 
with  slavery,  than  to  fight  for  that  selfsame  land  wherein  our 
Uessed  Saviour  was  bom  and  died.    By  such  persuasions 
anarvellous  number  were  excited  to  the  conquest  of  Pa- 
knine;  vdiich  with  angular  .virtue  they  performed,  though 
Qot  without  exceeding  great  loss  of  men,  and  held  that  king- 
dom some  few  generations. 

But  the  climate  of  Syria,  the  far  distance  from  the 
strength  of  Christendom,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
those  who  were  the  most  puissant  amongst  the  Mahome- 
tans, caused  that  famous  enterprise,  after  a  long  continuance 
tf  a  terrible  war,  to  be  quite  abandoned. 

The  care  of  Jerusalem  being  laid  aade,  it  was  many 

tfties  thought  needful  to  repress  the  growing  power  of  the 

Turk,  by  the  jcnnt  fnces  of  all  the  Christian  kings  and 

cnmnoDwealths ;  and  hereto  the  popes  have  used  much 

posuaaoos,  and  often  puUished  in  their  croisada  pardon 

of  sins  to  all  that  would  adventure  in  a  work  so  reUgious, 

jet  have  they  effected  little  or  nothii^,  and  less  perhaps  are 

aver  like  to  do;  for  it  hath  been  thdr  custom  so  shamefully 
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to  misuse  the  fervent  zeal  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  oonl 
verting  the  monies  which  they  have  levied  for  such  wan  to 
their  own  services,  and  by  stirring  up  Christians  one  against 
another ;  yea,  against  their  own  natural  princes,  under  tbe 
like  pretence  of  serving  God  and  the  church  ;  that,  finally, 
men  waxed  weary  of  their  turbulent  spirits,  and  would  not 
believe  that  God  was  careful  to  miuntain  the  pope  in  his 
quarrels,  or  that  remission  of  sins  past  was  to  be  obtained 
by  committing  more,  and  more  grievous,  at  the  insdgatioo 
of  his  suspected  holiness. 

Questionless,  there  was  great  reason  why  all  discreet 
princes  should  beware  of  jdelding  hasty  belief  to  the  robei 
of  sanctimony. 

It  was  the  rule  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  By  their  worb 
ye  shall  know  them :  what  the  works  of  those  that  occupy 
the  papacy  have  been,  since  the  days  of  Pepin  and  Charie- 
maigne,  who  first  enabled  them  with  temporal  donation,  tbe 
Italian  writers  have  testified  at  large.  Yet  were  it  needle« 
to  recite  Machiavel,  who  hath  recorded  their  doings,  and  ii 
therefore  the  more  hateful ;  or  Guicciardin,  whose  works 
they  have  guelded,  as  not  enduring  to  hear  all  that  he  hstb 
written ;  though  he  spake  enough  in  that  which  remains. 
What  history  shall  we  read,  (except  the  Annals  of  Csestf 
Baronius,  and  some  books  of  friars  and  friarly  parasites^) 
which,  mentioning  their  acts,  doth  not  leave  witnesses  of 
their  ungodly  dealings  in  all  quarters  ? 

How  few  kingdoms  are  there,  if  any,  wherein,  by  dii' 
penring  with  oaths,  transferring  the  right  of  crownsi  ab- 
solving subjects  from  allegiance,  and  cursing,  and  threaten- 
ing to  curse,  so  long  as  their  curses  were  regarded,  they 
have  not  wrought  unprofitable  mischiefs !  The  shamdesi 
denial  hereof  by  some  of  their  friends,  and  the  mate  shame- 
less justification  by  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  ex- 
emplify ;  which  I  had  rather  forbear,  as  not  loving  to  deil 
in  such  contentious  arguments,  were  it  not  folly  to  be  mo- 
dest in  uttering  what  is  known  to  all  the  world.     Pity  it  'v^ 
that  by  such  demeanour  they  have  caused  the  church  (ai 
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Savanarolla,  and  before  him  Robert  Grosthead, 
riiop  of  Lincoln,  prophesied)  to  be  propagated  by  the 
novd ;  but  God  would  have  it  so. 

How  far  the  pope^s  blessing  did  sanctify  the  enterprise 
xm  Jerusalem,  it  rests  in  every  man'^s  discretion  to  judge. 
And  for  the  honourable  Christians  which  undertook 
at  conquest,  to  justify  their  war  they  had  not  only  the  re- 
«as  of  injuries,  and  protection  of  their  oppressed  bre- 
ren,  but  the  repelling  of  danger  from  their  own  land, 
iieatened  by  those  misbelievers  whom  they  invaded. 
If  the  pope^s  extortions  (which  were  not  more  forcible 
lan  those  of  Peter  the  Hermifs)  added  spirit  unto  the 
AxHi,  yet  altered  they  not  the  grounds  of  the  war,  nor 
lade  it  the  more  holy.  Let  the  indulgences  of  pope  Leo 
le  Tenth  bear  witness  of  this,  who,  out  of  politic  fear  of 
le  Turk^s  violence,  urged  a  religious  contribution  towards 
war  to  be  made  upon  them  ;  the  necessity  of  that  which 
e  propounded  was  greater,  doubtless,  than  any  that  had 
etBuaded  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

But  too  foul  and  manifest  was  the  unholiness  of  obtruding 
ipoD  men  remission  of  sins  for  money  ;  and  the  sums  which 
npe  Leo  thereby  raised  and  converted  to  his  own  use  have 
aide  his  successors  losers  by  the  bargain,  even  to  this  day. 

Pope  Pius  IL  formerly  well  known  by  the  name  of 
£aeu8  Sylvius,  was  deservedly  reckoned  amongst  the  few 
food  popes  of  latter  ages ;  who,  nevertheless,  in  a  war  of 
be  same  reli^ous  nature,  discovered  the  like  (though  not 
ila  same)  imperfection.  His  purpose  was  to  set  upon  Ma- 
anet  the  Great,  who  had  newly  won  the  empire  of  Con- 
^ntanople,  and  by  carrying  the  war  over  into  Greece,  to 
^>event  the  danger  threatening  Italy. 

In  this  action,  highly  commendable,  he  intended  to  ha- 
urd  his  own  person,  that  so  the  more  easily  he  might  win 
(.venturers,  who  else  were  like  to  be  less  forward,  as  not 
HMquainted  with  such  Romish  tricks;  yet  was  not  his 
^n  devotion  so  zealous  in  pursuit  of  this  holy  bunness,  but 
Mt  he  would  stay  a  while,  and  convert  his  forces  against 
€alatesta,  a  lord  of  Rimini ;  letting  Scanderberg  wait  his 
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I^ure,  who  had  already  set  the  war  on  foot  in  Greece ;  for, 
said  he,  ^^  we  must  first  subdue  the  little  Turk,  before  we 
^<  meddle  with  the  great^  He  spake  reason,  if  we  regard 
policy,  but  attending  only  to  reli^on,  find  we  not  that  he 
held  the  chastisement  of  one  which  molested  the  see  of 
Rome  alike  pleasing  to  Crod,  as  would  have  been  the  holj 
war  against  the  common  enemy  of  our  Christian  futh  ?  So 
thought  all  the  rest  of  those  bishops,  and  so  much  more 
(upon  th^  several  occasions)  declare  themselves  to  think 
it,  by  how  much  they  commonly  were  worse  men  than  tUs 
'i£neas  Sylvius.  And  good  reason  was  there  that  they 
should  be  of  such  belief,  or  endeavour  to  make  the  Chris- 
tian world  believe  no  otherwise ;  for  the  natural  ooostitutioa 
of  their  estate  (I  mean  since  the  age  of  Fejin  and  Chaile- 
maigne,  or  the  times  not  long  before-going)  hath  uiged 
them  all  hitherto;  though  peradventure  some  few  poptt 
may  have  been  overruled  by  their  own  private  nature^  ind 
thereby  have  swerved  from  the  rule  of  policy. 

To  speak  in  general ;  whosoever  hath  dominion  absolute 
over  some  one  authority,  less  absolute  over  many  more,  will 
seek  to  draw  those  that  are  not  whoUy  his  own  into  entire 
subjection. 

It  fares  with  politic  bodies  as  with  physical ;  eadi  would 
convert  all  into  their  own  proper  substance,  and  cast  ftrth 
as  excrements  what  will  not  be  changed. 

We  need  not  dte  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  ur 
Philip  the  father  of  Perseus,  kings  of  Maoedon,  for  etf 
amples;  of  which  the  former  brought  the  ThessaknusBiy 
the  latter  would  have  brought  the  Achaians,  and  mmf 
estates  in  Greece,  from  the  condition  of  followers  .and  d^ 
pendants,  into  mere  vassalage. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  is  yet  fresh  in  mind,  who  attempted 
the  selfisame  upon  the  Netherlands. 

Exceptions  may  be  framed  here  against  this,  <nit  of  tb 
honest,  quiet,  or  timorous  disposition  of  some  pcinces ;  yit 
that  all,  or  the  most,  are  thus  inclined,  both  reason  and  ei« 
petience  teadi ;  yea,  even  our  cities  and  corporations  hsR 
in  England,  such  as  need  the  jnxytection  of  great  men. 
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other  whiles  of  their  patrons^  ovennudi  diligence,  either 
I  WBrching  into  their  private  estates,  or  behaving  them-> 
(Ives  masterlike  in  point  of  government.  But  never  hath 
ithority  better  means  to  enlarge  itself,  than  when  it  is 
Minded  upon  devotion ;  and  yet  never  doth  authority  of 
lis  kind  work  to  raise  itself  upon  mere  dominion,  until  it 
U  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  piety  is  more  in  seeming 
um  in  deed. 

Tlie  Levitical  priests,  in  the  old  law,  never  arrogated' 
nto  themselves  any  temporal  or  coercive  power,  nor  ad- 
moed  their  mitres  against  the  crown  of  Israel.  They  well 
nderstood  what  authority  Grod  had  committed  unto  them, 
id  rested  therewithal  content  Some  wrangling  hereabout 
Hh  been  of  late,  the  pope^s  flatterers  labouring  to  prove, 
uit  the  high  priests  of  old  were  not  subject  to  the  kings  ot 
adah ;  and  men  of  better  spirit  and  learning  have  shewed 
MBB  the  contrary. 

But  whatsoever  befell  in  those  days,  when  there  waa  no 
iqf  in  Israel,  that  is,  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  or  after  the 
ipCivity  of  Babel ;  sure  it  is,  that  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
ihmys  obedi^it  to  the  sons  of  David,^  and  acknowledged 
liem  their  lords. 

As  for  the  race  of  the  Maccabees,  that  held  both  the 
langdom  and  the  priesthood  at  once,  it  falls  not  within  thia 
OQBiideration.  The  first  thereof  (of  whom  I  read)  that 
Qiad  the  advantage  of  honour  given  him  in  matter  of  reli* 
gpoii^  towards  the  getting  of  temporal  possessions,  was,  if 
Bot  Mabomet  himself,  Abubeker  the  successor  unto  Maho- 
ftel :  this  man  having  obtained,  by  the  help  of  friends,  the 
wiicrable  happiness  of  being  chosen  heir  unto  the  foul  im- 
ponor  in  his  dignity  of  prophet,  made  it  one  of  his  first 
iHiiks  to*  despoil  popr  Aliffe,  the  nephew  of  Mahomet,  and 
beirof  his  great  riches,  taking  all  from  him  by  this  pretence, 
lit  to  whom  belonged  the  succession  in  wisdom,  to  him 
im  belonged  the  succession  in  wealth :  and  this  grew  pre- 
BMtly  to  be  a  fampus  question  among  the  doctors  of  the  Sar- 
loen'Iaw.  But  however  it  were  then  decided,  we  see  how 
le  mufti,  or  high  prdate,  who  is  (he  only  orade  among^ 
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tlie  Turks  in  spiritual  matters,  lives  and  holds  all  that  he 
hath  at  the  discretion  of  the  great  sultan.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  Abubeker  hath  not  lost  all 
force ;  for  the  examples  are  many  in  all  Saracens^  lands,  of 
prophets  or  decemors,  who,  having  got  that  name,  never 
rested  until  they  became  kings. 

The  seriffe  in  Barbary  was  one  of  the  last,  who,  haviif 
once  acquired  the  opinion  of  a  holy  man,  afterwards  foimd 
means  to  become  a  captain,  and  lord  of  a  small  territory; 
and,  finally,  increased  his  followers,  and  withal  his  bounds, 
so  fast  and  so  far,  as  having  made  himself  king  of  Morocco, 
he  had  the  grace  to  tell  the  king  of  Fez,  (lately  his  soive- 
reign,)  that  both  Fez  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  those  parts 
were  belonging  to  his  own  holiness :  and  this  he  made  good 
by  winning  all  soon  after. 

Whether  the  claim  which  the  popes  lay  to  the  supremacjr 
over  all  kingdoms  and  estates  had  not  affinity  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  Abubeker,  let  other  men  judge.  That  thdr  prac- 
tices to  maintain  it  have  been  suitable  to  those  of  the  sonfif 
all  histories  do  verify. 

For  when  pope  Gregory  II.  procured  the  dty  of  BouKi 
and  some  other  places  in  Italy,  to  rebel  against  the  empe* 
ror  Leo  III.  what  other  colour  used  he,  than  that  he  him- 
self  had  excommunicated  Leo,  as  an  ungodly  prince,  toi 
breaking  down  images  that  were  worshipped  in  churches; 
when  for  this  reason  Paul,  the  ex-arch,  lieutenant  unto  the 
emperor,  besieged  Rome,  with  the  assistance  of  Luitpnundi 
king  of  the  Lombards  ?  By  what  other  art  did  the  pope  rfr* 
move  the  siege,  than  by  persuading  the  Lombards  with  a 
tale  of  Peter  and  Paul,  that  had  consecrated  the  dty  of 
Rome  with  their  precious  blood.  Thus  was  devotion  made 
the  cloak  for  treason,  and  thus  did  the  popes  first  slip  theii 
necks  out  of  the  emperor^s  collar. 

Within  very  few  years  after  this,  by  the  like  religioiis 
pretext,  were  those  princes  of  France,  Charles  Martel,  Pe- 
pin, and  Charlemaign,  won  to  assist  the  papacy  against  the 
Lombards ;  yea,  to  give  unto  St  Peter  the  most  part  dt 
those  lands  which  the  pope  now  holds  in  Italy,  arid  not  re- 
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ore  them  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  the  Lombards  had 
>tten  them;  and  thereunto  Pepin  was  persuaded  for  his 
(uTs  health. 

Yet  had  pope  Zachary,  through  the  opinion  that  went  of 
B  hcdiness,  done  a  notable  good  office  for  Pepin  before, 
hen  he  released  the  Frenchmen  of  their  oath  to  king  Chil- 
srick,  and  was  the  cause  that  Pepin  was  chosen  in  his 
ead,  by  sajring,  that  rather  he  should  be  king  who  did  the 
]ig*s  duty,  than  he  who  did  it  not. 

In  like  manner  did  pope  Leo  recompense  the  benefits  of 
hariemaign,  by  setting  him  up  as  emperor  in  the  west 
pdnst  those  of  Constantinople.  But  in  these  mutual  offices 
le  bishops  did  only  help,  with  grateful  words,  to  adorn 
lat  might  which  Pepin  and  Charlemaign  had  before  ac- 
mred ;  whereas  those  kings  used  force  of  arms  to  erect  the 
■{MKry  into  a  principality,  that  was  yet  held  in  a  vassalage 
wto  themselves. 

Now  this  could  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  that  see,  which 
l^kried  falsely  to  be  the  holy  see  apostolic :  for  as  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Roman  prelates  grew  up  in  those  blind  ages, 
under  the  western  emperors,  much  faster  than  true  piety 
ioM  cause  it  in  former  times,  when  better  learning  had 
ftmrished ;  so  grew  up  in  them  withal  a  desire  of  amplify- 
isg  their  power,  that  they  might  be  as  great  in  temporal 
bees,  as  men^s  opinions  had  formed  them  in  spiritual  mat- 
ten.  Immediately,  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  Charle- 
VMBgn,  they  began  to  neglect  the  emperor^'s  consent  in  their 
deetkms;  and  finding  in  them  that  afterwards  reigned  of 
tbe  house  of  France,  either  too  much  patience  or  too  much 
Vttknesa,  they  were  bold,  within  seventy  years,  to  decree, 
tlmt  in  the  creation  of  popes  the  emperor  should  have  no- 
Abg  at  all  to  do.  Having  obtained  this,  it  followed  that 
dttj  should  make  themselves  lords  over  the  whole  clergy  in 
iD  kingdoms. 

But  the  work  was  great,  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
D  haste ;  for  they  were  much  disturbed  at  home  with  the 
eople  of  Rome,  who,  semng  about  fifty  popes,  or  rather 
Muntainers  of  papacy,  would  now  have  them  called  mon- 
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sters  of  St  Peter^schair,  despiakig  that  hypoieruy  which  the 
world  abroad  did  reverence  as  holineaB. 

Likewise  the  empire  falling  from  the  line  of  ChtariemugB 
to  the  mighty  house  of  Saxony,  was  so  s6roogly  upheld  by 
the  first  princes  of  that  race,  as  it  greatly  tioubled  the  am- 
bition of  those  aspiring  spirits  of  prelates.  Yet  no  inpefi- 
ment  could  always  be  forced  to  withstand  the  vii^ence  of  to 
seeming  sanctity. 

The  Polonians,  Hungarians,  and  some  other  fiur  remote 
nations,  had  jrielded  themselves  in  subjectioor  mote  than 
merely  spiritual,  even  to  those  popes  whom  Italy  knew  to 
be  detestable  men. 

As  for  the  Roman  citizon  they  were  chastised  by  the 
sword,  and  taught  to  acknowledge  the  pope  their  ksd, 
though  they  knew  not  by  what  right ;  long  it  was,  indeed 
ere  they  could,  with  much  ado,  be  throughly  tanaed ;  ht^ 
cause  they  knowing  the  lewdness  of  their  prdntes  and  tls 
court,  the  devotion  unto  him  (this  trade  by  which  now  tKe^ 
live)  was  very  small ;  because  also  they  were  the  pope's  do- 
mestic forces,  against  which  no  prince  did  happily  conteH^: 
but,  finally,  the  pope^s  arms  prevailed;  m*,  when* his  ova 
were  too  weak,  the  emperor^s,  (ht  other  princes.  The  swori 
of  the  people,  even  a£  their  own  subjects,  hath  been  used, 
by  teaching  all  Christians  in  our  western  wc^d  a  fidsekf^ 
son ;  viz.  that  it  is  lawful  and  meritorious  to  rebel  agooil 
kings  excommunicated  and  deposed  hy  the  pope;  Hoi 
curse  was  first  laid  upon  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  bypap0 
Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.  It  is  true  that  I  said  bdfart^ 
that  Leo  of  Constantinople  had  felt  the  aanle,  though  not 
in  the  same  sort;  for  Leo.  being  exconnnunioated  was  not 
withal  deposed  only,  but  sufiered  a  revolt  of  scnn^  Itafiai 
subjects ;  and  one  may  say,  that  the  Grerman  enapetor  de^ 
served  thb  plague,  since  the  founder  thereof  bad  {piffli 
countenance  to  the  popes  rebelling  against  thdr  sovenigiiBr 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople :  howsoever  it  wefi^,  irilen 
Hildebrand  had  accursed  and  cast  down  firomhis  thrtea 
Henry  IV.  there  was  none  so  hardy  4M  to  defend  their  ia^ 
jured  lord  against,  the  counterfeit  name  of  St  Beter ;  whera^ 
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ire  he  was  fain  to  humble  himself  before  Hildebrand; 
Mm  whom  he  waited  three  days  barefoot  in  the  winter,  ere 
i  eould  be  admitted  into  his  presence  ;  neither  yet  could 
t  otherwise  get  absolution,  than  by  submitting  his  estate 
ito  the  pope^s  good  pleasure.  What  was  his  fault  ?  He 
id  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  investiture  of  bishops, 
id  collation  of  ecdeoastical  dignities  within  his  dominions ; 
li^t  that  had  always  belonged  unto  princes  until  that 
ly.  It  were  sii^rfluous  to  tell  how  grievously  he  was 
Kcted  all  his  life  after,  notwithstanding  his  submission. 
1  brief,  the  unappeasable  rage  of  Hildebrand  and  his  suc- 
Mors  never  left  persecuting  him,  by  raising  one  rebellion 
ler  another:  yea,  his  own  children  rose  up  against  him; 
U,  despoiled  of  his  crown,  he  was  fain  to  beg  food  of  the 
Aap  of  Spires,  promising  to  earn  it  in  a  church  of  his 
mi  building,  by  doing  there  a  clerk^s  duty,  for  he  would 
Tte  the  choir ;  and  not  obtaining  this,  he  jnned  away  and 
led* 

That  bishop  of  Spires  dealt  herein,  perhaps,  rather  fear- 
dly  than  cruelly ;  for  he  had  to  terrify  him  the  example  of 
Itdloi,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  chief  prelate  among  the  Ger- 
ms, who  was  condemned  of  heresy,  having  denied  that 
he  emperor  might  be  deprived  of  his  crown  by  the  pope^s 
mdiority. 

If  princes  therefore  be  careful  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
Hflddnrand  out  of  their  dominions,  who  can  blame  them  of 
rJdDiir?  This  example  of  Hildebrand,  though  it  could  not 
hcfe  been  forgot,  might  have  been  omitted,  had  it  not  beeti 
Mmded  with  many  of  the  same  nature :  but  this  was  nei- 
Aer  one  pope's  fault  nor  one  princess  destiny.  He  must 
iiite  a  story  of  the  empire,  that  means  to  tell  of  all  their 
dyings  in  diis  kind ;  as  how  he  wrought  upon  Henry  Y. 
4iom  they  had  set  up  against  his  father;  what  horrible 
efiMion  of  blood  they  caused  by  their  often  thundering 
upon  Frederick,  and  how  they  rested  not  till  they  had  made 
lie  empire  headless  about  seventeen  years  together. 

Those  things  moved  Rodolph  earl  of  Hapsburg,  who 
ras  chosen  emperor  after  that  long  vacation,  to  refuse  the 
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eeremony  of  being  crowned  at  Rome,  though  he  were  thereto 
urged  by  the  electors ;  for,  said  he,  our  Cieaars  have  gone 
to  Rome  as  the  foolish  beasts  in  Mwofp^s  (ahleB  went  Id 
the  lion'^s  den,  leaving  very  goodly  footsteps  of  their  jour- 
ney  thitherwards,  but  not  the  like  of  their  return. 

The  same  opinion  most  of  the  succeeding  empeianheU, 
or  almost  all,  neglecting  the  Roman  coranatioQ ;  good  came 
why,  since  the  popes  (besides  many  extortions  whidi  they 
practised  about  that  ceremony)  arrogated  thence  unto  them- 
selves, that  the  empire  was  held  of  them  in  homage;  and 
dealt  they  not  after  the  same  fashion  with  other  kingdoms? 

What  right  had  St.  Peter  to  the  crowns  of  Sicily  and 
of  Naples  ?  The  Roman  princes  won  those  lands  from  the 
Saracens,  who  had  formerly  taken  them  from  the  empire  of 
Constantinople:  the  same  Romans  had  also  been  wif^ 
defenders  of  the  papacy  in  many  dangers;  yet  when  tiaie 
served,  the  pope  took  upon  him  as  lord  paramount  of  thoie 
countries,  to  drive  out  one  king  and  set  up  another,  widi  • 
bloody  confusion  of  all  Italy,  retaining  the  soverdgntjr  to 
himself. 

In  France  he  had  the  daring  to  pronounce  himself  la- 
perior  to  the  king  in  all  matters,  both  temporal  and  qpiri* 
tual. 

The  crown  of  Poland  he  forced  to  hold  of  his  nutre,  by 
imposing  a  subjection  in  way  of  penance ;  for  that  die  Po- 
lish king  had  caused  one  St.  Stanislaus  to  be  slain. 

For  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  and  (more  stnuq|efy) 
for  a  refusal  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  his  ho* 
liness  had  appointed,  he  imposed  the  like  penance  upoa 
England. 

Also  when  our  king  Edward  I.  made  war  upon  the  ScoC% 
word  came  from  Rome  that  he  should  surcease;  for  that  die 
kingdom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  pope^s  chapel. 

A  great  oversight  it  was  of  St  Peter,  that  he  did  not  ao- 
curse  Nero,  and  all  heathen  princes,  whereby  the  pope^t 
chapel  ought  to  have  gotten  all  that  the  Devil  offered,  and 
our  Saviour  Christ  refused :  yet  what  need  was  there  of 
such  a  band,  since  friar  Vincent  of  Valvarda  could  tdl  Ata- 
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baKppo,  king  of  Peru,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
were  the  p€fpe\  who  had  bestowed  more  thao  half  thereof 
epon  the  king  of  Spain.  If  the  pope  will  have  it  so,  it  must 
be  so,  otherwise  I  should  have  interpreted  that  place  of 
G^enesis,  Increa»e  and  multiply  ^  and  Jill  the  earthy  as  spoken 
to  Noah  and  his  children,  not  as  directed  only  to  Tubal, 
Namar,  and  Phutt,  the  supposed  fathers  of  the  old  Ibreans, 
Gedis,  and  Moors,  of  whom  the  Spanish  blood  is  com- 
pounded ;  but  of  such  impudent  presumption  in  disposing 
of  ooimtries  far  removed,  and  whereto  the  sword  must  ac- 
qmre  a  better  title,  the  misch^f  is  not  presently  discovered. 

It  were  well  if  his  holiness  had  not  loved  to  set  the  world 
m  an  uproar,  by  nourishing  wars  amoi^  them  that  re* 
ipBCCed  him  as  a  common  father. 

Hb  dispensii^  with  oaths  taken  for  agreement  between 
one  king  and  another,,  or  between  kings  and  subjects,  do 
speak  no  better  of  him ;  for  by  what  right  was  it  that  Fer« 
dinand  of  Arragon  won  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ?  why  did 
Mil  the  confederacy  that  was  between  Lewis  XII.  of  Fnuuse 
md  the  Venetians  hinder  that  king  £rom  warring  upon 
Venice?  why  did  not  the  like  between  England  and  France 
hinder  our  king  Henry  VIII.  from  warring  upon  the  son 
of  kii^  Lewis?  Was  it  not  the  pope  who  did  set  on  the 
French,  to  the  end  that  himself  might  get  Ravenna  from 
the  Venetians  ?  was  it  not  the  same  pope,  who  afterwards 
(upon  desire  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy)  excommuni- 
eMed  Lewis  and  his  adherents ;  by  virtue  of  which  exeom- 
nonicataon  Ferdmand  of  Arragon  seized  upon  Navarre. 

And  served  not  the  same  warrant  to  set  our  Henry  upon 
the  back  of  France  ?  But  this  was  not  our  king^s  fault,  more 
than  all  the  people;  we  might  with  shame  confess  it,  if 
olher  conntries  had  not  been  as  blindly  superstitious  as  our 
fitthers.  That  a  bark  of  apples,  blessed  by  the  pope,  and 
sent  hither  for  presents  to  those  that  would  be  f(H>ward  in 
the  war  upon  France,  made  all  our  English  hasty  to  take 
anna ;  in  each  sort,  as  the  Italians  wondered,  and  laughed 
ta  see  our  men  no  less  greedy  of  those  apples  than  Eve  was 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  for  which  they  were  to  hazard  thdr 
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lives  in  an  unjust  war.  Few  ages  have  wanted  such,  and 
more  grievous  examples  of  the  pope^s  tumultuous  dispoa* 
tion ;  b.ut  these  were  among  the  least  that  fell  out  befioie 
his  unholiness  was  detected.  Now  for  his  diqpenang  be- 
tween kings  and  their  subjects,  we  need  not  seek  instances 
far  from  home. 

He  absolved  our  king  John  of  an  oath  given  to  the  ba- 
rons and  people;  the  barons  and  pec^le  he  afterwards  dis- 
charged of  their  alle^ance  to  king  John.        i 

King  Henry  III.  had  appeased  his  land,  (how  wiadiy  I 
say  not,)  by  tak'mg  such  an  oath  as  his  father  had  done; 
swearing  he  was  a  knight,  a  Christian,  and  a  king :  but  in 
a  sermon  at  PauPs,  people  were  taught  how  little  waa  to  be 
reposed  to  such  assurance,  the  pope^s  dispensation  being 
there  openly  read,  which  pronounced  that  oath  void.    Good 
cause  why ;  for  that  king  had  the  patience  to  be  like  nei- 
ther knight  nor  king,  but  as  the  pope^s  tenant  and  rest- 
gatherer  in  England.     But  when  the  same  king  adventured 
to  murmur,  the  pope  could  threaten  to  teach  him  his  duty 
with  a  vengeance,  and  make  him  know  what  it  was  to  wiiidi» 
and  play  the  Frederick. 

Thus  we  see  what  has  been  his  custom ;  to  oppress  kingi 
by  their  people,  and  the  people  by  their  kings ;  yet  this 
was  for  serving  his  own  turn. 

Wherein  had  our  king  Henry  VI.  offended  him  ?  (which 
king  pope  Julius  would  after,  for  a  Utde  money,  make  a 
saint.)  Nevertheless,  the  pope^s  absolving  of  Richard  duke 
of  York  from  that  honest  oath  which  he  had  given,  by  me> 
diation  of  all  this  land  to  that  good  king,  occasioned  both 
the  king  and  the  duke^s  ruin,  and  therewithal  all  those  kxig 
and  cruel  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yad^ 
and  brought  all  England  into  a  horrible  combustion.  What 
he  meant  by  this  I  know  not,  unless  to  verify  the  proverb^ 
Omnia  Rottkb  venalia. 

I  will  not  urge  the  dispensation  whereby  the  pc^  re* 
leased  king  Philip  II.  of  Spain  from  his  solemn  oath,  bj 
which  he  was  bound  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  Ne- 
therlands; though  the  papal  indulgence  hath  scarce  as  yet 
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left  working,  and  been  the  cause  of  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sands slain,  for  these  last  forty  years,  in  the  Netherlands. 

Ndther  will  I  urge  the  pope^s  encouraging  of  Henry  II. 
and  his  sons,  to  the  last,  against  the  French  protestants,  the 
cause  of  the  first  three  civil  wars;  and,  lastly,  of  the  levying 
of  the  Byrons,  in  which  there  have  perished  no  less  than  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

For  our  country,  it  afibrds  an  example  of  fresh  memory ; 
anoe  we  should  have  had  as  furious  a  war  as  ever,  both 
upon  us  and  among  us,  in  the  days  of  our  late  famous  sove- 
reign queen  Elizabeth,  if  pc^  Piuses  bull  could  have  gored 
as  well  as  he  could  bellow. 

Therefore  it  were  not  amiss  to  answer  by  herald  the  next 
pontifical  attempt  of  like  nature ;  rather  sending  defiance,  as 
to  an  enemy,  than  publishing  answers  as  to  one  that  had 
here  to  do  by  any  lawful  power,  either  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astica],  after  such  time  as  Britain  was  won  from  the  Roman 
cmpune. 

For  howsoever  it  were  ordered,  in  some  of  the  first  holy 
general  councils,  that  the  pope  of  Rome  should  be  patriarch 
over  these  quarters :  yea,  or  were  it  supposed  that  the  forged 
canons,  by  which  he  now  challengeth  more  than  precedency 
and  supremacy,  had  also  been  made  indeed,  yet  could  this 
Bttle  help  his  claim  in  kingdoms  that  hold  not  of  the  em- 
pire :  for  those  right  holy  fathers  did  not  make  truth, 
but  religiously  expounded  it  by  virtue  of  ecclesiastical 
gorenmient ;  they  did  not  create  princes,  but  ordered  the 
discipline  of  the  countries  which  they  then  had. 

There  were  assemblies  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  Roman 
Horld^  and  with  the  Roman  dominion  only  they  meddled ; 
Hequiate  it  is  that  the  faith  which  they  taught  should  be 
embraced  in  all  countries,  as  it  ought  likewise  to  be  enter^ 
Unned  in  the  east,  if  the  same  had  been  in  like  sort  illus- 
trated ;  not  by  them,  but  by  general  councils  of  the  bishops 
in  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Abyssines,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  Christian  in  those  days :  but  it  was  not  requisite^ 
nor  is,  that  the  bishop  of  the  Abyssines  and  of  India  should 
be  under  direction  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  An* 
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tioch ;  questionless,  those  godly  Others  of  the  Nitene,  aid 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council  so  thought:  for  they  took Jiot 
upon  them  to  order  the  church-^vemment  in  India,  where 
St.  Thomas  had  preached,  nor  to  range  the  subjects  of 
Prester-John,  as  we  call  them,  tmder  any  oi  themselves, 
much  less  to  frame  an  hierarchy  upon  earth,  whereto  men  of 
all  nations  whatsoever  should  be  subject  in  spiritual  obe- 
dience. 

If  Constantine  and  his  successors,  the  Roman  emperosB, 
could  have  won  all  Asia ;  like  it  is,  that  in  the  council  fid- 
lowing  more  patriarchs  would  have  been  ordained  for  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  that  large  continent^  and  not  sU 
those  vast  countries  left  unto  him  of  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople. But  since,  contrariwise^  the  empire  became  losen; 
the  patriarchs,  whose  jurisdiction  depended  upon  the  em- 
jnre,  became  losers  alsa 

We  grant  that  even  in  the  dmes  of  persecution,  hdone 
Christian  bishops  durst  hold  open  assemblies,  there  was 
given  special  honour  to  the  bishops  that  were  over  the 
chief  cities,  that  unity  might  be  the  better  preserved,  and 
heresy  kept  out  of  the  church ;  but  this  honour  was  no 
more  than  a  precedency  and  dignity  without  coordYe  poiver, 
extending  no  further  than  to  matter  of  religion,  and  not 
having  to  do  (but  in  the  general  way  of  Chrisdan  loife) 
with  any  strangers. 

We,  therefore,  that  are  no  dependants  on  the  empire 
ought  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  authority  (be  it  what  it 
may  be)  of  any  assemblies  of  their  godly  fathers,  whidi  aD 
subjects  of  that  empire  believe  are  ordained  for  their  own 
better  government ;  but  rather  should  r^acd  the  faisbop  af 
Rome,  as  the  islanders  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  do  Um  af 
Constance  in  Normandy,  that  is,  nothmg  at  all ;  amoe  hf 
that  French  bishop^s  refusal  to  swear  unto  the  king,  thoie 
isles  were  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

The  last  kind  of  war  we  shall  treat  of  is  the  unnatmal 
otherwise  called  the  intestine  or  civil  war;  and  though  it 
has  the  same  motives  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  revenge,  as  tk 
arUtrary  and  customary  war,  yet  is  it  of  a  quite  diHaetti 
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nature,  and  must  be  otherwise  defined ;  for  that  is  to  use 
arms  to  redress  injuries,  to  conquer  or  oppose  strangers 
under  sovereign  authority ;  but  this  is  to  sJay  and  oppress 
our  countrymen,  our  friends,  and  even  our  own  relations, 
without  injury  offered,  though  pretended,  to  gratify  some 
exorbitant  passion  upon  the  public  under  no  authority  or 
l^al  command,  but  directly  contrary  and  opposite  to  the 
sovereign  power,  and  to  the  very  being  of  society  itself. 
For  a  member  of  a  community,  or  civil  society,  has  no  more 
right  to  disturb  the  whole  upon  any  failure,  (if  any  be,) 
than  he  has  to  cut  bis  own  throat,  because  some  part  of  his 
body  oflfends  him.  And  under  this  principle,  so  founded 
in  nature,  if  men  did  not  acquiesce,  the  world  would  be  in  a 
constant  uproar ;  since  the  best  and  easiest  government  is 
just  as  £eu:  from  b^ng  perfect,  as  the  men  are  that  compose  it. 

How  vain  then  is  it  to  be  disturbed  at  that  whose  cause 
is  beyond  ourselves ! 

Tacitus  says,  we  ought  to  submit  to  what  is  present,  and 
should  wish  for  good  princes,  but  whatsoever  they  are,  en- 
dure them;  and  Machiavel  terms  this  a  golden  sentence, 
adding,  that  whosoever  does  otherwise,  ruins  both  himself 
and  country.  Certain  it  is,  the  condition  of  no  nation  was 
ever  bettered  by  a  dvil  war ;  for  when  the  people  and  the 
government  draw  the  sword  against  each  other,  all  former 
oompacts  and  agreements  for  securing  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty are  dissolved,  and  become  void ;  for  fljring  to  arms  is 
a  ^ate  of  war,  which  is  the  mere  state  of  natiu'e,  of  men  out 
of  community,  where  all  have  an  equal  right  to  all  things ; 
and  I  shall  enjoy  my  life,  my  substance,  or  what  is  dear  to 
me,  no  longer  than  he  that  has  more  cunning,  or  is  stronger 
than  I,  will  give  me  leave :  for  natural  conscience  is  not  a 
sufficient  curii>  to  the  violent  passions  of  men  out  of  the  laws 
of  society.  And  the  few  that  shall  survive  the  cdamities 
and  devastations  that  amlnticm  or  revenge  shall  make  in 
cnril  dissension,  must  ever  after  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  conquering  party.  Now  under  what  civil  stipula- 
UoDs  and  covenants  can  a  people  be  with  their  governors, 

T  4 
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that  can  put  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  this?  And 
that  any  particular  government  is  now  jure  divino  is  hard  to 
af&rm,  and  of  no  great  use  to  mankind.  For  let  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country  where  I  am  a  subject  be  by  divine  in- 
stitution, or  by  compact,  I  am  equally  bound  to  observe  its 
laws,  and  endeavour  its  prosperity.  For  I  take  it  to  be 
true  what  Plato  says,  Q^i  legibtis  pie  et  prudenier  laiu  ni- 
servity  ifiservit  Deo.    "  That  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  obliges 

me  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  which  are  for 

the  orderly  and  well  being  of  every  individual.^  For  God 
is  the  God  of  order  and  harmony,  and  not  confusion.  Also 
the  schools  affirm,  that  leges  humane  obligani  contden- 
tianiy  *^  that  the  consciences  of  men  are  bound  by  human 
"  laws."" 

I  will  only  mention  more,  the  undeniable  authori^  of 
scripture,  which  plunly  commands  us  to  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  LordCs  sake^;  that  is,  obey  the 
laws  of  men  where  the  law  of  God  is  silent ;  and  were  not 
mankind  thus  obliged,  all  governments  of  church  and  state 
would  soon  fall  into  confusion. 

And  if  the  divines  do  rightly  infer  from  the  mxth  Com- 
mandment, Thou  shalt  not  kiUy  that  scandalizing  one^s  neigh- 
bour with  false  and  malicious  reports,  whereby  I  vex  his 
spirit,  and  consequently  impair  his  health,  is  a  degree  of 
murder;  I  may  affirm,  that  factions,  rumours,  and  dis> 
courses,  which  alienate  the  minds  of  people,  and  impeach 
and  weaken  the  government,  is  a  degree  of  treason,  and 
consequently  a  breach  of  the  sixth  Commandment. 

I  know  it  is  said,  though  a  people  leaving  the  state  of 
nature  have  entered  into  a  community,  and  made  laws,  as 
they  justly  may  to  preserve  that  community,  which  laws  are 
to  be  obeyed  under  the  penalty  of  displeasing  God  himsdf; 
yet  the  administrators  of  those  laws,  being  visibly  and  in- 
curably  defective  in  preserving  the  whole,  may  be  removed; 
for,  ctffus  est  dare,  ejus  est  disponere ;  where  the  people 
have  no  such  right,  they  have  lost  all  liberty. 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  13. 
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refore  wise  governors  will  not  bear  hard  upon  the 
;  for  when  public  abuses  come  to  the  height,  that 
lerality  are  sensible  of  them,  and  the  true  majority 
mind  to  discharge  such  from  the  government,  whe* 
igle  person  or  coundl,  I  know  not  who  shall  prevent 
gainst  what  law  they  offend;  since  no  prince  can  shew 
irchal  right,  and  a  community  is  under  conditions, 
ly  mention  these  two  last  paragraphs  as  the  utmost 
ist  zealous  advocates  can  urge  for  the  power  of  the 

and  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  where  the 
or  persons  possessing  the  supreme  power  are  in« 
f  defective,  and  this  plainly  appears  to  the  maj<nity 
people,  they  have  a  right  to  change  the  same,  I  think 
lly  they  must:  but  even  the  majority  itself,  where 
I  no  such  plain  dangerous  defect,  cannot  in  right  re- 
be  persons,  and  alter  the  same ;  for  then  all  govern- 
every  day  would  be  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
;  and  I  am  sure  arbitrariness  in  a  multitude  is  far 
angerous  than  in  a  single  person :  the  experience  of 
»  has  found  this  to  be  true. 

no  wonder  that  the  public  actions  and  affairs  of  state 
meet  with  many  censures  and  enemies,  since  few  men 
in  their  own  inward  approbation  of  what  they  daily 
mselves ;  so  contradictory  do  passions  make  men  act 
r  own  reason  and  conscience.  It  was  a  home  reproof 
ftviour  gave  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  when  they 
1  forward  to  have  the  woman  stoned  that  was  taken 
Itery;  Lei  him  tJuxt  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone: 
iviction  forced  the  pharisees  to  withdraw,  and  leave 
man  without  accusers.  I  therefore  say,  whoever  im- 
ly  oonaders  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart,  the 
Ebilings  of  his  understanding,  and  is  not  very  tender 
Ding  and  manifesting  the  crimes  and  failings  of  others, 
the  modesty  even  of  these  scribes  and  pharisees,'  and 
cpect  a  sharper  reproof.  It  is  an  admirable  direction, 
known,  but  little  considered,  that  Thales  left  as  the 
teristic  of  his  wisdom,  Nosce  te  ipsum;  *^  Friend,  know 
elf  i^  it  is  a  hard  point,  and  not  every  where  found* 
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We  labour  bard  to  publisb  our  alnlities  and  oonoeal  our 
infirmities :  and  our  inquiry  into  oursdves  is  so  slight  and 
partial,  that  few  men  are  really  what  tbey  asppear  to  thegi- 
selves  to  be.  The  vain  opiniator,  in  pursuit  of.  some  ex- 
travagant hopes,  involves  himself  in  innumerable  intricadei 
and  hazardous  circumstances,  and,  driven  by  the  tone  d 
passion  from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  eommon  piths 
of  sense,  fEdls  into  inevitable  calamities ;  and,  having  thiu 
exposed  himself,  clamours  against  Providence  for  being  un- 
fortunate. These,  bdng  not  a  small  number,  are  alwayt 
ready  to  jcnn  with  any  party  in  civil  dissenaons,  wberebjr 
they  hope  either  to  mend  their  condition,  or  get  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  the  bad  one  they  are  in. 

The  insatiable  minds  of  men,  impatient  under  what  ii 
present,  fond  of  any  alteration,  headed  by  those  that  wifl 
be  under  no  dominion  but  that  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  ib- 
venge,  are  the  original  cause  of  those  calamities  a  civil  mv 
brings  upon  a  nation.  And  when  we  say  we  are  fallen  into  bad 
times,  we  mean  no  otherwise  but  that  we  are  fallen  amoogil 
a  wicked  generation  of  men.  For  the  sun,  the  mediate  vivi- 
fying cause  of  all  things  here  below,  and  constant  measurer 
of  time,  keeps  its  steady  course.  The  condition  of  the  pubBe 
grows  worse,  as  men  grow  mare  wicked ;  for  in  all  ages,  ai 
the  morals  of  men  were  depraved,  and  vice  increased,  the 
cc»nmonwealth  declined. 

All  kingdoms  being  but  the  connection  €if  fiunilies,  tb 
prince  thereof  is  truly  termed  the  father  of  the  country,  the 
grand  pcUer-^amUias^  the  great  master  of  the  housabdd. 
Now  if  the  domestics  of  a  family  be  overrun  with  the  deadlf 
sin  of  pride  and  luxury,  sloth  and  rapne,  it  is  a  fidr  sign  cf 
its  utter  ruin.    Thus  in  the  larger  rule  of  government  thflK 
is  the  like  dangers  of  ruin,  where  the  mimsters  and  pobKe 
officers,  who  are  the  hands  of  a  nation,  are  basefy  corrttpted, 
serving  the  public  no  further  than  it  serves  their  own  in- 
terest ;  and,  so  they  do  but  gain  themselves,  care  not  who 
loses,  or  what  the  government  sufifers.     These  seemng 
friends  are  the  worst  of  enemies;  they  had  better  nevcf 
have  been  bom ;  they  are  as  the  corrupt  tree  which  camiot 
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th  good  fruit ;  absolute  strangers  (in  practice)  to 
,  justice,  and  the  other  virtues  rightly  called  car- 
r  upon  the  observance  of  them  does  the  safety  and 
y  of  mankind  depend.  That  ever  such  men  should 
red  is  a  neglect  in  any  government ;  for  there  can  be 

in  any  man  that  wants  honesty :  it  is  said  for  eXr 
t  the  heart  of  man  cannot  be  known  before  trial : 
lehaviour  of  a  man  in  an  employment  may  be  well 
It  by  the  manner  of  his  getting  himself  in ;  for  if  he 
advance  to  money,  or  favour  purely,  then  was  there 
1  to  ability  and  merit ;  and  what  corruption  must  be 

in  an  office  where  so  worthless  a  person  is  possesscMr 
rise  men  will  assent,  that  the  welfare  of  a  kingdom 
ly  depends  upon  the  honesty  and  ability  ct  its  of- 
here  such  are  wanting,  and  the  contrary  employed, 
1  be  hardships  and  complaints,  and  abettors  easily 
raise  from  thence  commotions  and  civil  dissensions. 

hardly  be  found,  upon  strict  examination,  that  any 
my  civil  wars  that  history  speaks  of  had  their  rise 
ram  open  abuses  in  the  government:  for  when 
buses  become  so  notorious,  that  the  people  are  uni* 
grieved  and  affected  therewith,  how  can  such  a 
ent  gain  a  party  strong  enough  to  make  a  dvil  war, 

cannot  suppose  any  considerable  number  of  men 
o  senseless  as  to  fight  for  those  that  abuse  them  ? 
le  generality  perceive  themselves  necessarily  oUiged 
the  administrators  of  a  government,  as  it  may  be 

right,  so  it  will  be  done  without  bloodshed.  It 
hen,  that  the  subtilty  used  towards  some  weak  men, 
ith  others,  overruled  by  the  wealth  and  authority 
great  ambitious  persons,  is  the  main  foundation  of 

bloodshed.  It  may  be  affirmed,  the  number  of 
Kt  have  been  slaughtered  by  their  fellow-creatures 
be  number  of  all  the  inhabitants  that  ever  were  at 

living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  yet  very  few  of 
lite  number,  thus  untimely  slain,  were  ever  masters 
ounds  of  the  dispute  for  which  they  suffered,  or  the 
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true  reason  of  their  being  led  to  the  battle,  the  truth  with 
much  artifice  being  kept  from  all  but  what  were  parties 
to  the  design  resolved  on.  •  What  deluded  wretches  then 
have  a  great  part  of  mankind  been,  who  have  either  yielded 
themselves  to  be  slain  in  causes  which  if  truly  known  their 
heart  would  abhor,  or  been  the  bloody  executioners  of  odier 
men^s  ambition  !  It  is  a  hard  fate  to  be  slain  for  what  t 
man  should  never  willingly  fight ;  yet  few  soldiers  have  laid 
themselves  down  in  the  bed  of  honour  under  better  drcum- 

■ 

stances.  It  was  not  ignorance  made  Monluc,  marshal  of 
France,  confess,  that  if  the  mercies  of  Gt)d  were  not  infi- 
nite, none  of  his  profession  could  expect  any. 

And  because  many  people^s  minds  are  better  engaged  by 
examples  out  of  history  than  by  direction  and  precept,  I 
will  mention  some  few  instances,  as  plated  by  the  most 
known  authors,  for  the  truth  of  the  proposition  here  assert- 
ed.    History  doth  plainly  tell  us,  that  that  furious  war 
(which  broke  out  in  France)  in  the  reign  of  Francb  II.,aiid 
which  occaaoned  most  barbarous  murders,   devastations, 
and  such  other  calamities,  (which  are  the  common  products 
of  civil  commotions,  and  by  continuing  near  forty  years  had 
reduced  France  to  the  last  misery,)  was  begun  and  carried 
on  by  some  few  great  men  of  ambitious  and  turbulent  qx* 
ritS)  deluding  the  people  with  the  doak  and  mask  only  of 
reli^on,   to  gain  their  assistance  to  what  they  did  more 
especially  aim  at.     It  is  plain  the  admiral  Coligny  advised 
the  prince  of  Cond6  to  ade  with  the  Huguenots,  not  only 
out  of  love  to  their  persuasion,  but  to  gain  a  party,  and  be 
made  thereby  the  stronger ;  neither  can  any  man  think  tbit 
the  papists,  out  of  the  principle  of  the  Christian  relig^ 
which  enjoins  us  to  be  meek  and  charitable,  did  in  few  days* 
space  cut  the  throats  of  near  thirty  thousand  protestants  in 
France,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  great  fame  and  quality, 
but  out  of  fear  of  their  numbers  and  power:  these  bdng 
removed,  they  made  sure  of  grasping  to  themselves  all  nik 
and  dominion.     So  that  this  Parisian  massacre  had  no  OKire 
religion  in  it  than  the  Sicilian  vespers,  when  in  two  hours' 
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line  all  the  French  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sicily 
r&e  at  once,  with  great  barbarity,  massacred,  for  no  other 
iBSon  but  that  the  Sicilians  might  get  their  room. 

It  b  a  severe  fate  for  a  people  to  be  overcome  by  enemies, 
rho  fight  not  to  increase  their  subjects  and  enlarge  their 
ominions,  but  to  lay  waste  their  enemies^  cities,  destroy 
iieir  people,  and  to  extirpate  their  very  name  and  being 
rom  the  face  of  the  earth :  and  such  was  the  war  between 
tome  and  Carthage.     They  were  so  equal  in  wealth  and 
lower^  that  one  seemed  to  eclipse  the  growing  greatness  of 
he  other,  being  competitors  for  that  sovereignty,   which, 
mless  one  was  totally  destroyed,  the  other  could  never  ab- 
olutely  have.     The  discerning  princes  of  Carthage  clearly 
aw  this,  and  no  doubt  upon  this  account  it  was  that  Ha- 
iiilcar,  who  himself  had  saved  them,  made  his  son  Hannibal 
wear,  while  but  nine  years  old,  to  pursue  Rome  with  im« 
Qortal  hatred.     At  twenty-six  he  is  made  general  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain ;  upon  successes  there,  he  leaves 
be  command  of  Spun  to  Asdrubal  his  brother,  passing 
limself  into  Italy,  convincing  the  Romans  he  was  as  ready 
o  assault  as  they.     The  care  he  had  for  his  country  (which 
anie  honour  always  prefers  before  any  private  interest) 
made  him  despise  the  dangers  he  was  sure  to  meet  with 
there ;  and  after  many  sharp  encounters,  in  some  of  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  tedious  marches,  in  one 
cxf  which,  pas^ng  the  Apennine  mountains,  by  severity  of 
weather  he  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  he  gains  the  character 
of  a  great  commander,  both  for  the  perfection  of  his  military 
skill,  and  greatness  of  his  spirit.     This  made  him  feared 
abroad,  and  much  honoured  at  home ;  but  envy,  that  al- 
ways attends  great  merit,  not  as  a  friend  to  support,  but  as 
a  spy  to  betray,  began  to  draw  a  black  cloud  over  Hanni* 
btTs  performances,  with  sinister  suggestions,  which  increased 
equally  with  his  rising  fame ;  so  that  after  his  glorious  suc- 
cess at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  where  he  totally  overthrew  the 
Roman  army,  his  enemies  growing  impatient  at  the  great 
honours  which  he  continually  obtiuned  by  the  happy  pro- 
gress of  his  arms,  though  managed  with  as  much  faithful- 
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ness  to  his  country  as  bravery  towards  his  enemies,  were 
resolved  to  ruin  him,  whatever  the  public  suffered  by  it. 
Hereupon  Hanno,  an  ungrateful  nobleman  of  that  Car« 
thage  for  whose  liberty  Hannibal  had  fought  so  many  bat- 
tles, with  his  envious  acoompUces,  when  account  was  given 
of  Hannibal^s  proceedings  and  victories  to  the  Carthagimaa 
senate ;  and  that  he  only  wanted  those  supplies  which  he 
then  demanded,  to  march  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  bii 
victory  at  Cannae  having  laid  the  way  open,  so  managed  the 
matter  in  the  senate,  out  of  pure  malice  to  Hannibid^s  pe^ 
son,  that  succours  were  neglected  to  be  sent,  whereby  the 
Romans  gained  more  advantage  than  all  their  armies  oouM 
do;  and  Hannibal  not  only  lost  the  opportunity  of  beii^ 
master  of  that  city,  which  boasted  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
wcnrld,  but  saw  the  Carthaginian  interest  in  a  fair  way  ef 
being  utterly  lost ;  which  they  would  not  see  themselves,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent.    For  as  authors  allow  it  probable^ 
that  if  Hannibal  had  received  suitable  suppUes  to  his  ooes- 
sions  and  request,  he  had  torn  up  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
roots;  so  the  defects  of  men  and  momej  must  not  only 
hinder  his  advancing,  but  must  necessarily  make  him  Iok 
ground ;  and  being  made  unfortunate,  he  must  be  msde 
culpable,  and  so  his  enemies  procured  his  bdng  called  hone 
for  not  dcnng  what  they  had  contrived  he  should  not.    He 
received  the  message  with  much  concern,  abomJTiating  the 
base  treachery  his  enemies  had  acted  towards  their  own 
country  as  well  as  him,  crying  out,  that  Hanno  the  Car- 
thagudian,  and  not  Scipio  the  Roman,  had  destroyed  Ca^ 
thage.     Upon   his   departure,  the  Romans  appcunted  « 
holyday  for  thanks  to  the  gods,  acknowledging  a  braver 
officer  could  not  be  employed  against  tnem.    In  a  little  dme 
the  Romans  became  masters  of  all,  even  of  the  Uberties  cf 
Carthage  itself,  upon  whom  they  imposed  base  and  servile 
conditions,  the  just  fruits  of  their  usage  of  Hannibal. 

Carthage  being  thus  betrayed  by  a  faction  at  home, 
whose  safety  Hannibal  had  often  preferred  before  his  life; 
but  being  now  made  incapable  of  serving  those  he  loved 
best,  his  honest  countrymen,,  to  avoid  the  being  an  eye- 
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3iew  of  their  misoies,  and  himself  being  taken,  and  made 
i  reproach  and  scorn  of  his  insulting  enemies,  he  witlidrew 
D  Asia,  trusts  himself  with  Frusias  king  of  Bithynia, 
om  the  Romans  presently  demand  as  their  most  spiteful 
mj ;  whereupon  this  wretched  king,  to  content  the  Rev 
118^  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  faith  given, 
a  guard  about  Hannibal^s  lodgings,  who,  seeing  himself 
loeed  and  hemmed  in,  took  pouiDn.  which  he  always  car- 
i  about  him.  Thus  died,  thn>ugM^  ambitious  envy,  that 
fours  itself  and  all  about  it,  the  faithfullest  subject  that 
w  country  had,  and  one  of  the  greatest  captains  that  ever 
t  world  bred ;  unfortunate,  but  famous. 
Carthage  soon  found  its  period,  when  in  the  Roman&r 
wer,  and  Hannibal  its  defender  was  removed ;  and  the 
Her,  because  the  Romans  considered  that  the  mastery  of 
tillage  was  not  so  much  owing  to  their  arms  as  the  faction 
inn  itself.  Thus  their  fears  destroyed  what  the  envy  of 
MBTS  had  betrayed ;  for  Paterculus,  their  own  author,  says, 
^qme  96  Romam  aecwram  aperamtjbrey  si  nomen  uaquam 
mHi  numerei  Carthaginis ;  ^^  That  Rome  was  not  secure 
vliile  Carthage  was  in  being.^  And  the  same  author  says, 
ler  lecitiDg  that  Scipio  had  razed  the  very  foundations  of 
It  fiunous  city,  Hunc  Jinem  habuU  Romani  imperii  Car' 
igo  tenuda ;  *^  This  was  the  fate  of  Carthage  the  com* 
pelitor  dT  Rome^s  greatness.^ 

It  is  confessed  by  all^  that  the  gall  and  rancour  which 
oe  raised  in  Hanno  at  those  merits  in  others  which  he  in 
iirise  could  pretend  to,  were  the  cause  of  the  utter  de^ 
nwdon  of  this  populous  and  rich  city*  of  Carthage,  once 
jui  to  Rome  for  power  and  wealth,  and  for  antiquity  su- 
trior,  ks  foundation  b^g  sixty-five  years  c^er  than  that 
'Rome^s. 

It  might  be  useful  to  set  out  and  delineate  to  mankind 
e  arts  and  disguises,  the  false  topics  and  mediums,  that 
nmo  and  such  factious  persons  as  he  must  use  to  make 
eir  venomous  intentions  and  false  reasonings  pass  undis- 
lered  by  a  wise  senate.  I  know  there  are  some  historians 
good  credit,  that  lay  the  blame  of  retarding  the  supply 
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It  i§  remBijIiie.  dm  on  Am  wm  ako  die  Ramam  kad 
QBc  ^|Briii  aiMig  dieHu  vln^  lo  wttiot  dicBKnci 
populsar.  had  nm  Booie  wko  gnM.  hucnd  cf  Tteawuig  unt 
mme  taMit  6m  die  CartfaapniiBs  wUdi  Cardnge  necifd 
after  6m  die  Roaim§:  and  it  BBomeaD  iwtanrr  of  tk 
motabilftT  of  human  afius,  ihit  Roaie,  from  a  law  tti 
dtofahing  candnwKL,  shoaid  in  a  fittle  time  beddetotiad 
upon  their  oooquerars;  and  Carthage,  from  the  hifjui 
sueoesesyfdl  so  low  as  to  be  denied  the  freedom  of  bci| 
a  people  in  the  world.  This  looks  as  if  «bk  were  to  hue 
the  diov  of  happiness  ooIt,  that  their  iukij  mi^  teem  tk 
sharper;  warning  ns,  that  when  fortune  eomes  ooibigik 
often  des^ns  the  most  nnacfaief.  In  tmthy  their  misfurtiiiie 
proceeded  from  being  wise  too  kte,  ther  did  noC  know  tk 
causes  tiD  the  effects  were  past.  So  afro  Mipiumi  Ftm/gUj 
Experience  is  not  worth  the  cost ;  and  to  buj  wisdbiB  it 
one's  own  ruin,  is  like  buying  a  noble  medicinp  to  cure  de 
disea«f«  of  a  man  that  is  dead. 

But  to  mentioQ  the  stories  whidi  shew  that  base  mei  of 
iittk  ability  may  be  popular  in  a  government,  and  that  itii 
dangerous  when  they  are  so :  M.  Centenius  Pcnuh^  (whoa 
Machiavd  calls  a  very  base  fdlow,)  after  Hannibal  had  been 
in  Italy  eight  or  ten  years,  and  had  filled  the  country  wiA 
bloody  slaughters  of  the  Romans,  to  the  great  terror  of 
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Rome  itself,  being  swelled  to  a  great  conceit  of  himself,  by 
the  airy  applauses  and  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  had  the  con- 
fidence to  enter  the  senate,  offering,  that  if  they  would  give 
him  authority  to  levy  an  army,  he  would  in  a  short  time 
deliver  into  their  hands  Hannibal,  either  dead  or  alive.  The 
senate  thought  his  demand  very  rash,  but  considering  how 
acceptable  such  a  proposal  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  durst  not  deny  him,  for  fear  of  a  tumult :  thus  they 
were  forced  to  sacrifice  their  own  judgments,  an  army  of 
friends,  and  almost  their  whole  state,  to  satisfy  the  humour 
of  the  people  centred  in  one  weak  man.  The  success  was 
no  better  than  the  expectation ;  for  Hannibal  meeting  Pe- 
nula  near  Capua,  totally  routs  his  whole  army,  so  that  of 
axteen  thousand,  not  two  hundred  escaped. 

And  not  long  before,  Terentius  Varro,  a  mean  man  in  all 
leqpects,  through  the  favour  of  the  multitude  was  chosen 
oonsul,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  the  senate  could 
make ;  apprehending  the  ill  consequences  which  must  hap- 
pen from  such  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  commander  in  the 
army.  However,  to  please  the  people,  he  boldly  gave  out 
in  all  meetings  and  public  places  of  Rome,  that  he  would 
certainly  defeat  Hannibal.  The  rashness  of  this  man  occa^- 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
army  there;  so  that  without  opposition  the  con- 
queror might  have  marched  to  Rome,  and  by  laying  waste 
that  cdty  have  put  an  end  to  the  war :  and  it  was  reckoned 
a  £uilt  in  Hannibal  he  did  not ;  Maherbal,  an  officer,  telling 
Um,  he  knew  how  to  get,  but  not  to  use  a  victory.  Thus 
the  Roman  state  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  and 
destruction,  through  the  means  only  of  a  hotheaded  fa- 
vourite of  the  people. 

These  three,  Varro,  Penula,  and  Hanno,  are  always  spoken 
of  with  in£uny,  the  baseness  of  their  minds  and  lives  leaving 
a  suitable  character  behind  them ;  the  two  first  endangering, 
the  last  absolutely  ruining  a  large  and  mighty  common- 
wealth ;  yet,  peradventure,  when  they  saw  the  conclusion 
of  their  treacheries  and  follies  was  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, they  might  have  the  fool's  excuse  in  reserve,  that  they 
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did  not  intend  it ;  which  rather  aggravates  than  lessens  their 
crimes;  for  he  that  begins  a  mischief  upon  a  suppositiflo 
that  at  such  a  time  he  will  put  a  stop  to  it,  will  find  himsdf 
miserably  mistaken. 

And  as  these  persons  were  justly  branded  for  the  calamity 
they  brought  upon  their  country,  so  it  ought  to  be  oomi- 
dered  how  far  the  senators  themselves,  both  of  Carthage 
and  Rome,  were  accessary  to  their  own  misfortune.     I'he 
senate  of  Rome  was  well  acquainted  with  the  inabilities  of 
Varro  and  Penula  for  such  commands  as  the  people  {Nresaed 
they  might  have,  expecting  from  their  conduct  nothing  bat 
ruin  to  the  public ;  yet  the  reftisal  of  these  the  senate  did 
believe  would  put  the  common  people  into  sudi  an  upraur, 
that  they  ran  a  hazard  of  their  own  lives;  therefore  thiy 
chose  rather  to  gratify  the  people,  though  to  the  apparent 
hazard  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  than  venture  their  own 
safety.     This  is  censura  difficilis^  a  severe  reflection,  e^ 
cially  upon  a  senate  composed  of  Romans,  who  boasted  of 
a  public  spirit  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  mankind:  jet 
the  generality  of  the  fault  will  much  abate  the  blame ;  for  it 
is  believed  there  are  few  national  or  civil  assemblies  in  the 
world,  but  have  greater  care  o{  themselves  than  of  the 
public. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  Attilius  Regulus  was  above  moit 
men'*s  imitation,  who,  being  a  prisoner  at  Carthage,  was  suf- 
fered to  go  to  Rome  with  their  ambassadors,  upon  fiath 
given  to  return  if  peace  was  not  made ;  against  wfaidi  Be^ 
gulus  himself,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  gave  reasons  to  the 
senate  out  of  love  to  his  country ;  wh^^eupon  the  senitt 
and  his  own  relations  desired  and  advised  him  to  stay,  m1 
not  return  to  the  Cartha^nians,  enraged  by  their  disappoiat^ 
ment  of  a  peace,  and  who,  they  were  informed,  were  reaohed 
to  use  him  barbarously  :  he  told  them  he  had  ao  mUbk  ef 
the  spirit  of  a  Roman,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  whai 
was  base  or  dishonourable ;  and  that  the  tortures  of  a  rack 
were  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  shame  of  an  infiunoos 
action,  because  the  first  only  touched  the  body,  but  the  other 
pierced  the  very  soul.    He  returned  therefore  to  Carthage, 
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to  be  just  to  his  word,  where  they  put  him  to  death  with 
the  extremest  tortures  their  wit  could  invent 

A  great  instance  to  what  a  contempt  of  thb  life,  and  the 
pains  or  pleasures  that  belong  to  it,  a  mere  natural  man 
may  bring  himself,  that  will  free  himself  from  the  base  and 
davish  importunities  of  the  senses,  and  be  guided  only  by 
the  noble  and  ever  happy  dictates  of  honour  and  justice ; 
ind  that  the  pains  of  the  body  are  much  inferior  to  those 
of  the  mind ;  so  that  the  purity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  pre- 
hrred  before  the  pleasure  or  being  of  the  body. 

But   no  senate   nor  civil   assembly  can   be  under  such 

Qitiiiral  impulses  to  honour  and  justice  as  single  persons ; 

ht  politic  members  meet  with  neither  encouragement  nor 

lepnoaches  for  what  was  the  effect  of  number  only.     For  a 

wa^antj  is  nobody  when  that  majority  is  separated,  and  a 

eottective  body  can  have  no  synteresis,  or  divine  ray,  which 

ii  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  never  assenting  to  evil,  but 

iqpimiding  and  tormenting  him  when  he  does  it :  but  the 

baDour  and  conscience  that  lies  in  the  majority  is  too  thin 

nd  diffusive  to  be  efficacious ;  for  a  number  can  do  a  great 

wtaogj  and  call  it  right,  and  not  one  of  that  majority  blush 

Gar  it.     Hence  it  is,  that  though  a  public  assembly  may  lie 

under  great  censures,  yet  each  member  looks  upon  himself 

m  fittle  conc^ned :  this  must  be  the  reason  why  a  Roman 

teuate  should  act  with  less  spirit  and  less  honour  than  any 

uu^e  Roman  would  do.    And  this  compliance  of  the  Ro- 

van  senate  with  the  multitude,  contrary  to  their  reason,  and 

Wow  their  honour,  shews,  that  when  the  commonalty  are 

b  their  heats  and  commotions  they  must  be  forced  or  com- 

fiied  with,  bdng  rarely  capable  of  reason  and  persuanon ; 

lad  that  it  is  an  Herculean  labour  to  persuade  them  from 

tt  imaginary  to  a  real  good.    Thus  to  free  themselves  from 

ihe  difieulties  of  reasoning  with  the  multitude,  it  was  the 

visdom  of  the  andent  lawgivers,  such  as  Numa,  Lycurgus, 

lad  Sdkm,  to  assign  the  laws  they  made  for  the  benefit  of 

die  people  (who  understanding  nothing  suq3ect  every  thmg) 

Id  some  deity,  that  they  might  be  received  without  oppo^ 

aUon  or  contempt.    The  vulgar  are  easily  moved,  as  Ma- 
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chiavel  says,  by  arguments  that  tend  to  present  gain  or  loss; 
their  minds,  being  wholly  taken  up  with  tlie  present,  an 
ever  void  of  that  wisdom  which  is  the  result  of  reflecdoD, 
not  capable,  by  comparing  the  present  with  what  has  been, 
of  making  a  rational  conjecture  of  what  may  be. 

As  to  the  Carthaginian  senators,  it  must  be  said,  that 
though  by  their  easiness  of  believing  crafty  insinuatioitt, 
raised  by  base  and  designing  spirits,  was  lost  the  greatest 
general  then  in  the  world,  and  with  him  themselves,  and 
the  whole  commonwealth :  it  is  hard  to  say  that  charity, 
that  divine  virtue  so  necessary  in  single  persons,  is  dangerous 
in  governors ;  yet  in  them  it  is  prudence  to  believe  all  men 
are  bent  to  mischief,  and  that  good  is  seldom  done  but 
through  force  or  fear,  and  that  most  have  a  wit  to  put  in 
practice  the  wickedness  of  their  minds  as  often  as  occasion 
shall  serve.  And  to  this  innate  disposition  to  evil  is  often 
added  hypocrisy,  making  the  greatest  shows  of  probity  and 
goodness  when  they  intend  to  deceive  most.  Thus  Hamio^ 
under  the  disguise  of  being  a  patriot,  ruined  his  country. 

Rome  hitherto  had  beheld  with  triumph  the  miseries  of 
war  in  other  nations,  commanding,  by  the  right  of  oonqueit, 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  best  part  of  the  woiid,  leveling 
with  the  ground  their  cities,  and  leading  their  princes  io 
chains ;  but  all  terrestrial  felicities  must  have  an  end,  ami 
triumphing  Rome  itself  is  at  last  so  full  of  miseries,  as  if 
all  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  her  insulting  armies  M 
exercised  on  the  nations  round  about  were  returned  into 
her  own  bowels,  managed  by  those  that  always  are  the 
worst  of  enemies,  neighbours  and  countrymen :  for  Fdios 
said  well,  he  had  rather  fall  upon  the  enemy^s  sword  thin 
the  citizens'  malice.     This  state-phrensy  of  sedition,  wUdi 
ever  proves  fatal,  was  occasioned  by  the  reviving  of  the 
Agrarian  law,  by  which  the  lands  taken  fix>m  tl^ir  ene- 
mies, and  formerly  divided  among  the  noUliQr,  should  be 
shared  among  the  people  of  Rome :  the  contentions  about 
this  law  kindled  such  a  hatred  between  the  people  and  the 
senate,  that  it  never  ended  but  with  the  loss  of  the  liberQr 
of  Rome,  and  the  dissolution  of  that  republic. 
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So  vast  a  destruction  happening  from  the  single  incon- 
liency  of  a  reasonable  law  too  violently  urged,  may  cau- 
1  wise  men  to  avoid  the  least  beginnings  of  strife  in  a 
remment,  since  they  often  breed  contentions  which  the 
est  heads  cannot  compose :  every  division  in  a  govem- 
Dt  is  like  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire ;  when  and  where  it 
1  end  nobody  knows ;  and,  as  the  Gracchi,  they  may  fall 
t  that  think  themselves  farthest  from  danger. 
rhe  various  progress  of  these  contentions  between  the 
ate  and  the  people  about  this  law,  the  great  barbarity 
d  towards  each  other^s  party,  as  often  as  they  had 
rer;  the  miserable  slaughters  and  massacrcTs  within  the 
r,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  camps,  which  never 
Bed  till  the  commonwealth  expired,  may  be  seen  in  their 
tories.  I  shall  only  set  down  some  few  particulars  that 
or  from  reflecting  upon  these  civil  feuds  of  the  Romans, 
rhat  a  greater  plague  cannot  come  upon  a  people  than 
hril  war ;  for  man  has  no  worse  enemy  than  man.  David 
irell  considered  this,  when  three  evils  were  proposed  to 
1,  as  to  entreat  the  prophet  that  he  might  not  fall  into 
I  hands  of  man.  2.  That  authors  of  civil  disturbances 
lerally  have  the  fate  to  fall  by  the  tumults  they  have 
led.  8.  That  a  law  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  as  this 
inrian,  and  yet  not  at  all  times  fit  to  be  promoted :  it  is 
in  by  this  also,  how  much  men  esteem  wealth  rather  than 
tiours;  for  the  nobility  of  Rome  ever  gave  way  to  the 
iple,  where  it  touched  matter  of  honour  without  any  ex- 
ordinary  distaste ;  but  when  their  wealth  was  concerned, 
w  obstinately  did  they  defend  it,  even  to  madness  ! 
And  it  is  more  plain  there  is  not  in  nature  a  point  of 
bifity  to  be  found ;  every  thing  either  ascends  or  declines : 
feo  wars  are  ended  abroad,  sedition  begins  at  home,  and 
ten  men  are  freed  from  fighting  for  necessity,  they  quar- 
dirough  ambition. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  fright  any  thinking  people  from 
moting  any  public  disturbances,  to  consider  the  miseries 
ich  befell  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  during  these 
senmons. 
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Such  a  deluge  of  calamities  are  not  to  be  fouod  in  any 
other  position  of  the  human  nature. 

The  common  people  were  butchered  after  a  most  inhuman 
manner^  eight  thousand  being  put  to  death  together  in  a 
large  house  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  the  soldiers  had  libertj 
to  kill  all  they  met ;  and  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Italy 
the  e£Pusion  of  blood  was  such,  that  neither  temple  nor  sanc- 
tuary nor  private  houses  escaped  their  fury  ;  so  that  Sylls 
was  told,  he  ought  to  leave  some  people  to  reign  over.  Not 
to  mention  the  miserable  slaughters  upon  the  entrance  of 
Cinna  and  Marius  into  Rome,  afterwards,  by  Sylla^'s  party 
alone,  being  of  the  contrary  faction,  were  put  to  death  oooi> 
mon  people  innumerable,  two  thousand  six  hundred  gentk' 
men,  fifteen  consuls,  and  fourscore  and  ten  senators;  and 
that  bloody  day  of  Romans  against  Romans  on  the  fimm  of 
Pharsalia  was  the  effect  of  this  quarrel ;  for  Caesar  was  made 
head  of  Marius^s  party,  and  Pompey  of  Sylla^s. 

And  though  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Rome  and 
Italy  was  very  deplorable  under  these  civil  disturbancciy 
yet  that  of  the  commanders,  and  the  chief  in  power,  waiia 
all  respects  much  worse,  however  they  might  pride  then- 
selves  in  being  satiated  with  blood  and  revenge;  since  it  ii 
better  to  be  oppressed  than  to  be  an  oppresacn*,  better  to  be 
unfortunate  than  wicked,  better  to  die  lamented  than  live  to  be 
cursed,  and  thought  the  scourge  and  pest  of  one's  country* 

For  at  the  several  entries  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  after- 
wards of  Sylla,  into  Rome,  the  salutations  of  the  people 
were  their  curses  and  bitter  outcries ;  in  execrcUunum  GtM 
partiumque  eju8j  as  their  historians  write,  against  Cinna  aal 
his  faction ;  and  so  odious  were  their  practices,  that  they 
said  of  Marius,  the  best  of  them,  that  he  was  tn  otio  cbmhtf 
infe^tUsimuSjquieHsque  impaiientis&imus;  ^'  in  peace  a  bitttr 
^*  enemy  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  quiet  most  impatioit* 
And  the  same  author  shews  the  ground  of  turbulent  qpirits; 
Sed  iis  quUms  et  pessima  et  immodica  cupiditai  ermty  mm 
poterat  pax  placere;  <«  That  they  whose  greedy  deairea  wore 
^^  both  extremely  wicked  and  unbounded,  could  not  ava^ 
"  with  peace.'' 
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certainly  the  fruit  that  these  gentlemen  reaped  from 
ition  will  never  tempt  any  to  follow  their  example : 

days  were  spent  in  continual  troubles,  their  nights 

dismal,  whilst  darkness  and  silence  presented  to 
ids  their  cruel  and  horrid  acts  in  their  proper  co- 
heir characters  were  villainous,  leaving  behind  them 
BSting  infamy ;  their  power  but  momentary,  not 
luree  years  in  any ;  their  deaths  violent  and  in- 

C^nna  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers ;  Marius  in- 
)d  within  a  month  after  made  consul,  which  pr^ 

worse  end :  Sylla  was  eaten  up  with  lice ;  an  im- 
e  so  corrupted  his  flesh  that  it  turned  all  to  that 
notwithstanding  he  was  continually  shifted  night 

lost  dreadful  is  the  consideration  of  the  weight  of 
It  which  must  always  accompany  their  spirits ;  for 
not  inhabit  the  dust.  Those  scenes  of  miseries  and 
at  these  men  have  presented  to  the  world  are  a  suf- 
roof  what  base  creatures  mankind  are  to  themselves 
irs,  when  passions  are  predominant, 
xxnmon  people  of  England  have  suffered  the  same 
ther  nations ;  they  have  been  drawn  with  heat  and 
shed  one  another'*s  blood  for  such  a  liberty  as  their 
never  intended  they  should  have,  and  have  fought 
itles  to  redress  grievances,  which  victory,  wherever 
Qed,  always  increased,  endangering  a  good  govern- 
on  pretences  of  making  it  better.  Such  practioes 
de  foreigners  believe  the  English  are  naturally  of  a 
t  and  disquiet  spirit ;  as  if  those  epithets  oiperfidi^ 
%ri,  amentes^  immanesj  which  Scaliger  bestows  on 
true. 

>reigners  have  reason  to  think  our  frequent  disturb- 
ooeed  from  our  tempers,  and  not  from  any  defects 
overnment ;  since  learned  writers  abroad  have  de- 
iiat  of  all  seigniories  in  the  world,  the  realm  of 
was  the  country  where  the  commonwealth  was 
emed. 

QOen  well  governed  should  seek  after  no  other  li- 
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berty  ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  liberty  than  a  good  go- 
vernment. The  truth  is,  the  easiness  of  the  government  has 
made  some  so  wanton  as  to  kick  against  it ;  our  own  histo- 
rians write,  that  most  of  our  kings  have  been  unthankful!? 
used.  ^ 

The  barons^  wars  have  been  attributed,  by  good  histo- 
rians, to  the  stubbornness  of  the  nobility,  though  it  carried 
the  specious  pretence  of  confirming  liberties.  By  this  war 
Henry  III.  was  forced,  for  want  of  money,  to  renounce  to 
the  king  of  France,  for  the  poor  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  his  right  to '  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Main,  and  Poictou,  which  had  cost  the  Engliflli 
much  blood  and  money ;  and  by  the  loss  of  those  havens 
and  ports  on  the  other  side,  the  ocean  our  wall,  the  natural 
and  best  fence  of  our  island,  is  left  naked  and  exposed. 

It  has  been  observed  also,  that  since  these  troubles  fron 
the  barons,  the  kings  of  England,  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  and  balance  them,  have  yielded  to  the  growiog 
greatness  and  privileges  of  the  commons ;  and  what  eflkt 
that  will  have,  time  can  only  shew.  PoKtioans  do  af- 
firm, that  nobility  preserves  liberty  longer  than  the  coo- 
mons,  and  for  instance  say,  Solon^s  popular  state  came  fir 
short  of  Lycurgus'^s  by  mixed  government;  for  the  popukr 
state  of  Athens  soon  fell,  whilst  the  royal,  mixed  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  stood  a  mighty  time;  by  the  nolnlitj 
Sparta  and  Venice  enjoyed  their  freedom  longer  thaa 
Rome. 

The  terribleness  of  civil  war  and  dissensions  will  be  suf- 
ficiently made  out,  by  observing  the  methods  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence; for  never  was  any  place  so  severely  threatened 
with  terrible  judgments  and  desolations  as  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  seat  of  religion  for 
above  eleven  hundred  years ;  and  for  a  full  accomplishment 
of  that  wrath  and  vengeance  which  was  pronounced  againsi 
it,  it  pleased  God  to  sufier  a  mighty  faction  and  sedition  to 
be  raised  within  itself,  as  one  certain  means  of  its  misery 
and  destruction. 

It  is  plain,  whilst  we  are  mixed  bodies  we  are  continually 
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pasfflDg  from  one  alteration  to  another,  as  well  civilly  as  na- 
turally: for  inconveniences  and  offences,  as  the  scripture 
leclares,  xtnil  come ;  but  withal  adds  a  woe  unto  them  by 
irhom  they  do  come.  It  is  the  qualifications  of  our  contem- 
poraries, of  the  men  that  dwell  at  the  same  time  with  us, 
DHBt  make  us  happy  or  miserable ;  it  must  be  their  wisdom, 
ustice,  and  honour,  which  are  not  local,  as  the  law  calls  it, 
aed  or  annexed  to  a  place,  but  moving  and  transitory  as 
fortune  itself.  For  there  is  the  same  proportion  of  good 
ind  evil  in  the  world  as  ever,  though  it  shifts  and  changes. 
Dot  always  in  the  same  place,  and  never  in  the  same  degree; 
iren  the  holy  worship  of  God,  reU^on,  through  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  has  had  its  marches.  Nor  i$  man  alone  the 
ubject  of  alteration  and  vicissitude ;  but  the  earth  itself  is 
lometimes  dry  land,  and  sometimes  overwhelmed  with 
falers;  and  a  fruitful  land  has  been  turned  into  barrenness 
br  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein.  All  sublu- 
MHTies  being  in  continual  motion,  little  knowledge  in  history 
PFill  convince  us,  that  persons,  famiUes,  countries,  and  na- 
aons,  have  alternately  fallen  from  great  wealth,  honour,  and 
power,  to  poverty  and  contempt,  and  to  the  very  dregs  of 
davery.  We  must  look  a  long  way  back  to  find  the  Ro- 
mans ^ving  laws  to  nations,  and  their  consuls  bringing 
kings  and  princes  bound  in  chains  to  Rome  in  triumph ;  to 
see  men  go  to  Greece  for  wisdom,  or  Ophir  for  gold ;  when 
now  nothing  remains  but  a  poor  paper  remembrance  of  their 
former  condition. 

It  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage,  both  to  the  pub- 
lie  and  private,  if  men  would  consider  that  great  truth,  that 
no  man  is  wise  or  safe,  but  he  that  is  honest.  All  I  have 
designed  is  peace  to  my  country ;  and  may  England  enjoy 
that  blessing  when  I  shall  have  no  more  proportion  in  it 
than  what  my  ashes  make ! 


A  DISCOURSE 


TOUCHING 


A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN, 
4D  OF  THE  PROTECTING  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUE  MAJESTY, 

T  beloDgeth  not  to  me  to  judge  whether  the  king  o£  Spain 
nth  done  wrong  to  the  Netherlands,  or  whether  the  Nether- 
lods  have  failed  in  allegiance  towards  the  king ;  the  king 
■etending  absolute  sovereignty,  they  pretending  a  condi^ 
Knal  obedience. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  without  question,  that  both  Holland 
»d  Zealand  did  of  right  belong  to  the  lady  Inquelin  of 
Saynault ;  who,  to  save  her  own  life,  was  forced  to  relin- 
|tuih  her  estate ;  and  that  Zutphen  and  Guelders  did  as 
ightfiilly  belong  to  the  duke  of  Arnold,  who,  being  pri^ 
oner  with  that  duke  of  Burgundy  that  died  before  Nantz^ 
ht  said  duke  intruded  upon  his  possession  to  the  prejudice 
if  Adolfe  his  son  and  lawful  successor. 

But  leaving  their  quarrels  to  their  own  consciences; 
whether  it  standeth  with  your  majesty^s  safety  to  relinquish 
^,  yea  or  no,  is  the  argument  which  I  presume  to  offer 
^  your  majesty^s  great  wisdom. 

The  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Provinces,  (which  altogether  we  call  by  the  name  of 
Netherlands,)  are  your  majesty^s  near  ndghbours,  and  most 
i^strious  people ;  they  are  near,  and  may,  with  a  blast  <^ 
*U)d,  in  twenty-four  hours  depart  their  own  coasts  and  enter 

And  a  poor  neighbour's  house  set  on  fire  is  to  be  better 
puuded  or  watched  than  a  great  city  afar  off. 
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Thej  are  strong  by  the  situatioD  of  their  countries,  strong 
in  cities,  mariners,  and  shipping ;  by  reason  of  the  country 
and  fortified  towns,  they  are  aUe  to  defend  themsehes; 
and  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  their  ships,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  c^end  others. 

There  are  no  people  mare  industrious  in  all  things,  or 
more  provident.  Witness  these  two  particulars :  the  first, 
that  having  in  Holland  nether  timber  nor  iron,  they  build 
more  ships,  and  cheaper,  than  either  England  or  Spain, 
which  have  plenty  of  both. 

The  second  is,  that  whereas  their  grounds  are  in  effect  all 
pastures,  and  have  no  wheat  growing  of  their  own,  they  not 
only  serve  themselves  cheap,  but  have  used  (when  the  trade 
was  open)  to  furnish  both  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with 
the  same  grain.  Now  whether  it  will  stand  with  your  ma* 
jesty^s  safety  to  abandon  a  nation  so  near,  so  strong,  and  » 
industrious,  will  be  the  question.  I  answer,  that  for  your 
majesty  to  leave  the  Netherlands  to  themselves,  as  they  axe 
considered  strong,  can  bring  no  other  danger  to  your  ma- 
jesty than  is  common  to  all  princes  that  have  strong  neigh- 
bours. 

But  if  they  cannot  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  without 
their  subjection  to  some  other  prince,  or  state,  they  shtU 
not  be  able  to  defend  themselves ;  then  the  peril  which  may 
ensue  is  very  likely,  or  rather  assured  to  Britain.  It  is  fint 
therefore  to  be  inquired,  whether  they  can  subsist,  or  no? 
If  they  can,  it  is  formerly  answered ;  if  they  cannot,  on 
what  prince  they  are  likeliest  to  rely  ? 

First,  that  they  have  means  to  defend  themselves,  exp^ 
rience  denies ;  and  that  experience  is  grounded  upon  good 
reason  :  for  as  your  majesty  best  knows  it,  as  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  revolt  they  have  made  strangers  to  thaf 
bodies  their  defenders,  so  are  their  own  people  altogether 
unapt  for  soldiers :  if  they  were  otherwise,  yet  have  thrir 
estates  now  such  dominion,  as  they  can  employ  them  other- 
ways  ;  most  part  of  their  people  are  mechanics,  and  live  by 
their   handicrafts,  their  craftsmen   maintain   their   trades, 
and  navigation  produces  their  revenues,  which  maintain 
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wars.  And  though  there  have  been  certain  troops 
1  of  Frysons,  and  out  of  other  island  parts ;  yet  these 
ber  serve  to  make  up  their  numbers,  and  furnish  their 
>ns,  than  that  they  have  used  them  in  any  important 
i,  or  in  the  field :  so  that  the  strength  of  their  armies 
x>nsisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
h. 

iien  such  be  the  composition  of  their  armies,  it  is 
pparent  that  they  cannot  defend  themselves  by  their 
r  forces ;  and  that  they  will  rely  and  g^ve  themselves 
i  of  these  princes ;  viz.  to  the  English,  (accounting 
Sngland  and  Scotland  all  one,)  or  French  ;  or  else  re- 
igain,  in  the  end,  to  the  archduke,  or  to  the  Spanish 

e  reason  why  they  bind  themselves  to  this  choice  is, 
and  neighbourhood :  your  majesty  and  the  French 
best  able  and  the  next  adjoining, 
expect  succour  from  the  Germans,   or  from  other 
»  which  are  remote,  they  cannot : 
st,  because  those  princes  have  dependance  on  the  em- 

ondly,  because  they  are  not  of  ability  to  muntain  the 
A. 

A  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  their  succour  cannot 
so  far,  being  to  march  over-land,  the  charge  being 
e  to  all  armies  that  pass  through  the  territories  of  other 
» ;  which  must  either  be  able  to  master  the  territories, 
»  by  safe  conducts  whither  they  march. 
great  armies,  as  shall  master  countries,  the  States  need 
and  the  lesser  will  be  always  in  danger  to  be  cut  off, 
isted.  The  neighbouring  princes  being  more  fearful 
e  Spaniard'*s  greatness,  than  careful  of  the  States^ 
. 

t  the  Netherlands  require  often  supply,  and  few  in 

ler,  such  troops  as  may  be  transported  by  sea,  in  the 

srlands'  own  shipping,  and  at  an  easy  rate,  and  in  lesser 

for  as  England,  Scotland,  and  France  may  supply 

in  twenty- four  hours;   so  from  any  prince  or  state 
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else,  they  may  be,  in  coming  over-land,  twenty-four  weeks. 
It  18  therefore  likely,  that  if  your  majesty  refuse  them,  they 
will  offer  themselves  to  the  French,  or  return  to  the  Spa- 
nish obedience ;  both  which  will  bring  equal  danger  to  your 
majesty^s  state* 

The  reasons  are  many  ;  but  I  will  rehearse  them  in  a  few 
words,  because  your  majesty  can  better  judge  by  a  word, 
than  another  can  by  a  volume. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  England  may  be  afflicted. 

The  one  by  invasion,  being  put  to  the  defensive,  in  whidi 
we  shall  but  cast  lots  for  our  own  garments. 

The  other  by  impeachment  of  our  trades;  by  which 
trades  all  commonwealths  flourish,  and  are  enriched. 

Invaded  or  impeached  we  cannot  be,  but  by  sea;  and 
therefore  that  enemy  which  is  strongest  by  shifting  is  most 
to  be  suspected  and  feared. 

It  is  certain  the  Netherlands  are  able  to  fiimish  more 
ships  of  war,  and  mariners,  than  all  England  and  Scodaod 
can  do,  with  greater  facility,  and  in  shorter  time  :  what  ad* 
vantages  your  majesty  hath  by  the  powerfulnesa  of  your 
own  ships,  the  same  advantages  are  answered  by  the  Ne^ 
therlands  in  their  numbers ;  who  by  reason  of  thrir  long 
wars  with  Spain,  and  diligent  search  over  the  world  tot 
trade,  are  become  the  most  ord^ly  and  best  disciplined  men 
of  war  by  sea  in  all  Europe. 

This  great  strength  of  shipfHUg  is  not  so  much  to  be  ic« 
counted  of,  if  it  were  not  in  these  two  respects.  J 

The  one,  because  it  is  so  exceeding  near  us.  ] 

The  other,  because  HoUand  and  Zealand  are  situate  b^ 
tween  us  and  our  best  trades,  which  are  all  eastward. 

For  our  Musoovia  fleets,  our  merchant  adventurers,  our 
companies  of  Eastland,  and  aH  which  trade  through  the 
Sound,  from  whence  we  have  our  materials  for  shippagi 
must  pass  by  Holland. 

And  if  those  trades  were  impeached,  all  sorts  of  peoipk 
would  suffer  together,  and  the  commonwealth  fall  into  ex- 
treme poverty  and  decay. 

And  whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  our  Muacovia  fleet, 
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tfid  our  merchant  adventurers  are  of  suffident  strength  to 
DMke  their  own  passage,  and  need  not  fear  the  foroe  of  the 
Netherlands;  I  confess,  that,  as  they  may  pass,  so  they 
may  perish. 

But  this  is  a  general  and  infallible  rule  in  all  the  course 
of  merchandise,  that  wheresoever  the  adventure  is  great  and 
the  profit  little,  the  adventurer  will  soon  g^ve  up. 

But  if  the  English  merchants  shall  be  driven  to  double 
man  their  ships,  and  furnish  them  ^mih  double  munition, 
and  pay  double  wages,  then  the  charge  will  be  double  to 
that  which  now  it  is ;  the  hazard  will  also  be  manifest,  for 
the  reasons  before  alleged. 

And  that  which  will  prove  as  great  an  inconveniency  as 
the  rest  will  be,  the  great  price  of  merchandise  returned 
bom  all  these  burdens  will  light  upon  the  buyer,  and  upon 
dl  aorta  of  people,  in  the  end. 

Example  may  be  taken  by  the  merchants  dT  Seville  in 
Spain ;  who,  by  reason  dT  our  scattering  men  bf  war  upon 
tkeir  coasts  in  the  Indies,  did  pay  M  per  cent,  for  convoy 4 
This  new  charge  so  impoverished  the  merchants,  that  both 
die  banks  of  Seville  broke,  as  the  first  misfortune  that  be- 
fell diem,  for  little  less  than  twenty  millions. 

There  is  a  great  difPerence  between  the  strength  of  the 
Mctkerlands  and  that  of  the  Spanish  king.  Wh«i  he  mak* 
cdi  any  great  armado,  he  is  driven  to  take  up  and  embark 
ni  the  shipping  of  all  nations ;  some  of  his  own,  others 

fiom  Venice,  or  Ragusa,  others  out  of  all  the  parts  of  the 

£i8tland8,and  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  from  the  Danes^  Ham- 

htngars,  Lubeckers,  and  Bremers. 
These  ships  are  <^  divers  conducts,  and  divers  swiftnesses, 

•B  as  they  cannot  either  assail  or  defend  in  gross,  as  the 

Soglish  or  Netherlands  can. 

The  Spanish  king  is  also  constrained  to  press  the  mari- 
ners of  other  nations ;  as  the  Italian,  French,  Fkmming, 
anl  Dutch,  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
flTfaen  these  come  to  any  extremity,  ^ther  by  foul  weather 
or  by  fight,  the  confusion  is  infinite ;  and  sometimes  a  ship 
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may  be  cast  away  by  mistaking  of  a  rope :  there  camiot  be 
found  any  masters  or  captains  that  can  speak  all  these  Ub- 
guages ;  and  if  they  could,  yet  were  it  to  little  purpose; 
for  men  are  directed  at  sea  by  multitude,  not  in  a  sio^ 
voice. 

Furthermore,  these  men  that  are  of  strange  nadons,  and 
are  taken  up  by  violence,  fight  with  their  hands,  but  not 
with  their  heiu-ts ;  they  rather  desire  liberty  than  vict(Mry; 
and  rather  seek  to  hide  themselves,  and  save  themselTes 
thereby,  than  to  hazard  their  lives  in  a  quarrel  that  neither 
appertidns  to  them,  their  princes,  or  their  country. 

Lastly,  when  (he  Spanish  king  shall  attempt  any  thing 
upon  England,  or  Ireland,  or  any  such  remote  country,  hit 
fleets  are  subject  to  great  variety  of  winds  and  weather,  and 
to  many  storms,  by  reason  whereof  the  late  great  Spanidi 
admiral  lost  both  his  enterprises  upon  England :  the  last 
fleet  also  that  came  for  Ireland  was  dispersed  and  much 
broken ;  and  in  the  year  1588,  after  the  duke  of  Mediot 
was  once  beaten  from  the  narrow  seas,  he  lost  the  best  part 
of  his  fleet  by  tempest. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Netherlands  have  as  many  ships  of 
their  own  as  any  Christian  prince  hath;  their  ships  «re  of 
one  fashion,  conduct,  and  swiftness ;  their  mariners  of  their 
own  nation  and  language,  valiant  and  well  ordered  men; 
and,  as  it  is  said  before,  so  near  us,  as  they  will  be  in  our 
ports  in  a  summer'^s  day :  so  no  people  are  so  fitted  bj  ait 
and  nature  to  annoy  these  kingdoms  as  they. 

It  may  perchance  be  objected,  that  when  king  Henij 
VIII.  had  wars  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  waiabo 
lord  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  English  received  no 
prejudice  by  the  mun  ships  of  the  Netherlands :  it  is  tnie^ 
and  I  myself  remember,  that  within  these  thirty  years  two 
of  her  majesty'^s  ships  would  have  commanded  one  hundred 
sail  of  theirs. 

I  remember  also,  when  myself  was  a  captain  in  Irebod, 
that  a  hundred  foot  and  a  hundred  horse  would  have  bealei 
all  the  force  of  the  strongest  provinces :  but  of  late,  I  have 
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known  an  Easterling  fight  hand  to  hand  with  one  of  her 
Duges^^s  ships ;  and  that  the  Irish  have,  in  this  last  war^ 
been  overthrown  with  an  even,  or  a  far  less  number. 

The  Netherlands,  in  those  days,  had  wooden  guns,  and 
Jie  Irish  had  darts ;  but  the  one  is  now  furnished  with  as 
jreat  a  number  of  English  ordnance  as  ourselves,  and  the 
)Cber  with  as  good  pikes  and  muskets  as  England  hath. 

Of  which  war  I  know  no  other  profit  arising  than  the 
aqiense  of  two  millions,  ^e  impoverishing  of  this  kingdom, 
md  the  training  and  arming  of  the  Irish,  who  have  now, 
ind  ever  had,  their  lands  and  lives  restored,  when  they  have 
Mn  brought  to  the  last  gasp,  and  point  of  subjection. 
knd  therefore,  if  this  truly  be  so  of  the  former  govem- 
aent,  shdtum  est  eos  invadere  quos  nequeant  in  officio  re- 
mtre^  *^  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  assault  those  whom  we 
^  emnot  keep  in  subjection  when  overcome.^  /»- 

And  a  council  indeed  far  out  of  course,  which  doth  nei- 
ber  retain  the  mind,  nor  restrain  the  mighty.  But  he  that 
jovems  by  discourse  of  former  times  shall  but  take  coun- 
el  of  the  dead ;  for  the  natures  of  all  things  under  the  sun 
ire  subject  to  change,  but  the  nature  of  reason  only.  And 
t  ii  certain,  that  in  the  times  of  alteration,  the  wisdom  of 
Mtiire  is  better  than  of  books ;  prudence  being  a  wise  elec- 
Mn  of  those  things  which  never  remain  after  one  and  the 
idhune  manner. 

To  reason  by  comparion,  and  to  prove  by  the  argument 
a  wttnori  ad  nuyus,  how  much  the  trade  of  England  may 
be  endangered  by  the  Netherlands;  your  majesty  may 
pleise  to  remember,  that  Dunkirk  is  but  a  fishing  town,  a 
U  haven,  and  hath  not  above  a  dozen  sail  of  small  ships ; 
hfere  which  port  also  there  is  continually  maintained  a 
tang  fleet  of  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  to  restrain  them 
•o^as  they  can  neither  come  forth  nor  pass  in,  but  in  a  dark 
Igbt,  for  fear  of  their  enemies,  and  at  a  spring-tide  for 
not  ot  water ;  and  it  is  true,  that  those  few  Dunkirkers 
hrve  taken  from  the  west  country  merchants,  within  two 
wtrs  only,  above  three  thousand  vessels,  besides  all  that 
!iey  have  gotten  from  the  rest  of  the  ports  of  England,  and 
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finooi  the  Netherlands ;  iittoinudi  as  tliey  have  so  im- 
poverished all  thooe  western  meidiants,  as  their  tnide,iii 
effect,  is  utteriy  decayed;  and  those  people  wUdi  were 
wont  to  be  set  at  work  by  them,  and  did  five  in  good  aort, 
do  now  live  by  alms  and  begging. 

If  then  one  poor  town  in  Flanders,  notwidistancBng  die 
impediments  before  rehearsed,  hath  so  modi  impoveridied 
your  nuges^'*s  subjects,  what  can  Hdland  and  Zealand  do, 
who  are  able  to  set  out  fifty  sail  of  better  dups  than  dioR 
of  Dunkirk  are  ?  If  it  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  oooie- 
quence,  if  they  should  join  to  your  majestj^s  enemies;  I 
shall  answer  as  the  marshal  Biron  did  to  the  French  kiii|^ 
Vous  le  8(jXDez  mitux  que  moy ;  ^*  Your  nugesty  knows  be(- 
"  ter  than  I." 

Now  as  the  Netherlands  may  be  used  to  impoTcrish  your 
majesty'^s  dominions,  by  disturlnng  our  trades ;  so  ahd 
they  be  in  an  estate  to  asaist  the  Spanish  king  upon  any  in- 
vanon,  and  that  so  dangerously,  as  it  can  hardly  be  le- 
sisted :  for  if  the  king  of  Spain  shall  prepare  a  fleet  is 
Spain,  and  therewith  assail  the  western  ports,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands with  their  fleet  and  army  oi  the  Low  Coontm 
undertake  the  invading  our  eastern  parts  at  the  same  tmie^ 
the  greatest  fleets  that  England  can  make  (if  it  be  dividri) 
will  not  be  able  to  encounter  either. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Netherlands  be  withheld  from  die 
Spanish  obedience,  your  majesty  hath  but  an  enemy  of 
Spain ;  if  you  break  with  Spain,  the  trade  also  b  free  and 
open  to  all  parts  of  the  east ;  but  if  Spain  recover  the  N»- 
therlands,  and  then  quarrel  with  your  majesty,  you  flbO 
then  find  a  strong  war,  and  a  strong  restraint  of  trade  ad 
both  sides. 

To  all  this  your  majesty  may  justly  say,  that  I  tpak 
upon  suppofiitions  only ;  and  I  coiifess  it 

For  first,  it  is  not  agreed  on,  that  if  your  majesty  ksfc 
the  Low  Country  men,  that  then  they  will  reodve  die 
Spanish  king,  or  the  archduke. 

Secondly,  though  they  do,  that  theref<n:e  it  follows,  that 
either  of  them  will  make  war  with  your  majesty. 
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What  the  Netherlands  will  do,  they  being  rejected  by 
England,  I  cannot  determine;  it  were  presumption  to 
peaky  but  only  mention  what  danger  in  likelihood  may  hap- 
len  to  England  in  the  future. 

For  if  the  States  do  find  that  they  cannot  subsist  of  them* 
elves,  and  that  your  majesty  refuses  to  protect  them,  then 
t  is  undoubted,  but  that  necessity  (which  enforceth  all 
things)  will  also  enforce  them  to  choose  a  master ;  and  a 
fit  master  cannot  be  found  for  them  but  in  England  or 

m  France,  unless  they  return  to  the  old 

If  they  give  themselves  to  France,  it  is  worse  for  us,  as 
I  conceive. 

If  they  submit  themselves  to  the  Spanish  king,  what  he 
wiD  do  afterwards,  is  occuitius  humana  vciuntaiey  ^^  is  a 
^  secret  to  us ;  and  harder  to  discover  than  the  intention  of 
^  a  man  in  a  matter,  before  occasion  offered  to  determine 
^  bis  resolution.^     It  is  known  to  God  only. 

What  he  may  then  do  is  that  which  I  presume  to  re- 
aember  your  majesty  of:  and  woe  be  to  that  prince,  or 
state,  who  holds  his  quiet  by  the  vrill  of  another. 

I  have  heard  that  both  the  king  and  the  archduke  will 
oftr  to  your  majesty  continuance  of  peace ;  and  I  know  they 
bave  good  cause  to  desire  it :  but,  unde  hcec  de  iUis  ianta 
wotfef^  nm  cognitione  virium  nostrarum  et  suarum; 
**  but  from  whence  comes  this  great  moderation  and  com- 
^'pliance,  but  only  from  the  knowledge  of  our  strength, 
'*  and  their  own  weakness.**^  And  I  am  persuaded,  your 
Bi^esty  may  have  better  conditions  than  ever  king  of  Eng- 
ird had. 

But  after  the  Spaniard  shall  have  repaired  his  losses,  I 

bow  not  how  your  majesty  may  be  assured  of  his  amity  : 

&r  the  kings  of  Spain  were  not  wont  to  keep  either  pro- 

mues  <Mr  oaths  longer  than  they  may  prove   profitable  to 

diemaelves ;  Cam  prindpes  utantur  nomine  pads  et  Jidei 

foAu  ad  propriam  commodiUUem  quam  ad  earum  observa- 

Oonem :  ^  For  princes  make  promises,  and  enter  into  leagues 

*'  chiefly  for  their  own  advantage ;  and  longer  than  they 
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^  teDd  to  duo,  they  do  not  hold  themsdres  obliged  to  ob- 
**  aerre  them.'* 

And  especially  the  Idngs  of  Castile,  who  have  followed 
Ferdinand  (the  first  dector  of  that  monarchy  into  greatDOi) 
both  in  oonfitioD  and  determination. 

This  FerdEnand,  the  better  to  effect  what  he  aspired 
unto,  cfid  fioffbear  to  break  neither  oaths  nor  promises;  re- 
spected neither  alliance  nor  kindred :  witness  his  tresdei; 
and  in  them  he  foMed  up  treasons  against  the  NcapoKua 
prince  his  cousin,  and  to  whom  also  he  married  his  sistefi 
and  to  whose  defence  he  sent  Goosalro  with  an  army  aguut 
the  French,  and  with  the  same  army  set  upon  die  kmg  d 
Naples,  orerthrew  him,  and  dirided  his  kingdom  (as  your 
migesty  best  knows)  with  Lewis  XII. 

How  he  handled  the  French  afterwards,  and  the  Vene- 
tians; how  he  abused  and  betrayed  his  son-in-law,  kiDf 
Henry  VIII.  when  he  drew  die  English  army  into  Bisofi 
with  promise  to  join  with  the  Engfish  to  recover  the  dudij 
of  Guienne,  while  himself  did  by  that  colour  conquer  Nt* 
Tarre ;  of  the  like  practices  of  his  succesBn^  Charles  V.  it 
were  needless  to  repeat  to  your  majesty ;  I  have  set  it  dots 
at  large,  in  J  DUamrse  iom  War  wun^  be  made  agamd 
Spam  and  ike  Indies ;  which  I  will  also  present  to  joot 
miyes^,  if  you  will  vouchsafe  the  reading  therec^.  Hog 
Philip  die  last  had  the  same  intent  the  rest  of  his  predecti- 
SOTS  had ;  and  if  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  had  not 
been  the  impediment,  and  his  fond  enterprising  of  Fmoe 
and  England  at  one  time,  he  had  put  all'Europe  in  greift 
hazard  ere  this. 

But  it  may  be  persuaded,  that  your  majesty  may  refieie 
the  Netherlands  imderhand,  as  die  Frendi  do^  or  her  n»» 
jesty  did  in  the  beginning  of  their  revolt,  for  wfaich  di0 
king  of  Spain  will  not  dare  to  quarrel  for  the  present ;  tat 
princes  must  sometimes  look  through  their  fingers  as  wA 
as  poor  men.  Maximilian,  the  king  of  die  j^^mmumi^  laadet 
a  peace  with  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  notwithstanding  k» 
had  taken  from  him  the  dudiess  of  Britain,  to  whom  he 
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married  by  proxy^  and  rejected  Maximilian^s  daughter;  (a 
double  and  most  intolerable  injury ;)  but  such  a  kind  of 
peace,  which  is  apparently  dissembled,  cannot  last  long; 
for  as  it  was  siud  by  Annius,  praetor  of  the  Latins  to  the 
Romans,  Pacem  si  bonam  dederitis  et  fideUm^  siiperpetttay 
ii  malam,  haud  diutuma:  **  A  just  and  reasonable  peace 
'*  may  hold  and  continue ;  but  one  obtained  through  wicked 
*^  practices  can  never  last  long.*" 

If  a  present  parley  be  proposed,  the  question  is,  who 
shall  receive  the  greatest  profit  by  the  cessation  ? 

The  king  of  Spain  is  now  so  poor,  as  he  employed  the 
Jesuits  to  beg  for  him  at  every  church-door  in  Spain. 

His  revenues  are  mortgaged  in  such  sort,  as  of  twenty- 
five  millions,  he  has  but  five  millions  free;  his  ships  are 
^mf€fm  out  and  consumed,  and  his  people  in  general  exceed- 
ing poor. 

He  hath  of  late  received  many  afiPronts  and  losses ;  and 
in  Peru  many  of  the  chiefest  and  best  towns  are  recovered 
irota  him  by  the  natives. 

And  commonly,  when  great  monarchies  be^n  once  in  the 
least  to  decline,  their  dissipation  will  soon  follow  after. 

The  Spanish  empire  hath  been  greatly  shaken,  and  hath 

1)egun  of  late  years  to  decline ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  phi- 

Josc^hy,  that  omnia  diminuHo  est  preparatio  ad  corruption 

^fetn^  <«  that  the  least  decay  of  any  part  is  a  forerunner  of 

^  the  destruction  of  the  whole.^ 

And  though  it  may  be  a  while  upheld,  as  the  state  of 
^<ime  was  by  Vespasian  and  Trajan;  yet  following  the 
^imer  declination,  retro  statim  sublapsajertur  tisgue  dum 
f^iane  snbversa  Jiiit,  ^^  it  presently  fell  back  again,  and 
**  never  left  declining  till  the  Roman  state  was  utterly  over- 
**  thrown."" 

But  if  now  the  king  of  Spain  can  obtain  peace  upon  any 

^^cndition  reasonable,  so  as  he  may  forufy  his  weakness,  both 

^  Europe  and  the  Indies,  and  gather  again  sufficient  riches, 

{Cutting  the  English  from  the  exercise  of  war  in  those  parts, 

9iid  so  make  us  to  forget  his  Indies,  till  those  be  consumed 

Uiat  know  them ;  he  will  soon  grow  to  his  former  greatness 
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and  pride :  and  then,  if  your  majesty  shall  leave  the  Low 
Countries,  and  he  find  us  by  ourselves,  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  he  remembers  his  old  practices  and  attempts. 

And  your  majesty  having  divers  nations,  and  divers  hu- 
mours to  content,  he  will  not  doubt  to  find  a  great  advan- 
tage by  our  neglecting  the  reformed  Netherlands  abroad, 
and  from  the  hardships  the  Roman  catholics  complain  of  at 
home. 

Moreover,  this  advantage  the  Spanish  king  shall  ever 
have ;  that  whensoever  they  shall  think  fit  to  make  a  pre- 
tence, they  may  find  a  time,  once  a  year,  to  stay,  and  con- 
fiscate a  hundred  sail  of  our  merchants^  best  ships  and  goods 
in  his  own  ports ;  and  your  majesty  shall  not  find  any  of 
theirs  in  all  England. 

If  then  a  peace  give  him  time  to  repair  and  fortify  Urn- 
self,  and  increase  his  treasure,  your  majesty  can  ha?e  no 
assurance,  but  that  when  he  is  repaired,  he  may  take  your 
majesty  at  all  advantages. 

The  king  being  a  catholic,  and  a  child  of  the  pope^s,  he 
can  never  in  any  respect  afiect  you,  or  any  other  prince  or 
state  of  the  reformed  religion. 

It  is  very  considerable,  whether  the  way  of  war  or  the 
way  of  peace  were  the  way  of  safety,  yea  or  no;  espedall^ 
as  peace  may  be  dangerous,  and  the  war  profitable. 

But  for  my  own  opinion,  (which  is  little  worth,)  I  do  cob- 
sent,  that  the  Netherlands  will  not  be  drawn,  without  a  moat 
forcible  extremity,  to  yield  themselves  to  the  Spanish  king. 

The  king  of  Spain  takes  himself  to  be  their  natural  lord; 
the  injury  which  he  conceiveth  hath  been  done  him  by  tbe 
Netherlands  is  an  unquenchable  fire ;  for  he  hath  been  bj 
them  both  wasted,  prevented,  and  dishonoured,  amd  there- 
fore it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  these  people  to  put  their 
necks  under  the  Spanish  sword. 

Marshal  Montluc,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Castilian, 
useth  these  words;  Nous  perdons  Tentendemeaiy  ne  «oi»- 
geans  pas^  que  les  roix  ont  plus  de  casur  que  nouSy  ei  qn^ib 
oubliefU  pltUost  les  services  que  les  qffences :  *^  We  mml 
**  excuse  the  inconsiderateness  of  those  who  do  not  think 
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'  that  princes  have  a  greater  heart  and  stomach  than  we, 

*  and  that  they  may  forget  a  great  many  services,  but  never 

*  one  injury." 

Francis  the  II.  never  forgot  the  tumult  at  Amboise. 

Charles  the  IX.  the  enterprise  at  Meaux. 

Richard  the  II.  of  England,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
breed  him  to  take  the  Tower  for  refuge. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  king  of  Spain  will  forget  a  re- 
tiellion  of  thirty  years^  continuance ;  in  which  he  hath  spent 
3oe  hundred  millions  of  ducats,  lost  so  much  honour,  and 
ID  many  worthy  men ;  and  if  an  accommodation  were  agreed 
on  betwixt  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  yet  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Netherlands  will  think  themselves  secure  upon  any 
ample  agreement,  but  that  they  vnll  ever  stand  upon  thdr 
guard. 

And  if  the  Spanish  king  should  require  their  assistance 
(at  any  time  after  composition)  against  this  kingdom,  yet 
they  would  be  well  advised  in  this  point,  knowing  right  well 
that  England  is  the  rampire  and  defence  of  their  estates, 
and  cannot  but  believe,  that  although  your  majesty  do  not 
hastily  enter  into  a  war  for  them,  yet  your  majesty  will  al« 
ways  have  an  eye  to  their  subsistence. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  very  fearful  to  both  sides,  how 
they  may  trust  one  another  in  joint  forces;  remembering 
this  precept,  Non  utatur  dux  militum  opere  nee  persona 
qffbnsi;  **  That  generals  must  not  take  into  their  service 
^  the  persons  of  those  that  are  disgusted." 

Again,  the  States,  that  have  found  the  sweet  of  command- 
ing, will  not  easily  make  themselves  servants  to  the  will  of 
another.  And  an  estate  once  established  is  not  changed 
but  by  violence. 

The  States  have  moreover  banished  and  put  from  them 
all  their  nobility,  but  very  few  poor  ones,  and  have  shared 
all  their  inheritance  among  them ;  therefore  they  know  if 
tii^  render  themselves  to  the  Spaniards,  those  great  per- 
sons will  be  restored  and  revenged ;  besides,  where  the  re- 
ligion is  in  question,  when  the  Spaniards  will  stand  on  so 
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many  points  of  honour,  and  the  Netherlands  on  ao  many 
conditions  of  safety,  the  dispute  will  not  be  ended  in 
haste. 

It  is  true,  that  the  French  are  most  observed  to  oonoem 
themselves,  of  all  other,  in  this  affair;  for  both  count  Mau- 
rice, and  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  remain,  are 
most  addicted  that  way. 

France  is  already  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope, and  our  farthest  fnend. 

They  know  your  majesty'^s  right  to  all,  and  to  Nomumdy 
and  Aquitaine  without  dispute. 

Your  majesty  hath  not  now  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Britain,  to  assist  you,  as  your  predecessors  had ;  France 
hath  all  yours,  and  the  countries  of  Provence,  Anjou,  Bur- 
gundy itself,  and  a  great  part  of  Picardy  also ;  and  your 
majesty  not  so  much  as  Calais,  or  any  place  of  strength  of 
your  own,  on  that  side,  in  your  possession. 

It  may  be  said,  that  your  majesty  shall  have  the  asnst- 
ance  of  the  numerous  reformed  French,  if  need  require ; 
who  are  supposed  to  be  friends  to  England,  because  enemies 
to  the  Roman  catholics :  and  it  may  be,  to  get  themselves 
good  conditions,  these  may  move,  they  may  agree  for  the 
banning,  but  not  for  the  end :  Newhaven  may  put  your 
majesty  in  mind  what  may  be  hoped  from  the  French^  of 
what  reli^on  soever. 

The  advantage  which  your  majesty  hath  over  the  French 
is  only  in  shipping.  If  the  French  get  the  Low  Countries, 
that  advantage  is  also  lost. 

And  although  it  be  probable  that  the  Netherlands  will 
remember  Monsieur^s  attempts  upon  Antwerp,  Dunkirk, 
and  other  places,  after  he  was  elected  duke  of  Brabant ;  yet 
I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  wherein  the  French 
shall  be  masters  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  any  conditions  ; 
for  they  may  serve  the  French  to  infinite  purposes,  although 
they  suffer  them  not  to  be  absolute  in  their  cities  and  forti- 
fied places. 

For  if  the  army  of  the  States  shall  march  on  the  one  nde, 
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1  that  of  France  on  the  other  adej  the  archduke  will  soon 
crushed  between  them ;  France  having  a  good  title  to 
■nders,  Artois,  &c. 

And  then  your  majesty  finding  how  dangerous  it  will  be 
yourself  to  suffer  France  to  be  the  master  of  the  Nether- 
ida,  and  so  many  ships,  and  to  possess  so  many  of  the  in- 
m1  provinces  withal^  cannot,  for  your  own  safety's  sake, 
ist  the  archduke ;  whereas  by  assisting  the  Netherlands, 
or  majesty  might  have  made  the  war  profitable,  and  by 
ar  shipping  commanded  all  the  trade  in  the  world. 
Then  your  majesty,  by  taking  part  with  the  archduke, 
all  but  waste  yourself,  and  impoverish  all  your  people  and 
mmon  wealth. 

But  your  majesty  well  knowing,  that  consUiis  nuUa  res 
m  inimica  est  quam  celeritaSj  ^^  that  nothing  is  so  great 
an  enemy  to  counsel  as  too  much  haste,*"  will,  as  I  think, 
first  resolved,  what  the  estates  will  contribute  towards 
e  war  upon  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Secondly,  in  what  places  they  will  make  the  war  in  the 
iw  Countries,  in  Flanders  or  Dunkirk;  that  your  ma- 
sty  may  thereby  have  equal  profit,  and  that  your  majesty^s 
ople  be  not  spoiled  as  heretofore. 

Thirdly,  how  your  majesty  shall  be  paid  your  great 
1)ts  already  owing. 

And  lastly,  how  your  majesty  shall  be  assured  both  of 
c  cautionary  towns,  and  of  their  assistance  for  the  future, 
hen  your  majesty  shall  further  enable  them ;  seeing,  by 
)tnr  majesty'^s  late  goodness,  they  are  already  made  so 
vcible,  that  as  you  are  either  driven  to  defend  them  or 
» fear  them,  so  your  majesty  may  in  some  part  be  assured 
f  their  dependance. 

Your  majesty  will  also  understand  how  difficult  a  thing 
is  to  be  assured  of  the  Spanish  king  and  the  archduke. 
If  you  abandon  the  Netherlands,  how  to  free  your  people 
om  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  enlarge  their  trades,  and  be 
cured  not  to  have  your  ships  stayed  in  his  ports  at  his 
easure. 
There  are  many  considerations  which  ought  to  forerun  a 
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l^ar :  Possunt  armaJacUe  sumi^  sedj  eis  sumpHsy  eorum  (£/l 
^ficiUs  est  depositio :  "  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  up  anni 
**  and  go  to  war ;  but  to  carry  it  on  with  that  vigour  and 
<^  success  as  to  obtain  a  happy  conclusion  is  exceeding  hft- 
*^  zardous  and  difficult.'" 

Your  majesty  will  further  know  the  quantity  of  your 
treasure,  and  how  a  war  may  be  as  well  supplied  as  b^un : 
Prudens  mUiium  prcefectus  beUum  sine  pecunia  non  am- 
stitiuU;  quoniam  ea,si  defuertt^  difficiUimum  est  exerdtum 
convenire^  aut  conventum  conservare :  "  A  prudent  prince 
^^  will  consider  his  treasure  and  revenues  before  he  goes  to 
**  war ;  for  if  money  be  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  get  an. 
army  together ;  or  when  they  are  so,  to  preserve  them  ^ 
for  money  is  the  only  cord  and  sinew  that  can  draw  mesi 
into  his  service,  or  keep  them  fast  when  they  are  there  : 
for  princes  that  think  to.  be  served  for  nou^t  will  have 
"  their  business  come  to  nothing.*" 

There  are  many  other  provisions  to  be  made  towards  a 
safe  and  honourable  management  of  a  war,  which  are  not  n 
soon  gathered  together.     It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  see  a 
workman  build  a  house  before  he  hath  materials ;  NtJhm 
movendum  est  beUum  nisi  ad  tUud  paratis  necessanitz 
Nobody  will  engage  in  a  war,  before  all  things  necesw^r 
to  support  and  carry  on  that  war  be  provided.*" 
The  affair  is  great  which  your  majesty  is  at  present  tcr 
consider  of,  and  the  greatest  that  ever  king  of  En^aoA 
had ;  for  the  branches  are  many,  and  most  weighty ;  th^* 
eyes  of  all  the  world  behold  your  majesty  herein ;  and  a^ 
your  majesty  shall  deal  like  yourself,  so  shall  your  nuyesty 
be  valued  of  all  nations :  if  any  persuade  your  majesty  tc> 
pass  it  over  slightly,  he  is  ignorant,  and  understands  It 
not. 

If  any  persuade  your  majesty  to  a  hasty  conclusion  for 
either  part,  I  should  suspect  him  to  be  more  concerned  for 
his  own,  or  some  others,  than  for  your  majesty'^s  interest, 
and  that  he  were  partial  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  for  in 
every  particular  that  shall  be  handled,  many  mischiefs  may 
be  folded  up,  which  will  not  appear  at  the  first ;  and,  on 
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contrary,  much  honour  and  great  assurance  of  advan- 
i  may  be  only  visible ;  Sed  quod  interius  malum  tegunt 
wtpia^  posteriora  produnt:  ^^  But  evil  then  does  us  the 
i06t  mischief,  when  it  comes  to  us  under  the  mask  and 
isguise  of  good ;  and  the  effects  of  a  secret  and  un- 
iscovered  danger  are  of  all  others  the  most  fatal.*" 
'irst,  in  the  question  of  leaving  or  succouring  the  Ne- 
lands ;  whether  it  shall  be  openly  or  udderhand,  if  at 
what  profit  every  way,  and  what  assurance  may  be  got^ 
to  your  majesty  by  aiding  them,  and  what  danger  by 
ing  them. 

r  your  majesty  make  peace  with  Spain,  what  the  condi- 
B  shall  be ;  and  how  your  majesty  shall  be  assured  of 
r  faithful  performance  of  them. 

Lod  these  fold  up  in  them  many  considerations  of  no 
11  consequence  ;  and  I  hope  your  majesty'^s  prudent  de- 
lination  for  the  advantage  of  England  and  Europe  will 
Le  your  wisdom  so  appear  to  the  world,  that  it  may  be 
y  said,  Quam  mirabUis  sit  copula  sapientitB  cum  poten- 
'  ^^  How  admirable  is  the  conjunction  of  wisdom  and 
ower  !^  And  because  it  is  also  true,  that  nuBi  unqfuwi 
18  omnia  dedit,  ^*  that  God  never  endued  any  one  man 
ith  all  things;^  your  majesty  must  ease  yourself  in 
e  part  by  the  help  of  council ;  for,  sapienticB  argumen- 
i  in  principe  nuUum  majuSy  quam%  sapientum  virorum 
nUo  uH :  ^*  For  a  prince  to  adhere  to  the  advice  and 
HHisel  of  wise  men,  is  the  greatest  argument  of  his  .own 
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'or  myself,  because  I  have  presumed  thus  far  upon  hope 
rour  majesty'^s  gracious  pardon  and  favourable  accept- 
iy  being  the  meanest  and  unworthiest  of  all  others,  I 
say  but  this ;  Si  le  set  un  conseU  donne^je  rCenfais  re- 
pour  personne ;  ^^  If  a  counsel  appears  good  and  season- 
>Ie,  it  will  not  be  refused  for  his  sake  that  gives  it.*" 
dare  not  write  all  I  desire,  for  I  know  not  to  whose 
is  these  may  come:  this  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
Wj  that  it  proceedeth  from  an  humble  and  faithful  heart. 
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which  your  majesty  cannot  beat  from  the  love  of  your  royal 
person  and  good  estate. 

In  this  great  business  God  direct  your  majesty's  nrnxi: 
Agitur  de  imperio  mundi  :  ^^  The  dispute  is  no  less  than  of 
^*  the  government  of  the  whole  world,  as  to  us.^  When  the 
house  is  built,  it  is  ill  mending  the  foundation  thereof. 

God  hath  so  blessed  your  majesty  in  the  situation  of  your 
kingdoms,  that  the  growth  of  any  of  your  neighbouring 
states  depends  upon  your  majesty'^s  election,  whom  you  will 
aid  and  assist. 

Your  majesty  may  propound  such  necessary  conditionsy 
both  to  the  States  and  the  Spanish  side,  as  you  may  break, 
with  either,  upon  the  grounds  both  of  honour  and  reason. 

Now  no  man  in  this  case  can  assure  his  council,  or  under^ 
take  to  give  judgment  of  the  success ;  for,  according  to  Ar^ 
stotle.  Omnia  qucB  venitmt  in  consuUationem  taUa  tumt^ 
qudlia  possint  aliter  accidere :  ^*  Every  thing  that  comet 
*^  under  deliberation  is  of  such  an  uncertain  condition  and 
^'  nature,  that  things  may  happen  quite  different  from  what 
**  the  wisest  man  could  foresee." 

But  if  your  majesty  be  not  affectionate  to  either  ptrty, 
then,  no  doubt,  but  your  majesty  will  follow  the  way  wUch 
appeareth  to  be  most  safe,  most  profitable,  and  most  ho- 
nourable. 

And  whosoever  loveth  your  majesty  will  not  only  wiah 
it,  but  withal  present  the  little  talent  of  his  knowledge  tbeie- 
in ;  .for,  non  tantum  qui  mutat  locumj  sedJngU  qui  se  ni 
sHentio  abscondit ;  ^^  for  he  that  will  be  silent  when  be 
*^  might  declare  and  publish  what  may  prove  useful  to  joor 
^^  majesty'^s  government,  does  as  much  decline  your  aenrioe 
^^  as  he  that  flies  your  kingdoms." 
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•L  HAT  the  ark  of  Noah  was  the  first  ship,  because  the 
mirention  of  God  himself,  although  some  men  have  believed, 
J^  it  is  certain  that  the  world  being  planted  before  the 
flood  the  same  could  not  be  performed  without  some  trans- 
porting vessels.  It  is  true,  and  the  success  proves  it,  that 
tbere  was  not  any  so  capacious,  nor  so  strong  to  defend  it- 
*df  against  so  violent  and  so  continued  a  pouring  down  of 
tin,  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  the  invention  of  God  himself;  for 
of  what  fashion  or  fabric  soever,  the  rest,  with  all  mankind, 
perished,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God.  And  probable 
'tis,  that  the  anchors,  whereof  Ovid  made  mention,  found  on 
%h  mountains,  Et  inventa  est  in  numtibus  anchora  summis^ 
^ere  remaining  of  ships  wrecked  at  the  general  flood. 

After  the  flood,  it  is  said  that  Minos,  who  lived  two  de- 
•^ents  before  the  war  of  Troy,  sent  out  ships  to  free  the 
'Grecian  seas  of  pirates ;  which  shews  that  there  had  been 
^ther  trade  or  war  upon  the  waters  before  his  time  also. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  after  Minos " ;  and 
^  was  the  plantation  of  Tyrene  in  Africa,  by  Battus,  who 

■  Piodar. 
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was  one  of  Jason^s  companions ;  and  that  the  Tynans  had 
trade  by  sea  before  the  war  of  Troy,  Homer  tells  us. 

Others  give  the  first  dominion  upon  the  waters  to  Nep- 
tune ^9  who,  for  the  great  exploits  he  did  in  the  service  of 
Saturn,  was,  by  after  ages,  called  the  god  of  the  seas.  But 
the  Corinthians  ascribe  the  invention  of  rowing  vessels  tot 
citizen  of  their  own  called  Amenocles ;  and  that  the  fint 
naval  war  was  made  between  the  Samians  and  Corcyrians^ 

Ithicus^s  History,  changed  into  Latin  by  St.  Hierome,  af- 
firms, that  Griphon  the  Scythian  was  the  inventor  of  long 
boats,  or  galleys,  in  the  northern  seas ;  and  Strabo  gives  the 
invention  of  the  anchor  with  two  hooks  to  the  Scythian 
Anacharsis,  but  the  Greeks  to  Eupolemus. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Icarus  invented  the  sail,  and  othen 
other  pieces  and  parts  of  the  ships  and  boats,  whereof  the 
certain  knowledge  is  of  no  great  moment.     This  is  certain, 
that  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Noah,  who  peopled  the  via 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  gave  their  own  names  to  many  of  them, 
had  vessels  to  transport  themselves  long  before  the  days  of 
Minos ;  and  for  my  own  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  aoj 
one  naUon  (the  Syrians  excepted,  to  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  ark  came,  as  the  story  of  the  creation  did  soon  after 
Moses)  did  find  out,  at  once,  the  device  either  of  dup  or 
boat,  in  which  they  durst  venture  themselves  upon  the  sens 
but  being  forced  by  necessity  to  pass  over  rivers  or  lakes^ 
they  first  bound  together  certain  reeds  or  canes,  by  wfaidm 
they  transported  themselves.     Calamorum  Jakes,  saithD* 
Siculus,  admodum  ingentes  inter  se  ccmfymgunt* 

Others  made  rafts  of  wood,  and  other  devised  the  boat 
of  one  tree  called  the  canoe,  which  the  Gauls  upon  the  mer 
of  Roan  used  in  assisting  the  transportation  of  HannilMFf 
army,  in  his  enterprise  of  Italy.  Primum  GciOi  mc^oamkt 
cavabant  arbores^^  saith  Livy ;  but  Polydor  Vii^  «  givei 
the  invention  of  those  canoes  to  the  Germans  inhabitiBg 
about  the  river  of  Danubius,  which  kind  of  hollow  treei 
Isidor  calls  carabes. 

»»  D.  Sic.  lib.  6.  -  Livy,  i.  lib.  dec. 

••  Lib.  Ger.  i.  cap.  i.  «  Polidor,  lib.  3. 
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The  Britains  ^  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigs,  and  co- 
■ed  on  the  outside  with  buUock-hides,  and  so  had  the 
oetians;  of  which  Lucan,  Primum  cana  salivy  4*c.  mak' 
iOy  Spc. ;  and  Julius  Solinus,  Navigant  autem  Vimineis 
^eis  quo8  circundant  ambttione  tergorum  bubalorum.  The 
ne  kind  of  boats  had  the  Germans  s,  saith  Isidor,  who  in 
time  committed  many  robberies  in  them.  But  whoso- 
£r  devised  the  canoe  among  the  Danubians,  or  among  the 
oils,  sure  I  am  that  the  Indians  of  America  never  had  any 
de  with  either  of  these  nations ;  and  yet  from  Frobisher^s 
■its  to  the  straits  of  Magellan  those  boats  are  found,  and 
tome  parts  of  that  length,  as  I  have  seen  them  rowed  with 
enty  oars  of  a  side. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  nations,  how  remote  soever,  being 
.  reasonable  creatures,  and  enjoying  one  and  the  same 
agination  and  fantasy,  have  devised,  according  to  thdr 
sans  and  materials,  the  same  things. 
The  eastern  people,  who  have  had  from  all  andquity  the 
e  of  iron,  have  found  out  the  saw,  and  with  the  saw  they 
^e  sundered  trees  in  boards  and  planks,  and  have  joined 
em  together  with  nails,  and  so  made  boats  and  galleys 
Rb  and  portable ;  so  have  they  built  cities  and  towns  of 
ober,  and  the  like  in  all  else. 

On  the  contrary,  the  West  Indies,  and  many  nations  of 
e  Africans,  wanting  means  and  materials,  have  been 
light  by  their  own  necessities  to  pass  livers  in  a  boat  of 
le  tree,  and  to  tie  unsquared  poles  together  on  the  top  for 
ieir  houses,  which  they  cover  with  large  leaves ;  yea,  the 
me  boats  and  the  same  buildings  are  found  in  countries 
ro  thousand  miles  distant,  debarred  from  all  commerce 
r  mipassable  mountains,  lakes,  and  deserts.  Nature  hath 
^ght  them  all  to  choose  kings  and  captains  for  their  lead- 
I  and  judges.  They  all  have  lighted  on  the  invention  of 
rwB and  arrows;  all  have  targets  and  wooden  swords;  all 
Te  instruments  to  encourage  them  to  fight ;  all  that  have 

Such  boats  are  now  used  for  sporting  in  the  fens. 
bidor.  Grig.  9.  de  Narig.  cap.  i. 
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com  beat  it  in  mortars  and  make  cakes,  baking  them  upon 
slate-stones ;  all  devised  laws  without  any  grounds  had  from 
the  scriptures,  or  from  Aristotle^s  Politick,  whereby  they  are 
governed ;  all  that  dwell  near  enemies  impale  their  villageB,tD 
save  themselves  from  surprise.     Yea,  besides  the  same  in- 
ventions, all  have  the  same  natural  impulsions ;  they  fcflow 
nature  in  the  choice  of  many  wives;  and  there  are  every 
where  among  them  which,  out  of  a  kind  of  wolfish  feroci^, 
eat  man^s  flesh ;  yea,  most  of  them  believe  in  a  second  life^ 
and  they  are  all  of  them  idolaters  in  one  kind  or  other. 

For  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  long  ere  they 
grew  to  any  perfection  in  shipping ;  for  we  read  that  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  came  over  into  this  land  in  long  boats,  io 
which  for  the  first  time,  being  called  in  by  the  Britura^ 
they  transported  five  thousand  soldiers :  and  that  after,  tbejr 
came  with  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  more,  shipped  in  ibirtj 
vessels,  which  the  Saxons  call  keels,  and  our  old  historiiDi 
cof^ons.     And  in  Csesar^s  time,  the  French  Britains,  who 
were  then  esteemed  the  best  seamen,  had  very  untowud 
tubs,  in  which  they  made  war  against  him  :  for  they  took 
the  winds  in  sails  of  leather,  heavy  and  unpliable,  and  th^ 
fasten  their  ships  to  the  ground,  and  ride  at  andior  with 
cables  of  iron  chains,  having  neither  canvass  nor  cordage; 
insomuch  as  the  best  of  them,  which  were  Vannes,  are  de- 
scribed with  high  heads  raised  up  deformedly  above  tbe 
rest  of  the  buildings ;  to  which  kind  of  form  that  they  were 
constrained,  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  had  thdlr  cables  of 
iron  chains  held  any  great  length  they  had  been  unportabk^ 
and  being  short,  the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  andior  iB 
any  storm  of  weather  or  counter-tide.     And  sudi  was  tbcir 
simplicity  in  those  days,  as  instead  of  accommodating  tbiir 
furniture  to  their  ships,  they  formed  thm  ships  to  their 
furniture ;  not  unlike  the  courtiers  of  this  age,  who  fit  dieir 
bodies  and  their  feet  to  their  doublets  and  shoes,  and  not 
their  doublets  and  shoes  to  their  bodies  and  feet. 

The  Pomerlanders  inhabiting  the  south  part  of  the  BalUC} 
or  eastland  sea,  used  a  kind  of  boat  with  the  prow  at  bodi 
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ids,  80  as  they  need  not  wend  or  hold  water,  but  went  on 
id  returned  indifferently;  of  which  Tacitus^,  Suionum 
mc  civitates^  ipso  in  oceano^prteter  viros  annaque  da&sibus 
wltni ;  Jbrma  naoifum  eo  differ iy  quod  uirimque  prora  pa- 
Uam  temper  appuUui  Jrontem  agU :  nee  velis  ministran^ 
w^necremosinordinemlaieribuaadj%mguni.  SohUum^ut 
i  qMuedamJluminum,  et  mtUabUe^  ui  res  poscvt^  hinc  vei 
Vmc  reftiigiMn,  ^^  Next  are  the  cities  of  the  Suiones,  which 
are  mighty  at  sea,  not  only  in  men  and  arms,  but  in  fleets. 
^  The  form  of  their  vessels  differs  in  this,  that  a  prow  at  each 
^  end  enables  them  to  row  forward  either  way  alike ;  nei«- 
'  ther  use  they  sails,  nor  place  their  oars  in  order  upon  the 

*  sides,  but  carrying  the  oar  loose,  they  shift  it  hither  and 

*  diither  at  pleasure,  as  is  the  manner  in  some  rivers.^  Yea, 
t  this  time  both  the  Turks  and  Christians  use  these  kind  of 
ona  upon  the  river  of  Danubius,  and  call  them  naceme. 

True  it  is,  that  before  Csesar'^s  invading  of  this  land,  we 
d  find  thai  the  Britains  had  not  any  shipping  at  all,  other 
lan  their  boats  of  twigs  covered  with  hides  as  aforesaid. 
The  Saxons,  when  they  were  drawn  in  by  the  Britains^ 
nut  hither  by  sea ;  and  after  that  time,  finding  that  with- 
Qt  shipjNng  they  could  neither  defend  themselves  nor  exer- 
iiie  any  trade,  they  began  to  make  scnne  provision  for  a  navy, 
tich  as  it  was,  which  being  first  considered  of  by  Egbert, 
Ufred,  Edgar,  and  Etheldred  augmented  it :  and  how  true 
t  is,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  written  of  Edgar,  that  he  increased 
he  fleet  he  found  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  sail.  After 
»honi  Etheldred  made  a  law,  that  whosoever  was  lord  of 
^hree  hundred  and  ten  hide  of  land,  should  build  and  fur- 
iiidi  one  ship  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  provimons,  the  Danes  invaded 
tWiD,  and  having  better  ships  than  they  had,  made  their 
Hjtora  new  conquest. 

The  Normans  grew  better  shipwrights  than  either  of 
hodi,  and  made  the  last  conquest  of  this  land ;  a  land  which 
n  never  be  conquered  whilst  the  kings  thereof  keep  the 
bminion  of  the  seas ;  which  dominion  I  do  not  find  that  it 

^  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germaa. 
RALBGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  Y 
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was  ever  absolute  till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that 
we  fought  sometimes  with  good,  sometimes  with  ill  suooesB, 
as  we  shall  shew  hereafter  more  particularly. 

But  omitting  the  dispute  of  the  first  navigators,  oertaiB 
it  is,  that  the  invention  of  the  compass  was  had  from  jour 
northern  nations,  were  it  from  the  Germans,  Norw^;i<u>s, 
Britains,  or  Danes;  for  even  to  this  day  the  old  rnvtheni 
words  are  used  for  the  division  of  winds  upon  the  quarter 
of  the  compass,  not  only  by  the  Danes,  Grermans,  Swedesi 
Britains,  and  all  in  the  ocean  that  understand  the  terms 
and  names  of  the  winds  in  their  own  language;  but  the 
French  and  Spanish  call  the  sunriang  winds  east,  and  the 
sunsetting  winds  west,  the  rest  north  and  south ;  and  so^ 
by  the  same  terms,  in  all  the  divisions  of  south-east,  north- 
east, south-west,  north-west,  and  the  rest 

And  if  we  compare  the  marvellous  great  transportatiolu 
of  people  by  the  Saxons,  Angles,  Danes,  Goths,  Swedes, 
Norwe^ans  especially,  and  others ;  and  how  many  fleets  tx 
supplies  have  been  set  out  by  them;  with  the  swanmof 
Danes,  as  well  in  our  seas  as  when  they  invaded  and  ood- 
quered  Sicily,  together  with  the  colonies  planted  by  ilk 
Tyrians  in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  and  of  the  CarthaginianS) 
the  sons  of  the  Tyrians  in  Spain ;  it  is  hard  to  judge  wtiA 
of  these  nations  have  most  commanded  the  seas,  thouf^bf 
priority,  Tibullus  and  Ovid  ^ve  it  the  Tyrians ; 
Prima  ratem  ventis  credere  docta  Tyros^. 
And  Ovid, 

Magna  rnvtwrqueferce;  quarum  regis  aUera  Graiatf 
Altera  SidoniaSj  utraqite  sicca,  rates. 

And  it  is  true,  that  the  first  good  ships  were  among  tk 
Tyrians  i,  and  they  had  good  and  great  ships  not  longafi^ 
the  war  of  Troy ;  and  in  Solomon'*s  time  they  were  of  tW 
account,  as  Solomon  invited  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  to  jcii  \ 
with  him  in  his  journey  into  the  East  Indies ;  for  the  Isnei- 
Jtes,  till  then,  never  traded  by  sea,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  after 
it;  and  that  the  Tyrians  were  the  chief  in  that  enterpM 
it  appears  in  that  they  were  called  rumiasperUas  maris;  in 

h  Tibul.  Eleg.  i  Stmb.  lib.  i6. 
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he  Hebrew^  saith  Junius,  homines  navium^;  and  in  our 
English,  mariners. 

It  is  also  written  in  the  second  of  Cfironicles,  the  eighth, 
hat  Hirani  sent  Solomon  ships,  et  servos  peritos   maris, 
'  and  servants  skilful  of  the  sea;""  whereby  it  is  probable  that 
he  Tyrians  had  used  the  trade  of  East  India  before  the 
lays  of  Solomon,  or  before  the  reign  of  David,  when  them- 
idves  commanded  the  ports  of  the  Red  sea.     But  the  Edu- 
nasans  being  beaten  by  David,  and  the  port  of  Ezion-geber 
low  subject  to  Solomon,  the  Tyrians  were  forced  to  make 
Solomon  the  chief  of  that  expedition,  and  to  join  with  him  in 
he  enterprise ;  for  the  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the  Red  sea 
3Ut  through  the  territory  of  Solomon,  and  by  his  sufferance. 
Whosoever  were  the  inventors,  we  find  that  every  age 
lad  added  somewhat  to  ships,  and  to  all  things  else ;  and 
n  my  own  time  the  shape  of  our  English  ships  hath  been 
greatly  bettered.    It  is  not  long  since  the  striking  of  the  top- 
maat  (a  wonderful  ease  to  great  ships,  both  at  sea  and  har- 
bcNir)  hath  been   devised,  together  with  the  chain-pump, 
which  takes  up  twice  as  much  water  as  the  ordinary  did ; 
we  have  lately  added  the  bonnet  and  the  drabler.     To  the 
CQurBes   we  have  devised  studding-siuls,   top-gallant-sails, 
tpit-sails,  top-sails;  the  weighing  of  anchors  by  the  cap- 
itui  is  also  new.    We  have  fallen  into  consideration  of  the 
kngth  of  cables,  and  by  it  we  resist  the  malice  of  the  great* 
at  winds  that  can  blow ;  witness  our  small  Milbrook  men 
of  Cornwall,  that  rid  it  out  at  anchor,  half-seas  over  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  all  the  winter  quarter;   and 
witness  the  Hollanders,  that  were  wont  to  ride  before  Dun- 
Urk  with  the  wind  at  north-west,  making  a  le&4shore  in  all 
Weathers;  for  true  it  is,  that  the  length  of  the  cable  is  the 
tfeof  the  ship  in  all  extremities ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
k  makes  so  many  bendings  and  waves,  as  the  ship  riding  at 
tfatt  length  is  not  able  to  stretch  it,  and  nothing  breaks  that 
k  not  stretched*     In  extremity,  we  carry  our  ordnance  bet- 
tar  than  we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  overloops  are 

^  *liiniii9,  I  King.  cap.  9. 
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raised  commonly  from  the  water^  to  wit,  between  the  lover 
part  of  the  port  and  the  sea. 

In  king  Heinry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  in  his  pieseDCE^  at 
Porumouth,  the  Mary  Rose,  by  a  little  sway  of  the  ahipii 
casting  about,  her  ports  being  within  sixteen  indies  of  the 
water,  was  overset  and  lost,  and  in  her  that  worthy  knigit 
m  George  Carew,  cousin-german  to  the  lord  Carew,  aid 
with  him  (besides  many  other  gentlemen)  the  father  of  the 
late  renowned  sir  Richard  Greenvil. 

We  have  also  raised  our  second  decks,  and  given  moie  vat 
thereby  to  our  ordnance,  tying  on  our  nether  overloop. 

We  have  added  cross  pillars  in  our  royal  shipi  la 
strengthen  them,  which  being  fastened  fix>m  the  kelsoo  la 
the  beams  of  the  second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or 
from  giving  way  in  all  distresses. 

We  have  given  longer  floors  to  our  ships  than  in  eldff 
times,  and  better  bearing  under  water,  whereby  they  new 
fall  into  the  sea,  alter  the  head,  and  shake  the  whole  hoij^ 
nor  sink  astern,  nor  stoop  upon  a  wind,  by  which  the  break- 
ing loose  of  our  ordnance,  or  the  not  use  of  them,  witk 
many  other  discommodities,  are  avcnded. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  a  miserable  shame  and  dishoooor 
it  were  for  our  shipwrights,  if  they  did  not  exceed  aU  odief 
in  the  setting  up  of  our  royal  ships,  the  errors  of  otlicr 
nations  being  far  more  excusable  than  ours.  For  the  Usgi 
of  England  have  for  many  years  been  at  the  chaige  to  buiU 
and  furnish  a  navy  of  powerful  ships  for  their  own  dcftaoi^ 
and  for  the  wars  cmly ;  whereas  the  Frendi,  the  Spaniaidii 
the  Portugals,  and  the  Hollanders  (till  of  late)  have  hadu 
proper  fleet  belonging  to  thdr  princes  or  states.  Only  tb 
Venetians,  for  a  long  time,  have  maintained  their  arsenal  ef 
galleys,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  hai 
good  ships  for  these  last  fifty  years ;  I  say,  that  the  6» 
named  kings,  especially  the  Spaniards  and  Portugal^  faive 
ships  of  great  bulk,  but  fitter  for  the  merchant  than  tcm  lbs 
man  of  war,  for  burden  than  for  battle.  But  as  Popsfins^ 
well  observeth,  the  forces  of  princes  by  sea  are  marquisi^ 
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grandeur  d'atai,  **  are  marks  of  the  greatness  of  an  estate,^ 
tar  whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade ;  who^ 
soever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
liches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world  itself.  Yet 
cm  I  not  deny,  but  that  the  Spaniards,  being  afraid  of  their 
Indian  fleets,  have  built  some  few  very  good  ships,  but  he 
hath  no  ships  in  garrison  as  lus  majesty  hath,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  no  sure  place  to  keep  them  in ;  but  in  all  inva- 
ttons  he  is  driven  to  take  up  of  all  nations  which  comes 
mto  his  ports  for  trade. 

The  Venetians,  while  they  attended  their  fleets,  and  em- 
ployed themselves  in  their  eastern  conquest,  were  great  and 
Nywerful  princes,  and  commanded  the  maritimate  parts  of 
2lroatia,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Epirus ;  were  lords  of  Pe* 
oponnesus,  and  the  islands  adjoining,  of  Cyprus,  Candia, 
■id  many  other  places ;  but  after  they  sought  to  greaten 
hemselves  in  Italy  itself,  using  strangers  for  the  com- 
nanders  of  their  armies,  the  Turks,  by  degrees,  beat  them 
Jilt  of  all  th^  goodly  countries,  and  have  now  confined 
diem  (}  Candia  excepted)  to  a  few  small  Grecian  islands, 
WUch  with  great  difficulty  they  enjoy. 

The  first  honour  they  obtained  waa  by  making  war  upon 
die  Istrii  by  sea ;  and  had  they  been  true  to  their  spouse, 
to  irit,  the  seas,  which  once  a  year  they  marry,  the  Turks 
M  never  prevailed  against  them,  nor  ever  been  able  to  be< 
<Nge  any  place  of  theirs  to  which  he  must  have  tran^rted 
b  armies  by  his  galleys. 

The  Genoese  were  also  exceeding  powerfbl  by  sea,  and 
^4d  many  places  in  the  east,  and  contended  often  with  the 
'^^^etians  for  superiority,  destroying  each  other  in  a  long 
^>Vttinued  sea  war.  Yea,  the  Genoese  were  the  most  fa- 
"Hius  mercenaries  of  all  Europe,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for 
■Huiy  years. 

The  French  asasted  themselves  by  land  with  the  cross- 
wwera  of  Grenoa  against  the  English ;  namely,  at  the  battle 
^  Cressy  the  French  had  twelve  thousand  cross-bowers, 
^^iK)e8e.     By  sea,  with  their  great  ships  called  the  caracks 

*  Candia  is  since  lost 
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of  Grenoa,  they  always  strengthened  their  fleets  against  the 
English ;  but  after  Mahomet  the  Second  had  taken  Con- 
stantinople, they  lost  Caffa,  and  all  Taurica,  Chersooesus^ 
with  the  whole  trade  of  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  although  they 
sent  many  supplies  by  the  Hellespont,  yet  having  often  felt 
the  small  of  the  Turk'*s  cannon,  they  began  to  slack  their 
succours,  and  were  soon  after  supplanted.  Yet  do  the  Ve- 
netians to  this  day  well  maintain  their  estate  by  their  sei 
forces ;  and  a  great  loss  it  is  to  the  Christian  commonwetlin 
general,  that  they  are  less  than  they  were ;  and  a  predpi- 
tate  counsel  it  was  of  those  Christian  kings  their  neighboun, 
when  they  joined  in  league  against  them,  seeing  they  then 
were,  and  they  yet  are,  the  strongest  rampires  of  Europe 
against  the  Turks. 

But  the  Genoese  have  now  but  a  few  galleys,  being  alto- 
gether degenerate,  and  become  merchants  of  money,  msA- 
the  Spanish  king's  bankers.     But  all  the  states  and  king — 
doms  of  the  world  have  changed  form  and  policy. 

The  empire  itself,  which  gave  light  to  principalities,  lik^ 
a  pharos,  or  high  tower,  to  seamen,  is  now  sunk  down  to  th^ 
level  of  the  soil.    The  greatness  which  it  gave  to  the  churdb 
of  Rome,  as  before  proved,  was  it  which  made  itsdf  little  i«3 
haste ;  and  therefore  truly  said,  Imperium  amore  rdigioniS^ 
seipsum  exhausisse.     The  empire  being  also  elective,  and 
not  successive,  the  emperors  in  being  made  profit  of  theii* 
own  times,  and  sold  from  the  empire  many  seigniories  de- 
pending on  it,  and  at  so  easy  a  rate,  as  Lucca  freed  itself 
for  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  Florence  for  six  thousand 
crowns ;  the  rest  the  popes,  then  the  Hanses,  and  lastly  tbe 
Turks,  have  in  effect  ruined.     And  in  which  several  inuo* 
dations,  many  pieces  have  been  recovered  by  other  prineei 
and  states ;  as  Basil,  Zuric,  and  Berne,  by  the  Switxen; 
(omitting  many  others,)   Metz,   Thoul,  Verdun,   by  the 
French ;  Groign,  Aix-la^Chapelle,  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Ni- 
meguen  in  Guelderland,  Wesel,  Antwerp,  and  many  other 
places  by  the  Spaniards  and  by  the  States;  Dantxic,  and 
other  towns  of  importance,  by  the  Polacs:  insomuch  as  it  is 
now  become  the  most  confused  estate  of  the  world,  conas^ 
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mg  of  an  emperor  in  title  without  territory,  who  can  ordain 
nothing  of  importance,  but  by  a  diet  or  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  many  free  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal ; 
in  effect,  of  equal  force,  diverse  in  religion  and  faction,  and 
of  free  cities  and  Hanse  Towns,  whom  the  princes  do  not 
nore  desire  to  command,  than  they  scorn  to  obey.  Not- 
withstanding, being  by  far  less  than  they  were  in  number, 
And  less  in  force  and  reputation,  as  they  are  not  greatly 
able  to  offend  others,  so  have  they  enough  to  do  (being 
seated  far  asunder)  to  defend  themselves ;  of  whom  hereaf- 
ter more  particularly. 

The  Castilians  in  the  mean  while  are  grown  great,  and 
by  mistaking  esteemed  the  greatest,  having  by  marriage, 
conquest,  practice  *",  and  purchase,  devoured  all  kingdoms 
within  Spain,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  many  places  belonging  to  the  empire  and  the 
princes  thereof;  besides  the  Indies  East  and  West,  the 
islands  of  the  west  ocean,  and  many  places  in  Barbary, 
Guinea,  Congo,  and  elsewhere. 

France  hath  also  enlarged  itself  by  the  one  half,  and  re- 
^Qced  Normandy,  Britain,  and  Aquitain,  with  all  that  the 
^ng^lish  had  on  that  side  the  sea,  together  with  Languedoc, 
"oix,  Armignac,  Berne,  and  Dauphiny. 

for  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britiun,  it  hath  had  by  his 
■^^esty  a  strong  addition ;  the  postern  by  which  we  were  so 
*ften  heretofore  entered  and  surprised  is  now  made  up,  and 
^^  shall  not  hereafter  need  the  double  face  of  Janus,  to  look 
^<S9lh  and  south  at  once. 

Sut  there  is  no  state  grown  in  haste  but  that  of  the 

Suited  Provinces,  and  especially  in  their  sea-forces,  and  by 

•^  ecmtrary  way  to  that  of  France  or  Spain,  the  latter  by  in- 

^^on,  the  former  by  oppression ;  for  I  myself  may  remem- 

W  when  one  ship  of  her  majesty's  would  have  made  forty 

Hollander's  strike  sail,  and  to  come  to  anchor.     They  did 

not  then  dispute  de  mart  libero^  but  readily  acknowledged 

the  English  to  be  domini  maris  Britannici.    That  we  are 

powerful  than  we  were,  I  do  hardly  believe  it;  for 

"  Practice  was  id  this  age  used  for  treachery. 

Y  4 
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although  we  have  not  at  thb  time  one  huodrad  and  tlor^^. 
five  ships  beloD^ng  to  the  subjects,  of  five  hundred  toam 
each  ship,  as  it  is  said  we  had  in  the  twent;y-fourth  year  oC 
queen  Elizabeth ;  at  which  time  also^  upon  a  general  Tiew 
and  muster,  there  were  found  in  England,  of  all  men  fit  to 
bear  arms,  eleven  hundred  and  sev^dty-two  thousand,  yet 
are  our  merchants^  ships  now  far  more  warhke  and  belter 
appointed  than  they  were,  and  the  navy  royal  douUe  m 
strong  as  then  it  was :  for  these  were  the  shipa  of  her  ma- 
jesty^s  navy  at  that  time ; 


1.  The  Triumph. 
S.  The  Eliz.  Jonas. 
8.  The  White  Bear. 

4.  The  Philip  and  Mary. 

5.  The  Bonaventure. 

6.  The  Golden  Lion. 

7.  The  Victory. 

8.  The  Revenge. 

9.  The  Hope. 

10.  The  Mary  Rose. 

11.  The  Dreadnaught. 

12.  The  Minion. 

13.  The  Swiftsure. 


To  which  there  hftUi  been  tdkii 

14.  The  Antelope. 

15.  The  Foresight. 

16.  The  Swallow. 

17.  The  Handnuud. 

18.  The  Gennet. 

19.  The  Bark  of  Bullen. 

20.  The  Aid. 
31.  The  Achates. 
f».  The  FakoD. 
«3.  The  Tiger. 
^.  The  BuU. 


We  have  not,  therefore,  less  force  than  we  had,  tk 
fashion  and  furnishing  of  our  ships  considered :  for  tbei^ 
are  in  England,  at  this  time,  four  hundred  sail  of  merchsott 
fit  for  the  wars,  which  the  Spaniards  would  call  galleons;  ta 
which  we  may  add  two  hundred  sail  of  crumst^rs,  or  hajh 
of  Newcastle,  which  each  of  them  will  bear  six  demi-cuhe* 
rins  and  four  sakers,  needing  no  other  addition  of  buildisg 
than  a  slight  spar  deck  fore  and  aft,  as  the  seamen  callit? 
which  is  a  slight  deck  throughout.     These  two  bundredf 
which  may  be  chosen  out  of  four  hundred,  by  reaaoo  d 
their  ready  staying  and  turning,  by  reason  of  their  windf 
wardness,  and  by  reason  of  their  drawing  of  little  water; 
and  they  are  of  extreme  vantage  near  the  Aote^  and  in 
all  bays  and  rivers,  to  turn  in  and  out ;  these,  I  say,  akoe, 
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manned  and  well  conducted,  would  trouble  the  greatest 
oe  of  Europe  to  encounter  in  our  seas ;  for  they  stay 

turn  so  readily,  as,  ordering  them  into  small  squad- 
1^  three  of  them  at  once  may  give  their  broadsides 
a  any  one  great  ship,  or  upon  any  angle  or  ade  of  an 
iiy^s  fleet ;  they  shall  be  able  to  continue  a  perpetual 
ey  of  demi-culverins  without  intermission,  and  either 
L  or  slaughter  the  men,  or  utterly  disorder  any  fleet  of 
IB  sails  with  which  they  encounter. 
[  say  then,  if  a  vanguard  be  ordained  of  these  hoys,  who 
I  eaoly  recover  the  wind  of  any  other  ships,  with  a  battle 
four  hundred  other  warlike  ships,  and  a  rear  of  thirty  of 
i  majesty ^s  ships  to  sustain,  relieve,  and  countenance  the 
t,  (if  Grod  beat  them  not,)  I  know  not  what  strength 
I  be  gathered  in  all  Europe  to  beat  them.  And  if  it  be 
ieeted,  that  the  States  can  furnish  a  far  greater  number,  I 
iver,  that  his  majesty^s  forty  ships,  added  to  six  hundred 
bre-named,  are  of  incomparably  greater  force  than  all 
tt  Holland  and  Zealand  can  furnish  for  the  wars.     As 

0  that  a  greater  number  would  breed  the  same  confusion 
it  was  found  in  Xerxes^  land  army  of  seventeen  hundred 
Misand  soldiers ;  for  there  is  a  certain  proportion  both  by 
•  and  land,  beyond  which  the  excess  brings  nothing  but 
orders  and  amazement. 

Of  those  hoys,  carvils,  or  crumsters,  call  them  what  you 
1,  there  was  a  notable  experience  made  in  the  year  1674i, 
the  river  of  Antwerp,  near  Romerswael,  where  the  ad- 
li  Boyset,  with  his  crumsters,  overthrew  the  Spanish 
i  of  great  ships  conducted  by  Julian  Romero ;  so  con- 
rjr  to  the  expectation  of  don  Lewis,  the  great  ccnnmander 

1  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
came  to  the  banks  of  Bergen  to  behold  the  slaughter  of 
Zealanders ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  beheld 
annado,  some  of  them  sunk,  some  of  them  thrust  on  the 
re,  and  most  of  the  rest  mastered  and  possessed  by  his 
nies ;  insomuch  as  his  great  captain  Romero,  with  great 
ctiky,  some  say  in  a  skifi*,  some  say  by  swimming,  saved 
idf. 
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The  Uke  success  had  cuptabi  Wem  of  Zealand,  i^ainst 
the  fleet  which  tnmsported  the  duke  of  Medim  Codi^  who 
was  sent  out  of  Spaiu  bj  sea  to  goTero  the  Netherkods  m 
place  of  the  duke  of  AIra ;  for  with  twelve  crtmisten  or 
hoTSy  of  the  fint  troop  of  twenty-ooe  sail  he  took  aU  but 
three,  and  he  forced  the  second  (beii^  twelve  grett  ship 
filled  with  two  thousand  soldiers)  lo  run  under  the  Bana- 
kins,  beiiig  then  in  the  SpanianTs  possession. 

But  whence  oomes  thb  £spute  ?  NoC  from  the  incnitt 
of  niunbers,  not  because  our  neighbours  breed  more  mtfi* 
ners  than  we  do,  nor  finom  the  greatness  of  their  trade  in  alT 
parts  of  the  world ;  for  the  Frendi  creep  into  all  oomenof 
America  and  Africa,  as  ther  do;  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Porti^als  employ  more  ships  bj  many  (fidiii^  trades  eL- 
cepted)  than  the  Netherlands  do:  but  it  comes  from  tbe^ 
detestable  covetousness  of  such  particular  persons  as  hire 
gotten  licenses,  and  given  way  to  the  tran^MNTting  of  the 
English  ordnance; 

kipc  sepieniut  qmmdamy 


PMka  privatU  secemtre^  sacra  prafwus. 
And  that  in  so  great  abiuidance,  as  that  not  only  our  good 
friends  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  have  fumidied  them- 
selves, and   have  them   lyii^  on  thdr  wharfs  to  sell  to 
others ;  but  all  other  nations  have  had  finom  us,  not  only  tff 
furnish  their  fleets,  but  to  garnish  all  their  forts  and  otkr 
places,  fortifying  their  coasts;  without  which  the  Sptaab 
king  durst  not  have  dismounted  so  many  pieces  of  brmii^ 
Naples  and  elsewhere,  therewith  to  arm  his  great  fleet  it 
88.     But  it  was  directly  proved  in  the  lower  house  of  pir* 
liament,  anno  of  queen   Elizabeth,  that  there  woe 

landed  in  Nafdes  above  one  hundred  and  fcnrty  culveriai 
En^sh ;  since  which  time  also,  and  not  long  since,  it  '^ 
lamentable  that  so  many  have  been  transported  into  SpsA* 
But  those  that  belike  then  determined  it,  and  the  titft-^ 
porters,  have  now  forsaken  the  country ;  and  though  the 
procur^^  remain,  I  am  resolved  that  they  also  have  fo- 
saken  the  care  of  his  majesty'^s  estate,  and  the  honour  of- 
this  nation.     I  urge  not  this  point  as  thinking  it  unfit  to 
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iiiah  his  majesty^s  good  friends  and  aUies,  who  have  had 
:h  us  one  common  enemy  for  many  years ;  but  all  politic 
Btes  have  well  observed  this  precept,  Ut  sit  iractarent 
mcumj  tanquam  inimicum  Juturum :  for  what  are  all  the 
p8  in  the  world  to  be  valued  at,  other  than  a  company  of 
ating  tubs,  were  they  not  furnished  with  ordnance,  either 

offend  others,  or  defend  themselves?  If  a  ship  of  a 
ousand  tons  had  in  her  a  thousand  musketeers,  and  never 

great  gun,  with  one  crumster,  carrying  ten  or  thirteen 
ulverins,  she  may  be  beaten  to  pieces,  and  her  men  slaugh- 
jered.  Certainly  the  advantage  which  the  English  had  by 
thor  bows  and  arrows  in  former  times,  was  never  so  great 
W  we  might  now  have  had  by  our  iron  ordnance,  if  we  had 
other  kept  it  within  the  land,  kept  it  from  our  enemies, 
V  imparted  it  to  our  friends  moderately;  for  as  by  the 
fanner  we  obtained  many  notable  victories,  and  made  our- 
Klves  masters  of  many  parts  of  France,  so  by  the  latter  we 
niglbt  have  commanded  the  seas,  and  thereby  the  trade  of 
die  world  itself.  But  we  have  now,  to  our  future  preju- 
dice, and  how  far  to  our  prejudice  I  know  not,  forged  ham- 
iKrs,  and  delivered  them  out  of  our  hands,  to  break  our 
own  bones  withal. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  dispute,  there  are  five  manifest 
caittes  of  the  upgrowing  of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders. 

1.  The  first  is,  the  favour  and  assistance  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  king^s  majesty,  which  the  late  worthy  and 
&0IOU&  prince  of  Orange  did  always  acknowledge :  and  in 
the  year  158S.  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him  at  Antwerp, 
<Aer  the  retiu'n  of  the  earl  of  Ldcester  into  England,  and 
Monaeur^s  arrival  there,  when  he  delivered  me  his  letters  to 
w  majesty,  he  prayed  me  to  say  to  the  queen  from  him, 
^  %unbra  alarum  tuarum  proiegimur ;  for  certainly  they 
W  withered  in  the  bud,  and  sunk  in  the  beginning  of  thm 
Qtvigation,  had  not  her  majesty  asasted  them. 

2.  The  second  cause  was,  the  employing  of  their  own 
people  in  their  trades  and  fishings,  and  the  entertaining  of 
itrangers  to  serve  them  in  their  armies  by  land. 

8.  The  third  is,  the  fidelity  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and 
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their  services  done  them,  especudly  of  that  renowned  prinoe 
Maurice,  now  living. 

4.  The  fourth,  the  withdrawing  of  the  duke  of  Pami 
twice  into  Fnmce,  while  in  his  absence  he  recovered  thoie 
strong  places  of  Zealand  and  Frizeland,  as  Deventer,  Zot- 
phen,  &c. 

5.  And  the  fifth,  the  embarging  and  confiscating  of  their 
ships  in  Spain,  whidi  constrained  them,  and  gave  them  ooo- 
rage  to  trade  by  force  into  the  East  and  West  Indies,  woi 
in  Africa,  in  which  they  employ  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ships,  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  mariners.  The 
success  of  a  counsel  so  contrary  to  their  wisdom  that  gave  it, 
as  all  the  wit,  and  all  the  force  the  Spaniards  have,  wil 
hardly,  if  ever,  recover  the  damage  thereby  received. 

For  to  repair  that  ruin  of  the  Hollanders^  trade  into  bodi 
Indies,  the  Spaniards  did  not  only  labour  the  truce,  but  the 
king  was  content  to  quit  the  sovereignty  of  the  UnteeA 
Provinces,  and  to  acknowledge  them  for  free  states,  noAett 
holding  nor  depending  on  the  crown  €i  Spun.    But  be  their 
estates  what  it  will,  let  not  them  deceive  themselves  in 
lieving  that  they  can  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
for  certainly  the  shipping  of  England,  with  the  great  squad- 
ron of  his  majesty^s  navy  royal,  are  aUe,  in  de^te  of  any 
prinoe  or  state  in  Europe,  to  command  the  great  and  kig* 
field  of  the  ocean.     But  as  I  shall  never  tlnnk  him  a  lover 
of  this  land  or  of  the  king,  that  shall  persuade  his  mi^ci^ 
from  embracing  the  amity  of  the  states  of  the  United  Flo> 
vinces ;  (for  his  majesty  is  no  less  safe  by  them,  than  iJMj 
invincible  by  him ;)  so  I  would  wish  them  (because  ificr 
my  duty  to  mine  own  sovereign,  and  the  love  of  my  coun- 
try, I  honour  them  most)  that  they  remember  and  coo0- 
der  it,  seeing  that  their  passage  and  repassage  lies  throi||k 
the  British  seas ;  that  there  is  no  port  in  France,  from  Cft* 
lais  to  Flushing,  that  can  reerive  their  ships ;  that  ntfuy 
times  outward  by  westerly  winds,   and  ordinarily  home- 
wards, not  only  from  the  East  Indies,  but  from  the  8trirt% 
and  from  Spiun,  all  southerly  winds  (the  breeaes  of  our 
climate)  thrust  them  of  necessity  into  the  king's  ports,  hov 
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his  lOkAjeatj^s  fiivour  doth  oonoem  them.  For  if  (as 
lelves  confess  in  their  last  treaty  of  truce  with  the 
iards)  tbey  subsist  by  their  trades,  the  disturbance  of 
trades  (which  England  can  only  disturb)  will  also  dis- 
th^r  subsistence.  The  rest  I  will  omit,  because  I  can 
*  doubt  either  their  gratitudes  or  thm  wisdoms.  For 
Newcastle  trade  (from  which  I  have  digressed)  I  refer 
eader  to  the  author  of  the  Traders  Increase,  a  gentle^ 
to  me  unknown ;  but  so  £Eur  as  I  can  judge,  he  hath 
r  things  very  considerable  in  that  short  treatise  of  his, 
both  considerable  and  praiseworthy;  and  among  the 
the  advice  which  he  hath  given  for  the  maintenance  ot 
K>ys  and  carvils  of  Newcastle,  which  may  serve  us,  be- 
the  breeding  of  mariners,  for  good  ships  of  war,  and 
;oeeding  advantage.  And  certainly  I  cannot  but  ad- 
why  the  impositions  of  five  shillings  should  any  way 
isrten  them,  seeing  there  is  but  one  company  in  £ng- 
upon  whose  trade  any  new  payments  are  laid,  but  that 
on  whom  it  is  laid  raise  profit  by  it.  The  silkmen,  if 
pay  his  majesty  twelvepence  upon  a  yard  of  satin,  they 
only  raise  that  twelvepence,  but  they  impose  twelve- 
e  or  two  shillings  more  upon  the  subject ;  so  do  they 
1  all  they  sell  of  what  kind  soever,  as  all  other  retailers 
if  what  quality  or  profession  soever :  and  seeing  all  the 
timate  provinces  of  France  and  Flanders,  all  Holland 
Zealand,  Embden  and  Bremen,  &c.  cannot  want  our 
casde  or  our  Welsh  coals,  the  imposition  cannot  impo- 
h  the  transporter,  but  that  the  buyer  must  make  pay- 
t  accordingly:  and  if  the  impositions  laid  on  these 
{8,  whereof  this  kingdom  hath  no  necessary  use,  as  upon 
t  velvets,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  cloaths  of  gold  and 
r,  cut-works,  cambrics,  and  a  world  of  other  trumpe- 
doth  in  nothing  hinder  their  vent  here,  but  that  they 
Qore  used  than  ever  they  were,  to  the  utter  impoverish- 
y[  the  land  in  general,  and  of  those  poppinjays  that 
t  themselves  by  their  outsides  and  by  their  players^ 
;  certainly  the  imposing  upon  coals,  which  other  na- 
cannot  want,  can  be  no  hinderance  at  all  to  the  New- 
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Gastlemen,  but  that  they  may  raise  it  again  upon  the  French 
and  other  nations,  as  those  nations  themselves  do  wluch 
fetch  them  from  us  with  their  own  shipping. 

For  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  say,  that  it  is  exceeding 
lamentable,  that  for  any  respect  in  the  world,  seeing  the 
preservation  of  the  state  and  monarchy  doth  surmount  all 
other  respects,  that  strangers  should  be  permitted  to  eat  us 
out,  by  exporting  and  importing  both  our  own  oommodi- 
des  and  those  of  foreign  nations:  for  it  is  no  wonder  we 
are  overtopped  in  all  the  trades  we  have  abroad,  and  far' 
off,  seeing  we  have  the  grass  cut  from  under  our  feet  in  ouir 
fields  and  pastures. 
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COMCBENING  TBB 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  SEA-SERVICE. 

[CATED  TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  PRINCE 
HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


lVING  formerly,  most  excellent  prince,  discoursed  of 
iritimal  voyage,  and  the  passages  and  incidents  therein, 
nk  it  not  impertinent,  nor  differing  from  my  purpose^ 
cond  the  same  with  some  necessary  relations  concerning 
"oyal  navy,  with  the  services  and  offices  thereto  belong- 
for  as  the  perfection  and  excellency  of  our  shipping  is 
t  and  remarkable,  so  the  imperfections  and  defects  of 
same,  by  use  and  experience  of  late  years,  have  been 
id  to  be  divers  and  inconvenient ;  as  it  falls  out  many 
s  in  the  circumstances  of  land -service  by  the  change  of 
B,  diversities  of  fortifications,  and  alteration  of  disci- 
e.  And  therefore,  for  the  due  reformation,  many  things 
necessarily  and  particularly  to  be  spoken  and  consi- 
d  of  in  their  order.  In  regard  whereof  I  will  first  begin 
i  the  officers,  and  therein  crave  pardon  if  (in  speaking 
oly  and  truly  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance)  I  do 
aside  all  private  respects  and  partiality;  for  in  that 
ch  concerns  the  service  and  benefit  of  my  prince  and 
itry,  I  will  say  with  Cicero,  NU  mihi  melius^  nil  mihi 
ius ;  and  therefore  not  justly  to  be  taxed  with  any  pre- 
ption  for  meddling  with  matters  wherein  I  have  no 
ings  nor  charge.  For  that  in  the  affairs  of  this  nature 
y  good  subject  is  deeply  interested,  and  bound  in  con- 
loe  and  duty  both  to  say  and  do  his  best. 
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Of  the  officers  of  the  navy. 
First,  therefore,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  chief  oi- 
cers  under  the  lord  admiral  (as  Tice-fldmiral,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  surveyor,  and  the  rest)  should  be  men  <A  the 
best  experience  in  sea-service,  as  well  as  of  judgment  and 
practice  in  the  utensils  and  necessaries  belonging  to  ship- 
ping, even  from  tne  batt^s  end  to  the  very  kelscm  of  a  ship. 
And  that  no  kind  of  people  should  be  preferred  to  any  of 
these  offices,  but  such  as  have  been  throughly  pnictisedi 
and  be  very  judicial  in  either  kind  of  the  above-named  ser- 
vices.  But  we  see  it  oftenUmes  to  fall  out  otherwise :  for 
sometimes,  by  the  special  favour  of  princes,  (and  many  dmes 
by  the  mediation  of  great  men  for  the  preferment  ctf  their 
servants,)  and  now  and  then  by  virtue  of  the  purae^  anoi 
such  like  means,  some  peo|de,  very  raw  and  ignorant,  are 
very  unworthily  and  unfitly  nominated  to  thoae  plaoea,  wka 
men  of  desert  and  ability  are  held  back  and  unprefierred,ls 
the  great  hinderance  of  his  majesty^s  service,  to  the  piqa- 
dice  of  the  navy,  and  to  the  no  little  disoouragement  of  m^ 
dent  and  noble  able  servitors,  when  favour  or  parti^ 
shall  thus  eat  out  knowledge  and  sufBdency  in  mattos  ss 
neariy  concerning  the  service  and  safety  of  the  kingdeai, 
wherein  all  private  respects  should  be  laid  apart,  and  virtue 
truly  regarded  for  itseLF. 

Of  the  building  of  ships. 

Secondly,  it  were  no  less  behoveful  for  hia  mqea^^sse^ 
vice,  and  for  the  strength  of  the  navy,  that  no  ah^  shoiN 
be  built  by  the  great ;  (as  divers  of  them  have  bean ;)  fa 
by  daily  experience  they  are  found  to  be  the  moat  weak,  01" 
perfect^  and  unserviceable  ships  of  all  the  rest.    And  'H  B 
not  otherwise  to  be  presumed,  but  as  the  officers  wooUi  ht 
thought  to  be  very  frugal  for  his  majesty  in  driving  a  bai^ 
gain  by  the  great  at  a  near  rate  with  the  sliipwright,  ai 
likewise  the  shipwright,  on  his  part,  will  be  as  canfid  ta 
gain  by  his  labour,  or  at  least  to  save  himself  harroleaa,  aid 
therefore  suit  his  work  slightly,  according  to  a  sEgfat  pfioe; 
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t  0f  jtbe  whksh  preset  sparing  and  uiidmely  thrift  there 
yw^  ]9imj  Aitqre  inqonvenieoces,  and  conUDual  cbaige  in 
Muring  and  reedifying  such  imperfect  alight-built  vesaels. 
le  proof  and  experience  whexeof  hath  been  often  found  in 
w  ships  built  at  those  rate^  but  so  weakly,  as  that  in  their 
^a^es  they  have  been  ready  to  founder  in  the  3eas  with  every 
t^aordinary  storm,  and  at  their  return  been  enforced  tQ  be 
^JbuUl :  but  s^Qg  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  do  bold  (by 
I  grace  of  his  majesty)  places  of  so  good  credit  and  benefit, 
im  thw  :pfirta  therefore  (being  well  waged  and  rewarded 
*  the  same)  exactly  to  look  into  the  sound  building  of 
ip^  and  iP  employ  their  care  and  travail,  aa  well  in  the 
enngfat  thereof,  as  to  provide  that  all  things  else  belong* 
^  te  the  Jiavy  be  good  and  well  conditioned:  &r  the 
xmg.wi  true  building  of  a  ship  is  not  to  be  left  barely  to 
f^  fidelity  of  a  inerchantical  artificer,  (the  chi^  end  of 
Ifipa^  w^Af  in  his  own  account,  is  his  profit  and  gain,)  but 
liupmor  officer  ou^t  to  have  a  ftuther  regard  in  that 
^  jhe  be  such  a  one  as  balh  moi^  judgm«nt  in  the 
idAng  and  conditioning  of  a  ship,  than  devotion  to  his 
wm.mm  and  profit. 

Moreover,  if  any  decayed  ship  be  intended  to  ,be  new 
illk>>ii^. more  fit  and  profitable  to  make  her  a  we  less 
bo  ihe.nas,  than  bigger ;  for  then  h«r  beam9  which  were 
wd  over-thwart  from  mde  to  side  will  serve  again,  and  most 
Dljhor  timbara  and  other  parts  will  serve  well  to  the  build- 
ilgiaf  .a  new  ship :  but  if  she  should  be  made  a  di^e  bigger, 
^iknber.of  the  old  will  be  unprofitable  for  that  purpose* 
VA>fi9d:by  experience  that  the  greatest  ships  are  least  aer* 
IKiriile,  go  iKory  deep  to  water,  and  of  marvellous  charge 
ly  leari^  cumber,  our  .channels  decaying  every  year: 
hridta,  rtbey  are  less  nimble,  less  mainable,  and  very  .sel- 
imj9pof}oj^.  Grande  nuanoj  grande  foAga^  saith  the 
Ipiniiaid;  a  xsbip  of  ux  hundred  tons  will  carry  aa  good 
ifhiiMe  a»  a  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons ;  and  though 
hfifgnaater  )u^ve  double  her  number,  the  lesaer  will  turn 
ir«lxniBdmdes  twice  before  the  gseater  can  wind  once,  and 
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SO  no  advantage  in  that  overplus  of  ordnance.  And  in 
the  building  of  all  ships  these  six  things  are  principally  re- 
quired. 

1.  First,  That  she  be  strong  built. 

%  Secondly,  That  she  be  swift. 

S.  Thirdly,  That  she  be  stout-sided. 

4.  Fourthly,  That  she  carry  out  her  guns  all  weather. 

5.  Fifthly,  That  she  hull  and  try  well,  which  we  call  i 
good  sea^ship. 

6.  Sixthly,  That  she  stay  well,  when  boarding  and  tun- 
ing on  a  wind  is  required. 

1.  To  make  her  strong  consisteth  in  the  truth  of  the 
workman  and  the  care  of  the  oflScers. 

^.  To  make  her  sail  well  is  to  give  a  long  run  forward, 
and  so  afterward  done  by  art  and  just  proportion,  as  in 
laying  out  of  her  bows  before  and  quarters  behind  she  nei- 
ther sink  into  nor  hang  in  the  water,  but  lie  dear  off  and 
above  it.  And  that  the  shipwrights  be  not  deceived  beieiD, 
(as  for  the  most  part  they  have  ever  been,)  they  must  be 
sure  that  the  ship  sink  no  deeper  into  the  water  than  thqr 
promise,  for  otherwise  the  bow  and  quarter  will  utterly  9fA 
her  sailing. 

d.  That  she  be  stout,  the  same  is  provided  and  perfonoed 
by  a  long  bearing  floor,  and  by  sharing  off  above  water, 
even  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  ports. 

4.  To  carry  out  her  ordnance  all  weather,  this  long  bear- 
ing floor,  and  sharing  off  from  above  the  ports,  is  a  dnef 
cause ;  provided  always  that  your  lowest  tire  of  ordnanee 
must  lie  four  foot  clear  above  water  when  all  loading  is  ii| 
or  else  those  your  best  pieces  will  be  of  small  use  at  aeaii 
any  grown  weather  that  makes  the  billows  to  rise ;  for  tiMB 
you  shall  be  enforced  to  take  in  all  your  lower  ports,  or  dae 
hazard  the  ship.     As  befell  to  the  Mary  Rose,  (a  gooAf 
vessel,)  which  in  the  days  of  king  Henry  VIII.  being  be- 
fore the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  mvyi  (to 
encounter  the  French  fleet,)  with  a  sudden  puff  of  wind 
stooped  her  ^de,  and  took  in  water  at  her  pc^ts  in  sfidi 
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ibundance,  as  that  she  instantly  sunk  downright^  and  many 
gallant  men  in  her.  The  captain  of  her  was  sir  George 
Zlarew,  knt  who  also  perished  among  the  rest. 

B.  To  make  her  a  good  sea-ship,  that  is,  to  hull  and  try 
rell,  there  are  two  things  specially  to  be  observed;  the 
ine^  that  she  have  a  good  draught  of  water ;  the  other,  that 
lie  be  not  overcharged,  which  commonly  the  king^s  ships 
ire  ;  and  therefore  in  them  we  are  forced  to  lie  at  try  with 
Hir  main  course  and  mizen,  which  with  a  deep  keel  and 
itanding  streak  she  will  perform. 

6.  The  hinderance  to  stay  well  is  the  extreme  length  of  a 
ship,  especially  if  she  be  floaty,  and  want  sharpness  of  way 
finrward ;  and  it  is  most  true,  that  those  over  long  ships  are 
fitter  for  our  seas  than  for  the  ocean  :  but  one  hundred  foot 
kxig,  and  five  and  thirty  foot  broad,  is  a  good  proportion 
Smt  a  great  ship. 

It  is  a  special  observation,  that  all  ships  sharp  before,  that 
want  a  long  floor,  will  fall  roughly  into  the  sea,  and  take  in 
water  over  head  and  ears. 

So  will  all  narrow  quartered  ships  sink  after  the  tail. 
The  high  charging  of  ships  it  is  that  brings  them  all  ill  qua- 
fitiesy  makes  them  extreme  leeward,  makes  them  sink  deep 
mto  the  water,  makes  them  labour,  and  makes  them  over- 
set* 

Men  may  not  expect  the  ease  of  many  cabins  and  safety 
at  once  in  sea-service.  Two  decks  and  a  half  is  sufficient 
to  yield  shelter  and  lod^ng  for  men  and  mariners,  and  no 
mofe  char^g  at  all  higher,  but  only  one  low  cabin  for  the 
master.  But  our  mariners  will  say,  that  a  ship  will  bear 
more  charging  aloft  for  cabins ;  and  that  is  true,  if  none 
bat  ordinary  mariners  were  to  serve  in  them,  who  are  able 
to  endure,  and  are  used  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of 
diips  from  mde  to  side  when  the  sea  is  never  so  little  grown ; 
but  men  of  better  sort  and  better  breeding  would  be  glad  to 
find  more  steadiness,  and  less  tottering  cage-work.  And 
albeit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cabins,  yet  indeed  they 
are  but  sluttish  dens  that  breed  sickness  in  peace,  serving  to. 
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cover  stealths,  and  in  fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  iDen  insk 
their  splinters. 

C>f  harbouring  and  fkuAng  the  navjf. 

There  are  also  many  and  great  reasons  why  all  Ins  mi- 
jesty^  navy  should  not  in  such  sort  be  penned  up  as  tky 
are  in  Rochester  water,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  earn  mi 
commodity  of  the  officers,  which  is  encountered  with  ami* 
dry  inconveniences  for  the  sea-service,  the  difficult  being 
very  great  to  bring  them  in  or  out  at  times  of  need  thmj^ 
so  many  flats  and  sands,  if  wind  and  weather  be  not  very 
favourable.  Besides,  they  must  have  sundry  winds  te 
bring  them  to  the  Land'^s  End,  and  to  put  them  to  tbeieii^ 
which  oftentimes  fiuls,  and  causeth  delay  when  haste  is  naik 
needful.  For  if  any  service  be  to  be  done  upon  tlie  aoadi 
parts  of  England,  as  the  Wight,  Portsmouth,  the  isbods  flf 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  or  westward  towards  Devonshin  or 
Cornwall,  or  towards  Wales  or  Ireland,  it  is  so  long  ere  \m 
majesty^s  shipping  can  be  brought  about  to  reeofer  as^tf 
these  places,  as  much  mischief  mi^  be  done  the  while :  & 
the  same  winds  that  bring  in  the  enemy  Unds  In  our  Mf- 
ping  in  such  sort,  as  that  oftentimes  in  a  month^i  spaee^Mf 
are  not  able  to  recover  the  nearest  of  any  of  these  abof» 
named  coasts.  But  how  perilous  a  course  it  is,  is  easily  d» 
oemed,  and  as  easily  remedied ;  seeing  there  are  besMici » 
many  safe  and  good  harbours  to  disperse  and  bestow  sone 
of  the  navy  in,  where  they  may  ever  lie  fit  for  all  serrioa; 
as  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  1Q« 
ford,  and  divers  others,  all  of  them  bmng  harbours  Y&gf»> 
pable  and  x^nvenient  for  shipping.  "But  perimps  it  w3l  b 
alleged,  that  they  cannot  ride  in  any  of  these  toaSs'fiM 
enemies  as  in  Rochester  water,  because  it  veaohethfuriRlUB 
the  land,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  some  Mia iHmmiib 
To  which  I  answer  thus,  that  with  very  easy  caie  MMlipa* 
vision,  they  may  in  most  of  these  places  ride  suffieisnlly  A< 
cure  from  any  foreign  practices.  And  I  do  not*  mem  llMt 
all  the  whole  navy  should  be  subdivided  intondl 
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but  that  soBie  half  doaen  or  eight  of  the  middling  ships^ 
and  some  pinnaces,  should  lie  in  the  west ;  and  yet  not  in 
any  port  so  near  the  sea,  as  that  in  a  dark  night  they  may 
be  endangered  by  enemies,  with  fire,  or  otherwise,  but  in 
some  such  places  as  Ashwater  is  by  Plymouth,  where  an 
enemy  must  run  up  a  fresh  river  a  dozen  miles  after  he  hath 
the  forts  of  the  island,  and  the  alarm  given  before  he 
come  where  they  lie  at  anchor:  in  which  river  the 
greatest  carack  of  Portugal  may  ride  afloat  ten  miles  within 
the  forts.  But  if  regard  be  only  had  of  their  safe  keeping, 
and  not  also  of  their  readiness  and  fitness  for  service,  then 
let  them  never  be  sent  abroad  to  be  hazarded  against  the 
cDemy'*s  forces;  for  therein  they  shall  be  more  subject  to 
casualty  and  danger,  than  by  Ijring  in  any  ot  those  harbours 
above  specified.  But  certain  it  is,  that  these  ships  are  pur- 
posely to  serve  his  majesty,  and  to  defend  the  kingdom  from 
danger,  and  not  to  be  so  penned  up  from  casualty,  as  that 

they  should  be  the  less  able  or  serviceable  in  times  of  need ; 

and  therefore  that  objection  savours  not  of  good  reason,  but 

lathor  of  self-respect  in  the  officers,  who  are  all,  for  the 
part,  well  seated  near  about  Rochester.  But  the  ser- 
of  his  majesty  and  the  safety  of  the  realm  (in  my  poor 

opnion)  ought  to  prevail  beyond  all  other  respects  whaU; 

soever ;  and  to  him  that  casts  those  needless  doubts  it  may 

well  be  saidfpereat  qui  timet  umbrCu. 

(^ike  needful  expense  in  numning  the  navy,  and  other  in^ 
convenieneeSf  by  placing  aM  the  fleet  in  Rochester  water. 

In  the  service  of  the  shipping  lying  for  any  of  these 
ipiaces  above^iamed,  or  for  Spain,  or  for  the  islands,  they 
are  ^iforced  of  very  necessity  to  press  the  best  and  greatest 
part  of  their  men  out  of  the  west  countries,  which  is  no 
small  charge  in  bringing  them  so  far  as  between  that  and 
Bocbestcr ;  and  then  when  they  are  embarked  at  Roches- 
ler,  their  charge  is  again  redoubled  in  their  pay  and  expense 
oi  victuals  before  the  ships  can  recover  so  far  as  Plymouth, 
wbkh  many  times  is  long  a  doing ;  for  they  do  ever  usually 
loudi  at  Plymouth  in  all  southern  voyages,  for  the  fumirii- 
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ing  many  sea  necessaries  which  that  countrj  doth  aSbid: 
and,  therefore,  for  so  many  ships  as  should  be  there  resi- 
dent, the  charges  of  conduct-money  for  mariners,  of  wages 
and  of  victuals,  would  be  well  saved  for  all  that  time  which 
is  spent  betwixt  Rochester  and  Plymouth.  Besides,  it  were 
to  be  presumed,  that  enemies  would  not  be  so  troubiefloiDe 
to  the  western  coasts,  nor  that  country  itself  would  be  so 
often  dismayed  with  alarms  as  they  have  of  late  years  been, 
if  some  of  his  majesty^s  good  ships  were  readent  in  those 
parts.  If  therefore  (in  his  majesty'^s  wisdom)  it  should  ap- 
pear fit  to  bestow  some  of  his  shipping  in  any  of  these  har- 
bours afore-named,  it  shall  be  very  needful  likewise  that 
there  be  a  magazine  of  all  manner  of  necessary  provisioos 
and  munitions  in  the  same  places,  according  to  the  piopor* 
tion  of  the  shipping  that  there  shidl  be  resident,  whefebj 
such  defects  as  by  accident  may  fall  out,  shall,  upon  any 
occasion,  be  read'dy  supplied,  without  delays  or  hinderance 
of  service.  And  that  withal,  in  the  same  places,  some  offi- 
cers belon^ng  to  the  admiralty  be  there  always  attendant, 
otherwise  it  would  be  found  very  inconvenient  to  be  en- 
forced ever  to  attend  such  helps  and  supplies  as  must  come 
so  far  off  as  London,  when  it  may  more  eanly,  and  with 
less  charge,  be  effected  in  places  where  they  ride. 

Of  great  ordnance. 

It  were  also  very  behoveful  that  his  majesty'^s  ships  were 
not  so  over-pestered  and  clogged  with  great  ordnance  as 
they  are,  whereof  there  is  such  superfluity,  as  that  mudi  of 
it  serves  to  no  better  use  but  only  to  labour  and  overcharge 
the  ships^  sides  in  any  grown  seas  and  foul  weather.  B^ 
sides,  many  of  the  ships  that  are  allowed  but  twenty  gun- 
ners have  forty  piece  of  brass  pieces,  whereas  every  piece  it 
least  requires  four  gunners  to  attend  it,  and  so  that  propor- 
tion of  ordnance  to  so  few  gunners  is  very  preposterous* 
for  when  a  ship  reels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  die  breakiDg 
loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous,  whidi  the 
gunners  can  hardly  prevent  or  well  look  into,  they  being  so 
few,  the  guns  so  many ;  withal  we  do  see,  that  twenty  or 
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thirty  good  brass  pieces,  as  cannon,  demi-cannon^  culverin, 
and  demi-culverin,  is  a  royal  battery  for  a  prince  to  bring 
before  any  town  or  strong  fortress.     And  why  should  not 
we  as  well  think  the  same  to  be  a  very  large  proportion  for 
one  ship  to  batter  another  withal  ?  which  if  it  be,  then  may 
his   majesty  rateably  save  a  great  part  of  the  ordnance 
throughout  every  ship,  and  make  the  navy  the  more  suffi- 
cient and  serviceable,  and  thereby  also  save  a  great  deal  of 
needless  expense  in  superfluous  powder  and  shot,  that  is 
now  pretended  to  be  delivered  out  according  to  this  huge 
and  excessive  proportion  of  artillery ;  whereof  if  many  had 
not  been  stricken  down  into  holt  in  many  voyages,  (and 
especially  in  this  last  journey  to  the  islands,)  divers  of  the 
ships,  weight,  heaft,  and  charge  thereof,  would  have  foun- 
dered in  the  sea;  wherein  I  report  me  to  such  as  have 
served  in  them,  and  saw  the  proof  thereof.     For  this  jour- 
ney to  the  islands  did,  most  of  all  others,  discover  unto  us 
these  experiences  and  trials  in  the  royal  navy ;  for  that  it 
was  the  longest  navigation  that  ever  was  made  out  of  our 
realm  with  so  many  of  the  prince'^s  ships,  and  tarrying  out 
to  late  in  the  year,  whereby  both  the  winds  and  seas  had 
power  and  time  throughly  to  search  and  examine  them. 
Besides,  many  times  there  is  no  proportion  of  shot  and 
powder  allowed  rateably,  by  that  quantity  of  the  great  ord- 
Dance,  as  was  seen  in  the  sea  battle  with  the  Spaniards  in 
the  year  88,  when  it  so  nearly  concerned  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  kingdom.     So  as  then  many  of  those 
great  guns  wanting  powder  and  shot,  stood  but  as  ciphers 
and  scarecrows,  not  unlike  to  the  easterling  hulks,  who  were 
vont  to  plant  great  red  port-holes  in  their  broadsides,  where 
Ihey  carried  no  ordnance  at  all. 

Of  caulking  and  sheathing  his  mcyesiy*s  ships. 

There  is  a  great  error  committed  in  the  manner  of  caulk- 
iiig  his  majesty^s  ships,  which  being  done  with  rotten  oakum 
is  the  cause  they  are  leaky ;  and  the  reason  is  this,  for  that 
they  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  caulk  the  seams  of 
the  ships,  of  old  seer  and  weather-beaten  ropes,  when  they 
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are  overspent  and  gi'own  so  rotten  ad  thejr  weit^^t&t  M  t€m 
use  but  to  make  rotten  oBtkum,  which  tAoiilSetB  ttai  WiiaiMB 
&way  with  every  sea^  as  the  ihips  toboar  tad  aJM  X/mtA] 
WhereaS)  indeed^  of  all  other  things,  tb^  taoost  specfail  and 
best  choice  should  be  t<iade  6t  that  stuff,  t6  haVe  it  hA 
tieW  afid  good;  for  that  spafirfg,  to  Employ  old  rotten 
ropes,  is  a  great  defect,  either  ifi  building  <rf  ne#  fltnpl  or 
repairing  of  old,  and  is  the  caute  #hy  idtet  ^refy  jc^itnef 
they  must  be  new  caulked.  And  therefore  it  wetre  nfiidl  to 
be  wished,  (as  a  thing  fit  fbr  his  tnajeny^s  service,  fnofitabk 
tot  the  fiftvy,  and  happy  for  those  that  diAlI  serve  Iti  tfiem,) 
that  the  whole  navy  throughout  wete  all  sheathed^  ts  Mat 
of  them  kte.  The  betieflt  and  good  Whereof  for  seit-MTioe 
is  tnanifold,  and  no  less  frugal  fbr  hi^  ttiajestyj  m  making 
his  ships  as  strong  ilnd  lelsting  thereby,  as  they  luis  oAtf^ 
wise  good  of  sail :  litid  theh  dhdll  they  never  Used  (scaMely 
Otlce  in  ten  years)  this  new  caulking  add  repairing,  wUdi 
now  dinost  eveiy  year  they  have.  And  hereof  let  the  ert* 
6ure  be  taketi  of  the  best  seamen  of  England,  iitfid  tbejr  wU 
not  vary  (totn  this  opinion. 

QfvktualUng. 

As  his  maje^y's  due  allowance  for  victUkllitig  df  dli^  it 
x^ty  large  knd  honourable,  and  would  be  gretttly  to  tb^  ^ 
countgement  and  strengthening  of  the  mariners  titkd  totiffieri 
that  serve  in  them,  if  it  were  faithfully  dlfttttbut^,  the  90^ 
si*rvice  indeed  being  very  miserable  aild  painfiil ;  io  iffiS^ 
tA  it  is  abused  and  purloined,  it  is  very  scant  and  dish^MMP* 
nble,  to  the  great  slandei*  of  the  navy,  to  the  diac^Mltsg^ 
tiient  of  all  thetn  that  are  pres^  thereunto,  ttttd  to  the 
hinderance  of  his  majesty^s  service^  For  that  matiy  tiifirt 
they  go  with  a  great  grudging  to  serve  in  his  majesty^s  shipi) 
as  if  it  were  to  be  slaves  in  the  galleys.  So  much  do  they 
stand  in  fear  of  penury  and  hunger,  the  ease  bang  deia 
contrary  in  all  merchants^  ships ;  and  therefote  th^  porveyoi* 
and  victuallers  are  tniich  to  be  condemned,  as  n^  k  fittk 
faulty  in  that  behalf,  who  tnake  no  little  piy)Gt  ti  ibM 
p^^ings^  which  is  eaute  very  laitientablej  that  such  a^  «t  in 
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'r  hdtte  shdM  00  ttdte  A  bendk  ottt  <tf  fh^  huAg^i^ 
iM  that  aetire  their  pritlee  sAid  oiMMtr^  paikrfiiUy 
(  Wherebf  thet^  halh  n  long  thlle  h^sm  groM  een^ 
^)  but  sttril  f«^dlfttfttiM« 

Ofbeer-eadcs. 

m  \a  tiikji  daily  prodf  titad^  whal  gtoM  i«eMT)MiieMe« 
y  did  bad  cask  which  i«  used  in  lAn  lUajetty^  diipg^ 
staundnly  so  ill  seaeoned  and  eonditioaed)  ad  dial  a 
ian  of  th6  beet  is  ever  lost  a&d  cast  away^  or  (if  for 
^  it  be  tised)  it  breeds  iafectioti^  and  corrapta  all 
Mil  driflk  thereof ;  for  the  tictuallers,  tot  cheapness, 
^  stale  cask  that  hath  been  uasd  fbr  herringfly  tram-* 
S  ttid  other  such  unsavoury  thingSy  and  thereinto  S& 
a  that  is  provided  for  the  king^s  ships.  Besides,  tha 
I  ^otnmoi^y  so  ill  hooped,  as  that  there  is  waste  and 
>  made  dT  the  fourth  part  dT  A\  the  drink,  were  it  neve# 
1 ;  which  is  a  great  e^Epense  to  his  majesty,  a  bindef-^ 
r  M*vice,  aiid  a  hazard  of  men's  lives,  when  the  pro^ 
fluls  so  much,  and  answers  not  the  acconm.  Th§ 
Bi%ht  easily  be  Addressed,  if  the  cask  for  hismajestyl 
ig  wers  purposely  hooped  in  such  sort  as  wine  cask 
alae  hooped  with  iron,  which  would  ever  serve,  and 
M  odbunual  provision  of  new  cask  which  now  falls 
ery  voyage.  But  this  course  were  more  pt^ofitable 
majesty  than  for  his  officers,  and  therefore  unpleanng 
ipoken  of;  but  yet  such  as  serve  in  the  riiips  have 
aikse  to  wish  the  refbrmatioti  thereof. 

Qfthe  cook-rooms  in  his  vfUjfSstffs  shipi% 

1  wheit^as  now  the  cook-brooms  in  all  of  his  majesty^l 
M  made  below  in  hold  in  the  waste,  the  inconveni* 
ibereof  are  fbund  many  ways  by  daily  use  attd  expe- 
Por  first,  it  is  a  great  spoil  and  annoyance  to  all 
Ak  and  victuals  which  are  bestowed  in  die  hold,  by 
Mil  that  comes  from  the  cook«-room :  besides,  it  is 
imgerous  for  fire,  and  very  oflenrive  with  the  smoke 
iM^tonry  smdls  which  it  sends  from  thenoe*    More- 
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over,  it  is  a  great  weakening  to  a  ship  to  have  so  much 
weight  and  charge  at  both  the  ends,  and  nothing  in  the 
midship,  which  causeth  them  to  warp,  and  (in  the  sea 
phrase  with  mariners)  is  termed  camberkeeled :  whereaa,  if 
the  cook-rooms  were  made  in  the  forecastle,  (as  veiy  fitly 
they  might  be,)  all  those  inconveniences  above  specified 
would  be  avoided,  and  then  also  would  there  be  more  room 
for  stowage  of  victuals,  or  any  other  necessary  provisions^ 
whereof  there  is  now  daily  found  great  want.  And  the 
commodity  of  this  new  cook-room  the  merchants  have  found 
to  be  so  great,  as  that  in  all  their  ships  (for  the  most  part) 
the  cook-rooms  are  built  in  their  forecastles,  contraiy  to 
that  which  hath  been  anciently  used.  In  which  change, 
notwithstanding,  they  have  found  no  inconvenience  to  their 
dressing  of  meat  in  foul  weather,  but  rather  a  great  ease ; 
howbeit  their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are,  for 
their  burdens,  as  well  manned.  For  if  any  storms  arise,  or 
the  sea  grow  so  high  as  that  the  kettle  cannot  boil  in  the 
forecastles,  yet  having  with  their  beer  and  Uscuit,  butter 
and  cheese,  and  with  their  pickled  herrings,  oil,  vin^ar, 
and  onions,  or  with  theu-  red  herrings  and  diy  sprats,  oU 
and  mustard,  and  other  like  provisions  that  needs  no  fire, 
these  supply  and  varieties  of  victuals  will  very  suffidoitly 
content  (and  nourish)  men  for  a  time,  until  the  storm  be 
overblown  that  kept  the  kettle  from  boiling. 

Ofmuatering  and  pressing  (Me  mariners. 

As  concerning  the  musters  and  presses  for  sufficient  ma-  - 
riners  to  serve  in  his  majesty^s  ships,  either  the  care  theran^it 
is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great ;  so  that  of  all  other- 
shipping  his  majesty^s  are  ever  the  worst  manned,  and 
such  times  as  the  commissioners^  commissions  come  out 
the  pressing  of  mariners,  the  officers  do  set  out  the 
needy  and  unable  men,  and  (for  considerations  to  themaelvetf 
best  known)  do  discharge  the  better  sort,  a  matter  ao  oom^ 
tnonly  used,  as  that  it  is  grown  into  a  proverb  amongst  the 
sailors,  that  the  muster-masters  do  carry  the  best  and  ablest 
jnen  in  their  pockets,  a  custom  very  evil  and  dangerous^ 
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where  the  service  and  use  of  men  should  come  in  trial.    For 
many  of  these  poor  fishermen  and  idlers,  that  are  commonly 
presented  to  his  majesty^s  ships,  are  so  ignorant  in  sea-ser- 
vice, as  that  they  know  not  the  name  of  a  rope,  and  there- 
fore insu£Scient  for  such  labour.     The  which  might  easily 
be  redressed,  if  the  vice-admiral  of  the  shire  where  men  are 
mustered,  and  two  justices,  had  directions  given  to  join 
with  the  muster-masters  for  the  pressing  of  the  best  men, 
whom  they  well  know,  and  would  not  suffer  the  service  of 
th^  prince  and  country  to  b^  bought  and  sold,  as  a  private 
muster-master  would  do.     Besides,  the  captains  themselves 
of  the  ships,  if  they  be  bare  and  needy,  (though  pity  it  were 
thmt  men  of  such  condition  should  have  such  charge  com- 
mitted unto  them,)  wiU  oftentimes  for  commodity  chop 
and  change  away  their  good  men ;  and  therefore  it  were  fitly 
provided  to  bridle  such  odd  captuns,  that  neither  they  them* 
selves,  nor  any  of  their  men,  should  receive  his  majesty^s 
pay  but  by  the  pole,  and  according  as  they  were  set  down  in 
the  otRc&cs^  books  when  they  were  delivered,  without  chang- 
ing^ of  any  names,  except  to  supply  such  men  as  are  want- 
ing  by  death  or  sickness,  upon  good  testimony  under  the 
luuids  of  the  master,  the  boatswain,  the  master-gunner,'  the 
purser,  and  other  officers  of  the  ship.     For  it  nearly  con- 
cerns them  to  look  well  thereunto,  having  daily  use  of 
them. 

Of  arms  and  munition. 
It  were  a  course  very  comfortable,  defensive,  and  ho- 
nourable, that  there  were  for  all  his  majesty^s  ships  a  pro- 
portioD  of  swords,  targets  of  proof,  morions,  and  curats  of 
proof,  allowed  and  set  down  for  every  ship,  according  to  his 
Imrden,  as  a  thing  both  warlike,  and  used  in  the  king  of 
Spam'^s  ships ;  the  want  whereof,  as  it  is  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  men,  if  they  come  to  any  near  fight  or  landing,  so 
would  the  use  thereof  be  a  great  annoyance  and  terrify- 
ing to  the  enemy.    And  herein  should  his  majesty  need  to 
be  at  DO  extraordinary  expense ;  for  the  abating  of  the  su- 
perfluous great  pieces  in  every  ship,  with  their  allowance 
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for  powder,  match,  aaid  diot»  would  lupplj  the  eoit  of  tbif 
provinoQ  in  very  ample  manner. 

Ofcapiains  to  ierve  in  his  mqjeMy^i  ships. 

At  all  such  times  as  his  majesty'^s  ships  are  empkycd  in 
service,  it  were  very  convenient  that  such  gentlemen  as  are 
his  majesty'*B  own  sworn  servants  should  be  preferred  to  the 
charge  ci  his  majesty^s  ships,  choice  being  made  of  mea  of 
valour  and  capacity,  rather  than  to  employ  other  am^i 
men ;  and  that  other  of  his  majesty'^s  servants  should  he 
dispersed  privately  in  those  services  to  gain  experience^  and 
to  make  themselves  able  to  take  charge.  By  the  wUdi 
means  his  majesty  should  ever  have  gentlemen  of  good  ae- 
oount  his  own  servants,  captains  of  his  own  ships,  instead 
of  petty  companions  and  other  men^s  servants,  who  an 
often  employed,  being,  indeed,  a  great  indignity  to  his  nuk 
jesty,  to  his  shipping,  and  to  his  own  gentlemen.  For  thil 
in  times  past,  it  hath  been  reputed  a  great  grace  to  any  dmb 
at  the  best  sort  to  have  the  charge  of  the  princess  ship  oott* 
mitted  unto  him ;  and  by  this  means  there  would  ever  hi 
true  report  made  unto  the  prince  what  proceedinga  are  uMd 
in  the  service,  which  these  meaner  sort  of  captains  dare  aol 
do,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  lords  thrir  masters  by  whoa 
they  are  preferred,  or  being  of  an  inferior  quality  have  ao 
good  access  to  the  presence  of  the  prince,  whereby  to  hsTt 
fit  opportunity  to  make  relation  accordingly. 

But  now,  forasmuch  as  I  doubt  not  but  thai  atNne  cdd- 
trary  spirits  may,  or  will,  object  this  as  a  sufficient  fesioa 
to  infirm  ail  those  points  that  I  have  formerly  apokoi  cf| 
and  say  unto  me,  why  should  his  majesty  and  the  state  b 
troubled  with  this  needless  charge  of  keefnng  and  maiateiB^ 
ing  flo  great  a  navy  in  such  exquinte  p^ection  and  mdk 
ness,  the  times  being  now  peaceable^  and  little  uss  d 
arms  or  ships  of  war,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  aB  wA 
and  secure,  as  well  by  the  uniting  of  the  two  notions,  as  hf 
the  peace  which  we  hold  with  Spain,  and  all  other  Chrisdit 
princes?   To  this  I  answer,  that  lhis»  indeed,  may  itea' 
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•t  the  first  flight)  ibr  a  pretty  superfioul  argument  to  blear 
mr  eyes,  and  lull  us  adeepki  4»curity,  and  midie  ns  ma^ 
^t 'and  careleas  cf  those  ^uiuses  irom  irfaence  the  effeota  of 
Mace  grow,  and  by  the  viptue  whepeof  k  must  be  raasn- 
■ined.  But  we  must  not  flatter  and  deceive  ourael^iea,  to 
hiak  that  this  oahn  and  concord  proceeds  either  tvom  a  set- 
led  immutable  tranquillity  in  the  world,  (which  is  Aill  of 
ilteratious  and  various  humours,)  or  from  the  good  aefeo- 
ioDs  of  our  late  enemies,  who  have  tasted  too  many  dis- 
^ces,  repulses,  and  losses,  by  our  forces  and  shipping,  to 
iriah  our  state  so  much  felicity  as  a  happy  and  peaceable 
l^ovemment,  if  otherwise  they  had  power  to  hinder  it :  and 
lierefore  though  the  sword  be  put  into  the  sheath,  we  must 
not  sufier  it  there  to  rust,  or  stick  so  fast,  as  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  draw  it  readily,  when  need  requires.  For  al- 
beit our  enemies  have  of  late  years  sought  peace  with  us, 
fret  hath  it  proceeded  out  of  the  former  trial  of  our  forces 
n  times  of  war  and  enmity ;  and  therefore  we  may  well 
lay  of  them,  as  Annseus,  praetor  of  the  Latins,  said  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  who  seemed  curious  and  careful  to 
liave  the  league  maintained  between  them,  (which  the  Ro- 
man estate  was  not  accustomed  to  seek  at  their  neighbours^ 
bands;)  and  thereupon  saith  this  Annaeus,  Unde  hcec  Hits 
UifUa  modestiay  nisi  ex  cognitione  virum  et  nostrarum  et 
marum  f  for  with  the  like  consideration  and  respect  have 
our  late  enemies  sought  to  renew  the  ancient  friendship  and 
peace  with  us.  And  well  we  may  be  assured,  that  if  those 
powerful  means,  whereby  we  reduced  them  to  that  modesty 
and  courtesy  as  to  seek  us,  were  utterly  laid  aside  and  neg- 
lected, so  as  we  could  not  again,  upon  occasion,  readily  as- 
aime  the  use  and  benefit  of  them  as  we  have  done ;  those 
ptoud  mastering  spirits,  finding  us  at  such  advantage,  would 
be  more  ready  and  willing  to  shake  us  by  the  ears  as  ene^ 
Dnies,  than  to  take  us  by  the  hands  as  friends :  and  there^ 
bie  far  be  it  from  our  hearts  to  trust  more  to  that  friend- 
diip  of  strangers,  that  is  but  dissembled  upon  policy  and 
Kleoesdty,  than  to  the  strength  of  our  own  forces,  which 
bath  b€»en  experienced  with  so  happy  success.     I  confess, 
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that  peace  is  a  great  blessing  of  Grod,  and  blessed  are  the 
peacemakers;  and  therefore,  doubtless,  blessed  are  thoie 
means  whereby  peace  is  gained  and  maintained.  For  well 
we  know,  that  God  worketh  all  things  here  amongst  us  me- 
diately by  a  secondary  means,  the  which  means  of  our  de- 
fence and  safety  being  shipjnng  and  sea-forces  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  his  gifts,  and  then  cndy  available  and  benefidii 
when  he  withal  vouchsafeth  hb  grace  to  use  them  aright* 
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TOUCHING 

ElADE  AND  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  HOL- 
LANDER, AND  OTHER  NATIONS; 

PRESENTED  TO  KINO  JAMES. 

WHEREIN  IS  PROVED  THAT  OUR  SEA  AND  LAND  COM- 
MODITIES SERVE  TO  ENRICH  AND  STRENGTHEN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  AGAINST  OUR  OWN. 
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May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty, 

SLCCORDING  to  my  duty,  I  am  emboldened  to  put  your 
lajesty  in  mind,  that  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  past,  I 
resented  you  a  book  of  extraordinary  importance  for  the 
onour  and  profit  of  your  majesty  and  posterity ;  and  doubt- 
ig  that  it  hath  been  laid  aside,  and  not  considered  of,  I  am 
Qoouraged  (under  your  majesty'*s  pardon)  to  present  unto 
ou  one  more,  consisting  of  five  propositions:  neither  are 
bey  grounded  upon  vain  or  idle  grounds,  but  upon  the 
niition  of  those  wonderful  blessings  wherewith  God  hath 
ndued  your  majesty'^s  sea  and  land ;  by  which  means  you 
lay  not  only  enrich  and  fill  your  cofiers,  but  also  increase 
ich  might  and  strength,  (as  shall  appear,  if  it  may  stand 
Eth  your  majesty^s  good  liking  to  put  the  same  in  execu- 
on  in  the  true  and  right  form,)  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
ut  it  will  make  you  in  short  time  a  prince  of  such  power^ 

>  great,  as  shall  make  all  the  princes  your  neighbours  as 
^  glad  of  your  friendship,  as  fearful  to  offend  you.  That 
^18  is  so,  I  humbly  desire  that  your  majesty  will  vouchsafe 

>  peruse  this  advertisement  with  that  care  and  judgment 
^liich  God  hath  given  you. 

Most  humbly  praying  your  majesty,  that  whereas  I  pre- 
^ted  these  five  propositions  together,  as  in  their  own  na- 
^tti  jointly  depending  one  of  another,  and  so  linked  to- 
S^er,  as  the  distraction  of  any  one  will  be  an  apparent 
^m  and  disabling  to  the  rest;  that  your  majesty  would 
^  pleased  that  they  may  not  be  separated,  but  all  handled 
cigether  jointly  and  severally,  by  commissioners,  with  as 
^uch  speed  and  secrecy  as  can  be,  and  made  fit  to  be  re- 
ported to  your  majesty,  whereby  I  may  be  the  better  able 
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to  perform  to  your  highness  that  which  I  have  pronused, 
and  will  perform  upon  my  life,  if  I  be  not  prevented  by 
some  that  may  seek  to  hinder  the  honour  and  profit  of  your 
majesty  for  their  own  private  ends. 

The  true  ground,  course,  and  form,  herdn  mentioned, 
shall  appear  how  other  countries  make  themselves  powerful 
and  rich  in  all  kinds,  by  merchandise,  manufactory,  and 
fulness  of  trade,  having  no  commodities  in  their  own  coun- 
try growing  to  do  it  withal. 

And  herein  likewise  shall  appear  how  easy  it  is  to  dnv 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  other  countries  to  your  king- 
dom, and  what  royal,  rich,  and  plentiful  means  God  hath 
given  this  land  to  do  it  (which  cannot  be  denied)  for  sup- 
port of  traffick,  and  continual  employment  of  your  people^ 
for  replenishing  of  your  majesty^s  coffers. 

And  if  I  were  not  fully  assured  to  improve  your  native 
commodities,  with  other  traffick,  three  millions  of  pounds 
more  yearly  than  now  they  are,  and  to  bring  not  only  to 
your  majesty^s  coffers,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  near  two  millions  of  pounds,  but  to  increase  your 
revenues  many  thousands  yearly,  and  to  please  and  greatly 
profit  your  people,  I  would  not  have  undertaken  so  greats 
work :  all  which  will  grow  by  advancement  of  all  kind  of 
merchandising  ta  the  uttermost,  thereby  to  bring  maim* 
factory  into  the  kingdom,  and  to  set  on  work  all  sorts  of 
people  in  the  realm,  as  other  naticms  do^  whidi  raise  tinir 
greatness  by  the  abundance  of  your  native  commoditiei^ 
whilst  we  are  parling  and  disputing  whether  it  be  good  ftr 
us  or  not. 
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Mat  it  please  your  most  excellekt  majesty, 

X  HAVE  diligently,  in  my  travels,  observed  how  the  ooun« 
tries  herein  mentioned  do  grow  potent  with  abundance  of 
aD  things  to  serve  themselves  and  other  nations,  where  no- 
tiling  groweth  ;  and  that  their  never-dried  fountains  of 
wmlth,  by  which  they  raise  their  estate  to  such  an  ad- 
mirable height  as  that  they  are  at  this  day  even  a  wonder 
to  the  world,  prooeedeth  from  your  majesty^s  seas  and 
lands. 

I,  thus  moved,  began  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  their  po- 
fieiea  and  circumventing  practices,  whereby  they  drain,  and 
still  covet  to  exhaust,  the  wealth  and  coin  of  this  kingdom, 
and  so  with  our  own  commodities  to  weaken  us,  and  finally 
beat  us  quite  out  of  trading  in  other  countries.  I  found 
that  they  more  fully  obtained  these  their  purposes  by  their 
Qonvenient  privileges  and  settled  constitutions,  than  Eng- 
Imd  vnth  M  the  laws  and  superabundance  of  homebred 
commodTties  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  your  sea  and  land  : 
tad  these,  and  other  mentioned  in  this  book,  are  the  urgent 
aroaes  that  provoked  me,  in  my  love  and  bounden  duty  to 
yuMir  majesty  and  my  country,  to  address  my  former  books 
to  your  princely  hands  and  consideration. 

By  which  privileges  they  draw  multitudes  of  merchants 
U»  trade  with  them,  and  many  other  nations  to  inhabit 
Uoongst  them,  which  makes  them  populous,  and  there  they 
KHake  storehouses  of  all  fordgn  commodities,  wherewith,  upon 
ikvery  occasion  of  scarcity  and  dearth,  they  are  able  to  furnish 
KoKsgn  countries  with  plenty  of  those  commodities,  which  be- 
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fore  in  time  of  plenty  they  engrossed  and  brought  home 
from  the  same  places ;  which  doth  greatly  augment  power, 
treasure  to  their  state,  beades  the  commoii  good  in  setting 
their  poor  and  people  on  work. 

To  which  privil^es  they  add  smallness  of  custom  and  li- 
berty of  trade,  which  maketh  them  flourish,  and  their  coun- 
try so  plentiful  of  all  kind  of  coin  and  comuKxlities  where 
little  or  nothing  groweth ;  and  their  merchants  so  flourish, 
that  when  a  loss  cometh  they  scarce  feel  it. 

To  bring  this  to  pass,  they  have  many  advantages  of  us; 
the  one  is,  by  their  fashioned  ships  called  boyers,  hoybarks, 
hoys,  and  others  that  are  made  to  hold  great  bulk  of  mer- 
chandise, and  to  sail  with  a  few  men  for  profit.  For  exam^ 
pie;  though  an  English  ship  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  a 
Holland  ship,  or  any  other  of  the  petty  States  of  the  same 
burden  be  at  Dantzic,  or  any  other  place  beyond  the  seas 
or  in  England,  they  do  serve  the  merchant  better  cheap  by 
6ne  hundred  pounds  in  his  freight  than  we  ctm,  by  reason 
he  hath  but  nine  or  ten  mariners,  and  we  near  thirty ;  thus 
he  saveth  twenty  men'^s  meat  and  wages  in  a  voyage ;  and 
so  in  all  other  their  ships  according  to  their  burden,  bf 
which  means  they  are  fraghted,  wheresoever  they  come,  to 
great  profit,  whilst  'our  ships  lie  still  and  decay,  or  go  to 
Newcastle  for  coals. 

Of  this  their  smallness  of  custom,  inwards  and  outwards^ 
we  have  daily  experience ;  for  if  two  English  ships,  or  two 
of  any  other  nations  be  at  Bourdeaux,  both  laden  with  wine 
of  three  hundred  tons  apiece,  the  one  bound  for  HoUand, 
or  any  other  petty  States,  the  other  for  England,  the  me^ 
chant  shall  pay  about  nine  hundred  pounds  custom  here^ 
and  other  duties,  when  the  other  in  Holland,  or  any  oAar 
petty  States,  shall  be  cleared  for  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and 
so  in  all  other  wares  and  merchandises  accordingly,  whkb 
draws  all  nations  to  traffick  with  them ;  and  although  it  aeeotf 
but  small  duties  which  they  receive,  yet  the  multitudes  d 
all  kind  of  commodities  and  coin  that  is  brought  in  by  them* 
selves  and  others,  and  carried  out  by  themselyes  and  others, 
b  so  great,  that  they  receive  more  custom  and  duties  to  the 
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tate  by  the  greatness  of  their  commerce  in  one  year,  than 
England  doth  in  two  years;  for  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
ximmodities  are  not  spent  in  Holland,  but  vended  into 
»ther  countries,  which  maketh  all  the  country  merchants  to 
)uy  and  sell,  and  increase  ships  and  mariners  to  transport 
hem. 

My  travels  and  meaning  is  not  to  diminish  (neither  hath 
)een)  your  majesty'^s  revenues,  but  exceedingly  to  increase 
liem,  as  shall  appear,  and  yet  please  the  people,  as  in  other 
Mirts  they  do. 

Notwithstanding  their  excises  bring  them  in  great  re- 
venues, yet  whosoever  will  adventure  to  Bourdeaux  but  for 
ax  tons  of  wine,  shall  be  free  of  excise  in  his  own  house  all 
Jie  year  long;  and  this  is  done  of  purpose  to  animate  and 
ncrease  merchants  in  their  country. 

And  if  it  happen  that  a  trade  be  stopped  by  any  foreign 
lation,  which  they  heretofore  usually  had,  or  hear  of  any 
jood  trading  which  they  never  had,  they  will  hinder  others, 
ind  seek,  either  by  favour,  money,  or  force,  to  open  the  gap 
xf  traffick,  for  advancement  of  trade  amongst  themselves,  and 
employment  of  their  people. 

And  when  there  is  a  new  course  or  trade  erected,  they 
pwe  free  custom  inwards  and  outwards,  for  the  better  main* 
lenance  of  navigation,  and  encouragement  of  the  people  to 
that  business. 

Thus  they  and  others  glean  the  wealth  and  strength  from 
IS  to  themselves ;  and  these  reasons  following  procure  them 
Ins  advantage  of  us. 

1.  The  merchant  staplers  which  maketh  all  things  in 
ibundance,  by  reason  of  their  storehouses  continually  re- 
ileiiisbed  with  all  kind  of  commodities. 

2.  The  liberty  of  free  traffick  for  strangers  to  buy  and  sell 
n  Holland,  and  other  countries  and  states,  as  if  they  were 
freebom,  maketh  great  intercourse. 

3.  The  small  duties  levied  upon  merchants  draws  all  na- 
tions to  trade  with  them. 

4.  Their   fashioned  ships  continually   freighted  before 
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ours,  by  reason  of  thdr  few  mariners  and  great  bulk,  sen* 
ing  the  merchant  chei^. 

6.  Their  forwardness  to  further  all  manner  of  tndU 
ing. 

6.  Their  wonderful  employment  of  their  busses  for  fidi* 
ing,  and  the  great  returns  they  make. 

7.  Their  giving  free  custom,  inwards  and  outwards,  for 
any  new-erected  trade ;  by  means  whereof  they  have  gotten 
already  almost  the  sole  trade  into  their  hands. 

All  nations  may  buy  and  sell  freely  in  France,  and  then 
is  free  custom  outwards  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  at  whidi 
time  our  merchants  themselves  do  make  their  great  sales  cf 
English  commodities,  and  do  buy  and  lade  th^  great  bulk 
of  French  commodities  to  s^rve  for  the  whole  year;  and  in 
Rochelle  in  France  and  in  Britain,  bee  custom  all  the  jm 
long,  except  some  small  toll,  which  makes  great  traffick,  and 
maketh  them  flourish. 

In  Denmark,  to  encourage  and  enrich  the  merdiantfi 
and  to  increase  ships  and  mariners,  there  is  free  custom  all 
the  year  long  for  their  own  merchants,  except  one  moDth 
between  Bartholomew-tide  and  Michaelmas. 

The  Hanse  Towns  have  advantage  of  us,  as  Holland  snd 
other  petty  States  have,  and  in  most  things  imitate  than, 
which  makes  them  exceeding  rich  and  plentiful  of  all  kind 
of  commodities  and  coin,  and  so  strong  in  ships  and  ns- 
riners,  that  some  of  their  towns  have  near  one  thousand  sail 
of  ship& 

The  merchandises  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  East  and  West  Indies,  are  transported  most  by 
the  Hollanders,  and  other  petty  States,  into  the  east  tad 
north-east  kingdoms  of  Pomerland,  Spruceland,  Po1sb4 
Denmark,  Sweedland,  Leifland,  and  Germany,  and  tbe 
merchandises  brought  from  the  last-mentioned  kingdom^ 
being  wonderful  many,  are  likewise  by  the  HoUandas  sad 
otfier  petty  States  most  transported  into  tbe  southern  sod 
western  dominions,  and  yet  the  situation  of  Ei^land  lieA 
Aur  better  fbr  a  storehouse  to  serve  the  south-east  and  nortb- 
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east  regions  than  th^rs  doth,  and  hath  far  better  means  to 
do  it,  if  we  will  bend  our  course  for  it. 

No  sooner  a  dearth  of  fish,  wine,  or  com  here^  and  other 
merchandise,  but  forthwith  the  Embdeners,  Hamburghers, 
and  Hollanders,  out  of  their  storehouses,  lade  fifty  or  one 
hundred  ships,  or  more,  dispersing  themselves  round  about 
this  kingdom,  and  carry  away  great  store  of  cmn  and  wealth 
for  little  commodity  in  those  times  of  dearth ;  by  which 
means  they  suck  our  commonwealth  of  her  riches,  cut  down 
our  merchants,  and  decay  our  navigation ;  not  with  their 
natural  commodities,  which  grow  in  their  own  countries, 
but  the  merchandises  of  other  countries  and  kingdoms. 

Therefore  it  is  far  more  easy  to  serve  ourselves,  hold  up 
our  merchants,  and  increase  our  ships  and  mariners^  and 
strengthen  the  kingdom ;  and  not  only  keep  our  money  in 
our  own  realm,  which  other  nations  still  rob  us  of,  but 
bring  in  theirs  who  carry  ours  away^  and  make  the  bank  of 
coin  and  storehouse  to  serve  other  nations  as  well,  and  far 
better  cheap  than  they. 

Amsterdam  is  never  without  seven  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  com,  besides  the  plenty  they  daily  vend,  and 
none  of  this  groweth  in  their  own  country:  a  dearth  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  other  places, 
is  truly  observed  to  enrich  Holland  seven  years  after,  and 
fikewiae  the  petty  States. 

For  example ;  the  last  dearth,  rix  years  past,  the  Ham- 
boif^hefs,  Embdeners,  and  Hollanders,  out  of  their  store- 
bouses,  furnished  this  kingdom ;  and  from  Southampton, 
Exeter,  and  Bristol,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  they  carried  away 
Bear  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  these  parts  only  : 
dien  what  great  quantity  of  coin  was  transported  round 
diout  your  kingdom  from  every  port-town,  and  from  your 
esty  cyf  London  and  other  cities,  cannot  be  esteemed  so  little 
as  two  millions,  to  the  great  decay  of  your  kingdom  and 
impoverishing  your  people.  Discredit  to  the  company  of 
merchants,  and  dishonour  to  the  land,  that  any  nation,  that 
have  no  com  in  their  own  country  growing,  should  serve 
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this  famous  kingdom,  which  God  hath  so  enabled  within  iu 
self! 

They  have  a  continual  trade  into  this  kingdom  with  five 
or  six  hundred  ships  yearly,  with  merchandises  of  other 
countries  and  kingdoms,  and  store  them  up  in  storehouses 
here,  until  the  prices  rise  to  their  minds ;  and  we  trade  not 
with  fifty  ships  into  their  country  in  a  year,  and  the  said 
number  are  about  this  realm  every  eastern  wind,  for  the 
most  part  to  lade  coals  and  other  merchandise. 

Unless  there  be  a  scarcity,  or  dearth,  or  high  prices,  aU 
pierchants  do  forbear  that  place  where  great  impoations  are 
laid  upon  the  merchandise,  and  those  places  slenderly  ship- 
ped, ill  served,  and  at  dear  rates,  and  oftentimes  in  scardty, 
and  want  employment  for  the  people ;  and  those  petty  States 
finding  truly  by  experience,  that  small  duties  imposed  upoo 
merchandise  draw  all  traffick  unto  them,  and  free  liberty  fat 
strangers  to  buy  and  sell  doth  make  continual  mart ;  there- 
fore, whatever  excises  or  impositions  are  laid  upon  the  com- 
mon people,  yet  they  still  ease,  uphold,  and  maintain  the 
merchants  by  all  possible  means,  of  purpose  to  draw  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  Christendom  to  themselves;  where- 
by it  appeareth,  though  the  duties  be  but  small,  yet  the 
customs  for  going  out  and  coming  in  do  so  abound,  that 
they  increase  their  revenues  greatly,  and  make  profit,  plenty, 
and  employment  of  all  sorts  by  sea  and  land,  to  serve  them- 
selves and  other  nations,  as  is  admirable  to  behold:  and 
likewise  the  great  commerce  which  groweth  by  the  same 
means,  enableth  the  common  people  to  bear  their  burden 
laid  upon  them ;  and  yet  they  grow  rich  by  reason  of  the 
great  commerce  and  trade  occasioned  by  their  convement 
privileges  and  commodious  constitutions. 

There  was  an  intercourse  of  trafiick  in  Grenoa,  and  there 
was  the  flower  of  commerce,  as  appeareth  by  their  ancient 
records,  and  their  sumptuous  buildings;  for  all  nations 
traded  with  merchandise  to  them,  and  there  was  the  store- 
house of  all  Italy,  and  other  places ;  but  after  they  had  set 
a  great  custom  of  16  per  cent,  all  nations  left  trading  with 
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them,  which  made  them  give  themselves  wholly  to  usury ; 
and  at  this  day  we  have  not  three  ships  go  there  in  a  year : 
but  to  the  contrary,  the  duke  of  Florence  builded  Leghorn, 
and  set  small  custom  upon  merchandise,  and  gave  them 
great  and  pleasing  privileges,  which  hath  made  a  rich  and 
strong  city,  with  a  flourishing  state. 

Furthermore,  touching  some  particulars  needful  to  be 
considered  of,  the  mighty  huge  fishing  that  ever  could  be 
heard  of  in  the  world,  is  upon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland;  but  the  great  fishery  is  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  other  petty  States,  wherewith  they  serve 
themselves  and  all  Christendom,  as  shall  appear. 

In  four  towns  in  the  east  kingdoms  within  the  Sound, 
Quinsbrough,  [Konigsburgh],  Elbing,  Statten,  and  Dantzic, 
there  are  carried  and  vended  in  a  year  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  lasts  of  herrings,  sold  but  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen pounds  the  last,  is  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  we  none. 

Bendes,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Leifland,  Rie,  Ne- 
vill,  the  Narve,  and  other  port-towns  within  the  Sound, 
there  is  carried  and  vended  above  ten  thousand  lasts  of  her- 
rings, sold  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  the  last,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  pounds  more  yearly :  in  such 
request  are  our  herrings  there,  that  they  are  oftentimes  sold 
for  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  thirty-six  pounds  the 
last,  and  we  send  not  one  barrel  into  all  those  east  coun- 
tries. 

The  Hollanders  sent  into  Rusaa  near  fifteen  hundred 
lasts  of  herrings,  sold  about  thirty  shillings  the  barrel, 
anaounteth  to  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,  and  we  but 
about  twenty  or  thirty  lasts. 

To  Stade,  Hamborough,  Bremen,  and  Embden,  upon 
tbe  rivers  of  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Embs,  are  carried  and  vended 
of  fish  and  herrings  about  six  thousand  lasts,  sold  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  the  last,  is  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  we  none. 

Cleaveland,  Gulickland,  up  the  river  of  Rhine  to  Cullen, 
Francfort  on  the  Main,  and  so  over  all  Germany,  is  car- 
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ried  and  vended  fish  and  herrings  near  twenty-two  thou* 
sand  last,  sold  at  twenty  pounds  the  last,  is  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  poundsi  and  we  none. 

Up  the  river  of  Maiz,  Leigh,  Msestrich,  Venlow,  Zuw 
phen,  Deventer,  Campen,  Swoole,  and  all  over  Lukelandi 
is  carried  and  vended  seven  thousand  lasts  of  heningSi  sold 
at  twenty  pounds  the  last,  is  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  we  none. 

To  Guelderland,  Artois,  Hainault,  Brabant,  Ftanders, 
up  the  river  of  Antwerp,  all  over  the  archduke's  countries, 
are  carried  and  vended  between  eight  or  nine  thousand  lasti) 
sold  at  eighteen  pounds  the  last,  is  one  hundred  and  serai- 
ty  one  thousand  pounds,  and  we  none. 

The  Hollanders  and  others  carried  of  all  sorts  of  her- 
rings to  Roan  only  in  one  year,  besides  all  other  parts  of 
France,  fifty  thousand  lasts  of  herrings,  sold  at  twen^ 
pounds  the  last,  is  ten  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  we 
not  one  hundred  lasts  thither:  they  are  sold  oftentunei 
there  for  twenty,  and  four  and  twenty,  and  thirty  pounds 
the  last. 

Between  Christmas  and  Lent,  the  duties  for  fish  and  her- 
rings came  to  fifteen  thousand  crowns  at  Roan  only,  that 
year  the  queen  deceased;  sir  Thomas  Parry  was  agent 
there  then,  and  S.  Savors  his  man  knows  it  to  be  true,  who 
handled  the  business  for  pulling  down  theimpositioiia.  Hub 
what  great  sums  of  money  came  to  all  in  the  port-towns,  to 
enrich  the  French  king'^s  cofiers,  and  to  all  the  kings  sod 
states  throughout  Christendom,  to  enrich  their  coffers;  be- 
ffldes  the  great  quantity  vended  to  the  Straita,  and  the 
multitude  spent  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  there  is  Hke- 
wise  sold  for  many  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more  yeirly) 
is  necessary  to  be  remembered ;  and  the  stream  to  be  tufned 
to  the  good  of  this  kingdom,  to  whose  sea^coasta  God  obIj 
hath  sent  and  given  these  great  blessings,  and  multitude  of 
riches  for  us  to  take,  howsoever  it  hath  been  n^;lected,  IP 
the  hurt  of  this  kingdom,  that  any  nation  should  carry  awsf 
out  of  this  kingdom  yeariy  great  mass  of  money  for  fidi  taken 
in  our  seas,  and  sold  again  by  them  to  us,  which  must  neA 
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be  a  great  dishonour  to  our  nation,  and  hinderanoe  to  this 
realm. 

From  any  port-town  of  any  kingdom  within  Christen* 
doiD}  the  bridge-master,  or  wharf-master,  for  twenty  shil- 
lings a  year,  will  deliver  a  true  note  of  the  number  of  lasts 
of  herrings  brought  to  their  wharfs,  and  their  prices  com* 
monly  they  are  sold  at ;  but  the  number  brought  to  Dant* 
nc,  CuUen,  Rotterdam,  and  Enckhuysen  is  so  great,  as  it 
will  cost  three,  four,  or  five  pounds  for  a  true  note. 

The  abundance  of  com  groweth  in  the  east  kingdoms, 
but  the  great  storehouses  for  grain  to  serve  Christendom 
and  the  heathen  countries  in  the  time  of  dearth  is  in  the 
Low  Countries,  wherewith,  upon  every  occasion  of  scarcity 
and  dearth,  they  do  enrich  themselves  seven  years  after,  em- 
ploy their  people,  and  get  great  frdghts  for  their  ships  in 
other  countries,  and  we  not  one  in  that  course. 

The  mighty  vineyards  and  store  of  salt  is  in  France  and 
Spain ;  but  the  great  vintage  and  staple  of  salt  is  in  the 
Low  Countries;  and  they  send  near  one  thousand  sail  of 
flhips  with  salt  and  wine  only  into  the  east  kingdoms  yearly, 
besides  other  places,  and  we  not  one  in  that  course. 

The  exceeding  groves  of  wood  are  in  the  east  kingdoms, 
but  the  huge  piles  of  wainscot,  clapboard,  fir-deal,  masts, 
and  timber,  is  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  none  grow, 
wberevrith  they  serve  themselves  and  other  parts,  and  this 
kingdcxn,  with  those  commodities;  they  have  five  or  six 
hundred  great  long  ships  continually  using  that  trade,  and 
we  none  in  that  course. 

The  wool,  cloth,  lead,  tin,  and  divers  other  commodities, 
are  in  England ;  but  by  means  of  our  wool  and  doth  going 
out  rough,  undressed,  and  undyed,  there  is  an  exceeding 
■lanufactory  and  drapery  in  the  Low  Countries,  wherewith 
they  serve  themselves  and  other  nations,  and  advance  greatly 
the  emplojrment  of  th»r  people  at  home  and  traffidt  abroad, 
and  put  down  ours  in  foreign  parts,  where  our  merdumts 
trsde  unto,  with  our  own  commodities.  i 

We  send  into  the  east  kingdoms  yeariy  but  one  hun- 
dred ships,  and  our  trade  chiefly  dependeth  upon  three 
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towns,  Elbing,  Kingsborough,  and  Dantzic,  fen*  making 
our  sails  and  buying  their  commodities  sent  into  this  realm 
at  dear  rates,  which  this  kingdom  bears  the  burden  of. 

The  Low  Countries  send  into  the  east  kingdoms  yearly 
about  three  thousand  ships,  trading  into  every  dty  and 
port-town,  taking  the  advantage,  and  vending  their  commo- 
dities to  exceeding  profit,  and  buying  and  lading  their  ships 
with  plenty  of  those  commodities,  which  they  have  from 
every  of  those  towns  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we,  by  reason 
of  the  difference  of  the  coin,  and  their  fish  yields  ready  mo- 
ney, which  greatly  advanceth  their  traffick  and  decayeth  ours. 

They  send  into  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  from  the 
east  kingdoms  that  passeth  through  the  Sound,  and  through 
your  narrow  seas,  yearly,  of  the  east  country  commodities, 
about  two  thousand  ships,  and  we  none  in  that  course. 

They  trade  into  all  cities  and  port-towns  in  France,  and 
we  chiefly  to  five  or  six. 

They  traffick  into  every  city  and  port-town  round  about 
this  land,  with  five  or  six  hundred  ships  yearly,  and  we 
chiefly  but  to  three  towns  in  their  country,  and  but  with 
forty  ships. 

Notwithstanding  the  Low  Countries  have  as  many  ships 
and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  kt 
England  be  one,  and  build  every  year  near  one  thousand 
ships,  and  not  a  timber- tree  growing  in  their  own  oouotiji 
and  that  also  all  their  homebred  commodities  that  grow  in 
their  land  in  a  year,  less  than  one  hundred  good  ships  are 
able  to  carry  them  away  at  one  time ;  yet  they  handle  the 
matter  so  for  setting  them  all  on  work,  that  their  traffick  with 
the  Hanse  Towns  exceeds  in  shipping  all  Christendom. 

We  have  all  things  of  our  own  in  superabundance  to  in- 
crease traffick,  and  timber  to  build  ships,  and  commoditieB  of 
our  own  to  lade  about  one  thousand  ships  and  vessds  at  ooe 
time,  (besides  the  great  fishing,)  and  as  fast  as  they  bare 
made  their  voyages  might  relade  again,  and  so  year  after 
year  all  the  year  long  to  continue ;  yet  our  ships  and  ma- 
riners decline,  and  traffick  and  merchants  daily  decay. 

The  main  bulk  and  mass  of  herrings  from  whence  thej 
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liae  so  many  millions  yearly,  that  lenrich  other  kingdoms^ 
ings,  and  states  coffers,  and  likewise  their  own  people,  pro- 
aedeth  from  your  seas  and  lands,  and  the  return  of  the  com- 
lodities  and  coin  they  bring  home  in  exchange  of  fish  and 
ther  commodities  are  so  huge,  as  would  require  a  large 
iscourse  apart :  all  the  amends  they  make  us  is,  they  beat 
iS  out  of  trade  in  all  parts  with  our  own  commodities. 

For  instance,  we  had  a  great  trade  in  Russia  seventy 
ears,  and  about  fourteen  years  past  we  sent  store  of  goodly 
hips  to  trade  in  those  parts,  and  three  years  past  we  set 
lUt  but  four,  and  this  last  year  two  or  three;  but  to  the 
ontrary,  the  Hollanders  about  twenty  years  since  traded 
hither  with  two  ships  only,  yet  now  they  are  increased  to 
bout  thirty  or  forty,  and  one  of  their  ships  is  as  great  as 
wo  of  ours,  and  at  the  same  time  (in  their  troubles  there) 
hat  we  decreased,  they  increased ;  and  the  chief  commo- 
lities  they  carry  with  them  thither  is  English  cloth,  her- 
ings  taken  in  our  seas,  English  lead  and  pewter  made  of 
lur  tin,  besides  other  commodities ;  all  which  we  may  do 
letter  than  they.  And  although  it  be  a  cheap  country,  and 
he  trade  very  gainful,  yet  we  have  almost  brought  it  to 
KNight,  by  disorderly  trading,  joint-stock,  and  the  mer- 
liants  banding  themselves  one  against  another. 

And  so  likewise  we  used  to  have  eight  or  nine  great  ships 
o  go  continually  a  fishing  to  Wardhouse,  and  this  year  but 
«ie  5  and  so,  pro  ratOj  they  outgo  us  in  all  kind  of  fishing 
md  merchandising  in  all  countries,  by  reason  they  spare  no 
ost,  nor  deny  no  privileges,  that  may  encourage  advance- 
nent  of  trade  and  manufactory. 

Now  if  it  please,  and  with  your  majesty'^s  good  Uking 
itand,  to  take  notice  of  these  things,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
it  for  your  majesty^s  consideration,  which  in  all  humbleness 
[as  diity  bindeth  me)  I  do  tender  unto  your  majesty  for  the 
unfeigned  zeal  I  bear  to  the  advancement  of  your  honour  and 
profit,  and  the  general  good  of  your  subjects;  it  being  ap- 
parent, that  no  three  kingdoms  in  Christendom  can  compare 
with  your  majesty  for  support  of  trafBck,  and  continual  em- 
ployment  of  your  people  within  themselves,  having  so  many 
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great  means,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  enridi  jour  ooffien, 
multiply  your  navy,  enlarge  your  tra£Bck,  make  your  king- 
doms powerful,  and  your  people  rich ;  yet,  through  idlenes, 
they  are  poor,  wanting  employment,  many  of  your  land  and 
coast-towns  much  ruinated,  and  your  kingdom  in  need  of 
coin,  your  shipping,  traffick,  and  mariners  decayed,  wUk 
your  majesty's  neighbour  princes,  without  these  nwau, 
abound  in  wealth,  enlarge  their  towns,  increase  their  ship- 
ping, traffick,  and  mariners,  and  find  out  siich  employmeiit 
for  their  people,  that  they  are  all  advantageous  to  theb 
commonwealth,  only  by  ordaining  commodious  oonstitudooi 
in  merchandising,  and  fulness  of  trade  and  manufactory. 

God  hath  blessed  your  majesty  with  incomparable  bene- 
fits ;  as  with  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  allum,  copperas,  saSnOf 
fells,  and  divers  other  native  commodities^  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred,  and  odier  manufactories  vendiUe,  to 
the  number  of  about  one  thousand,  (as  shall  appear,)  beodei 
com,  whereof  great  quantity  of  beer  is  made,  and  QOit 
transported  by  strangers ;  as  also  wool,  whereof  much  ii 
shipped  forth  unwrought  into  doth  or  stufis,  and  dodi 
transported  undressed  and  undyed,  which  doth  empky  and 
maintain  near  fifty  thousand  people  in  foragn  parts,  your 
majesty'^s  people  wanting  the  employment  in  England,  maoy 
of  them  being  enforced  to  live  in  great  want,  and  sedc  it 
beyond  the  seas. 

Coals,  which  do  employ  hundreds  of  strangers*  ihipi 
yearly  to  transport  them  out  of  this  kingdom,  whilst  we  do 
not  employ  twenty  ships  in  that  course. 

Iron  ordnance,  which  is  a  jewel  of  great  value,  far  molt 
than  it  is  accounted,  by  reason  that  no  other  country  oould 
ever  attain  unto  it,  although  they  have  assayed  with  gmt 
charge. 

Your  majesty  hath  timber  of  your  own  for  buildiiigof 
ships,  and  commodities  plenty  to  lade  them,  whidi  eQOBi^ 
dities  other  nations  want,  yet  your  majesty^  pec^>le  dedte 
in  shipping,  traffick,  and  mariners. 

These  inconveniences  ha|qpen  by  three  causes  especially: 

1.  The  unprofitable  course  of  merchandising. 
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2.  The  want  of  course  of  full  manufactory  of  our  home- 
bred commodities. 

S.  The  undervaluing  of  our  coins,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  other  nations. 

For  instance.  The  merchant  adventurers  by  overtrading 
upon  credit,  or  with  money  taken  up  upon  exchange,  where- 
by they  lose  usually  ten  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  fifteen  or 
nxteen  per  cent,  are  enforced  to  make  sale  of  their  cloths  at 
under  rates,  or  keep  their  credit,  whereby  cloth,  being  the 
jewel  of  the  land,  is  undervalued,  and  the  merchant  in  short 
time  eaten  out. 

The  merchants  of  Ipswich,  whose  trade  for  Elbing  is 
diiefly  for  fine  cloths,  all  dyed  and  dressed  within  our  land, 
do,  for  the  most  part,  buy  their  fine  cloths  upon  time ;  and 
fay  reason  they  go  so  much  upon  credit,  they  are  enforced 
(not  being  able  to  stand  upon  their  markets)  to  sell,  giving 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  day  of  payment  for  their  cloths, 
mid  having  sold  them,  they  then  presently  sell  their  bills  so 
taken  for  cloth,  allowing  after  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  twenty  per  cent,  which  money  they  employ 
finrthwith  in  wares  at  excessive  prices,  and  lose  as  much 
more  that  way  by  that  time  their  wares  be  sold  at  home : 
thus  by  overrunning  themselves  upon  credit,  they  disable 
themselves  and  others,  enhancing  the  prices  of  foreign  com- 
modities,  and  pulling  down  the  rates  of  our  own. 

The  west^country  merchants,  that  trade  with  cloths  into 
Prmoe  or  Spain,  do  usually  employ  their  servants,  (young 
men  of  small  experience,)  who,  by  cunning  combining  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  merchants,  are  so  entrapped,  that  when 
dl  customs  and  charges  be  accounted,  their  masters  shall 
bardly  receive  their  principal  monies.  As  for  returns  out 
of  France,  their  silver  and  gold  is  so  highly  rated,  that  our 
merchants  cannot  biing  it  home,  but  to  great  loss ;  therefore 
the  French  merchants  set  higher  rates  upon  their  commo- 
Aties,  which  we  must  dther  buy  dear,  or  let  our  monies  lie 
dkad  there  a  long  time,  until  we  can  conveniently  employ 
^hesame. 

The  northern  merchants  of  York,  Hull,  and  Newcastle, 
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trade  only  in  white  kerseys  and  coloured  dozens;  and 
every  merchant,  be  his  adventure  never  so  small,  doth,  for 
the  most  part,  send  over  an  unexperienced  youth,  unfit  for 
merchandising,  which  bringeth  to  the  stranger  great  advan- 
tage, but  to  his  master  and  commonwealth  great  hinderance; 
for  they,  before  their  goods  be  landed,  go  to  the  stranger, 
and  buy  such  quantities  of  iron,  flax,  com,  and  other  com- 
modities, as  they  are  bound  to  lade  their  ships  withal,  whidi 
ships  they  engage  themselves  to  relade  within  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  and  do  give  the  price  the  merchant  stranger  ask- 
eth,  because  he  gives  them  credit,  and  lets  them  ship  away 
their  iron,  flax,  and  other  commodities;  before  they  have  sold 
their  kerseys,  and  other  commodities :  by  which  means  ex- 
traordinary dear  commodities  are  returned  into  this  realm, 
and  the  servant  also  enforced  to  sell  his  cloths  under  foot, 
and  oftentimes  to  loss,  to  keep  his  credit,  and  to  make  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  before  shipped  home,  having  some  twentf 
days  or  a  month^s  respite  to  sell  the  cloths,  and  to  give  the 
merchant  satisfaction  for  his  iron,  flax,  and  other  wares;  by 
which  extremities  our  home-bred  commodities  are  abased. 

Touching  manufhctory. 

There  have  been  about  fourscore  thousand  undressed  and 
undyed  cloths  yearly  transported. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  kingdom  hath  been  yearly 
deprived  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  within 
these  five  and  fifty  years,  which  is  near  twenty  millioDS 
that  would  have  been  gained  by  the  labour  of  poor  work- 
men in  that  time,  with  the  merchants^  gains  for  bringing  in 
dying  stuiFs,«and  return  of  cloths  dressed  and  dyed,  widi 
other  benefits  to  the  realm,  besides  exceeding  enlaiging  of 
traffick,  and  increase  of  ships  and  mariners. 

There  would  have  been  gained  in  that  time  about  three 
millions,  by  increase  of  custom  upon  commodities  returned 
for  cloths  dressed  and  dyed,  and  for  dying  stufls,  wUeb 
would  have  more  plentifully  been  brought  in  and  used  for 
the  same. 

There  hath  been  also  transported  in  that  time  yearly  hf 
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fSy  northern  and  Devonshire  kerseys,  white,  about  fifty 
•usand  cloths,  counting  three  kerseys  to  a  cloth,  whereby 
h  been  lost  about  five  millions  by  those  sorts  of  cloths  in 
t  time,  which  would  have  come  to  poor  workmen  for  their 
our,  with  the  customs  for  dying  stuffs,  and  the  people^s 
fit  for  bringing  them  in,  with  returns  of  other  commo- 
les,  and  freights  for  shipping. 

Bays  are  transported  white  into  Amsterdam,  and  there 
Dg  dressed  and  dyed  are  shipped  into  Spain,  Portugal, 
1  other  kingdoms,  where  they  are  sold  in  the  name  of 
smish  bays,  setting  their  own  town-seal  upon  them ;  so 
t  we  lose  the  very  name  of  our  homebred  commodities, 
1  other  countries  get  the  reputation  and  profit  thereof, 
mentable  it  is,  that  this  land  should  be  deprived  of  so 
oy  above-mentioned  millions,  and  that  our  native  com- 
dities  of  cloth,  ordained  by  God  for  the  natural  subjects, 
ng  so  royal  and  rich  in  itself,  should  be  driven  to  so 
eJI  advantage  of  reputation  and  profit  to  your  majesty 
1  people,  and  so  much  improved  and  intercepted  by 
mgers,  considering  that  God  hath  enabled  and  given 
jr  majesty  power  to  advance  dressing  and  dying,  and 
nsporting  of  all  your  cloths  within  a  year  or  two ;  I  speak 
uiowingly,  to  shew  how  it  may  be  done  laudably,  lawfully, 
1  approved  to  be  honourable,  feasible,  and  profitable. 
^U  the  companies  of  your  land  transport  their  cloths 
iflsed  and  dyed,  to  the  good  of  your  kingdoni,  except  the 
rchant  adventurers,  whereby  the  Eastland  and  Turkey 
ichants,  with  other  companies,  do  increase  your  majesty's 
itoms,  by  bringing  in,  and  spending  dying  stuffs,  and 
ting  your  people  on  work,  by  dressing  before  they  trans- 
rt  them;  and  they  might  increase  far  more  custom  to 
or  majesty,  and  make  much  more  profit  to  themselves  and 
IS  realm,  and  set  many  thousands  of  poor  people  more  on 
Hrk  for  dressing  and  dying,  and  likewise  employ  more 
ips  and  mariners  for  bringing  in  dying  stuffs,  were  it  not 
r  the  merchant  adventurers,  who  transport  their  cloths 
iiite,  rough,  undressed,  and  undyed,  into  the  Low  Coun- 
ies,  where  they  sell  them  to  the  strangers,  who  afterwards 
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dress,  dye,  and  stretch  them  to  such  unreasonable  lengths, 
contrary  to  our  law,  that  they  prevent  and  forestall  our 
markets,  and  cross  the  just  prohibitions  of  our  state  and 
realm,  by  their  agents  and  factors  lying  in  divers  places  with 
our  own  cloths,  to  the  great  decay  of  this  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral, and  discredit  of  our  cloths  in  parUcular. 

If  the  account  were  truly  known,  it  would  be  found  that 
they  make  not  clear  profit  only  by  doth  transported  rough, 
undressed,  and  undyed,  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but 
it  is  most  apparent  your  majesty  in  your  customs,  your 
merchants  in  their  sales  and  prices,  your  sulgects  in  their 
labours,  for  lack  of  not  dressing  and  dying,  your  ships  and 
mariners,  in  not  bringing  in  of  dying  stuffs,  and  Bpending 
of  alum,  is  hindered  yearly  near  a  miUion  of  pounds;  m 
that  trade  is  driven  to  the  great  hinderance  of  your  majeslj 
and  people,  by  permitting  your  native  commodities  to  pan 
rough,  undressed,  and  undyed,  by  the  merchant  adventurer. 

Touching  jUhmg. 

The  great  sea-business  of  fishing  doth  employ  near  twen^ 
thousand  ships  and  vessels,  and  four  hundred  thoufluid 
people  are  employed  yearly  upon  your  coast  of  En^and, 
Scotland,  and  Irdand,  with  axty  sh^  of  war,  whidi  maj 
prove  dangerous. 

The  Hollanders  only  have  about  three  thousand  shipe  to 
fish  withal,  and  fifty  thousand  people  are  employed  yearly 
by  them  upon  your  majesty's  coasts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

These  three  thousand  fishing  ships  and  vessels  of  tb 
Hollanders  do  employ  near  nine  thousand  other  ships  and 
vessels,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  move 
by  sea  and  land  to  make  proviaon  to  dress  and  transport 
the  fish  they  take,  and  return  commodities,  whereby  th^ 
are  enabled  and  do  build  yearly  one  thousand  diips  and 
vessels,  having  not  one  timber  tree  growing  in  their  ovb 
country,  nor  homebred  commodities  to  lade  ooe  hundreil 
ships,  and  yet  they  have  twenty  thousand  ships  and  vessel^ 
and  all  employed. 
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King  Henry  the  Seventh,  desirous  to  make  his  kingdoms 
powerful  and  rich,  by  increase  of  ships  and  mariners,  and 
emplojrment  of  his  people,  sent  unto  his  sea-coast  towns, 
moving  them  to  set  up  the  great  and  rich  fishing,  with  pro- 
mise to  give  them  needful  privileges,  and  to  furnish  them 
irith  loans  of  money,  if  need  were,  to  encourage  them ;  yet 
his  people  were  slack.  Now  since  I  have  traced  this  busi- 
ness, and  made  mine  endeavours  known  unto  your  majesty, 
your  noblemen,  able  merchants,  and  others,  (who,  having 
set  down  under  their  hands  for  more  assurance,)  promised 
to  disburse  large  sums  of  money  for  the  building  up  of  this 
B[reat  and  rich  large  sea-city,  which  will  increase  more 
itrength  to  your  land,  give  more  comfort,  and  do  more 
good  to  all  your  cities  and  towns,  than  all  the  companies  of 
four  kingdom,  having  fit  and  needful  privileges  for  the 
upholding  and  strengthening  of  so  weighty  and  needful  a 
banness. 

For  example;  twenty  busses  built  and  put  into  a  sea-coast 
:owii  where  there  is  not  one  ship  before,  there  must  be  to 
:arry,  recarry,  transport,  and  make  provision  for  one  buss, 
liree  ships;  likewise  every  ship  setting  on  work  thirty  se- 
veral trades  and  occupations,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
jerKHii  by  sea  and  land,  insomuch  as  three  hundred  per- 
iODS  are  not  able  to  make  one  fleet  of  nets  in  four  months 
br  one  buss;  which  is  no  small  employment 

Thus  by  twenty  busses  are  set  on  work  near  eight  thou- 
sand persons  by  sea  and  land,  and  an  increase  of  above  one 
lioiisand  mariners,  and  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  of  ships  to  be- 
oog  to  one  town,  where  none  were  before,  to  take  the  wealth 
ml  of  the  sea,  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  land,  only  by 
wing  of  twenty  busses. 

Then  what  good  one  tliousand  or  two  thousand  will  do, 
[  leave  to  your  majesty^s  consideration. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  how  necessary  fishermen  are  to 
lie  commoDwealth,  and  how  needful  to  be  advanced  and 
iheriihed,  8tc. 

1.  For  taking  God^s  blessing  out  of  the  sea  to  enrich  the 
«alm,  which  otherwise  we  lose. 
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2.  For  setting  the  people  on  work. 

3.  For  making  plenty  and  cheapness  in  the  realm. 

4.  For  increasing  of  shipping  to  make  the  land  powerful 

5.  For  a  continual  nursery  for  breeding  and  increaang 
our  mariners. 

6.  For  making  employment  of  all  sorts  of  people,  as 
blind^  lame,  and  others,  by  sea  and  land,  from  ten  or  twelve 
years  and  upwards. 

7.  For  enriching  your  majesty'^s  coffers,  by  merchandises 
returned  from  other  countries  for  fish  and  herrings. 

8.  For  the  increase  and  enabling  of  mercbants,  wbidi 
now  droop  and  daily  decay. 

Touching  the  coin. 

For  the  most  part  all  monarchies  and  free  states,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  as  Turkey,  Barbary,  France,  Poland, 
and  others,  do  hold  for  a  rule  of  never-failing  profit,  to  keep 
their  coin  at  higher  rates  within  their  own  territories  than 
it  is  in  other  kingdoms. 

TTie  causes. 

1.  To  preserve  the  coin  within  their  own  territories. 

2.  To  bring  unto  themselves  the  coin  of  foreign  prinoe& 

3.  To  enforce  merchant  strangers  to  take  their  commo- 
dities at  high  rates,  which  this  kingdom  bears  the  burden  cC 

For  instance. 

The  king  of  Barbary  perceiving  the  trade  of  ChiistiaB 
merchants  to  increase  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  Tetui0 
out  of  his  kingdoms  were  most  in  gold,  whereby  it  if» 
much  enhanced,  raised  his  ducat  (being  then  current  fa 
three  ounces)  to  four,  five,  and  six  ounces ;  neverthelett  it 
was  no  more  worth  in  England,  being  so  raised,  than  whei 
it  went  for  three  ounces. 

This  ducat,  current  for  three  ounces  in  Barbary,  ivtf 
then  worth  in  England  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  no 
more  worth,  being  rused  to  six  ounces ;  nnoe  which  time 
(adding  to  it  a  small  piece  of  gold)  he  hath  'nuaed  it  to 
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eight,  and  lastly  to  ten  ounces ;  yet  at  this  day  it  is  worth 
but  ten  shillings  and  one  penny,  notwithstanding  your  ma» 
jes^''s  late  raising  of  your  gold. 

Having  thus  raised  his  gold,  he  then  devised  to  have 
plenty  of  silver  brought  into  his  kingdom,  raised  the  royal 
of  eight,  being  but  two  ounces,  to  three  and  threepence 
halfpenny,  which  caused  great  plenty  of  silver  to  be  brought 
in,  and  to  continue  in  his  kingdom. 

France. 

The  English  Jacobus  goeth  for  three  and  twenty  shillings 
in  merchandising. 
The  French  crown  for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Also  the  king  hath  raised  his  silver  four  sous  in  the  crown. 

North  Holland. 

The  double  Jacobus  goeth  for  three  and  twenty  shillings 
sterling. 

The  English  shilling  is  there  eleven  stivers,  which  is  two 
shillings  over  in  the  pound. 

Poland, 

The  king  of  Poland  raised  his  Hungary  ducat  from 
fifty-ux  to  seventy-seven  and  an  half  Polish  groshes,  and 
the  rix-dollar  from  thirty-six  to  forty-seven  and  an  half 
groshes;  the  rix-doUar,  worth  in  Poland  forty-seven  and 
an  half  groshes,  is,  by  account,  valued  at  six  shillings  and 
Iburpence  sterling,  and  here  in  England  is  worth  but  four 
flbillings  and  sevenpence ;  the  Hungary  ducat,  seventy-seven, 
18  worth,  by  account,  in  Poland  ten  shillings  and  fourpence,. 
and  in  England  is  worth  but  seven  shillings  and  tenpence ; 
the  Jacobus  of  England,  here  current  for  twenty-two  shil-. 
lings,  in  Poland  twenty-four  shillings,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
shiUings  and  tenpence  for  the  Hungary  ducat. 

Now  to  turn  the  stream  and  riches  r^sed  by  your  ma- 
jesty^s  native  commodities  into  the  natural  channel,  from 
whence  it  hath  been  a  long  time  diverted,  may  it  please 
your  majesty  to  consider  these  points  following : 
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1.  Whether  it  be  not  fit  that  a  state-mefchant  be  settled 
within  your  dominions,  which  may  both  dispose  moie  pro- 
fitably of  the  riches  thereof,  and  encounter  pdides  of  mer- 
chant strangers,  who  now  go  beyond  us  in  all  kind  of  piio6t- 
able  merchandiang  ? 

%  Whether  it  be  not  necessary  that  your  native  comnio- 
dities  should  receive  their  full  manufactory  by  your  subject! 
within  your  dominions  ? 

8.  Whether  it  be  not  fit  the  coals  should  yield  your  ma- 
jesty and  subjects  a  better  value,  by  permitting  them  to 
pass  out  of  the  land,  and  that  they  be  in  your  subjects' 
shipping  only  transported  ? 

4f.  Whether  it  be  not  fit  your  majesty  presently  raise  your 
coin  to  as  high  rates  as  it  is  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas? 

5.  Whether  it  be  not  necessary  that  the  great  sea-buaoM 
of  fishing  be  forthwith  set  forward  ? 

If  it  please  your  majesty  to  approve  of  these  ooosiden- 
tions,  and  accordingly  to  put  them  in  a  right  couneof 
execution,  I  assure  myself  (by  Grod'^s  help)  in  short  time 
your  majesty'*s  customs,  and  the  continual  comings  into  jour 
coffers,  will  be  exceedingly  increased,  your  ships  and  ma- 
riners trebled,  your  land  and  waste  towns  (which  are  now 
run  out  of  gates)  better  replenished,  and  your  people  em- 
ployed, to  the  great  enriching  and  honour  of  your  king* 
dom,  with  the  applause,  and  to  the  comfort  of  all  your  lojfil 

subjects. 

May  it  please  your  majesty^ 

I  have  the  rather  undergone  the  piuns  to  look  into  tbeir 
policies,  because  I  have  heard  them  profess  they  hoped  to 
get  the  whole  trade  and  shipping  of  Christendom  into  thdr 
own  hands,  as  well  for  transportation,  as  otherwise,  for  the 
command  and  mastery  of  the  seas ;  to  which  end  I  find  that 
they  do  daily  increase  their  traffick,  augmenting  thdr  ship- 
ping, multiplying  their  mariners^  strength  and  wealth  in  all 
kinds,  whereat  I  have  grieved  the  more,  when  I  considcfea 
how  Grod  hath  endued  this  kingdom,  above  any  three  king* 
doms  in  Christendom,  with  divers  varieties  of  homebred 
commodities,  which  others  have  not,  and  cannot  want,  apd 
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endowed  us  with  sundry  other  means  to  continue  and  mun- 
tain  trade  of  merchandising  and  fishing  beyond  them  all, 
wh&rAy  we  might  prevent  the  deceivers,  engross  the  com- 
modities of  the  engrossers,  enrich  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
navigation,  shipping,  and  mariners,  so  as  it  would  make  all 
nations  to  vail  the  bonnet  to  England,  if  we  would  not  be 
still  wanting  to  ourselves  in  employment  of  our  people. 

Which  people  being  divided  into  three  parts,  two  parts 
of  them  are  mere  spenders  and  consumers  of  a  common- 
wealth, therefore  I  aim  at  these  p(»nts  following : 

To  allure  and  encourage  the  people  for  their  private  gain, 
to  be  all  workers  and  erectors  of  a  commonwealth. 

To  enrich  and  fill  your  majesty^s  cofiers  by  a  continual 
coming  in,  and  making  your  people  wealthy,  by  means  of 
thor  great  and  profitable  trading  and  employment. 

To  vend  our  homebred  commodities  to  far  more  repu- 
tation, and  much  more  profit  to  the  king,  the  merchant,  and 
the  kingdom. 

To  return  the  merchandises  of  other  countries  at  far 
dieaper  rates  than  now  they  are,  to  the  great  good  of  the 
realm  in  general. 

To  make  the  land  powerful  by  increasing  of  ships  and 
Doanners. 

To  make  your  people^s  takings  in  general  to  be  much 
more  every  day  than  now  they  are,  which,  by  God^s  help^ 
will  grow  continually  more  and  more,  by  the  great  con- 
HMirse  and  commerce  that  will  come  by  settled  constitutions 
md  convenient  privileges,  as  in  other  parts  they  do  by  this 
their  great  freedom  of  trade. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  done  in  other  countries  where 
nothing  groweth ;  so  that  of  nothing  they  make  great 
diings. 

Then  how  much  more  mighty  things  might  we  make, 
irhere  so  great  abundance  and  variety  of  homebred  com- 
modities and  rich  materials  grow  for  your  people  to  work 
upcm,  and  other  plentiful  means  to  do  that  withal,  which 
odier  nations  neither  have  nor  cannot  want,  but  of  neces- 
aty  must  be  furnished  from  hence  ?  and  now,  whereas  our 
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is  wild,  utterly  confiiaed,  and  out  of  fnme, 
as  at  large  ^peareth,  a  state-merchant  will  roundly  and  ef- 
fectually bring  all  the  premises  to  pass,  fill  your  havens  with 
ships,  those  ships  with  mariners,  your  kingdom  full  d 
merchants,  th^  houses  full  of  outlandish  commodities,  and 
your  coffers  full  of  coin,  as  in  other  places  they  do,  and 
f  your  people  shall  have  just  cause  to  hold  in  happy  memoiyi 

t  that  your  majesty  was  the  b^^nnar  of  so  profitable,  praise- 

worthy, and  renowned  a  w<Mrk,  bdng  the  true  philosc^her^s 
stone  to  make  your  maje^y  a  rich  and  potent  king,  and 
your  subjects  happy  people,  only  by  settling  of  a  state-mer- 
chant, whereby  your  people  may  have  fulness  of  trade  and 
manufactory,  and  yet  hold  both  honourable  and  profitable 
I  govemment,  without  breaking  of  compames. 

And  for  that  in  the  settling  of  so  w^hty  a  buaness, 
many  things  of  great  consequence  must  necessarily  fall  into 
consideration,   I  humbly  pray  that  your  majesty  may  be 
pleased  (for  the  bringing  of  this  great  service  to  light)  to 
give  me  leave  to  nominate  the  commissioners,  and  your  ma^ 
jesty  to  give  them  power  to  call  before  them  such  men  a^ 
they  shall  think  fit  to  confer  with  upon  oath,  or  otherwise;^ 
as  occadon  shall  offer;  that  the  said  commissioners,  witbi 
all  speed,  for  the  better  ^vancement  of  this  honouraU^ 
and  profitable  work,  may  prepare  and  report  the  same  unt^ 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty^s  most  loyal  and  true-hearted  subject, 

W.  RALEGEE 


VOYAGE 


FOR  THE 


DISCOVERY  OF  GUIANA. 


TO 
[HE  RIGHT  HON.  MY  SINGULAR  GOOD  LORD  AND  KINSMAN, 

CHARLES  HOWARD, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  GABTEB,  BABON  AND  COUN8BLLOB,  AND  OF  THE 
ADMIBAJL8  OF  ENGLAND  THE  MOST  BENOWNED. 

AND  TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  KNT. 

C0UN8ELL0B    IN    HEB    HtOHNE88*8    PBIVY-COUNCILS. 


X  OR  your  Honour^s  many  honourable  and  friendly  parts,  I 
liave  hitherto  only  returned  promifies ;  and  now,  for  answer 
cf  both  your  adventures,  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of 
papers  which  I  have  divided  between  your  lorddiip  and  sir 
Bbbert  Cecil,  in  these  two  respects  chiefly :  first,  for  that  it 
18  reason  that  wasteful  factors,  whoi  they  have  consumed 
mich  stocks  as  they  had  in  trust,  do  yield  some  colour  for 
the  same  in  their  account  Secondly,  for  that  I  am  assured 
^Aat  whatsoever  shall  be  done  or  written  by  me  shall  need 
A  double  protection  and  defence.  The  trial  that  I  had  of 
tioth  your  loves,  when  I  was  left  of  all,  but  of  malice  and 
revenge,  makes  me  still  presume  that  you  will  be  pleased 
l^isowing  what  Uttle  power  I  had  to  perform  ought,  and 
^e  great  advantage  of  forewarned  enemies)  to  answer  that 
^t  of  knowledge,  which  others  shall  but  object  out  of  ma- 
^<^.  In  my  more  happy  times,  as  I  did  especially  honour 
^^^  both,  so  I  found  that  your  loves  sought  me  out  in  the 
^^kest  shadow  of  adversity,  and  that  the  same  affection 
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wliidi  mtcampaaaed  mj  better  fiartmie,  floared  hoc  away  from 
me  in  mj  uuasj  misencs;  all  wliidi  thoo^  I  caanot  re- 
quite, jet  I  diall  ever  acknoviedge;  and  the  great  debt 
wliidi  I  hare  no  power  to  par,  I  can  do  no  more,  for  t 
time,  but  eonfies  to  be  doe.     It  is  tnie^  that  as  my  erron 
were  great,  ao  ther  hare  yielded  Terr  giieims  effects,  sod 
if  ought  m%ht  hare  been  deserred  in  former  times  to  have 
ooonterponed  any  part  of  ooiences,  uie  fimt  uiereos  (as  it 
seemeth)  was  long  before  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  the  deid 
stock  only  remained.     I  did  therefore,  even  in  the  winterof 
my  Efe,  midertake  these  travels,  fitter  for  bodies  less  blasted 
with  misfortunes,  for  men  of  greater  ability,  and  for  minds  of 
better  encouragement,  that  thereby,  if  it  were  possiUe,  I 
might  reoorer  but  the  moderation  of  excess,  and  the  least  tsste 
of  the  greatest  plenty  formerly  possessed.     If  I  had  known 
other  way  to  win,  if  I  had  imagined  how  greater  advoitures 
might  have  r^ained,  if  I  could  conceive  what  further  mems 
I  might  yet  use,  but  even  to  appease  so  pow^ul  a  diq)kft- 
sure,  I  would  not  doubt  but  for  one  year  more  to  hold  fiat 
my  soul  in  my  teeth  till  it  were  performed.     Of  that  litde 
remain  I  had,  I  have  wasted,  in  effect,  all  herein ;  I  bsie 
undergone  many  constructions,  I  have  been  aooompnieil 
with  many  sorrows,  with  labour,  hunger,  heat,  sicknen,  ind 
peril :  it  appeareth,  notwithstanding,  that  I  made  no  otber 
bravado  of  going  to  the  sea  than  was  meant,  and  that  I  ms 
neither  hidden  in  Cmnwall  or  elsewhere,  as  was  supposed* 
They  have  grossly  belied  me  that  forejudged  that  I  woaU 
rather  become  a  servant  to  the  Spanish  king,  than  return ; 
and  the  rest  were  much  mistaken,  who  would  have  per- 
suaded that  I  was  too  easeful  and  sensual  to  undertake  i 
journey  of  so  great  travel.     But  if  what  I  have  done  ^^ 
ceive  the  gracious  construction  of  a  painful  plgrimage,  and 
purchase  the  least  remisnon,  I  shall  think  all  too  little,  and 
that  there  were  wanting  to  the  rest  many  miseries :  but  if 
both  the  times  past,  the  present,  and  what  may  be  in  die: 
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re,  do  all,  by  one  grain  of  gall,  continue  in  an  eternal 
He,  I  do  not  then  know  whether  I  should  bewail  myself 
r  for  my  too  much  travel  and  expense,  or  condemn 
ilf  for  doing  less  than  that  which  can  deserve  nothing. 
a  myself  I  have  deserved  no  thanks^  for  I  am  returned 
ggar,  and  withered ;  but  that  I  might  have  bettered 
xx>r  estate,  it  shall  appear  by  the  following  Discourse, 
lad  not  only  respected  her  majesty^s  future  honour  and 
s.  It  became  not  the  former  fortune  in  which  I  once 
,  to  go  journeys  of  picory  ;  and  it  had  sorted  ill  with 
>ffices  of  honour,  which,  by  her  majesty^s  grace,  I  hold 
day  in  England,  to  run  from  cape  to  cape,  and  from 
i  to  place,  for  the  pillage  of  ordinary  prizes.  Many 
s  since  I  had  knowledge,  by  relation,  of  that  mighty, 

and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,  and  of  that  great  and 
m  city  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado,  and  the 
rals  Manoa ;  which  city  was  conquered,  reedified,  and 
"ged  by  a  younger  son  of  Guainacapa,  emperor  of 
I,  at  such  time  as  Francisco  Pazaro  and  others  con- 
ed the  said  empire  from  his  two  elder  brethren  Guascar 
Atabalipa,  both  then  contending  for  the  same,  the  one 
g  favoured  by  the  Orciones  of  Cuzco,  the  other  by  the 
lie  of  Caximalca.  I  sent  my  servant,  Jacob  Whiddon, 
^ear  before,  to  get  knowledge  of  the  passages,  and  I  had 
3  light  from  captain  Parker,  sometime  my  servant,  and 

attending  on  your  lordship,  that  such  a  place  there 
to  the  southward  of  the  great  bay  of  Charuas,  or  Gua- 

;  but  I  found  that  it  was  six  hundred  miles  further  off 

they  supposed,  and  many  other  impediments  to  them 
Down  and  unheard.  After  I  had  displanted  don  An- 
3  de  Berreo,  who  was  upon  the  same  enterprise,  leaving 
ships  at  Trinedado,  at  the  port  called  Curiapan,  I  wan- 
id  four  hundred  miles  into  the  said  country  by  land  and 
r;  the  particulars  I  will  leave  to  the  follovnng  'Dis- 
■se.     The  country  hath  more  quantity  of  gold,  by  ma- 
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mfiDld,  than  the  best  parts  of  the  ladBes  or  Peru;  all  or 
nioat  of  the  kingi  of  the  borders  are  ahead j  become  ha 
nm^atfs  iinnaln,  and  seem  to  denre  nothing  more  than  ha 
maieaty'^s  protection,  and  the  return  of  the  Englirfi  natioBi 
It  hath  another  ground  and  aamance  of  riches  and  g^ 
than  the  Tojages  of  the  West  Indies,  and  an  easer  waj  to 
iuTade  the  best  parts  thereof  than  by  the  common  oootr. 
The  king  of  Spain  is  not  so  hnpoferidied  by  taking  three 
or  finir  port-towns  in  America  as  we  suppose,  nather  are  ttie 
riches  of  Peru,  or  Nueva  Eqpania,  so  left  bj  the  seaF«dc^ai 
it  can  be  easil j  washed  awaj  with  a  great  flood,  or  spriif^ 
tide,  or  left  dry  upon  the  sands  on  a  low  ebb.     The  port* 
towns  are  few,  and  poor  in  reelect  of  the  rest  withm  tbe 
land,  and  are  <^  little  defence,  and  are  only  rich  wfaeo  tbe 
fleets  are  to  receive  the  treasure  for  Spain ;  and  we  migiiit 
think  the  Spaniards  very  ample^  having  so  many  hones 
and  slaves,  if  they  could  not,  upon  two  days^  wamin^ciny 
all  the  gold  they  have  into  the  land,  and  far  oiougii  bom 
the  reach  of  our  footmen,  especially  the  Indies,  being  (ssil 
is  for  the  most  part)  so  mountainous,  so  full  of  woodi» 
rivers,  and  marshes.     In  the  port-towns  <^  the  province  of 
Vensuello,  as  Cumana,  Goto,  and  S.  Jago,  (whereof  Cors 
and  S.  Jago  were  taken  by  captun  Preston,  and  Cumsaa 
and  S.  Josephus  by  us,)  we  found  not  the  value  ctf  one  rial^ 
of  plate  in  dther ;  but  the  dties  of  Barquiameta,  Yalenlift^ 
S.  Sebastian,  Cororo,  S.  Lucia,  All^una,  Marecabo, 
Truxillo,  are  not  so  easily  invaded ;  ndther  doth  the 
ing  of  those  on  the  coast  impoverish  the  king  of  Spun  umj 
one  ducat ;  and  if  we  sack  the  river  <^  Hache,  S.  Martitfy 
and  Cartagena,  which  are  the  ports  of  Nuevo  Rejmo  tMtd 
Popayan ;  there  are  besides  within  the  land,  which  are  in- 
deed rich  and  pbpulous,  the  towns  and  cities  ci  Meiid% 
Lagrita,  S.  Christophero,  the  great  cities  €i  Pampdoae^ 
S.  Fe  de  Bogota,  Tunia,  and  Mozo^  where  theeraeralds  ne 
found,  the  towns  and  cities  of  Moriquito,  Velis,  la  Villa  de 
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jeiksLf  Palma,  Unda,  Angustura,  the  great  city  of  Timana, 
['ocaima,  S.Aguila,  Pasto,  Juago,  the  great  city  of  Po- 
•yan  itself,  Los  Remedios,  and  the  rest.  If  we  take  the 
orts  and  villages  within  the  bay  of  Vraba,  in  the  kingdom 
r  rivers  of  Dariena  and  Caribana,  the  cities  and  towns  of 
L  Juan  de  Roydas,  of  Cassaris,  of  Antiocha^  Caramanta, 
!!aliy  and  Auserma,  have  gold  enou^  to  pay  the  king  part, 
ad  are  not  easily  invaded  by  the  way  of  the  ocean ;  or  if 
fombre  de  IXos  and  Panama  be  taken,  in  the  province  of 
!astillo  de  Oro,  and  the  villages  upon  the  rivers  of  Genu 
ad  Chagre.  Peru  hath  besides  those,  and  besides  the 
lagnificent  cities  of  Quito  and  Lima,  so  many  islands, 
orts,  dties,  and  mines,  as  if  I  should  name  them  with  the 
Bit,  it  would  seem  incredible  to  the  reader ;  of  all  which, 
ecause  I  have  written  a  particular  treatise  of  the  West 
ndies,  I  will  omit  their  repetition  at  this  time,  seeing  that 
I  the  said  treatise  I  have  anatomized  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
iwns,  as  well  of  Nicaragua,  Jucata,  Nueva  Espanna,  and 
be  islands,  as  those  of  the  inland,  and  by  what  means  they 
lay  be  best  invaded,  as  far  as  my  mean  judgment  can 
onoprehend.  But  I  hope  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  a 
ray  found  to  answer  every  man'*s  longing,  a  better  Indies 
or  her  majesty  than  the  king  of  Spain  hath  any ;  which,  if 
t  dball  please  her  highness  to  undertake,  I  shall  most  will- 
ng^y  end  the  rest  of  my  days  in  following  the  same.  If  it 
M  left  to  the  spoil  and  sackage  of  common  persons ;  if  the 
o?e  and  service  of  so  many  nations  be  despised,  so  great 
"xbes,  and  so  mighty  an  empire  refused,  I  hope  her  majesty 
^  yet  take  my  humble  desire,  and  my  labour  therein,  in 
SiMous  part,  which  if  it  had  not  been  in  respect  of  her 
l^ness^s  future  honour  and  riches,  I  could  have  laid  hands 
ttid  ransomed  many  of  the  kings  and  cassiqui  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  have  had  a  reasonable  proportion  of  gold  for  their 
edemption  ;  but  I  have  chosen  rather  to  bear  the  burden 
r  poverty  than  reproach  ;  and  rather  to  endure  a  second 
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.travel,  and  the  chances  thereof,  than  to  have  defiiced  an  en- 
terprise of  so  great  assurance,  until  I  knew  whether  it 
pleased  God  to  put  a  disposition  in  her  princely  and  royal 
heart,  either  to  follow  or  foreslow  the  same.  I  will  there- 
fore leave  it  to  His  ordinance  that  hath  only  power  in  all 
things,  and  do  humbly  pray  that  yonr  honours  will  excuse 
such  errors  as,  without  the  defence  of  art,  overrun  in  eveij 
part  the  following  Discourse,  in  which  I  have  neither  stu- 
died phrase,  form,  nor  fashion ;  and  that  you  ^1  be  pleased 
to  esteem  me  as  your  own,  (thou^  overdeariy  bought,) 
and  I  shall  ever  renudn  ready  to  do  you  all  honour  and 
service. 

W.R. 


i 


TO 

THE    READER. 


SECAUSE  there  have  been  divers  opinions  conceived  of 
le  gold  ore  brought  from  Guiana,  and  for  that  an  alder- 
lan  of  London,  and  an  officer  of  her  majesty^s  mint,  hath 
iren  out  that  the  same  is  of  no  price ;  I  have  thought  good 
f.  the  addition  of  these  lines  to  ^ve  answer  as  well  to  the 
id  malicioiis  slander  as  to  other  objections.  It  is  true, 
lat  wbile  we  abode  at  the  island  of  Trinedado,  I  was  in- 
rmed  by  an  Indian,  that  not  far  from  the  port  where  we 
ichored  there  were  found  certain  mineral  stones  which 
ley  esteemed  to  be  gold,  and  were  thereunto  persuaded 
te  rather,  for  that  they  had  seen  both  English  and  French- 
en  gather  and  embark  some  quantities  thereof.  Upon  this 
kelihood  I  sent  forty  men,  and  gave  order  that  each  one 
lould  bring  a  stone  of  that  mine,  to  make  trial  of  the 
oodness ;  which  being  performed,  I  assured  them  at  their 
eium  that  the  same  was  marcasite,  and  of  no  riches  or 
^ue :  notwithstanding,  divers,  trusting  more  to  their  own 
iense  than  to  my  opinion,  kept  of  the  said  marcasite,  and 
lave  tried  thereof,  mnce  my  return,  in  divers  places.  In 
Buiaoa  itself  I  never  saw  marcasite,  but  all  the  rocks, 
noountains,  all  stones  in  the  pisuns,  in  woods,  and  by  the 
rivers^  sides,  are  in  effect  thorough  shining,  and  appear  mar- 
^^dlous  rich  ;  which  being  tried  to  be  no  marcasite,  are  the 
t^ue  ngns  of  rich  minerals,  but  are  no  other  than  el  madre 
^qrOf  (as  the  Spaniards  term  them,)  which  is  the  mother 
^  gold,  or,  as  it  is  said  by  others,  the  scum  of  gold :  of 
Kvers  sorts  of  these  many  of  my  company  brought  also  into 
Biigland,  every  one  taking  the  fairest  for  the  best,  which  is 
^  general.  For  mine  own  part,  I  did  not  countermand 
^y  man'*s  desire  or  opinion ;  and  I  could  have  afforded 
^em  Uttle,  if  I  should  have  denied  them  the  pleasing  of 
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thor  ofwn  fimcies  tberon;  but  I  was  reaolved  that  goU 
miist  be  (oandj  dtber  in  gnbtt  aepsnte  finom  the  stone,  (as 
it  is  in  most  of  aD  the  rirers  in  Gtnana,)  or  dse  in  a  kind  of 
bard  stoocy  vbkb  we  call  the  white  spar,  ct  which  I  saw 
Arers  failk»  and  in  sundir  places,  but  had  neither  time,  nor 
men,  nor  instruments  fit  to  labour.     Near  unto  one  of  the 
rireis  I  found  of  the  said  white  spar,  or  flint,  a  vety  great 
fidge,  or  bank,  which  I  endeavoured  to  break  bj  all  the 
means  I  could,  becaiwe  there  appeared  on  the  outside  aooe 
small  grans  of  gold ;  but  finding  no  means  to  work  the 
same  upon  the  upper  part,  spfking  the  aides  and  circuit  of 
the  aid  rock,  I  found  a  dift  in  the  same,  finom  whence  with 
daggers,  and  with  the  head  of  an  axe,  we  got  out  aoBie 
small  quantity  thereof ;  of  which  kind  ctf  white  stone  (where- 
in goU  is  engendered)  we  saw  dirers  hills  and  rocka  in 
ererr  part  of  Guiana  wherein  we  travelled.     Of  this  thov 
hath  been  made  many  trials ;  and  in  London  it  was  fiift 
assayed  by  master  Westwood,  a  refiner  dwelling  in  Wood- 
street,  and  it  held  after  the  rate  ctf  1£,000  or  13,000  pouadt 
a  too.    Another  sort  was  afterward  tried  by  master  Btilmar 
and  master  Dimoke,  assay-master,  and  it  held  after  the  rate 
of  23,000  pounds  a  ton.     Thoie  was  some  <^  it  again  tiied 
by  master  Fdmer,  comptroller  of  the  mint,  and  master  Si- 
moke  in  Gotdsmith^s  hall,  and    it  hdd  after  the  nUe  of 
26^00  pounds  a  ton.     There  was  also  at  the  sametiDe^ 
and  by  the  same  persons,  a  trial  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
said  mine,  which  held  eight  pounds  six  ounces  weight  d 
gold  in  the  hundred ;  there  was  likewise,  at  the  same  Wtt 
a  trial  made  <^  an  image  of  copper  made  in  Guiana,  wUek 
held  a  third  part  gold,  besides  divers  trials  made  in  the 
countrik',  and  by  others  in  London :  but  because  there  caflK 
c^illwith  the  good,  and  bdike  the  said  alderman  was  not  (V^ 
sented  with  the  best,  it  hath  pleased  him  therefore  to  acaa- 
dal  all  the  rest,  and  to  deface  the  enterprise  as  mudi  asio 
him  lieth.     It  hath  also  been  concluded  by  divers,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  such  ore  in  Guiana,  and  the  same  db- 
covered,  that  I  would  have  brought  home  a  greater  quan- 
tity thereof.     Fir^  I  was  not  bound  to  satisfy  any  manof 
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the  quantity  but  such  only  as  adventured,  if  any  store  had 
been  returned  thereof;  but  it  is  very  true,  that,  had  all  their 
mountains  been  of  massy  gold,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
have  made  any  longer  stay  to  have  wrought  the  same :  and 
whosoever  hath  seen  with  what  strength  of  stone  the  best 
gold  ore  is  environed,  he  will  not  think  it  easy  to  be  had 
out  in  heaps,  and  especially  by  us,  who  had  neither  men, 
instruments,  nor  dme  (as  it  is  said  before)  to  perform  the 
same.  There  were  on  this  discovery  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred persons,  who  can  all  witness,  that  when  we  passed  any 
branch  of  the  river  to  view  the  land  within,  and  stayed  from 
our  boats  but  six  hours,  we  were  driven  to  wade  to  the 
eyes  at  our  return  ;  and  if  we  attempted  the  same  the  day 
following,  it  was  impossible  either  to  ford  it  or  to  swim  it, 
both  by  reason  of  the  swiftness,  and  also  for  that  the  bor- 
ders were  so  pestered  with  fast  woods,  as  neither  boat  nor 
OMUi  could  find  place  either  to  land  or  to  embark ;  for  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  it  is  impossible  to 
navigate  any  of  those  rivers,  for  such  is  the  fury  of  the 
current,  and  there  are  so  many  trees  and  woods  overflown, 
as  if  any  boat  but  touch  upon  any  tree  or  stake,  it  is  im- 
possible to  save  any  one  person  therein :  and  ere  we  departed 
the  land  it  ran  with  that  swiftness,  as  we  drove  down,  most 
commonly  against  the  wind,  little  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  a  day.  Besides,  our  vessels  were  no  other  than  wher- 
ries, one  little  barge,  a  small  cock-boat,  and  a  bad  galliota, 
which  we  framed  in  haste  for  that  purpose  at  Trinedado, 
and  those  little  boats  had  nine  or  ten  men  apiece,  with  ail 
their  victuals  and  arms.  It  is  further  true,  that  we  were 
aboat  four  hundred  miles  from  our  ships,  and  had  been  a 
Biooth  from  them ;  which  also  we  left  weakly  manned  in  an 
open  road,  and  had  promised  our  return  in  fifteen  days. 
Others  have  devised,  that  the  same  ore  was  had  from  Bar- 
hujj  and  that  we  carried  it  with  us  into  Guiana  :  surely  the 
angularity  of  that  device  I  do  not  well  comprehend ;  for 
mine  own  part,  I  am  not  so  much  in  love  with  these  long 
voyages,  as  to  devise  thereby  to  cozen  myself,  to  lie  hard,  to 
fiune  worse,  to  be  subjected  to  perils,  to  diseases,  to  ill  sa- 
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TOUTS,  to  be  parched  and  withered,  and  vrithal  to  sustun 
the  care  and  labour  of  swk  an  aiterprise,  except  the  same 
had  more  comfort  than  the  fetdiing  €t  marcasite  in  Guiana, 
or  buying  of  gold  ore  in  Barbery.     But  I  hope  the  better 
aort  will  judge  me  by  themselves,  and  that  the  way  of  decek 
is  not  the  way  €t  honour  or  good  opinion.     I  have  hanein 
cDBsumed  mudi  time  and  many  crowns,  and  I  had  no  other 
respect  or  desire  than  to  serve  her  majesty  and  my  country 
thcxeby.     If  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  of  like  belief  to 
dieae  detractors,  we  should  little  have  feared  or   doubted 
their  attempts,  wherewith  we  now  are  daily  threatened:  but 
if  we  now  consider  of  the  actions  both  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  had  the  maidenhead  oi  Poru,  and  the  abundant  trea- 
sures of  Atabalipa,  together  with  the  afiairs  <^  the  Spaairii 
king  BOW  living,  what  territories  he  hath  purdiased,  what 
he  hath  added  to  the  acts  €si  his  predecessors,  how  muj 
kingdoms  he  hath  endangered,  how  many  armies,  garrisoai, 
and  navies  he  hath  and  doth  maintain;  the  great  ham 
which  he  hath  repmred,  as  in  88  above  one  hundred  Bui  d 
great  ships,  with  thdr  artillery,  and  that  no  year  is  leaa  un- 
fortunate, but  that  many  vessels,  treasures,  and  people  are 
devoured;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  b^nneth  again, 
Kke  a  storm,  to  threaten  shipwreck  to  us  all ;  we  shall  find 
that  these  ahiBties  rise  not  from  the  trades  ctf  sacks  aad 
Seville  oranges,  nor  from  ought  else  that  either  Spain,  t(t 
tugaU  or  any  o(  his  other  provinces  produce :  it  is  bis  b- 
dian  gold  that  endangereth  and  disturbeth  all  the  natioax' 
Europe ;  it  purchaseth  intelligence,  creepeth  into  counA 
and  setteth  bound  loyalty  at  liberty  in  the  greatest  mooff* 
dues  of  Europe.     If  the  Spanish  king  can  keep  us  fro* 
foreign  enterprises,  and  from  the  impeachment  of  hb  trader 
either  by  oflfer  of  invasion,  or  by  besi^;ing  us  in  BriM 
Ireland,  or  dsewhore,  he  hath  then  brought  the  work  of  our 
peril  in  great  forwardness.     Those  princes  which  abound  is 
treasure  have  great  advantages  ov«*  the  rest,  if  they  ob/^ 
constrain  them  to  a  defmdsive  war,  where  they  are  drives 
once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  cast  lots  tot  their  own  garmeots; 
and  from  such  shall  all  trades  and  intercourse  be  takd 
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away,  to  the  general  loss  and  impoverifhrnent  of  the  king- 
dom and  commonweal  so  reduced.  Beades,  when  men  are 
constrained  to  fight,  it  hath  not  the  same  hope  as  when  they 
are  pressed  and  encouraged  by  the  desire  of  spoil  and 
riches.  Further,  it  is  to  be  doubted  how  those,  that  in  time 
of  victory  seem  to  affect  their  neighbouring  nations,  will  re- 
main after  the  first  view  of  misfortunes,  or  ill  success ;  to 
trust  also  to  the  doubtfulness  of  a  battle  is  but  a  fearful  and 
uncertain  adventure,  seeing  therein  fortune  is  as  likely  to 
prevail  as  virtue.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  allege  all  that 
might  be  said,  and  therefore  I  will  thus  conclude :  that  what* 
soever  kingdom  shall  be  enforced  to  defend  itself  may  be 
oompared  to  a  body  dangerously  diseased,  which  for  a  season 
may  be  preserved  with  vulgar  medicines,  but  in  a  short 
dme,  and  by  little  and  little,  the  same  must  needs  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  be  dissolved.  I  have  therefore  laboured  all 
my  life,  both  according  to  my  small  power  and  persuasion,  to 
advance  all  those  attempts  that  might  either  promise  return 
of  profit  to  ourselves,  or  at  least  be  a  let  and  impeachment  to 
the  quiet  course  and  plentiful  trades  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
who,  in  my  weak  judgment,  by  such  a  war  were  as  easily 
endangered  and  brought  from  his  powerfulness  as  any  prince 
in  Europe,  if  it  be  considered  from  how  many  kingdoms 
and  nations  his  revenues  are  gathered,  and  those  so  weak  in 
thm  own  beings,  and  so  far  severed  fi'om  mutual  succour. 
But  because  such  a  preparation  and  resolution  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for  in  haste,  and  that  the  time  which  our  enemies 
embrace  cannot  be  had  again  to  advantage,  I  will  hope  that 
these  provinces,  and  that  empire  now  by  me  discovered, 
shall  suffice  to  enable  her  majesty,  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
widi  no  less  quantities  of  treasure  than  the  king  of  Spain 
hath  in  all  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  which  he  possesseth ; 
which  if  the  same  be  considered  and  foUowed,  ere  the  Span- 
iards reinforce  the  same,  and  if  her  majesty  will  undertake 
it,  I  will  be  contented  to  lose  her  highnesses  favour  and 
good  opinion  for  ever,  and  my  life  withal,  if  the  same  be 
not  found  rather  to  exceed  than  to  equal  whatsoever  is  in 
this  Discourse  promised  or  declared.     I  will  now  refer  the 
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to  the  foUoving  Discotmey  whh  the  hope  that  the 
perilous  and  chai]geafale  Ubours  and  endeavoun  of  such  as 
therefaj  seek  the  profit  and  haoour  of  her  majesty  and  the 
Eng&sfa  natiao,  shall  br  men  of  qoaUt  j  and  virtue  reoeire 
sutA  ooBstmctiiao  and  good  aoceptanoe,  as  themselves  would 
look  to  be  ig»aidtd  vithal  in  the  like 
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DISCOVERY  OF  GUIANA. 


LJn  Thursday  the  sixth  of  February,  in  the  year  1696, 
we  departed  England,  and  the  Sunday  following  had  sight 
of  the  north  cape  of  Spain,  the  wind  for  the  most  part  con- 
tinuing prosperous :  we  passed  in  sight  of  the  Burlings  and 
the  rock,  and  so  onwards  for  the  Canaries,  and  fell  in  with 
Fuerte  Ventura  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month,  where  we 
spent  two  or  three  days,  and  relieved  our  companies  with 
some  fresh  meat.  From  thence  we  coasted  by  the  Gran  Ca- 
naria,  and  so  to  Teneriffe,  and  stayed  there  for  the  Lyon'^s 
Whelp,  your  lordship^s  ship,  and  for  captain  Amys  Preston, 
and  the  rest :  but,  when  after  seven  or  eight  days  we  found 
them  not,  we  departed,  and  directed  our  course  for  Trine- 
dado  with  mine  own  ship,  and  a  small  bark  of  captain 
Cro68''8  only ;  (for  we  had  before  lost  sight  of  a  small  gallego 
ob  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  came  with  us  fi'om  Plymouth.) 
We  arrived  at  Trinedado  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
casting  anchor  at  point  Curiapan,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Punto  de  Gallo,  which  is  situate  in  eight  degrees,  or  there- 
abouts :  we  abode  there  four  or  five  days,  and  in  all  that 
time  we  came  not  to  the  speech  of  any  Indian  or  Spaniard. 
On  the  coast  we  saw  a  fire  as  we  sailed  from  the  point 
Carao  towards  Curiapan,  but  for  fear  of  the  Spaniards  none 
durst  come  to  speak  with  us :  I  myself  coasted  it  in  my 
barge  close  aboard  the  shore,  and  landed  in  every  cove,  the 
better  to  know  the  island,  while  the  ships  kept  the  channel. 
Prom  Curiapan,  after  a  few  days,  we  turned  up  north-east, 
to  recover  that  place  which  the  Spaniards  call  Puerto  de 
OB  Hispauioles,  and  the  inhabitants  Couquerabia ;  and  as 
tWfore,  (revictualling  my  barge,)  I  left  the  ships,  and  kept  by 
the  shore,  the  better  to  come  to  speech  with  some  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  and  also  to  understand  the  rivers,  watering- 
places,  and  ports  of  the  island,  which  (as  it  is  rudely  done) 
my  purpose  is  to  send  your  lordship  after  a  few  days. 
From  Curiapan  I  came  to  a  port  and  seat  of  Indians  called 
Parico,  where  we  found  a  besU-witer  rivcri  but  A^  no 
people.  From  thence  I  rowed  to  another  port,  called  by 
the  naturals  Piche,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Tierra  de  Brea. 
In  the  way  between  both  were  divers  little  brooks  of  fresh 
water,  and  one  sail  river  that  had  store  of  oysters  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  were  very  salt  and  Wdl  tasted: 
all  their  oysters  grow  upOn  those  boughs  and  sprays,  and 
not  on  the  groutid  ;  the  like  is  commonly  seen  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  elsewhere.  This  tree  is  described  by  Andrei 
Thevet  in  his  French  Antartic,  and  the  form  figured  in  \ik 
book  as  a  plant  very  strange,  and  by  Pliny  in  his  twdfth 
book  of  his  Natural  History ;  but  in  this  island^  as  also  in 
Guiana,  there  are  very  many  of  them. 

At  this  point,  called  Tierra  de  Brea,  or  Piche,  tb^re  is 
that  abundance  of  stone  pitch  that  all  the  ships  of  thewixM 
may  be  therewith  loaden  from  thence ;  and  we  made  trial  of 
it  in  trimming  our  ships  to  be  most  excellent  good,  and 
mclteth  not  with  the  sun  as  the  pitch  of  Norway,  and  theRi> 
fore  for  ships  trading  to  the  south  parts  very  profitable^ 
From  thence  we  went  to  the  mountain  fobt  called  Annape- 
rima,  and  so  passing  the  river  Carone,bn  which  the  Spamih 
city  was  seated,  we  met  with  our  shipd  at  Puerto  de  ks 
Hispanioles,  or  Conquerabia. 

This  island  of  Trinedado  hath  the  form  of  a  sheep-hook^ 
and  is  but  narrow ;  the  north  part  is  very  mountainous,  the 
soil  is  very  excellent,  and  will  bear  sugar,  ginger,  or  any 
other  commodity  that  the  Indies  yield.  It  hath  store  df 
deer,  wild  porks,  fruits,  fish,  and  fowl :  it  hath  ^so  for 
bread  sufficient  mais,  cassavi,  and  of  those  roots  and  fniitt 
which  are  common  every  where  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
hath  divers  beasts  which  the  Indies  have  not.  The  SfUBf 
iards  confessed  that  they  found  grains  of  gold  in  some  of 
the  rivers,  but  they,  having  a  purpose  to  enter  Guiana,  (th< 
magazine  of  all  rich  metals,)  cared  not  to  qpend  time  in  the 
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earch  thereof  aiiy  further.  This  islaiid  is  called  by  the 
leople  thereof  Cairi,  and  in  it  are  divers  nations;  those 
dbout  Parico  are  called  laio,  those  at  Punto  Carao  are  of 
he  Arwacas,  and  between  Carao  and  Guriapan  ihey  are 
ailed  Salvaios ;  between  Carao  and  Punto  Galera  lire  the 
^epoios,  and  those  about  the  Spanish  city  term  theinselves 
Tarinepagotos.  Of  the  rest  of  the  nations,  ahd  of  other 
lorts  and  rivers,  I  leave  to  speak  here,  being  impertinent  to 
ny  purpose,  and  mean  to  describe  them  as  they  kre  sitiiate 
D  the  particular  plot  and  description  of  the  island^  three 
MOts  wiiereof  I  coasted  with  my  barge,  the  better  to  set 
t  down  right. 

Meeting  with  the  ships  at  Puerto  de  los  Hispanioles,  we 
iokind  at  the  landing  place  a  company  of  Spaniards  ^b 
:ept  a  guard  at  tlie  descent,  and  they  offering  a  sign  of 
Riaoe,  I  sent  captain  Whiddoh  to  spieak  with  them,  whom 
ifterward,  to  my  great  grief,  I  left  buried  in  the  said  island^ 
Iter  my  return  froih  Guiana,  being  a  man  most  honest  and 
dUiant.  The  Spiemiards  seemed  to  be  desirous  to  trade  with 
n^  and  to  enter  into  terms  of  peace,  more  for  doubt  of  their 
nm  strength  than  for  ought  else;  and  in  the  end,  updn 
liedge,  some  of  them  came  aboard :  the  saime  evening  the^ 
Inle  aho  aboard  us,  in  a  small  canoe,  two  Indians,  the  one 
if  them  being  a  cassique,  or  lord  of  people  called  Cantyman, 
rho  had  the  year  before  been  with  captain  Whiddoh,  and 
fas  of  his  acquaintance.  By  this  Cantyman  we  undeirstood 
wbkt  strength  the  Spaniards  had,  how  far  it  was  to  their 
sityj  and  of  don  Antonio  de  Berreo  the  governor,  who  was 
and  to  be  slain  in  his  second  attempt  of  Guiana^  but  was 
ibC 

While  we  remained  at  Puerto  de  los  Hispanioles  soiine 
Spaniards  came  aboatd  us  to  buy  linen  of  the  company,  and 
Ridbi  other  things  as  they  wanted,  and  also  to  view  our  ships 
md  company,  all  which  I  entertained  kindly,  and  feasted 
ifter  our  manner ;  by  means  whereof  I  learned  of  one  and 
amther  as  much  of  the  estate  of  Guiana  as  I  cduld,  or  as 
hey  knew,  for  those  poor  soldiers  having  been  many  years 
ritliout  wine,  a  few  draughts  made  thefm  merry;  in  wUth 
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mood  they  vaunted  of  Guiana,  and  ct  the  ricbeB  thereof, 
and  all  what  they  knew  oi  the  ways  and  passages^  myadf 
fleeming  to  purpose  nothing  less  than  the  entrance  or  dis- 
covery thereof;  but  bred  in  them  an  opimon  that  I  was 
bound  only  tar  the  relief  <^  those  English  which  I  hiui 
planted  in  Virginia,  whorec^  the  bruit  was  come  among  them, 
wUch  I  had  performed  in  my  return,  if  extremity  <^  wea- 
ther had  not  forced  me  from  the  said  coast. 

I  found  oocanons  of  stajring  in  this  place  for  two  causes: 
the  one  was  to  be  revenged  of  Berreo,  who  the  year  before 
betrayed  eight  of  captain  Whiddon^s  men,  and  took  tbem 
while  he  departed  from  them  to  seek  the  £.  Bonaventure, 
which  arrived  at  Trinedado  the  day  before  from  the  East 
Indies ;  in  whose  absence  Berreo  sent  a  canoe  aboard  the 
pinnace,  only  with  Indians  and  dogs,  inviting  the  company 
to  go  witl^  them  into  the  woods  to  kill  a  deer,  who,  like  wise 
men  in  the  absence  of  th&r  detain,  followed  the  Indians; 
but  were  no  sooner  one  harquebuss  shot  from  the  shore, 
but  Berreo^s  soldiers  lying  in  ambush  had  them  all,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  given  his  word  to  captain  Whiddon  thst 
they  should  take  water  and  wood  safely :  the  other  cause 
of  my  stay  was,  for  that,  by  discourse  with  the  Spaniards,  I 
daily  learned  more  and  more  of  Guiana,  of  the  rivers  and 
passages,  and  of  the  enterprise  of  Berreo,  by  what  means  or 
fault  he  failed,  and  how  he  meant  to  prosecute  the  same. 

While  we  thus  spent  the  time,  I  was  assured  by  another 
casuque  of  the  north  side  of  the  island,  that  Berreo  had 
sent  to  Marguerita  and  to  Cumana  for  soldiers,  meamog 
to  have  given  me  a  cassado  at  parting,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible :  for  although  he  had  given  order  through  all  the 
island,  that  no  Indian  should  come  aboard  to  trade  with  me, 
upon  pain  of  han^ng  and  quartering,  (having  executed  tvo 
of  them  for  the  same,  which  I  afterwards  found,)  yet  every 
night  there  came  some  with  most  lamentable  complrats  of 
his  cruelty ;  how  he  had  divided  the  island,  and  given  to 
every  soldier  a  part ;  that  he  made  the  ancient  cassiqiu,  which 
were  lords  of  the  country,  to  be  their  slaves ;  that  he  kept 
them  in  chains,  and  dropped  their  naked  bodies  with  bun- 
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ing  bacon,  and  such  other  torments,  which  I  found  after- 
wards to  be  true ;  for  in  the  city,  after  I  entered  the  same, 
there  were  five  of  the  lords  or  little  kings  (which  they  call 
cassiqui  in  the  West  Indies)  in  one  chain,  almost  dead  of 
fisunine,  and  wasted  with  torments :  these  are  called  in  their 
own  language  acarewcmay  and  now  of  late,  since  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  are  come  among  them,  they  call  them- 
selves capitainSj  because  they  perceive  that  the  chiefest  of 
erery  ship  is  called  by  that  name.  Those  five  capitains  in  the 
chain  were  called  Wannawanare^  Carroaoriy  Maquarimaj 
Tamroopanamay  and  AUerima.  So  as  both  to  be  revenged  of 
the  former  wrong,  as  also  considering  that  to  enter  Guiana 
by  small  boats,  to  depart  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles 
from  my  ships,  and  to  leave  a  garrison  in  my  back  interessed 
m  the  same  enterprise,  who  also  daily  expected  supplies  out 
dt  Spain,  I  should  have  savoured  very  much  of  the  ass; 
and  therefore,  taking  a  time  of  most  advantage,  I  set  upon 
the  corps  du  guard  in  the  evening,  and,  having  put  them  to 
the  sword,  sent  captain  Calfield  onwards  with  sixty  soldiers, 
and- myself  followed  with  forty  more,  and  so  took  their  new 
dty,  which  they  called  S.  Joseph,  by  break  of  day :  they 
abode  not  any  fight  after  a  few  shot,  and  all  being  dismissed, 
but  only  Berreo  and  his  companion,  I  brought  them  with 
me  aboard,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Indians,  I  set  their 
new  city  of  S.  Joseph  on  fire. 

The  same  day  arrived  captain  George  GifPord  with  your 
kirdship^s  ship,  and  captain  Keymis,  whom  I  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  with  the  gallego,  and  in  them  divers  gen- 
demen  and  others,  which  to  our  little  army  was  a  great 
cdmfort  and  supply. 

We  then  hastened  away  towards  our  purposed  discovery; 
and  first  I  called  all  the  captains  of  the  island  together  that 
were'  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  for  there  were  some  which 
Berreo  had  brought  out  of  other  countries,  and  plants 
there  to  eat  out  and  waste  those  that  were  natural  of  the 
place,  and  by  my  Indian  interpreter,  which  I  carried  out  of 
England,  I  made  them  understand  that  I  was  the  servant 
of  a  qtieen,  who  was  the  great  cassique  of  the  north,  and  a 
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virgin,  and  had  more  cassiqui  under  her  than  there  lirere 
trees  in  their  island ;  that  she  was  an  enemy  to  the  Castel* 
lans  in  respect  of  their  tyranny  and  ojipresskm,  and  thit 
she  delivered  all  such  nations  about  her  Us  irere  by  then 
oppressed ;  and,  having  freed  all  the  coast  of  the  northon 
irorld  from  their  servitude,  had  sent  me  to  free  them  also, 
and  withal  to  defend  the  country  c^  Guiana  from  thdur  in- 
vasion arid  conquest.  I  shewed  them  her  tnajeisty^s  pictute^ 
which  they  so  admired  and  honoured,  as  it  had  been  ^uj 
to  have  brotight  them  idolatrous  thereof^ 

The  like  and  a  more  large  discourse  I  made  to  the  HH 
of  *the  nations,  both  in  my  passage  to  Guiana,  and  to  thM 
of  the  borders ;  so  as  in  that  part  of  the  world  her  tasjeatf 
is  very  famous  and  admirable,  whom  they  now  caHEkKobda 
CMsipuna  aquerewanay  which  is  as  much  as,  Elisabedi  ih$ 
great  princess,  or  greatest  commander.  This  done,  we  left 
Puerto  de  los  Hispanioles,  and  returned  to  Curii^MUi,  and 
having  Berreo  my  prisoner,  I  gathered  from  him  as  ttadi 
of  Guiana  as  he  knew. 

This  Berreo  is  a  gentleman  well  descended,  and  had  hmg 
served  the  Spanish  king  in  Milan,  Na^es,  the  Low  ComH 
tries,  and  elsewhere ;  very  Valiant  and  liberal,  aad  a  gentk 
man  of  great  assuredness,  and  of  a  great  heart.  I  used  ksi 
axxx)rding  to  his  estate  and  worth  in  all  things  I  oould^  if> 
cording  to  the  small  means  I  had. 

I  sent  capt^n  Whiddon  die  year  before  to  get  irhat 
knowledge  he  eovid  of  Guiana,  and  the  end  of  my  jowriM^ 
at  this  time  was  to  discover  and  entek*  the  same;  but  myii^ 
telligence  was  far  froln  truth,  for  the  oountiy  is  situate  abo^ 
six  hundred  English  miles  further  from  the  sea  than  I  m 
made  believe  it  had  beeh ;  which  afterwatxk  undenlllBd- 
ing  to  be  true  by  Beitieo,  I  kept  it  from  the  kn<lwledl|getif 
my  company,  who  else  would  never  have  beea  brawght  to 
attemjit  Uie  same;  of  whidi  six  hundhred  milte  I  pa0^ 
four  hundred,  leaving  ihy  rinps  so  far  from  tne  M  oachcr  )■ 
the  sea,  which  Was  more  of  desire  to  perform  thaft  ^Iiaco90ff^ 
than  of  reason,  especiliUy  having  such  poor  'and  Weak  yretA 
to  transport  outsdves  in;  for  in  the  bottom  of  an  (Mfjdk)^ 
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whidi  I  caused  to  be  fashioned  like  a  galley,  and  in  one 
hnge,  two  wherries,  and  a  ship-boat  of  die  Lyon'^s  Whelp, 
we  carried  one  hundred  persons,  and  their  victuals  for  a 
month,  in  the  same,  being  all  driven  to  lie  in  the  rain  and 
weather,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  burning  sun,  and  upon  the 
bard  boards,  and  to  dress  our  meat,  and  to  carry  all  manner 
of  furniture  in  them,  wherewith  they  were  so  pestered  and 
unsavoury,  that  what  with  victuals,  being  most  fish,  with 
the  wet  clothes  of  so  many  men  thrust  together,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  I  will  undertake  there  was  never  any  prison 
in  England  that  could  be  found  more  unsavoury  and  loath- 
some, especially  to  myself,  who  had  for  many  years  before 
been  dieted  and  cared  for  in  a  sort  far  differing. 

If  captwi  Preston  had  not  been  persuaded  that  he  should 
have  come  too  late  to  Trinedado  to  have  found  us  there, 
(for  the  month  was  expired  which  I  promised  to  tarry  for 
him  there,  ere  he  could  recover  the  coast  of  Spain,)  but  that 
it  had  pleased  God  he  might  have  joined  with  us,  and  that 
we  had  entered  the  country  but  some  ten  days  socmer,  ere 
the  rivers  were  overflown,  we  had  adventured  either  to  have 
gone  to  the  great  city  of  Af  anoa,  or  at  least  taken  so  many 
of  the  other  dties  and  towns  nearer  at  hand,  as  would  have 
made  a  royal  return :  but  it  pleased  not  God  so  much  to 
favour  me  at  this  time.  If  it  shall  be  my  lot  to  prosecute 
(he  same,  I  shall  willingly  spend  my  life  therein ;  and  if  any 
dse  shall  be  enabled  thereunto,  and  conquer  the  same,  I 
wmvare  him  thus  much,  he  shall  perform  more  than  ever  was 
done  in  Mexico  by  Cortes,  or  in  Peru  by  Pacaro,  whereof 
the  one  conquered  the  empire  of  Mutezuma,  the  other  of 
Ouaacar  and  AtabaUpa ;  and  whatsoever  prince  shall  possess 
it,  that  prince  shall  be  lord  of  more  gold,  and  of  a  more 
beautiful  empire,  and  of  more  cities  and  people,  than  either 
the  king  of  Spain  or  the  great  Turk. 

But  because  there  may  arise  many  doubts,  and  how  this 
empire  of  Guiana  is  become  so  populous,  and  adorned  with 
so  many  great  cities,  towns,  temples,  and  treasures;  I  thought 
good  to  make  it  known,  that  the  emperor  now  reigning  is 
descended  from  those  magnificent  princes  of  Peru,  of  whose 
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large  territories,  of  whose  policies,  conquests,  edifices,  and 
riches,  Pedro  de  Cieza,  Francisco  Lopez,  and  others,  have 
written  large  discourses;  for  when  Francisco. Pacaro,  IXego 
Almagro,  and  others,  conquered  the  said  em{Mre  of  Peru, 
and  had  put  to  death  Atabalipa,  son  to  Guaynacapa ;  whidi 
Atabalipa  had  formerly  caused  his  eldest  brother  Guascar 
to  be  slain ;  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Guaynacapa  fled  out 
of  Peru,  and  took  with  him  many  thousands  of  those  sol- 
diers of  the  empire  called  Oreiones,  and  with  those,  and 
many  others  which  followed  him,  he  vanquished  all  that 
tract  and  valley  of  America  which  is  situate  between  the 
great  rivers  of  Amazones  and  Baraquan,  otherwise  called 
Oroonoko  and  Maranion. 

The  empire  of  Guiana  is  directly  east  from  Peru  towards 
the  sea,  and  lieth  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  it  hath 
more  abundance  of  gold  than  any  part  of  Peru,  and  as 
many,  or  more  great  cities  than  ever  Peru  had  when  it 
flourished  most.     It  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  the 
emperor  and  people  observe  the  same  religion,  and  the  same 
form  and  policies  in  government  as  was  used  in  Peru,  aot 
diflering  in  any  part ;  and,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  such 
of  the  Spaniards  as  have  seen  Manoa,  the  imperial  city  of 
Guiana,  which  the  Spaniards  call  £1  Dorado,  that  for  the 
greatness,  the  riches,  and  for  the  excellent  seat,  it'far  exoeed- 
eth  any  of  the  world,  at  least  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  is 
known  to  the  Spanish  nation.    It  is  founded  upon  a  lake  of 
salt  water  of  two  hundred  leagues  long,  like  unto  Mare 
Caspium ;  and  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of  Peru,  and  but 
read  the  report  of  Francisco  Lopez,  and  others,  it  will  seem 
more  than  credible;  and  because  we  may  judge  of  theooe 
by  the  other,  I  thought  good  to  insert  part  of  the  ISOth 
chapter  of  Lopez,  in  his  general  History  of  the  IndieSy 
wherein  he  describeth  the  court  and  magnificence  of  Guay* 
nacapa,  ancestor  to  the  emperor  of  Guiana,  whose  very 
words  are  these :  Todo  d  servicio  de  su  casa^  mesa^tfamntt 
era  de  oroy  y  deplata^  y  qiumdo  menos  de  pUria^  y  cobrefor 
mas  rezio.     Tenia  en  su  recamara  estaiuas  huecas  de  ofo 
que  parecian  gigantes^  y  las  Jiguras  al  propiOj  y  iamam 
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de  gtumios  anitnales^  aves,  arboLes^  y  yervas  produze  la 
tierray  y  de  quantos  peces  cria  la  mar  y  aguas  de  &us  rey- 
no8.  Tenia  assi  mesmo  sogas^  costales^  cestas^  y  troxes  de 
oro  y  plaieiy  rimeros  de  polos  de  oroy  que  pareciessen  lenna 
raiada  para  quemar.  En  jm^  no  avia  cosa  en  su  tierray 
.que  no  la  tuvieaae  de  oro  contrahecha ;  y  aun  dizen,  que  te- 
nian  ha  Ingas  un  vergel  en  una  isla  cerca  de  la  Puna, 
donde  se  yvan  a  holgary  quando  querian  mar,  que  tenia  Id 
orializay  las  JloreSy  y  arboUs  de  oro  y  plata^  invencion  y 
grandeza  hasta  entonces  nunca  vista,  AUende  de  todo  esto 
tenia  infinitissimia  cantidad  de  plata^  y  oro  por  labrar  en 
el  CuzcOy  que  se  perdio  por  la  muerte  de  Guascary  ca  los 
Indies  lo  escondieron^  viendo  que  los  Espanioles  se  h  to- 
mavan^  y  embiavan  a  Espania ;  that  is,  ^^  All  the  vessels 
^*  of  his  house,  table,  and  kitchen  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
'*  and  the  meanest  of  silver  and  copper,  for  strength  and 
*'  hardness  of  the  metal.  He  had  in  his  wardrobe  hollow 
statues  of  gold  which  seemed  giants,  and  the  figures  in 
proportion  and  bigness  of  all  the  beasts,  birds,  trees,  and 
*'  herbs  that  the  earth  bringeth  forth ;  and  of  all  the  fishes 
that  the  sea  or  waters  of  his  kingdom  breedeth.  He  had 
also  ropes,  budgets,  chests,  and  troughs  of  gold  and  silver, 
heaps  of  billets  of  gold  that  seemed  wood  marked  out  to 
bum.  Finally,  there  was  nothing  in  his  country  where- 
**  of  he  had  not  the  counterfeit  in  gold.  Yea,  and  they  say 
'*  the  Ingas  had  a  garden  of  pleasure  in  an  island  near  Puna, 
*'  where  they  went  to  recreate  themselves  when  they  would 
**  take  the  air  of  the  sea,  which  had  all  kind  of  garden 
*'  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees,  of  gold  and  silver,  an  invention 
**  and  magnificence  till  then  never  seen.  Besides  all  this, 
^*  he  bad  an  infinite  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  unwrought 
*^  in  Cuzco,  which  was  lost  by  the  death  of  Guascar ;  for 
f^  the  Indians  hid  it,  seeing  that  the  Spaniards  took  it  and 
'^  sent  it  into  Spain.*" 

And  in  the  117th  chapter,  Francisco  Picaro  caused  the 
gold  and  silver  of  Atabalipa  to  be  weighed,  after  he  had 
taken  it,  which  Lopez  setteth  down  in  these  words  fol« 
lowing : 
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HaUaron  citiqiienta  y  das  mil  marcoi  de  buena  plaia^  y 
tin  millon  y  trezientos  y  veintey  seys  mily  y  quinies^os  pern 
de  aro ;  which  is,  ^^  They  found  fifty-two  thousand  marks 
<'  of  good  silver,  and  one  million  three  hundred  twenty  and 
'*  six  thousand  and  five  hundred  pesoes  of  gold."" 

Now  although  these  reports  may  seem  strange,  yet  if  we 
consider  the  many  millions  which  are  daily  brought  out  of 
Peru  into  Spain,  we  may  easily  believe  the  same ;  for  we 
find  that  by  the  abundant  treasure  of  that  country,  the 
Spanish  king  vexeth  all  the  princes  c^  Eurc^,  and  is  be- 
come in  a  few  years,  from  a  poor  king  of  Castile,  tbe  greet* 
est  monarch  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  Ukely  every  day 
to  increase,  if  other  princes  foreslow  the  good  occasioD  of- 
fered, and  suffer  him  to  add  this  empire  to  the  rest,  which 
by  far  exceedeth  all  the  rest ;  if  his  gold  now  endanger  uSf 
he  will  then  be  unresistible.  Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  af> 
terward  endeavoured  the  conquest  thereof,  (whereof  there 
have  been  many,  as  shall  be  declared  hereafter,)  tbou^t 
that  this  Inga  (of  whom  this  emperor  now  living  is  de- 
scended) took  his  way  by  the  river  c^  Amazones,  by  that 
branch  which  is  called  Papamene ;  for  by  that  way  fiidlowed 
Oreliano,  (by  the  commandment  of  the  marquis  Pacuro,  in 
the  year  1542,)  whose  name  the  river  also  beareth  this  daj, 
which  is  also  by  others  called  Maragnon,  although  Andrew 
Thevet  doth  affirm,  that  between  Maragnon  and  Amaiooei 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues;  but  sure  it  is, 
that  those  rivers  have  one  head  and  bq^ning,  and  that 
Maragnon,  which  Thevet  describeth,  is  but  a  branch  of 
Amazones,  or  Oreliano,  of  which  I  will  speak  more  in  an- 
other place.  It  was  also  attempted  by  I^^o  Ordaoe,  but 
whether  before  Oreliano  or  after,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  now 
little  less  than  seventy  years  mnce  that  Ordaoe,  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Jago,  attempted  the  same;  and  it  wasni 
the  year  1542  that  Oreliano  discovered  the  river  of  Ama- 
zones; but  the  first  that  ever  saw  Manoa  was  Johaimei 
Martines,  master  of  the  munition  to  Ordaoe.  At  a  poit 
called  Morequito  in  Guiana  there  lieth,  at  this  day,  a  great 
anchor  of  Ordace^s  ship;    and   this  port   is  some  three 
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hundred  miles  within  the  land,  upon  the  great  river  of  Oroo- 
noko. 

I  rested  at  this  port  four  days,  twenty  days  after  I  left 
the  ships  at  Curiapan.  The  relation  of  this  Martines,  (who 
was  the  first  that  discovered  Manoa,)  his  success,  and  end, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  chancery  of  Saint  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico,  whereof  Berreo  had  a  copy,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
greatest  encouragement  as  well  to  Berreo  as  to  others  that 
formerly  attempted  the  discovery  and  conquest.  Oreliano, 
after  he  failed  of  the  discovery  of  Guiana  by  the  said  river 
of  Amazones,  passed  into  Spdin,  and  there  obtained  a  pa- 
tent of  the  king  for  the  invasion  and  conquest,  but  died  by 
sea  about  the  islands,  and  his  fleet  being  severed  by  tem- 
pest, the  action  for  that  time  proceeded  not.  Diego  Or- 
dace  followed  the  enterprise,  and  departed  Spain  with  six 
hundred  soldiers  and  thirty  horse,  who  arriving  on  the  coast 
of  Guiana  was  slain  in  a  mutiny,  with  the  most  part  of  such 
as  favoured  him,  as  also  of  the  rebellious  part ;  insomuch  as 
his  ships  perished,  and  few  or  none  returned ;  neither  was  it 
certainly  known  what  became  of  the  said  Ordace,  until  Ber- 
reo found  the  anchor  of  his  ship  in  the  river  of  Oroonoko ; 
but  it  was  supposed,  and  so  it  is  written  by  Lopez,  that  he 
perished  on  the  seas,  and  of  other  writers  diversely  con- 
oeived  and  reported.  And  hereof  it  came  that  Martines 
entered  so  far  within  the  land,  and  arrived  at  that  citv  of 
Inga  the  emperor ;  for  it  chanced  that  while  Ordace  with 
his  army  rested  at  the  port  of  M orequito,  (who  was  either 
the  first  or  second  that  attempted  Guiana,)  by  some  negli- 
gence, the  whole  store  of  powder  provided  for  the  service 
was  set  on  fire,  and  Martines  having  the  chief  charge  was 
Dondemned  by  the  general  Ordace  to  be  executed  forthwith. 
llCartines,  being  much  favoured  by  the  soldiers,  had  all  the 
means  possible  procured  for  his  life,  but  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  other  sort  than  this ;  that  he  should  be  set  into  a 
canoe  alone,  without  any  victuals,  only  with  his  arms,  and 
lo  turned  loose  into  the  great  river.  But  it  pleased  God 
that  the  canoe  was  carried  down  the  stream,  and  that  cer- 
tain of  the  Guianians  met  it  the  same  evening,  and  having 
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not  at  any  time  seen  any  Chnstian,  nor  any  man  of  that  co- 
lour, they  carried  M artines  into  the  land,  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  so  from  town  to  town,  until  he  came  to  the  great  city  of 
Manoa,  the  seat  and  residence  of  Inga  the  emperor.     The 
emperor,  after  he  had  beheld  him,  knew  him  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, (for  it  was  not  long  before  that  his  brethren,  Guascar 
and  Atabalipa,  were  vanquished  by  the  Spaniards,  in  Peiii,) 
and  caused  him  to  be  lodged  in  his  palace,  and  well  enter- 
tained.    He  lived  seven  months  in  Manoa,  but  not  sufiered 
to  wander  into  the  country  any  where ;  he  was  also  brought 
thither  all  the  way  blindfold,  led  by  the  Indians,  until  he 
came  to  the  entrance  of  Manoa  itself,  and  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  in  the  passage.     He  avowed  at  his  death,  that 
he  entered  the  city  at  noon,  and  then  they  uncovered  his 
face,  and  that  he  travelled  all  that  day,  till  night,  through 
the  city,  and  the  next  day,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting,  ere 
he  came  to  the  palace  of  Inga.     After  that  Martines  had 
lived  seven  months  in  Manoa,  and  began  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  country,  Inga  asked  him  whether  he  desired 
to  return  into  his  own  country,  or  would  willingly  abide  with 
him ;  but  Martines,  not  desirous  to  stay,  obtained  the  &- 
vour  of  Inga  to  depart,  with  whom  he  sent  divers  Guia* 
nians,  to  conduct  him  to  the  river  of  Oroon(^o,  all  loaden 
with  as  much  gold  as  they  could  carry,  which  he  gave  to 
Martines  at  his  departure ;  but  when  he  was  arrived  nctf 
the  river^s  side,  the  borderers,  which  are  called  Orooooko- 
poni,  robbed  him  and  his  Guianians  of  all  the  treasure,  (the 
borderers  being  at  that  time  at  war  with  Inga,  and  not  con- 
quered,) save  only  of  two  great  bottles  of  gords,  which  were 
filled  with  beads  of  gold  curiously  wrought,  which  tho« 
Oroonokoponi  thought  had  been  no  other  thing  than  his 
drink,  or  meat,  or  grain  for  food,  with  which  Martin^  had 
liberty  to  pass ;  and  so  in  canoes  he  fell  down  by  the  mer 
of  Oroonoko  to  Trinedado,  and  from  thence  to  Marguerita, 
and  so  to  Saint  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  where  remaning  * 
long  time  for  a  passage  into  Spain,  he  died.     In  the  time  of 
his  extreme  inckness,  and  when  he  was  without  hope  of  life 
receiving  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  be  d^ 
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[ivared  these  things,  with  the  relation  of  his  travels,  and  also 
adied  for  his  calabaza,  or  gords  of  the  gold  beads,  which  he 
^ve  to  the  church  and  friars,  to  be  prayed  for.  Thi$  Mar- 
dues  was  he  that  christened  the  city  of  Manoa  by  the  name 
of  £1  Dorado,  and,  as  Berreo  informed  me,  upon  this  occa- 
non.  Those  Guianians,  and  also  the  borderers,  and  all 
Dthers  in  that  tract  which  I  have  seen,  are  marvellous  great 
drunkards,  in  which  vice  I  think  no  nation  can  compare 
irith  them ;  and  at  the  times  of  their  solemn  feasts,  when  the 
emp^xNT  carouseth  with  his  captains,  tributaries,  and  go- 
vernors, the  manner  is  thus :  all  those  that  pledge  him  are 
first  stripped  naked,  and  their  bodies  anointed  all  over  with 
a  kind  of  white  balsamum,  by  them  called  curc^,  of  which 
there  b  great  plenty,  and  yet  very  dear  amongst  them,  and 
it  18  of  all  other  the  most  precious,  whereof  we  have  had 
good  experience ;  when  they  ai*c  anointed  all  over,  certain 
servants  of  the  emperor  having  prepared  gold  made  into 
fine  powder,  blow  it  through  hollow  canes  upon  their  naked 
bodies,  until  they  be  all  shining  from  the  foot  to  the  head ; 
and  in  this  sort  they  sit  drinking  by  twenties  and  hundreds, 
and  continue  in  drunkenness  sometimes  six  or  seven  days 
together :  the  same  is  also  confirmed  by  a  letter  written  into 
Spain,  which  was  intercepted,  which  master  Robert  Dudley 
told  me  he  had  seen.  Upon  this  sight,  and  for  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  which  he  saw  in  the  city,  the  images  of  gold 
in  thor  temples,  the  plates,  armours,  and  shields  of  gold 
which  they  use  in  the  wars,  he  called  it  El  Dorado,  After 
Qrdiano,  who  was  employed  by  Pacaro,  afterwards  mar- 
quis Pacaro,  conqueror  and  governor  of  Peru,  and  the 
death  of  Ordace  and  Martines,  one  Pedro  de  Osua,  a  knight 
cf  Navarre,  attempted  Guiana,  taking  his  way  from  Peru, 
and  built  his  brigantines  upon  a  river  called  Oia,  which 
riseth  to  the  southward  of  Quito,  and  is  very  great :  this 
rirer  falleth  into  Amazones,  by  which  Osua  with  his  com- 
pames  descended,  and  came  out  of  that  province  which  is 
called  Mutylones:  and  it  seemeth  to  me  that  this  empire  is 
reserved  for  her  majesty  and  the  English  nation,  by  reason 
of  the  hard  success  which  all  these  and  other  Spaniards 
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found  in  attempting  the  same,  whereof  I  will  speak  briefly, 
though  impertinent,  in  some  sort,  to  my  purpose.     This 
Pedro  de  Osua  had  among  his  troops  a  Biscayan  called 
Agin,  a  man  meanly  bom,  and  bare  no  other  office  than  a 
sergeant,  or  alferez;    but  after  certain   months,  when  the 
soldiers  were  grieved  with  travels  and  consumed  with  &- 
mine,  and  that  no  entrance  could  be  found  by  the  branches 
or  body  of  Amazones,  this  Agiri  raised  a  mutiny,  c^  which 
he  made  himself  the  head,  and  so  prevailed,  as  he  put  Osua 
to  the  sword  and  all  his  followers,  taking  on  him  the  whole 
charge  and  commandment,  with  a  purpose,  not  only  to  make 
himself  emperor  of  Guiana,  but  also  of  Peru,  and  of  all  that 
side  of  the  West  Indies.     He  had  of  his  party  seven  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  of  those,  many  promised  to  draw  in  other 
captains  and  companies  to  deliver  up  towns  and  forts  in 
Peru ;  but  neither  finding  by  the  said  river  any  puBmp 
into  Guiana,  nor  any  possibility  to  return  towards  Peru  hj 
the  same  Amazones,  by  reason  that  the  descent  of  the  river 
made  so  great  a  current,  he  was  enforced  to  disembogue  at 
the  mouth  of  the  said  Amazones,  which  cannot  be  less  than 
a  thousand  leagues  from  the  place  where  they  embarked: 
from  thence  he  coasted  the  land  till  he  arrived  at  Maigue- 
rita,  to  the  north  of  Mompatar,  which  is  at  this  day  calkd 
Puerto  de  Tyranno,  for  that  he  there  slew  Don  Juan  de 
Villa  Andreda,  governor  of  Marguerita,  who  was  fatfa^  to 
Don  Juan  Sermiento,  governor  of  Marguerita,  when  sir 
John  Burgh  landed  there,  and  attempted  the  island.   Agin 
put  to  the  sword  all  others  in  the  island  that  refused  to  be 
of  his  party,  and  took  with  him  certain  Cemerones  and  other 
desperate  companions.     From  thence  he  went  to  Cumam, 
and  there  slew  the  governor,  and  dealt  in  all  as  at  Mai]pK- 
rita :  he  spoiled  all  the  coast  of  Caracas,  and  the  provinoe 
of  Vensuello,  and  of  Rio  de  Hache,  and,  as  I  remember,  it 
was  the  same  year  that  sir  John  Hawkins  sailed  to  Saist 
Juan  de  Lua,  in  the  Jesus  of  Lubeck ;  for  himself  toU  wt 
that  he  met  with  such  a  one  upon  the  coast  that  rebeUei 
and  had  sailed  down  all  the  river  of  Amazones,    Aff^ 
from  hence,  landed  about  Sancta  Marta,  and  sacked  it  ab^ 
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^  to  death  so  many  as  refused  to  be  bis  followers,  pur- 
to  invade  Nuevo  Reygno  de  Granado,  and  to  sack 
Jone,  Merida,  Lagrita,  Tunia,  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
>f  Nuevo  Reygno,  and  from  thence  again  to  enter 
but  in  a  fight  in  the  said  Nuevo  Reygno  he  was 
rown,  and  finding  no  way  to  escape,  he  first  put  to 
ord  his  own  children,  foretelling  them,  that  they 
not  live  to  be  defamed  or  upbraided  by  the  Span- 
ifier  his  death,  who  would   have  termed  them  the 
n  of  a  traitor  or  tyrant,  and  that  since  he  could  not 
hem  princes,  he  would  yet  deliver  them  from  shame 
iroach.     These  were  the  ends  and  tragedies  of  Ore- 
)rdace,  Osua,  Martines,  and  Agiri. 
r  these,  followed  Jeronimo  Ortal  de  Saragosa,  with 
adred  and  thirty  soldiers,  who,  failing  his  entrance  by 
s  cast  with  the  current  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and 
1  about  S.  Miguel  de  Neueri.  It  was  then  attempted 
Pedro  de  Sylva,  a  Portuguese  of  the  family  of  Ri- 
de Sylva,  and  by  the  favour  which  Rigomes  had 
e  king  he  was  set  out ;  but  he  also  shot  wide  of  the 
for  being  departed  from  Spain  with  his  fieet,  he  en- 
y  Maragnon,  or  Amazones,  where,  by  the  nations  of 
T,  and  by  the  Amazones,  he  was  utterly  overthrown, 
Qself  and  all  his  army  defeated,  only  seven  escaped, 
those  but  two  returned. 

r  him  came  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Serpa,  and  landed 
uma  in  the  West  Indies,  taking  his  journey  by  land 
}  Oroonoko,  which  may  be  some  hundred  and  twenty 
;  but  ere  he  came  to  the  borders  of  the  sidd  river 
set  upon  by  a  nation  of  Indians  called  Wikiri,  and 
own  in  such  sort,  that  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
en,  many  Indians  and  negroes,  there  returned  but 
n:  others  afiirm  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  very 
e  of  Guiana,  at  the  first  civil  town  of  the  empire, 
Macureguarai.  Captain  Preston  in  taking  S.  Jago 
n  (which  was  by  him  and  his  companies  very  reso- 
performed,  being  a  great  town,  and  far  within  the 
eld  a  gentleman  prisoner,  who  died  in  his  ship,  that 
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was  one  of  the  company  of  Hernandez  de  Serpo,  and  saved 
among  those  that  escaped,  who  witnessed  what  opinion  is 
held  among  the  Spaniards  thereabouts  of  the  great  riches  of 
Guiana,  and  El  Dorado  the  city  of  Inga.  Another  Span- 
iard was  brought  aboard  me  by  captain  Preston,  who  uAA 
me,  in  the  hearing  of  himself  and  divers  other  gentlemen, 
that  he  met  with  Berreo^s  camp-master  at  Caracas,  when 
he  came  from  the  borders  of  Guiana,  and  that  he  saw  with 
him  forty  of  most  pure  plates  of  gold  curiously  wiougkt, 
and  swords  of  Guiana  decked  and  inlaid  with  gold,  feathen 
garnished  with  gold,  and  divers  rarities  which  he  cairied  to 
the  Spanish  king. 

After  Hernandez  de  Serpa,  it  was  undertakoi  by  the 
adelantado,  don  Gonzales  Cemenes  de  Casada,  who  was 
one  of  the  chiefest  in  the  conquest  of  Nuevo  Reygno,  wfaoie 
daughter  and  heir  don  Antonio  de  Berreo  married.  Gon- 
zales sought  the  passage  also  by  the  river  called  Papasaene^ 
which  riseth  by  Quito  in  Peru,  and  runneth  south-east  one 
hundred  leagues,  and  then  falleth  into  Amazones,  but  ke 
also  failing  the  entrance,  returned  with  the  loss  of  much  la- 
bour and  cost :  I  took  one  captain  George,  a  Spaniard,  diat 
followed  Gonzales  in  this  enterprise.  Gonsfdes  gave  Us 
daughter  to  Berreo,  taking  his  oath  and  honour  to  follow 
the  enterprise  to  the  last  c^  his  substance  and  life,  who 
since,  as  he  hath  sworn  to  me,  hath  spent  three  hundrad 
thousand  ducats  in  the  same,  and  yet  never  could  enter  so 
far  into  the  land  as  myself,  with  that  poor  troop,  or  ratbtf 
a  handful  of  men,  being  in  all  about  one  hundred,  gcDtk- 
men,  soldiers,  rowers,  boat-keepers,  boys,  and  of  all  sorts; 
neither  could  any  of  the  forepast  undertakers,  nor  Be^ 
reo  himself,  discover  the  country,  till  now  lately,  by  eoo- 
ference  with  an  ancient  king  called  Carapana,  he  got  the  tnK 
light  thereof;  for  Berreo  came  above  fifteen  hundred  nS»f 
ere  he  understood  ought,  or  could  find  any  passage  or  en- 
trance into  any  part  thereof,  yet  he  had  experioice  of  ail 
these  forenamed,  and  divers  others,  and  was  persuaded  cf 
their  errors  and  mistakings.  Berreo  sought  it  by  the  rhrer 
Cassanar,  which  falleth  into  a  great  river  called  Falo^  PMO 
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&lleth  into  Meta,  and  Meta  into  Baraquan,  which  is  also 
called  Oroonoko. 

He  took  his  journey  from  Nuevo  Reygno  de  Granada, 
where  he  dwelt,  having  the  inheritance  of  Gonzales  Ce- 
menes  in  those  parts :  he  was  followed  with  seven  hundred 
horse;  he  drove  with  him  a  thousand  head  of  cattle;  he  had 
also  many  women,  Indians,  and  slaves.  How  all  these 
rivers  cross  and  encounter,  how  the  country  lieth  and  is  bor- 
dered, the  passage  of  Cemenes  and  of  Berreo,  mine  own 
discovery,  and  the  way  that  I  entered,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  nations  and  rivers,  your  lordship  shall  receive  in  a  large 
diart,  or  map,  which  I  have  not  yet  finished,  and  which  I 
shall  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  secret,  and  not  to 
suffer  it  to  pass  your  own  hands ;  for  by  a  draught  therec^ 
all  may  be  prevented  by  other  nations :  for  I  know  it  is  this 
very  year  sought  by  the  French,  although  by  the  way  that 
they  now  take,  I  fear  it  not  much.  It  was  also  told  me,  ere 
I  departed  England,  that  Villiers  the  admiral  was  in  pre- 
paraUon  for  the  planting  of  Amazoncs,  to  which  river  the 
French  have  made  divers  voyages,  and  returned  much  gold 
and  other  rarities.  I  spake  with  a  captain  ot  a  French  ship 
that  came  from  thence,  his  ship  riding  in  Falmouth  the 
same  year  that  my  ships  came  first  from  Virginia. 

There  was  another  this  year  in  Helford,  that  also  came 
from  thence,  and  had  been  fourteen  months  at  an  anchor  in 
Amazones,  which  were  both  very  rich.  Although,  as  I  am 
persuaded,  Guiana  cannot  be  entered  that  way,  yet  no 
doubt  the  trade  of  gold  from  thence  passeth  by  branches  of 
rivers  into  the  river  of  Amazones,  and  so  it  doth  on  every 
hand  far  from  the  country  itself;  for  those  Indians  of  Tri- 
nedadohave  plates  of  gold  horn  Guiana,  and  those  cannibals 
of  Dominica  which  dwell  in  the  islands  by  which  our  ships 
pass  yearly  to  the  West  Indies,  also  the  Indians  c^  Paria, 
those  Indians  called  Tucaris,  Chochi,  Apotomios,  Cumana- 
gotos,  and  all  those  other  nations  inhabiting  near  about  the 
mountains  that  run  from  Paria  through  the  province  of 
Vensuello,  and  in  Maracapana,  and  the  cannibals  of  Guanipa, 
the  Indians  called  Assawai,  Coaca,  Aiai,  and  the  rest,  (all 
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which  shall  be  described  in  my  description  as  they  are  o- 
tuate,)  have  plates  of  gold  of  Guiana.     And  upon  the  river 
of  Amazones,  Thevet  writeth,  that  the  people  wear  crois- 
sants of  gold,  for  of  that  form  the  Guianians  most  com- 
monly  make  them :    so  as  from  Dominica  to  AmazoneSi 
which  is  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  all  the  chief 
Indians  in  all  parts  wear  of  those  plates  of  Guiana.    Un- 
/loubtedly  those  that  trade  with  the  Amazones  return  mudi 
gold,  which  (as  is  aforesaid)  cometh  by  trade  from  Guiana, 
by  some  branch  of  a  river  that  falleth  from  the  countiy  into 
Amazones ;  and  either  it  is  by  the  river  which  passeth  hj 
the  nations  called  Tisnados,  or  by  Carepuna.     I  made  in- 
quiry amongst  the  most  ancient  and  best  travelled  of  the 
Orenoqueponi,  and  I  had  knowledge  of  all  the  rivers  be- 
tween Oroonoko  and  Amazones,  and  was  very  desirous  to 
understand  the  truth  of  those  warlike  women,  because  of 
some  it  is  believed,  of  others  not :  and  though  I  £grea 
from  my  purpose,  yet  I  will  set  down  what  hath  been  deli- 
vered me  for  truth  of  those  women,  and  I  spake  witb  t 
casique  or  lord  of  the  people,  that  told  me  he  had  been  in 
the  river,  and  beyond  it  also.     The  nations  of  these  women 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  the  provinces  of  To- 
pago,  and  their  chiefest  strengths  and  retreats  are  in  the 
islands  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  some  sixty 
leagues  within  the  mouth  of  the  said  river.     The  memories 
of  the  like  women  are  very  ancient  as  well  in  Africa  as  in 
Asia :  in  Africa  those  that  had  Medusa  for  queen :  otben 
in  Scythia  near  the  rivers  of  Tanais  and  Thermadon:  we 
find  also  that  Lampedo  and  Martheda  were  queens  of  the 
Amazones:    in  many  histories  they  are  verified  to  hsve 
been,  and  in  divers  ages  and  provinces :  but  they  which  are 
not  far  from  Guiana  do  accompany  with  men  but  once  in  a 
year,  and  for  the  time  of  one  month,  which  I  gather  hj 
their  relation  to  be  in  April.    At  that  time  all  the  kings  cf 
the  borders  assemble,  and  the  queens  of  the  Amasones; 
and  after  the  queens  have  chosen,  the  rest  cast  lots  (or  their 
valentines.     This  one  month  they  feast,  dance,  and  drink 
of  their  wines  in  abundance,  and,  the  moon  bdng  down? 
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they  all  depart  to  their  own  provinces.  If  they  conceive, 
and  be  delivered  of  a  son,  they  return  him  to  the  father ;  if 
of  a  daughter,  they  nourish  it  and  retain  it,  and  as  many  as 
have  daughters  send  unto  the  begetters  a  present,  all  being 
desirous  to  increase  their  own  sex  and  kind ;  but  that  they 
cut  off  the  right  dug  of  the  breast  I  do  not  find  to  be  true. 
It  was  further  told  me,  that  if  in  the  wars  they  took  any 
prisoners,  that  they  used  to  accompany  with  those  also  at 
what  time  soever,  but  in  the  end,  for  certain,  they  put  them 
to  death :  for  they  are  said  to  be  very  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty, especially  to  such  as  offer  to  invade  their  territories. 
These  Amazones  have  likewise  great  store  of  these  plates  of 
gold,  which  they  recover  by  exchange,  chiefly  for  a  kind  of 
green  stones  which  the  Spaniards  call  piedras  hyadcUj  and 
we  iise  for  spleen  stones,  and  for  the  disease  of  the  stone  we 
also  esteem  them :  of  these  I  saw  divers  in  Guiana,  and 
commonly  every  king,  or  casique,  hath  one,  which  their 
wives  for  the  most  part  wear,  and  they  esteem  them  as  great 
jewels. 

But  to  return  to  the  enterprise  of  Berreo,  who  (as  I  have 
said)  departed  from  Nuevo  Reygno  with  700  horse,  besides 
the  provisions  above  rehearsed ;  he  descended  by  the  river 
Cassanar,  which  riseth  in  Nuevo  Reygno  out  of  the  moun- 
tains by  the  city  of  Tuvia,  from  which  mountain  also  spring- 
eth  Pato,  both  which  fall  into  the  great  river  of  Meta,  and 
Meta  riseth  from  a  mountain  joining  to  Pampelone  in  the 
same  Nuevo  Reygno  de  Granada:  these,  as  also  Guaire, 
niudi  issueth  out  of  the  mountains  by  Timana,  fall  all  into 
Baraquan,  and  are  but  of  his  heads,  for  at  their  coming  to- 
gether they  lose  their  names,  and  Baraquan  further  down 
is  also  rebaptized  by  the  name  of  Oroonoko.     On  the  other 
nde  of  the  city  and  hills  of  Timana  riseth  Rio  Grande, 
^hich  falleth  into  the  sea  by  Sancta  Marta.     By  Cassonar 
first,  and  so  into  Meta,  Berreo  passed,  keeping  his  horse- 
uea  on  the  banks,  where  the  country  served  them  for  to 
march,  and  where  otherwise  he  was  driven  to  embark  them 
in  boats  which  he  builded  for  the  purpose,  and  so  came  with 
the  current  down  the  river  of  Meta,  and  so  into  Baraquan. 
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After  he  entered  that  great  and  mighty  river,  he  b^an 
daily  to  lose  of  his  companies  both  men  and  horse,  for  it  is 
in  many  places  violently  swift,  and  hath  fordble  eddies, 
many  sands,  and  divers  islands  sharp-pcnnted  with  rocks: 
but  after  one  whole  year,  journeying  for  the  most  put  by 
river  and  the  rest  by  land,  he  grew  daily  to  fewer  numbers, 
for  both  by  sickness  and  by  encountering  with  the  peofdeof 
those  regions,  through  which  he  travelled,  his  compamei 
were  much  wasted,  especially  by  divers  encounters  with  the 
Amapsdens :  and  in  all  this  time  he  never  could  leani  of 
any  passage  into  Guiana,  nor  any  news  or  fame  thereof,  until 
he  came  to  the  further  border  of  the  said  Amapaia  eight 
days  journey  from  the  river  CaroH,  which  was  the  furthest 
river  that  we  entered.     Among  those  of  Amapaia  Guiana 
was  famous;  but  few  of  these  people  accosted  Berreo^or 
would  trade  with  him  the  first  three  months  of  the  six  whidi 
he  sojourned  there.     This  Amapaia  is  also  marvdlous  lidi 
in  gold,  (as  both  Berreo  confessed,  and  those  of  Guiana  witk 
whom  I  had  most  conference,)  and  is  situate  upon  Oroonoko 
also.     In  this  country  Berreo  lost  sixty  of  his  best  soUiersy 
and  most  of  all  his  horse  that  remained  of  his  former  yeir^f 
travel :  but  in  the  end,  after  divers  encounters  with  those 
nations,  they  grew  to  peace,  and  they  presented  Berreo  with 
ten  images  of  fine  gold  among  divers  other  plates  and  crois- 
sants, which,  as  he  swore  to  me  and  divers  other  gentlemeD) 
were  so  curiously  wrought,  as  he  had  not  seen  the  lib 
either  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries :  and  he  wm 
assured  that  when  they  came  to  the  hands  of  the  SfteA 
king,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  by  his  camp-master,  dicj 
would  appear  very  admirable,  especiaUy  being  wiaa^hj 
such  a  nation  as  had  no  iron  instrument  at  all,  nor  aoy  flf 
those  helps  which  our  goldsmiths  have  to  work  withaL  Thfi 
particular  name  of  the  people  in  Amapaia  which  gave  hai 
these  pieces  are  called  Anebas,  and  the  river  of  Qroooob 
at  that  place  is  above  twelve  English  miles  broad,  idncb 
may  be  from  his  outfall  into  the  sea  seven  hundred  or  e^ 
hundred  miles. 

This  province  of  Amapaia  is  a  very  low  and  a  nuuoA 
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ground  near  the  river,  and  by  reason  of  the  red  water  whidi 
isBueth  out  in  small  branches  through  the  fenny  and  boggy 
ground,  there  breed  divers  poisonful  worms  and  serpents^ 
and  the  Spaniards  not  suspecting,  nor  in  any  sort  for^now- 
ing  the  danger,  were  infected  with  a  grievous  kind  of  flux 
by  drinking  thereof,  and  even  the  very  horses  pcnsoned 
therewith ;  insomuch  as  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  that 
they  abode  there,  of  all  their  troops  there  were  not  left 
above  120  soldiers,  and  neither  horse  nor  cattle.  For  Ber- 
reo  hoped  to  have  found  Guiana  by  1000  miles  nearer  than 
it  fell  out  to  be  in  the  end,  by  means  whereof  they  sustained 
much  want  and  much  hunger,  oppressed  with  grievous  dis- 
eases, and  all  the  miseries  that  could  be  imagined.  I  de- 
manded of  those  in  Guiana  that  had  travelled  Amapaia, 
how  they  lived  with  that  tawny  or  red  water  when  they  tra- 
velled tliither,  and  they  told  me,  that  after  the  sun  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  sky  they  used  to  fill  their  pots  and 
pitchers  with  that  water ;  but  either  before  that  time,  or  to- 
wards the  setting  of  the  sun,  it  was  dangerous  to  drink  of, 
and  in  the  night  strong  poison.  I  learned  also  of  divers 
otlier  rivers  of  that  nature  among  them  which  were  also 
(while  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian)  very  safe  to  drink,  and 
in  the  morning,  evening,  and  night,  wonderful  dangerous 
and  infective.  From  this  province  Barreo  hasted  away  as 
toon  as  the  spring  and  be^nning  of  summer  appeared,  and 
sought  his  entrance  on  the  borders  of  Oroonoko  on  the  south 
side ;  but  there  ran  a  ledge  of  so  high  and  impassable  moun- 
ttuns,  as  he  was  not  able  by  any  means  to  march  over  them, 
oontinuing  from  the  east  sea,  into  which  Oroonoko  falleth, 
even  to  Quito  in  Peru ;  neither  had  he  means  to  carry 
victual  or  munition  over  those  craggy,  high,  and  vast  hills, 
being  all  woody,  and  those  so  thick  and  spiny,  and  so  full  of 
priddes,  thorns,  and  briars,  as  it  is  impossiUe  to  creep 
trough  them;  he  had  also  neither  friendship  among  the 
peo[4e,  nor  any  interpreter  to  persuade  or  treat  with  them  ; 
and  more  to  his  disadvantage,  the  casiqui  and  kings  of  Ama- 
pua  had  given  knowledge  of  his  purpose  to  the  Guianians, 
and  that  he  sought  to  sack  and  conquer  the  empire  for  the 
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hope  of  their  so  great  abundance  and  quantities  of  gold  :  he 
passed  by  the  mouths  of  many  great  rivers,  which  fell  into 
Oroonoko  both  from  the  north  and  south,  which  I  for- 
bear to  name  for  tediousness,  and  because  they  are  more 
pleasing  in  describing  than  reading. 

Berreo  affirmed  that  there  fell  an  hundred  rivers  into 
Oroonoko  from  the  north  and  south,  whereof  the  least  was 
as  big  as  Rio  Grande,  that  passeth  between  Popayan  and 
Nuevo  Reygno  de  Granada ;  (Rio  Grande  being  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  renowned  rivers  m  all  the  West  Indies,  and 
numbered  among  the  great  rivers  of  the  world ;)  but  be 
knew  not  the  names  of  any  of  these  but  Carol!  only,  neither 
from  what  nations  they  descended,  neither  to  what  provinceB 
they  led,  for  he  had  no  means  to  discourse  with  the  inhabit- 
ants at  any  time ;  neither  was  he  curious  in  these  things 
being  utterly  unlearned,  and  not  knowing  the  east  from  the 
west.     But  of  all  these  I  got  some  knowledge,  and  <^  maoj 
more,  partly  by  mine  own  travel,  and  the  rest  by  confer- 
ence :  of  some  one  I  learned  one,  of  others  the  rest,  having 
with  me  an  Indian  that  spake  many  languages,  and  that  of 
Guiana  naturally.     I  sought  out  all  the  aged  men,  and  such 
as  were  greatest  travellers,  and  by  the  one  and  the  other  I 
came  to  understand  the  situations,  the  rivers,  the  kingdoms 
from  the  east  sea  to  the  borders  of  Peru,  and  from  Oroo- 
noko southward  as  far  as  Amazones  or  Maragnon,  and  the 
regions  of  Maria  Tamball,  and  of  all  the  kings  of  provinoei, 
and  captains  of  towns  and  villages,  how  they  stood  in  times 
of  peace  or  war,  and  which  were  friends  or  enemies  the  one 
with  the  other,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  entnmee 
nor  conquest  in  those  parts,  nor  elsewhere :  for  by  the  dis- 
sension between  Guascar  and  Atabalipa,  Pa9aro  conquerBd 
Peru,  and  by  the  hatred  that  the  Traxcallians  bare  to  Moo* 
tezuma  Cortez  was  victorious  over  Mexico,  without  wUcb 
both  the  one  and  the  other  had  failed  of  their  ^iterprise, 
'and  of  th^  great  honour  and  riches  which  they  attained 
unto. 

Now  Berreo  began  to  grow  into  despair,  and  lodged  fo 
no  other  success  than  his  predecessors  in  this  eoterfnBtf 
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will  such  time  as  he  arrived  at  the  province  of  Emeria,  to- 
?ards  the  east  sea  and  mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  found 
L  nation  of  people  very  favourable,  and  the  country  full  of 
ill  manner  of  victual.  The  king  of  this  land  is  called  co- 
'apana ;  a  man  very  wise,  subtle,  and  of  great  experience, 
leing  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  :  in  his  youth  he 
vas  sent  by  his  father  into  the  island  of  Trinedado,  by  rea- 
OD  of  civil  war  among  themselves,  and  was  bred  at  a  village 
n  that  island  called  Parico.  At  that  place,  in  his  youth, 
le  had  seen  many  Christians,  both  French  and  Spanish,  and 
rent  divers  times  with  the  Indians  of  Trinedado  to  Mar- 
Merita  and  Cumana  in  the  West  Indies;  (for  both  those 
ilaoes  have  ever  been  relieved  with  victual  from  Trine- 
kulo ;)  by  reason  whereof  he  grew  of  more  understanding, 
ind  noted  the  difference  of  the  nations^  comparing  the 
tTMigth  and  arms  of  his  country  with  those  of  the  Chrig- 
ians,  and  ever  after  temporised  so,  as  whosoever  else  did 
iimss,  or  was  wasted  by  contention,  Carapana  kept  himself 
ind  his  country  in  quiet  and  plenty  :  he  also  held  peace  with 
aribas,  or  cannibals,  his  neighbours,  and  had  free  trade  with 
ill  nations,  whosoever  else  had  war. 

Berreo  sojourned  and  rested  his  weak  troop  in  the  town 
»f  Carapana  six  weeks,  and  from  him  learned  the  way  and 
lassage  to  Guiana,  and  the  riches  and  magnificence  thereof: 
»ut,  being  then  utterly  unable  to  proceed,  he  determined  to 
ry  his  fortune  another  year,  when  he  had  renewed  his  pro- 
iaons  and  regathered  more  force,  which  he  hoped  for  as 
fdl  out  of  Spain  as  from  Nuevo  Reygno,  where  he  had  left 
lis  son  don  Anthonio  Xemenes,  to  second  him  upon  the 
iTBt  notice  given  of  his  entrance ;  and  so  for  the  present  em- 
Murked  himself  in  canoes,  and  by  the  branches  of  Oroonoko 
irived  at  Trinedado,  having  from  Carapana  sufiident  pilots 
0  cxHiduct  him.  From  Trinedado  he  coasted  Paria,  and 
o  recovered  Marguerita;  and  having  made  relation  to  don 
Fuon  Sermiento  the  governor,  of  his  proceeding,  and  per-' 
uaded  him  of  the  riches  of  Guiana,  he  obtained  from  ih&ace 
ifty  soldiers,  promising  presently  to  return  to  Carapana, 
ind  so  into  Guiana.    But  Berreo  meant  nothing  less  at  that 
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time,  for  he  wanted  many  proviaons  necessary  for  such  an 
enterprise,  and  therefore,  departing  from  Marguerita,  seated 
hknself  in  Trinedado,  and  from  thence  sent  his  camp-master 
and  his  sergeant-major  back  to  the  borders  to  discover  the 
nearest  passage  into  the  empire,  as  also  to  treat  with  the 
borderers,  and  to  draw  them  to  his  party  and  love,  without 
which  he  knew  he  could  neither  pass  safely,  nor  in  any 
sort  be  relieved  with  victuals  or  ought  else.  Carapana  di- 
rected thb  company  to  a  king  called  Morequito,  assuring 
them  that  no  man  could  deliver  so  much  of  Guiana  as  More- 
quito could,  and  that  his  dwelling  was  but  five  days^  jour- 
ney from  Macureguari,  the  first  civil  town  of  Guiana. 

Now  your  lordship  shall  understand  that  this  Morequito, 
one  of  the  greatest  lords  or  kings  of  the  borders  of  Guiana, 
had  two  or  three  years  before  been  at  Cumana,  and  at  Mar- 
guerita  in  the  West  Indies,  with  great  store  of  plates  of 
gold,  which  he  carried  to  exchange  for  such  other  things  ai 
he  wanted  in  his  own  country,  and  was  daily  feasted,  and 
presented  by  the  governors  of  those  places,  and  held  amongit 
them  some  two  months ;  in  which  time  one  Vides,  govenor 
of  Cumana,  won  him  to  be  his  conductor  into  Guiana,  bang 
allured  by  those  croissants  and  images  of  gold  whidi  he 
brought  with  him  to  trade,  as  also  by  the  andent  fame  and 
magnificence  of  El   Dorado;  whereupon  Vides  sent  into 
Spain  for  a  patent  to  discover  and  conquer   Guiana,  not 
knowing  of  the  precedence  of  Berreo^s  patent,  whkdi,  as 
Berreo  affirmeth,  was  signed  before  that  of  Vides :  so  as 
when  Vides  understood  of  Berreo,  and  that  he  had  made 
entrance  into  that  territory,  and  forgone  his  cfesire  and 
hope,  it  was  verily  thought  that  Vides  practised  with  MoR- 
quito  to  hinder  and  disturb  Berreo  in  all  he  oould,  and  not 
to  sufier  him  to  enter  through  his  sdgniory  nor  any  of  Ui 
companies,  neither  to  victual,  nor  guide  them  in  any  sort; 
for  Vides,  governor  of  Cumana,  and  Berreo  were  beeome 
mortal  enemies,  as  well  for  that  Berreo  had  gotten.  T^B^ 
dado  into  his  patent  with  Guiana,  as  also  in  that  he  w»  bf 
Berreo  prevented  in  the  journey  of  Guiana  itself :  howsoeftf 
it  was,  I  know  not,  but  Morequito  for  a  time  dissembled  U^ 
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poation,  suffered  Spaniards  and  a  friar  (which  Berreo 
i  Bent  to  discover  Manoa)  to  travel  through  his  country, 
re  them  a  guide  for  Macureguarai,  the  first  town  of  civil 
i  apparelled  people,  from  whence  they  had  other  guides 
bring  them  to  Manoa,  the  great  city  of  Inga :  and,  being 
mished  with  those  things  which  they  had  learned  of  Ca- 
wna  were  of  most  price  in  Guiana,  went  onward,  and  in 
ven  days  arrived  at  Manoa,  as  Berreo  affirmeth  for  cer- 
D ;  although  I  could  not  be  assured  thereof  by  the  lord 
iich  now  govemeth  the  province  of  Morequito,  for  he 
d  me  that  they  got  all  the  gold  they  had  in  other  towns 
this  side  Manoa,  there  being  many  very  great  and  rich, 
d^  as  he  said,  built  like  the  towns  of  Christians,  with  many 


When  these  ten  Spaniards  were  returned,  and  ready  to 
It  out  of  the  border  of  Arrom^a,  the  people  of  Morequito 
t  upon  them,  and  slew  them  all  but  one  that  swam  the 
rer,  and  took  from  them  to  the  value  of  40,000  pesoes  of 
Id ;  and,  as  it  is  written  in  the  story  of  Job,  one  only  lived 
bring  the  news  to  Berreo,  that  both  his  nine  soldiers  and 
ilj  father  were  benighted  in  the  said  province.  I  myself 
ake  with  the  captains  of  Morequito  that  slew  them,  and 
IS  at  the  place  where  it  was  executed.  Berreo,  enraged 
rewithal,  sent  all  the  strength  he  could  make  into  Ar- 
maia,  to  be  revenged  of  him,  his  people,  and  country : 
It  Morequito  suspecting  the  same  fled  over  Oroonoko, 
d  through  the  territories  of  the  Saima  and  Wikiri  reco- 
red  Cumana,  where  he  thought  himself  very  safe  with 
des  the  governor:  but  Berreo  sending  for  him  in  the 
og:^8  name,  and  his  messengers  finding  him  in  the  house  of 
te  Fashardo  on  the  sudden,  ere  it  was  suspected,  so  as  he 
uld  not  then  be  conveyed  away,  Vides  durst  not  deny 
m,  as  well  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  the  practice,  as  also 
w  that  an  holy  father  was  slain  by  him  and  his  people, 
[ofrequito  offered  Fashardo  the  weight  of  three  quintals  in 
sld  to  let  him  escape,  but  the  poor  Guianian,  betrayed  of 
1  rides^  was  delivered  to  the  camp-master  of  Berreo,  and 
^  presently  executed. 
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After  the  death  of  this  Morequito  the  soldiers  of  Berreo 
spoiled  his  territory,  and  took  divers  prisoners;  among 
others  they  took  the  uncle  of  Morequito,  called  Topiawui, 
who  is  now  king  of  Arromaia,  (whose  son  I  brought  with 
me  into  England,)  and  is  a  man  of  great  understanding  and 
policy  :  he  is  above  one  hundred  years  old,  and  yet  <tf  tvery 
able  body :  the  Spaniards  led  him  in  a  chain  seventeen  days, 
and  made  him  their  guide  from  place  to  place  between  \m 
country  and  Emeria,  the  province  of  Carapana  aforesaid, 
and  was  at  last  redeemed  for  one  hundred  plates  of  gold, 
and  divers  stones  called  piedrM  hijadasy  or  spleen  stood. 
Now  Berreo  for  executing  of  Morequito,  and  other  crudtia, 
spoils,  and  slaughters  done  in  Arromaia,  hath  lost  the  love  of 
the  Oroonokoponi,  and  of  all  the  borderers,  and  dare  not 
send  any  of  his  soldiers  any  further  into  the  land  than  to 
Carapana,  which  he  calleth  the  port  of  Guiana :  but  from 
thence  by  the  help  of  Carapana  he  had  trade  further  into 
the  country,  and  always  appointed  ten  Spaniards  to  reside 
in  Carapana^s  town,  by  whose  favour,  and  by  being  ooo- 
ducted  by  his  people,  those  ten  searched  the  country  diere- 
abouts  as  well  for  mines,  as  for  other  trades  and  commodi- 
ties. 

They  have  also  gotten  a  nephew  of  Morequito,  whom 
they  have  christened  and  named  don  Juan,  of  whom  they 
have  great  hope,  endeavouring  by  all  means  to  establish  him 
in  the  said  province.  Among  many  other  trades,  thoie 
Spaniards  used  in  canoes  to  pass  to  the  rivers  of  Baremi, 
Pawroma,  and  Dissequebe^  which  are  on  the  south  nde  of 
the  mouth  of  Oroonoko,  and  there  buy  women  and  childreB 
from  the  cannibals;  which  are  of  that  barbarous  nature^  li 
they  will  for  three  or  four  hatchets  sell  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  own  brethren  and  sisters,  and  fcHr  somewfaft 
more,  even  their  own  daughters.  Hereof  the  Spaniards 
make  great  profit ;  for  buying  a  maid  of  twelve  or  thiiteeB 
years  for  three  or  four  hatchets,  they  sell  them  again  at  Ml^ 
guerita  in  the  West  Indies  for  fifty  and  one  hundred  p0- 
soes,  which  is  so  many  crowAs. 

The  master  of  my  ship,  Jo.  Douglas,  took  one  of  the 
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anoes  which  came  laden  fix>m  thence  with  people  to  be 
old,  and  the  most  of  them  escaped ;  yet  of  those  he  brought 
here  was  one  as  well-favoured  and  as  well-shaped  as  ever 
[  saw  any  in  England  ;  and  afterward  I  saw  many  of  them, 
iiiicfa,  but  for  their  tawny  colour,  may  be  compared  to  any 
if  Europe.  They  also  trade  in  those  rivers  for  bread  of 
[Jaasaui,  of  which  they  buy  an  hundred  pound  weight  for  a 
Uttfe,  and  sell  it  at  Marguerita  for  ten  pesoes.  They  also 
great  store  of  cotton.  Brazil-wood,  and  those  beds 
they  call  hanuicaSy  or  Brazil-beds,  wheran  in  hot 
XNintries  all  the  Spaniards  used  to  lie  commonly,  and  in  no 
idler,  neither  did  we  oiu'selves,  while  we  were  there :  by 
neans  of  which  trades,  for  ransom  of  divers  of  the  Guia- 
■ans,  and  for  exchange  of  hatchets  and  knives,  Berreo  re- 
aovared  some  store  of  gold  plates,  eagles  of  gold,  and 
mages  of  men  and  divers  birds,  and  despatched  his  camp- 
naster  for  Spain  with  all  that  he  had  gathered,  therewith 
to  levy  soldiers,  and  by  the  show  thereof  to  draw  others  to 
the  love  of  the  enterprise ;  and  having  sent  divers  images, 
11  well  of  men  as  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  so  curiously 
mnought  in  gold,  dotibted  not  but  to  persuade  the  king  to 
jTield  to  him  some  further  help,  especially  for  that  this  land 
bath  never  been  sacked,  the  mines  never  wrought,  and  in  the 
Indies  their  works  were  well  spent,  and  the  gold  drawn  out 
irith  great  labour  and  charge :  he  also  despatched  messen- 
gers to  his  son  in  Nuevo  Reygno,  to  levy  all  the  forces  he 
Mmld,  and  to  come  down  the  river  of  Oroonoko  to  Emeria, 
the  province  of  Carapana,  to  meet  him  :  he  had  also  sent 
to  Sant  Jago  de  Leon,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  to  buy 
horses  and  mules. 

Afiter  I  had  thus  learned  of  his  proceedings  past  and 
purposed,  I  told  him  that  I  had  resolved  to  see  Guiana, 
and  that  it  was  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  the  cause  of  my 
coming  to  Trinedado;  as  it  was  indeed ;  (and  for  that  pur- 
poee  I  sent  Ja.  Whiddon  the  year  before,  to  get  intelligence, 
with  whoiQ  Berreo  himself  had  speech  at  that  time,  and  re- 
membered how  inquisitive  Ja.  Whiddon  was  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  country  of  Guiana ;)  Berreo  was  stricken 
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into  a  great  melancholy  and  sadness,  and  used  all  the  argu- 
ments he  could  to  dissuade  me,  and  also  assured  the  gentle- 
men of  my  company  that  it  would  be  labour  lost,  and  that 
they  should  suffer  many  miseries  if  they  proceeded:  and 
first  he  delivered,  that  I  could  not  enter  any  of  the  rivers 
with  any  bark  or  pinnace,  nor  hardly  with  any  ship^s  boat, 
it  was  so  low,  sandy,  and  full  of  flats,  and  that  his  compa- 
nies were  daily  grounded  in  their  canoes,  which  drew  but 
twelve  inches  water :  he  further  said,  that  none  of  the  coun- 
try would  come  to  speak  with  us,  but  would  all  fly ;  and  if 
we  followed  them  to  their  dwellings  they  would  bum  their 
own  towns ;  and,  besides,  that  the  way  was  long,  the  winter 
at  hand,  and  that  the  rivers  beginning  once  to  sweO,  it  was 
impossible  to  stem  the  current,  and  that  we  could  not  in 
those  small  boats  by  any  means  carry  victual  for  half  the 
time ;  and  that  (which  indeed  most  discouraged  my  com- 
pany) the  kings  and  lords  of  all  the  borders,  and  of  Guiana, 
had  decreed,  that  none  of  them  should  trade  with  aoj 
Christians  for  gold,  because  the  same  would  be  their  cm 
overthrow,  and  that  for  the  love  of  gold  the  Christians  meaot 
to  conquer  and  dispossess  them  of  all  together. 

Many  and  the  most  of  these  I  found  to  be  true ;  but  yet 
I  resolving  to  make  trial  of  all,  whatsoever  haj^ned,  di- 
rected captain  George  Gifford,  my  vice-admiral,  to  take  the 
Lion'^s  Whelp,  and  captain  Calfield  his  bark,  to  turn  to  the 
eastward,  against  the  breeze  what  they  could  possiUe,  to  re- 
cover the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Capuri,  whose  entruioe  I 
had  before  sent  captain  Whiddon  and  Jo.  Douglas  ibe 
master,  to  discover ;  who  found  some  nine  foot  water  or 
better  upon  the  flood,  and  five  at  low  water;  to  whom  I  had 
given  instructions  that  they  should  anchor  at  the  edge  of  the 
shoal,  and  upon  the  best  of  the  flood  to  thrust  over;  which 
shoal  John  Douglas  buoyed,  and  beckoned  for  them  before: 
but  they  laboured  in  vain,  for  neither  could  they  turn  it  up 
altogether  so  far  to  the  east,  neither  did  the  flood  costiDiie 
so  long,  but  the  water  fell  ere  they  could  have  paaaoi  the 
sands,  as  we  after  found  by  second  experience :  so  as  ao^ 
we  must  either  give  over  our  entarpriae,  or  leaving  oar 
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ships  at  adventure  four  hundred  miles  bdiind  us,  to  run  up 
in  our  ships^  boats,  one  barge,  and  two  wherries ;  but  being 
doubtful  how  to  carry  victuals  for  so  long  a  time  in  such 
baubles,  or  any  strength  of  men,  especially  for  that  Berreo 
assured  us  that  his  son  must  be  by  that  time  come  down 
with  many  soldiers,  I  sent  away  one  King,  master  of  the 
Lion'^s  Whelp,  with  his  ship'^s  boat,  to  try  another  branch 
of  a  river  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Guanipa,  which  was 
called  Amana,  to  prove  if  there  were  water  to  be  found  for 
either  of  the  small  ships  to  enter  :  but  when  he  came  to  the 
mouth  of  Amana  he  found  it  as  the  rest,  but  stayed  not  to 
discover  it  thoroughly,  because  he  was  assured  by  an  Indian, 
his  guide,  that  the  cannibals  of  Guanipa  would  assail  them 
with  many  canoes,  and  that  they  shot  poisoned  arrows,  so  as 
if  he  hasted  not  back,  they  should  all  be  lost. 

In  the  meantime,  fearing  the  worst,  I  caused  all  the  car^ 
penters  we  had  to  cut  down  a  gallego  boat,  which  we  meant 
to  cast  off,  and  to  fit  her  with  banks  to  row  on,  and  in  all 
things  to  prepare  her  the  best  they  could,  so  as  she  might 
be  brought  to  draw  but  five  foot,  for  so  much  we  had  on 
the  bar  of  Capuri  at  low  water :  and  doubting  of  King^s  re- 
turn, I  sent  Jo.  Douglas  again  in  my  long  barge,  as  well  to 
rdlieve  him,  as  also  to  make  a  perfect  search  in  the  bottom 
of  that  bay :  for  it  hath  been  held  for  infallible,  that  what- 
soever ship  or  boat  shall  fall  therein  can  never  disembogue 
again,  by  reason  of  the  violent  current  which  setteth  into 
the  said  bay,  as  also  for  that  the  breeze  and  easterly  wind 
Uoweth  directly  into  the  same ;  of  which  opinion  I  have 
beard  John  Hampton  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  England,  and  divers  others  besides,  that  have 
traded  to  Trinedado. 

I  sent  with  John  Douglas  an  old  cassique  of  Trinedado 
tor  a  pilot,  who  told  us  that  we  could  not  return  again  by  the 
bay  or  gulf,  but  that  he  knew  a  by-branch  which  ran  within 
die  land  to  the  eastward,  and  that  he  thought  by  it  we 
might  fall  into  Capuri,  and  so  return  in  four  days :  John 
Douglas  searched  those  rivers,  and  found  four  goodly  en- 
trances, whereof  the  least  was  as  big  as  the  Thames  at 
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Woolwich ;  but  in  the  bay  thitherward  it  was  Bhoal,  and 
but  six  foot  water ;  so  as  we  were  now  without  hope  of  any 
ship  or  bark  to  pass  over,  and  therefore  resolved  to  go  on 
with  the  boats,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gallego,  in  which  w6 
thrust  sixty  men ;  in  the  Lion'^s  Whelp^s  boat  and  wheny 
we  carried  twenty ;  captain  Calfield  in  his  wherry  carried  ten 
more ;  and  in  my  barge  other  ten ;  which  made  up  a  hun- 
dred.    We  had  no  other  means  but  to  carry  victual  for  a 
month  in  the  same,  and  also  to  lodge  therrin  as  we  could, 
and  to  boil  and  dress  our  meat.     Captain  Gifford  had  ^rith 
him  master  Edw.  Porter,  captain  Eynos,  and  ei^t  more  in 
his  wherry,  with  all  their  victual,  weapons,  and  provisions: 
captain  Calfield  had  with  him  my  cousin  Butshead  Grorges, 
and  eight  more.     In  the  galley,  of  gendemen  and  oflSoen, 
myself  had  captain  Thyn,  my  cousin  John  Gre^ivile,  n^ 
nephew  John  Gilbert,  captain  Whiddon,  captain  Keymis, 
Edw.  Hancocke,  captain  Clarke,  lieutenant  Hewes,  Tiia 
Upton,  captain  Facy,  Jerome  Ferrar,  Antho.  Wells,  WiL 
Connock,  and  about  fifty  more.     We  could  not  learn  of 
Berreo  any  other  way  to  enter  but  in  branches,  so  far  to  the 
windward,  as  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  recover ;  fcxr  we  had 
as  much  sea  to  cross  over  in  our  wherries  as  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  and  in  a  great  billow,  the  vnud  and  current  haog 
both  very  strong,  so  as  we  were  driven  to  go  in  those  small 
boats  directly  before  the  wind  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Guanipa,  and  from  thence  to  enter  the  mouth  of  acnne  one  of 
those  rivers  which  Jo.  Douglas  had  last  discovered ;  and  had 
with  us  for  pilot  an  Indian  of  Barema,  a  river  to  the  sooth  of 
Oroonoko,  between  that  and  Amazones,  whose  canoes  we  had 
formerly  taken  as  he  was  going  from  the  said  Barema,  Ueo 
with  Cassavi  bread  to  sell  at  Marguerita:  this  Arwacaa 
promised  to  bring  me  into  the  great  river  of  Oroonoko;  but 
indeed  of  that  which  we  entered  he  was  utterly  ignorant, 
for  he  had  not  seen  it  in  twelve  years  before,  at  whidi  time 
he  was  very  young,  and  of  no  judgment;  and  if  God  hd 
not  sent  us  another  help,  we  might  have  wandered  a  wliok 
year  in  that  labyrinth  of  rivers,  ere  we  had  found  uxj  waj 
either  out  or  in,  especially  after  we  were  past  the  ebbing  aad 
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flowing,  which  was  in  four  days :  for  I  know  all  the  earth 
doth  not  yield  the  like  confluence  of  streams  and  branches, 
the  one  crossing  the  other  so  many  times,  and  also  fair  and 
large,  and  so  like  one  to  another,  as  no  man  can  tell  which  to 
take :  and  if  we  went  by  the  sun  or  compass,  hoping  thereby 
to  go  directly  one  way  or  other,  yet  that  way  we  were  also 
carried  in  a  circle  amongst  multitudes  of  blands,  and  every 
island  so  bordered  with  high  trees,  as  no  man  could  see  any 
further  than  the  breadth  of  the  river,  or  length  of  the 
breach.  But  thus  it  chanced,  that  entering  into  a  river 
(which,  because  it  had  no  name,  we  called  the  river  of  the 
Red  Cross,  ourselves  being  the  first  Christians  that  ever 
came  therein)  the  22d  of  May,  as  we  were  rowing  up  the 
same,  we  espied  a  small  canoe  with  three  Indians,  whidi  (by 
the  swiftness  of  my  barge,  rowing  with  eight  oars)  I  over- 
took, ere  they  could  cross  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  peojde 
on  the  banks,  shadowed  under  the  thick  wood,  gazed  on 
with  a  doubtful  conceit  what  might  befall  those  three  whidi 
we  had  taken ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  we  offered 
them  no  violence,  neither  entered  their  canoe  with  any  of 
ours,  nor  took  out  of  the  canoe  any  of  theirs,  they  then  be- 
gan to  shew  themselves  on  the  bank^s  side,  and  offered  to 
traffick  vnth  us  for  such  things  as  they  had ;  and  as  we  drew 
near  they  all  stayed,  and  we  came  with  our  barge  to  the 
mouth  of  a  little  creek  which  came  from  their  town  into  the 
great  river. 

As  we  abode  there  a  while,  our  Indian  pilot,  called  Fer- 
dinando,  would  needs  go  ashore  to  their  village,  to  fetch  some 
fruits,  and  to  drink  of  their  artificial  wines,  and  also  to  see 
the  place,  and  to  know  the  lord  of  it  against  another  time, 
and  took  with  him  a  brother  of  his,  which  he  had  with  him  in 
the  journey.  When  they  came  to  the  village  of  these  people, 
the  lord  of  the  island  offered  to  lay  hands  on  them,  pur- 
posing to  have  slain  them  both ;  yielding  for  reason,  that  this 
Indian  of  ours  had  brought  a  strange  nation  into  their  terri- 
tory, to  spoil  and  destroy  them ;  but  the  pilot  being  quick, 
and  of  a  disposed  body,  slipped  their  fingers,  and  ran  into 
the  woods ;  and  his  brother,  being  the  better  footman  of  the 
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two,  recovered  the  creek^s  mouth,  where  we  stayed  in  our 
barge,  crying  out  that  his  brother  was  slain.   With  that  we 
set  hands  on  one  of  them  that  was  next  us,  a  very  old  man, 
and  brought  him  into  the  barge,  assuring  him  that  if  we 
had  not  our  pilot  agtun  we  would  presently  cut  off  his  head. 
This  old  man,  being  resolved  that  he  should  pay  the  loss  of 
the  other,  cried  out  to  those  in  the  woods  to  save  Ferdi- 
nando  our  pilot ;  but  they  followed  him  notwithstanding,  and 
hunted  after  him  upon  the  foot  with  their  deer  dogs,  and 
with  so  main  a  cry,  that  all  the  woods  echoed  with  the  shout 
they  made ;  but  at  last  this  poor  chased  Indian  recovered 
the  river  side,  and  got  upon  a  tree,  and,  as  we  were  coastings 
leaped  down,  and  swam  to  the  barge  half  dead  with  fear; 
but  our  good  hap  was,  that  we  kept  the  other  old  Indian, 
which  we  handfasted,  to  redeem  our  pilot  withal ;  for  bdng 
natural  of  those  rivers,  we  assured  ourselves  he  knew  the 
way  better  than  any  stranger  could ;  and  indeed  but  for 
this  chance  I  think  we  had  never  found  the  way  either  to 
Guiana  or  back  to  our  ships ;  for  Ferdinando,  after  a  few 
days,  knew  nothing  at  all,  nor  which  way  to  turn,  yea  and 
many  times  the  old  man  himself  was  in  great  doubt  which 
river  to  take.     Those  people  which  dwell  in  these  broken 
islands  and  drowned  lands  are  generally  called  Tividvas: 
there  are  of  them  two  sorts,  the  one  called  Ciawani,  and  the 
other  Waraweete. 

The  great  river  of  Oroonoko,  or  Baraquan,  hath  nioe 
branches,  which  fall  out  on  the  north  side  of  his  own  main 
mouth ;  on  the  south  side  it  hath  seven  other  fallings  into 
the  sea ;  so  it  disembogueth  by  sixteen  arms  in  all,  between 
islands  and  broken  ground ;  but  the  is  landsare  very  greati 
many  of  them  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  bigger,  and 
many  less.  From  the  first  branch  on  the  north  to  the  last 
of  the  south  it  is  at  least  100  leagues,  so  as  the  river'*s  mouth 
is  no  less  than  300  miles  wide  at  his  entrance  into  the  sei) 
which  I  take  to  be  far  bigger  than  that  of  Amazones:  all 
those  that  inhabit  in  the  mouth  of  this  river  upon  the  several 
north  branches  are  these  Tivitivas,  of  which  there  are  two 
chief  lords,  which  have  continual  wars  one  with  the  other. 
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The  islands  which  lie  on  the  right  hand  are  called  Pallamos, 
and  the  land  on  the  left  Hororotomaka ;  and  the  river,  by 
which  John  Douglas  returned  within  the  land  from  Amana 
to  Capuri,  they  call  Macuri. 

These  Tivitivas  are  a  very  goodly  people,  and  very  valiant, 
and  have  the  most  manly  speech  and  most  deliberate  that 
ever  I  heard  of  what  nation  soever.  In  the  summer  they 
have  houses  on  the  ground,  as  in  other  places;  in  the 
winter  they  dwell  upon  the  trees ;  where  they  build  very 
artificial  towns  and  villages,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Spanish 
3tory  of  the  West  Indies,  that  those  people  do  in  the  low- 
lands near  the  gulf  of  Uraba :  for  between  May  and  Septem- 
ber the  river  of  Oroonoko  riseth  thirty  foot  upright,  and  then 
are  those  islands  overflown  twenty  foot  high  above  die  level 
of  the  ground^  saving  some  few  raised  grounds  in  the  middle 
of  them ;  and  for  this  cause  they  are  enforced  to  live  in  this 
manner.  They  never  eat  of  any  thing  that  is  set  or  sown ; 
and  aa  at  home  they  use  neither  planting  nor  other  ma- 
nuranoe,  so  when  they  come  abroad  they  refuse  to  feed  of 
ought  but  of  that  which  nature  without  labour  bringeth 
forth.  They  use  the  tops  of  palmitos  for  bread,  and  kill 
deer,  fish,  and  porks  for  the  rest  of  their  sustenance ;  they 
have  also  many  sorts  of  fruits  that  grow  in  the  woods,  and 
great  variety  of  birds  and  fowl. 

And  if  to  speak  of  them  were  not  tedious  and  vulgar, 
surely  we  saw  in  those  passages  of  very  rare  colours  and 
forms,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  forasmuch  as  I  have  either 
seen  or  read.  Of  these  people,  those  that  dwell  upon  the 
branches  of  Oroonoko,  odled  Capuri  and  Macureo,  are  for 
the  most  part  carpenters  of  canoes ;  for  they  make  the  most 
and  fairest  houses,  and  sell  them  into  Guiana  for  gold,  and 
into  Trinedado  for  tobacco,  in  the  excessive  taking  whereof 
they  exceed  all  nations ;  and  notwithstanding  the  moistness 
of  the  air  in  which  they  live,  the  hardness  of  their  diet,  and 
the  great  labours  they  suffer,  to  hunt,  fish,  and  fowl  for  their 
living,  in  all  my  life,  either  in  the  Indies  or  in  Europe,  did 
I  never  behold  a  more  goodly  or  better  favoured  people,  or 
a  more  manly.    They  were  wont  to  make  war  upon  all  na- 
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tions,  and  especially  on  the  cannibals,  so  as  none  durst  intb- 
out  a  good  strength  trade  by  those  rivers;  but  of  late  tbey 
are  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  all  holding  the  Spaniards 
for  a  common  enemy.     When  thdr  commanders  die,  they 
use  great  lamentation ;  and  when  they  think  the  flesh  of  their 
bodies  is  putrified  and  fallen  from  the  bones,  then  they  take 
up  the  carcass  again,  and  hang  it  in  the  cadqui'^s  house  that 
died,  and  deck  his  skull  with  feathers  of  all  colours,  and 
hang  all  his  gold  plates  about  the  bones  of  his  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs.     Those  nations  which  are  called  Arwacas,  wbidi 
dwell  on  the  south  of  Oroonoko,  (of  which  place  and  natioo 
our  Indian  pilot  was,)  are  dispersed  in  many  other  places,  and 
do  use  to  beat  the  bones  of  their  lords  into  powder,  and  their 
wives  and  friends  drink  it  all  in  their  several  sorts  of  drinks. 
After  we  departed  from  the  port  of  these  Ciawam  we 
passed  up  the  river  with  the  flood,  and  anchored  the  ebb; 
and  in  this  sort  we  went  onward.     The  third  day  that  we 
entered  the  river  our  galley  came  on  ground,  and  stuck  n 
fast,  as  we   thought  that  even  there  our  diaoovery  hid 
ended,  and  that  we  must  have  left  sixty  of  our  men  to  hsve 
inhabited,  like  rooks  upon  trees,  with  those  nations :  but  the 
next  morning,  after  we  had  cast  out  all  her  ballast,  with 
tugging  and  hauling  to  and  fro,  we  got  her  aflcMt,  and 
went  on :  at  four  days^  end  we  fell  into  as  goodly  a  river  n 
ever  I  beheld,  which  was  called  the  great  Amana,  which  fui 
more  directly  without  windings  and  turnings  than  the  other: 
but  soon  after,  the  flood  of  the  sea  left  us,  and  we  enfimed 
either  by  main  strength  to  row  against  a  violent  current,  or 
to  return  as  wise  as  we  ^ent  out.   We  had  then  no  shift  hot 
to  persuade  the  companies  that  it  was  but  two  or  three  days' 
work,  and  therefore  desired  them  to  take  pains,  every  gentle- 
man and  others  taking  their  turns  to  row,  and  to  spdl  oat 
the  other  at  the  bourns  end.    Every  day  we  passed  by  goo^ 
branches  of  rivers,  some  falling  from  the  west,  others  from 
the  east,  into  Amana ;  but  those  I  leave  to  the  description 
in  the  chart  of  discovery,  where  every  one  shall  be  namd 
with  his  rising  and  descent.     When  three  days  more  were 
overgone,  our  companies  b^an  to  despair,  the  weather  bdif 
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extreme  bot,  the  river  bordered  witb  very  bigb  trees  tbat 
kept  away  the  aur,  and  the  current  against  us  every  day 
stronger  than  other :  but  we  evermore  commanded  our  pi- 
kyts  to  promise  an  end  the  next  day,  and  used  it  so  long  as 
we  were  driven  to  assure  them  from  four  reaches  of  the  river 
to  three,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  to  the  next  reach ;  but  so 
long  we  laboured  as  many  days  were  spent,  and  so  driven  to 
draw  ourselves  to  harder  allowance,  our  bread  even  at  the 
last,  and  no  drink  at  all ;  and  our  men  and  ourselves  so 
wearied  and  scorched,  and  doubtful  withal  whether  we 
dxMild  ever  perform  it  or  no,  the  heat  increasing  as  we  drew 
towards  the  hne ;  for  we  were  now  in  five  degrees. 

The  further  we  went  on,  (our  victual  decreasing,  and  the 
air  breeding  great  faintness,)  we  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
idien  we  had  most  need  of  strength  and  ability ;  for  hourly 
the  river  ran  more  violently  than  other  against  us,  and  the 
barge,  wherries,  and  ship^s  boat  of  captain  Gifford  and  cap- 
tain Calfield  had  spent  all  their  provicdons,  so  as  we  were 
brought  into  despair  and  discomfort,  had  we  not  persuaded 
all  the  company  that  it  was  but  only  one  day^s  work  more 
to  attain  the  land,  where  we  should  be  reheved  of  all  we 
wanted ;  and  if  we  returned,  that^  we  were  sure  to  starve 
by  the  way,  and  that  the  world  would  also  laugh  us  to 
scorn.  On  the  banks  of  these  rivers  were  divers  sorts  of 
firuits  good  to  eat,  flowers  and  trees  of  that  variety  as  were 
sufficient  to  make  ten  volumes  of  herbals.  We  relieved 
ourselves  many  times  with  the  fruits  of  the  country,  and 
sometimes  with  fowl  and  fijh :  we  saw  birds  of  all  colours, 
tome  carnation,  some  crimson,  orange  tawny,  purple,  green, 
watched,  and  of  all  other  sorts,  both  nmple  and  mixed ;  as  it 
was  unto  us  a  great  good  passing  of  the  time  to  behold 
tbem,  besides  the  relief  we  found  by  killing  some  store  of 
them  with  our  fowling  pieces,  without  which,  having  little 
or  no  bread,  and  less  drink,  but  only  the  thick  and  troubled 
water  of  the  river,  we  had  been  in  a  very  hard  case. 

Our  old  pilot  of  the  Ciawani  (whom,  as  I  said  before,  we 
took  to  redeem  Ferdinando)  told  us,  that  if  we  would  enter 
a  branch  of  a  river  on  the  right  hand  with  our  barge  and 
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wherries,  and  leave  the  galley  at  anchor  the  while  in  the 
great  river,  he  would  bring  us  to  a  town  of  the  Arwacas, 
where  we  should  find  store  of  bread,  hens,  fish,  and  of  the 
country  wine,  and  persuaded  us,  that  departing  from  the 
galley  at  noon,  we  might  return  ent  night.    I  was  very  giad 
to  hear  this  speech,  and  presently  took  my  barge,  with 
dght  musketeers,  captain  Gifibrd^s  wherry,  with  himsdf 
and  four  musketeers,  and  captain  Calfield  with  his  wherry 
and  as  many,  and  so  we  entered  the  mouth  of  this  river; 
and  because  we  were  persuaded  that  it  was  so  near,  we  took 
no  victual  with  us  at  all.    When  we  had  rowed  three  houn^ 
we  marvelled  we  saw  no  sign  of  any  dwelling,  and  asked  the 
pilot  where  the  town  was ;  he  told  us  a  little  further.    AAet 
three  hours  more,  the  sun  bdng  almost  set,  we  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  led  us  that  way  to  betray  us,  for  he  ooofeaoed 
that  those  Spaniards  which  fled  from  Trinedado,  and  also 
those  that  remained  with  Carapana  in  Emeria,  were  jobed 
together  in  scnne  village  upon  that  river.     But  when  it  grew 
towards  night,  and  we  demanding  where  the  place  wn^  he 
told  us  but  four  reaches  more :  when  we  had  rowed  fiwr 
and  four  we  saw  no  sign,  and  our  poor  watermen,  even 
heart-broken  and  tired,  were  ready  to  give  up  the  g^xNt; 
for  we  had  now  come  from  the  galley  near  forty  miles. 

At  the  last  we  determined  to  hang  the  [nlot,  and^  if  we 
had  well  known  the  way  back  again  by  night,  he  had  surely 
gone ;  but  our  own  neces^ties  pleaded  sufficiently  for  iui 
safety :  for  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  river  b^an  so  to 
narrow  itself,  and  the  trees  to  hang  over  from  side  to  side^ 
as  we  were  driven  with  arming  swords  to  cut  a  pusBBgt 
through  those  branches  that  covered  the  water.  We  were 
very  desirous  to  find  this  town,  hoping  of  a  feast,  becsose 
we  made  but  a  short  breakfast  aboard  the  galley  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  now  eight  o^clock  at  night,  and  our 
stomachs  began  to  gnaw  apace }  but  whether  it  was  best  to 
return  or  go  on  we  began  to  doubt,  suspecting  treason  in  the 
pilot  more  and  more ;  but  the  poor  old  Indian  ever  assured 
us  that  it  was  but  a  little  further,  and  but  this  one  taniog 
and  that  turning;  and  at  last,  about  one  o^clock  afbr  mid' 
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nighty  we  saw  a  light,  and  rowing  towards  it  we  heard  the 
dogs  of  the  village.  When  we  landed,  we  found  few  people ; 
for  the  lord  of  that  place  was  gone  with  divers  canoes  above 
four  hundred  miles  off,  upon  a  journey  towards  the  head  of 
Oroonoko,  to  trade  for  gold,  and  to  buy  women  of  the  canni- 
bals, who  afterward  unfortunately  passed  by  us,  as  we  rode 
at  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Morequito,  in  the  dark  of  night, 
and  yet  came  so  near  us,  as  his  canoes  grated  against  our 
barges.  He  left  one  of  his  company  at  the  port  of  More- 
quito, by  whom  we  understood  that  he  had  brought  thirty 
young  women,  divers  plates  of  gold,  and  had  great  store  of 
fine  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  and  cotton  beds.  In  his  house 
we  had  good  store  of  bread,  fish,  hens,  and  Indian  drink, 
and  so  rested  that  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  after  we  had 
traded  with  such  of  his  people  as  came  down,  we  returned 
towards  our  galley,  and  brought  with  us  some  quantity  of 
bread,  fish,  and  hens. 

On  both  sides  of  this  river  we  passed  the  most  beautiful 
country  that  ever  mine  eyes  beheld ;  and  whereas  all  that 
we  had  seen  before  was  nothing  but  woods,  prickles,  bushes, 
and  thorns,  here  we  beheld  plains  of  twenty  miles  in  length, 
the  grass  short  and  green,  and  in  divers  parts  groves  of  trees 
by  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  by  all  the  art  and  labour 
in  the  world  so  made  of  purpose :  and  still  as  we  rowed,  the 
deer  came  down  feeding  by  the  water^s  ^de,  as  if  they  had 
been  used  to  a  keeper^s  call.  Upon  this  river  there  were 
great  store  of  fowl,  and  of  many  sorts :  we  saw  in  it  divers 
sorts  of  strange  fishes,  and  of  marvellous  bigness ;  but  for 
lagartos  it  exceeded ;  for  there  were  thousands  of  those  ugly 
serpents,  and  the  people  call  it  for  the  abundance  of  them 
the  river  of  Lagartos,  in  their  language.  I  had  a  negro,  a 
very  proper  young  fellow,  that,  leaping  out  of  the  galley  to 
swim  in  the  mouth  of  this  river,  was  in  all  our  sights  taken 
and  devoured  with  one  of  those  legartos.  In  the  meanwhile 
our  companies  in  the  galley  thought  we  had  been  all  lost, 
(for  we  promised  to  return  before  night,)  and  sent  the 
Lion'^s  Whelp^s  ship^s  boat  with  captain  Whiddon  to  follow 
US  up  the  river;  but  the  next  day,  after  we  had  rowed  up 
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and  down  some  fourscore  miles,  we  returned,  and  went  on 
our  way  up  the  great  river,  and,  when  we  were  even  at  the 
last  cast  for  want  of  victuals,  captain  Gifford  being  befcare 
the  galley  and  the  rest  of  the  boats,  seeking  out  some  jdace 
to  land  upon  the  banks  to  make  fire,  espied  four  canoes 
coming  down  the  river,  and  with  no  small  joy  caused  his 
men  to  try  the  uttermost  of  their  strengths,  and  after  t 
while  two  of  the  four  gave  over,  and  ran  themselves  adiore, 
every  man  betaking  himself  to  the  fastness  of  the  woods; 
the  two  other  lesser  got  away  while  he  landed  to  lay  hold 
on  these,  and  so  turned  into  some  by-creek,  we  knew  not 
whither :  those  canoes  that  were  taken  were  loaden  with 
bread,  and  were  bound  for  Marguerita  in  the  West  Indies 
which  those  Indians,  called  Arwacas,  purposed  to  carry  thi- 
ther for  exchange :  but  in  the  lesser  there  were  three  Sptn- 
iards,  who  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  governor  ib 
Trinedado,  and  that  we  purposed  to  enter  Guiana,  ctme 
away  in  those  canoes :  one  of  them  was  a  cavallero,  as  the 
captain  of  the  Arwacas  after  told  us,  another  a  scddier,  and 
the  third  a  refiner. 

In  the  meantime  nothing  on  the  earth  could  have  been 
more  welcome  to  us,  next  unto  gold,  than  the  great  store  of 
very  excellent  bread  which  we  found  in  these  canoes;  fix 
now  our  men  cried,  Let  us  go  on,  we  care  not  how  fiff. 
After  that  captain  Gifibrd  had  brought  the  two  canoes  to 
the  galley,  I  took  my  barge,  and  went  to  the  bank^s  side  witht 
dozen  shot,  where  the  canoes  first  ran  themselves  ashore,  and 
landed  there,  sending  out  captain  Gifford  and  captain  Thja 
on  one  hand,  and  captain  Calfield  on  the  other,  to  fcJlow  diote 
that  were  fled  into  the  woods ;  and  as  I  was  creeping  through 
the  bushes  I  saw  an  Indian  basket  hidden,  which  was  the 
refiner's  basket ;  for  I  found  in  it  his  quicksilver,  saltpetre^ 
and  divers  things  for  the  trial  of  metals,  and  also  the  dmtcf 
such  ore  as  he  had  refined;  but  in  those  canoes  which 
escaped  tliere  was  a  good  quantity  of  ore  and  gold.  I  thea 
landed  more  men,  and  offered  five  hundred  pounds  to  whit 
soldier  soever  could  take  one  of  those  three  Spaniards  thit 
we  thought  were  landed  :  but  our  labours  were  in  vain  io 
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bat  behalf;  for  they  put  themselves  into  one  of  the  small 
BDoes,  and  so,  while  the  greater  canoes  were  in  taking,  they 
Bcaped :  but  seeking  after  the  Spaniards  we  found  the  Ar- 
racas  hidden  in  the  woods,  which  were  pilots  for  the  Span- 
irds,  and  rowed  their  canoes :  of  which  I  kept  the  chiefest 
3r  a  pilot,  and  carried  him  with  me  to  Guiana,  by  whom  I 
tnderstood  where  and  in  what  countries  the  Spaniards  had 
iboured  for  gold,  though  I  made  not  the  same  known  to 
11 :  for  when  the  springs  began  to  break,  and  the  rivers  to 
■ise  themselves  so  suddenly,  as  by  no  means  we  could  abide 
he  digging  of  any  mine ;  especially  for  that  the  richest  are 
lefended  with  rocks  of  hard  stone,  which  we  call  the  whiie 
par,  and  that  it  required  both  time,  men,  and  instruments 
it  for  such  a  work ;  I  thought  it  best  not  to  hover  there- 
bouts,  lest,  if  the  same  had  been  perceived  by  the  company, 
here  would  have  been  by  this  time  many  barks  and  ships 
et  out,  and  perchance  other  nations  would  also  have  gotten 
i  ours  for  pilots,  so  as  both  ourselves  might  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  all  our  care  taken  for  good  usage  of  the  people 
leen  utterly  lost  by  those  that  only  respect  present  profit ; 
nd  such  violence  or  insolence  oiFered,  as  the  nations  which 
tre  borderers  would  have  changed  their  desire  of  our  love 
nd  defence  into  hatred  and  violence.  And  for  any  longer 
tay  to  have  brought  a  more  quantity,  (which  I  hear  hath 
lem  often  objected,)  whosoever  had  seen  or  proved  the 
my  of  that  river  after  it  began  to  arise,  and  had  been  a 
aoQth  and  odd  days,  as  we  were,  from  hearing  ought  from 
fur  sliips,  leaving  them  meanly  manned  above  four  hun- 
hred  miles  off,  would  perchance  have  turned  somewhat 
ooDei*  than  we  did,  if  all  the  mountains  had  been  gold,  or 
idi  stones :  and,  to  say  the  truth,  all  the  brandies  and  small 
ivers  which  fell  into  Oroonoko  were  raised  with  such  speed, 
iSy  if  we  waded  them  over  the  shoes  in  the  morning  out- 
rard,  we  were  covered  to  the  shoulders  homeward  the  very 
tame  day ;  and  to  stay  to  dig  out  gold  with  our  nails  had 
)een  opus  laborisy  but  not  ingenii:  such  a  quantitjr  as  would 
uve  served  our  turns  we  could  not  have  had,  but  a  disoo- 
rety  of  the  mines  to  our  infinite  disadvantage  we  had  made. 
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and  that  could  have  been  the  best  profit  of  further  search  or 
stay ;  for  those  mines  are  not  easily  broken,  nor  opened  in 
haste ;  and  I  could  have  returned  a  good  quantity  of  gold 
ready  cast,  if  I  had  not  shot  at  another  mark  than  present 
profit. 

This  Arwacan  pilot,  with  the  rest,  feared  that  we  would 
have  eaten  them,  or  otherwise  have  put  them  to  some  cruel 
death ;  for  the  Spaniards,  to  the  end  that  none  of  the  peo[de 
in  the  passage  towards  Guiana,  or  in  Guiana  itself,  might 
come  to  speech  with  us,  persuaded  all  the  nations  that  ve 
were  men-eaters,  and  cannibals :  but  when  the  poor  men 
and  women  had  seen  us,  and  that  we  gave  them  meat,  and 
to  every  one  something  or  other,  which  was  rare  and  struge 
to  them,  they  began  to  conceive  the  deceit  and  purpose  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  indeed  (as  they  confessed)  took  bom 
them  both  their  wives  and  daughters  dmly,  and  used  them 
for  the  satisfying  of  their  own  lusts,  especially  such  as  thej 
took  in  this  manner  by  strength.  But  I  protest  before  the 
majesty  of  the  living  God,  that  I  neither  know  ncnr  beKefe 
that  any  of  our  company  one  or  other,  by  violence  or  other- 
wise, ever  knew  any  of  thar  women;  and  yet  we  saw  many 
hundreds,  and  had  many  in  our  power,  and  of  those  very 
young  and  excellently  favoured,  which  came  among  us 
without  deceit  stark  naked. 

Nothing  got  us  more  love  among  them  than  this  usage; 
for  I  suffered  not  any  man  to  take  from  any  of  the  nations 
so  much  as  a  pinaj  or  a  potatoe  root,  without  giving  them 
contentment,  nor  any  man  so  much  as  to  ofTer  to  touch  waj 
of  their  wives  or  daughters :  which  course,  so  contrary  to 
the  Spaniards,  (who  tyrannise  over  them  in  all  things,)  drev 
them  to  admire  her  majesty,  whose  commandment  I  toU 
them  it  was,  and  also  wonderfully  to  honour  our  natioD* 
But  I  confess  it  was  a  very  impatient  work  to  keep  the 
meaner  sort  from  spoil  and  stealing,  when  we  came  to  their 
houses,  which  because  in  all  I  could  not  prevent,  I  caused 
my  Indian  interpreter  at  every  place  when  we  departed,  to 
know  of  the  loss  or  wrong  done ;  and  if  ought  were  stolen 
or  taken  by  violence,  either  the  same  was  restored,  and  the 
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party  punished  in  their  sight,  or  else  it  was  paid  for  to  their 
uttermost  demand.  They  also  much  wondered  at  us,  after 
they  heard  that  we  had  slain  the  Spaniards  at  Trinedado; 
for  they  were  before  resolved,  that  no  nation  of  Christians 
durst  abide  their  presence ;  and  they  wondered  more  when 
I  had  made  them  know  of  the  great  overthrow  that  her 
majesty^s  army  and  j9eet  had  given  them  of  late  years  in 
their  own  countries. 

After  we  had  taken  in  this  supply  of  bread,  with  divers 
baskets  of  roots,  which  were  excellent  meat,  I  gave  one  of 
the  canoes  to  the  Arwacas,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards 
that  were  escaped,  and  when  I  had  dismissed  all  but  the 
captain,  (who  by  the  Spaniards  was  christened  Mardn,)  I 
sent  back  in  the  same  canoe  the  old  Ciawan,  and  Ferdinando 
my  first  plot,  and  gave  them  both  such  things  as  they  de- 
nredy  with  sufficient  victual  to  carry  them  back;  and  by 
them  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ships,  which  they  promised  to 
deliver,  and  performed  it,  and  then  I  went  on  with  my  new 
hired  jnlot  Martin  the  Arwacan:  but  the  next  or  second 
day  after,  we  came  aground  again  with  our  galley,  and  were 
fike  to  cast  her  away  with  all  our  victual  and  provision,  and 
so  lay  on  the  sand  one  whole  night,  and  were  far  more  in 
despiur  at  this  time  to  free  her  than  before,  because  we  had 
no  tide  of  flood  to  help  us,  and  therefore  feared  that  all  our 
hopes  would  have  ended  in  mishaps ;  but  we  fastened  an 
andior  upon  the  land,  and  with  main  strength  drew  her  off; 
and  80  the  fifteenth  day  we  discovered  afar  off  the  mountains 
of  Guiana,  to  our  great  joy,  and  towards  the  evening  had 
a  slant  of  a  northerly  wind  that  blew  very  strong,  which 
brought  us  in  sight  of  the  great  river  of  Oroonoko,  out  of 
which  the  river  descended  wherein  we  were:  we  descried 
afar  off  three  other  canoes  as  far  as  we  could  discern  them, 
after  whom  we  hastened  with  pur  barge  and  wherries;  but 
two  of  them  passed  out  of  sight,  and  the  third  entered  up 
the  great  river,  on  the  right  hand  to  the  westward,  and  there 
stayed  out  of  sight,  thinking  that  we  meant  to  take  the 
way  eastward  towards  the  province  of  Carapana,  for  that 
way  the  Spaniards  keep,  not  daring  to  go  upwards  to  Gui- 
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ana,  the  people  in  those  parts  h&ng  all  thdr  enemies ;  and 
those  in  the  canoes  thought  us  to  have  been  thoee  Spaniards 
that  were  fled  from  Trinedado,  and  had  escaped  killing: 
and  when  we  came  so  far  down  as  the  opening  of  that  branch 
into  which  they  slipped,  being  near  them  with  our  barge  and 
wherries,  we  made  after  them,  and  ere  they  could  land  came 
within  call,  and  by  our  interpreter  told  them  what  we  were; 
wherewith  they  came  back  willingly  aboard  us :  and  of  such 
fish  and  tortoises^  eggs  as  they  had  gathered  they  gave  us, 
and  promised  in  the  morning  to  bring  the  lord  of  that  pirt 
with  them,  and  to  do  us  all  other  services  they  could. 

That  night  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  parting  of  three 
goodly  rivers,  (the  one  was  the  river  of  Amana,  by  whkh 
we  came  from  the  north,  and  ran  athwart  towards  the  soath, 
the  other  two  were  of  Oroonoko,  which  crossed  from  tbe 
west,  and  ran  to  sea  towards  the  east,)  and  landed  upon  t 
fair  sand,  where  we  found  thousands  of  tortoises^  ^S8*>  ^'^ 
are  very  wholesome  meat,  and  greatly  restoring ;  so  as  our 
men  were  now  well  filled,  and  highly  contented  both  with 
the  &re  and  nearness  of  the  land  of  Guiana,  which  ap- 
peared in  nght.     In  the  morning  there  came  down,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  the  lord  of  that  border,  called  Toparimaca, 
with  some  thirty  or  forty  followers,  and  brought  us  diven 
sorts  of  fruits,  and  of  his  wine,  bread,  fish,  and  flesh,  whan 
we  also  feasted  as  we  could,  at  least  he  drank  good  Spaniih 
wine,  (whereof  we  had  a  small  quantity  in  bottles,)  wUcb 
above  all  things  they  love.     I  conferred  with  this  Topari- 
maca  of  the  next  way  to  Guiana,  who  conducted  our  galkj 
and  boats  to  his  own  port,  and  carried  us  from  thence  soaie 
mile  and  a  half  to  his  town,  where  some  of  our  captains  ci- 
roused  of  his  wine  till  they  were  reasonable  pleasant;  tatii 
is  very  strong  with  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  div^s  heibs^  and 
fruits  digested  and  purged :  they  keep  it  in  great  eaitba 
pots  of  ten  or  twelve  gallons,  very  clean  and  sweet,  and  are 
themselves  at  their  meetings  and  feasts  the  greatest  oaronsert 
and  drunkards  of  the  world.  When  we  came  to  his  townire 
found  two  cassiques,  whereof  one  of  them  was  a  stranger, 
that  had  been  up  the  river  in  trade,  and  his  boats,  pec^ 
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and  wife  encamped  at  the  port  where  we  anchored,  and  the 
other  was  of  that  country,  a  follower  of  Toparimaca :  they 
lay  each  of  them  in  a  cotton  hamaca,  which  we  call  Brazil 
beds,  and  two  women  attending  them  with  six  cups,  and  a 
little  ladle,  to  fill  them  out  of  an  earthen  pitcher  of  wine ; 
and  so  they  drank  each  of  them  three  of  those  cups  at  a 
time,  one  to  the  other ;  and  in  this  sort  they  drink  drunk  at 
their  feasts  and  meetings. 

That  cassique  that  was  a  stranger  had  his  wife  staying 
at  the  port  where  we  anchored ;  and  in  all  my  life  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  better  favoured  woman:  she  was  of  good 
stature,  with  black  eyes,  fat  of  body,  of  an  excellent  coun- 
tenance, her  hair  almost  as  long  as  herself,  tied  up  again  in 
pretty  knots ;  and  it  seemed  she  stood  not  in  that  awe  of  her 
husband  as  the  rest;  for  she  spake  and  discoursed,  and 
drank  among  the  gentlemen  and  captains,  and  was  very 
pleasant,  knowing  her  own  comeliness,  and  taking  great 
pride  therdn.  I  have  seen  a  lady  in  England  so  like  her, 
as  but  for  the  difierence  of  colour  I  would  have  sworn 
might  have  been  the  same. 

The  seat  of  this  town  of  Toparimaca  was  very  pleasant, 
standing  on  a  little  hill,  in  an  excellent  prospect,  with  goodly 
gardens,  a  mile  compass  round  about  it,  and  two  very  fair 
and  laige  ponds  of  excellent  fish  adjoining.  This  town  is 
called  Arowocai ;  the  people  are  of  the  nation  called  Nepoios, 
and  are  followers  of  Carapana.  In  that  place  I  saw  very 
aged  people,  that  we  might  perceive  all  their  sinews  and 
veins  without  any  flesh,  and  but  even  as  a  case  covered  only 
with  skin.  The  lord  of  this  place  gave  me  an  old  man  for 
pilot,  who  was  of  great  experience  and  travel,  and  knew 
the  river  most  perfectly  both  by  day  and  night;  and  it 
shall  be  requisite  for  any  man  that  passeth  it  to  have  such 
a  pilot;  for  it  is  four,  five,  and  six  miles  over  in  many  places, 
and  twenty  miles  in  other  places,  with  wonderful  eddies 
and  strong  currents,  many  great  islands  and  divers  shoals, 
and  many  dangerous  rocks ;  and  besides,  upon  any  iiicrease 
of  wind,  so  great  a  billow,  as  we  were  sometimes  in  great 
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peril  of  drowning  in  the  galley,  for  the  small  boats  durst  not 
come  from  the  shore  but  when  it  was  very  fair. 

The  next  day  we  hasted  thence,  and  having  an  easterly 
wind  to  help  us,  we  spared  our  arms  from  rowing ;  for  after 
we  entered  Oroonoko,  the  river  lieth  for  the  most  part  east 
and  west,  even  from  the  sea  unto  Quito  in  Peru.  This  river 
is  navigable  with  ships  little  less  than  one  thousand  miles, 
and  from  the  place  where  we  entered  it  may  be  sailed  up  in 
small  pinnaces  to  many  of  the  best  parts  of  Nuevo  Reygno  de 
Granada,  and  of  Popayan ;  and  from  no  place  may  the  cities 
of  these  parts  of  the  Indies  be  so  easily  taken  and  invaded 
as  from  hence.     All  that  day  we  sailed  up  a  branch  of  that 
river,  having  on  the  left  hand  a  great  island,  which  they 
call  Assapana,  which  may  contain  some  five  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  six  miles  in  breadth,  the  great  body  of 
the  river  running  on  the  other  side  of  this  island :  beyond 
that  middle  branch  there  is  also  another  island  in  the  river, 
called  Iwana,  which  is  twice  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  beyond  it,  and  between  it  and  the  main  of  Guiana, 
runneth  a  third  branch  of  Oroonoko,  called  Arraroopana : 
all  three  are  goodly  branches,  and  all  navigable  for  great 
ships.     I  judge  the  river  in  this  place  to  be  at  least  thirty 
miles  broad,  reckoning  the  islands  which  divide  the  branches 
in  it ;  for  afterwards  I  sought  al^o  both  the  other  branches. 

After  we  reached  to  the  head  of  this  island,  called  Assa- 
pana, a  little  to  the  westward  on  the  right  hand  there  apeaed 
a  river  which  came  from  the  north,  called  Europa,  and  fell 
into  the  great  river ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side^  we 
anchored  for  that  night  by  another  island  six  miles  long 
and  two  miles  broad,  which  they  call  Ocaywita:  from  benoe 
in  the  morning  wc  landed  two  Guianians,  which  we  found  in 
the  town  of  Toparimaca,  that  came  with  us,  who  went  to 
give  notice  of  our  coming  to  the  lord  of  that  country,  called 
Putyma,  a  follower  of  Topiawari,  chief  lord  of  Arromais, 
who  succeeded  Morequito,  whom  (as  you  have  heard  before) 
Berreo  put  to  death ;  but  his  town  being  far  within  the  land, 
he  came  not  unto  us  that  day,  so  as  we  anchored  again  that 
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night  near  the  banks  of  another  island,  of  bigness  much  like 
the  other,  which  they  call  Putapayma,  on  the  mtdn  land, 
overagainst  which  island  was  a  very  high  mountain  called 
QScope :  we  coveted  to  anchor  rather  by  these  islands  in 
the  river  than  by  the  main,  because  of  the  tortoises^  cggs^ 
which  our  people  found  on  them  in  great  abundance,  and 
also  because  the  ground  served  better  for  us  to  cast  our  nets 
for  fish,  the  main  banks  being  for  the  most  part  stony  and 
high,  and  the  rocks  of  a  blue  metalline  colour,  like  unto  the 
best  steel  ore,  which  I  assuredly  take  it  to  be :  of  the  same 
blue  stone  are  also  divers  great  mountains  which  border 
this  river  in  many  places. 

The  next  morning,  towards  nine  of  the  clock,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  the  breeze  increasing,  we  sailed  always  west  up 
the  river,  and  after  a  while,  opening  the  land  on  the  right 
aide,  the  country  appeared  to  be  champaign,  and  the  banks 
shewed  very  perfect  red :  I  therefore  sent  two  of  the  little 
baig^  with  captain  Gifford,  and  with  him  captain  Thyn, 
captain  Calfield,  my  cousin  Greenvile,  my  nephew  Jo. 
Gilbert,  captain  Eynus,  master  Edw.  Porter,  and  my  cousin 
Butshead  Gorges,  with  some  few  soldiers,  to  march  over  the 
banks  of  that  red  land,  and  to  discover  what  manner  of 
country  it  was  on  the  other  side ;  who  at  their  return  found 
it  all  a  phun  level,  as  far  as  they  went,  or  could  discern 
from  the  highest  tree  they  could  get  upon :  and  my  old 
pilot,  a  man  of  great  travel,  brother  to  the  cassique  Topa- 
rimaca,  tofd  me,  that  those  were  called  the  plains  of  the 
Sayma,  and  that  the  same  level  reached  to  Cumana  and 
Carracas  in  the  West  Indies,  which  are  an  hundred  and 
twttity  leagues  to  the  north,  and  that  there  inhabited  four 
principal  nations.  The  first  were  the  Sayma,  the  next 
Aasawai,  the  third  and  greatest  the  Wikiri,  by  whom  Pedro 
Hernandez  de  Serpa  before  mentioned  was  overthrown,  as 
he  passed  with  three  hundred  horse  from  Cumana  towards 
Oroonoko,  in  his  enterprise  of  Guiana;  the  fourth  are  called 
Aroras,  and  are  as  black  as  negroes,  but  have  smooth  hair ; 
and  these  are  very  valiant,  or  rather  desperate  people,  and 
have  the  most  strong  poison  on  their  arrows,  and  most  dan- 
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gerous  of  all  nations ;  of  which  poison  I  will  speak  some- 
what, being  a  digression  not  unnecessary. 

There  was  nothing  whereof  I  was  more  curious,  than  to 
find  out  the  true  remedies  of  these  poisoned  arrows ;  for, 
besides  the  mortality  of  the  wound  they  make,  the  party 
shot  endureth  the  most  insufferable  torment  in  the  world, 
and  abideth  a  most  ugly  and  lamentable  death,  sometimes 
dying  stark  mad,  sometimes  their  bowels  breaking  out  of 
their  bellies,  and  are  presently  discoloured  as  black  as 
pitch,  and  so  unsavoury,  as  no  man  can  endure  to  cure  or 
to  attend  them :  and  it  is  more  strange  to  know,  that  in  all 
this  time  there  was  never  Spaniard,  either  by  gift  or  tor- 
ment, that  could  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  core, 
although  they  have  martyred  and  put  to  invented  torture  I 
know  not  how  many  of  them.  But  every  one  of  these  In- 
dians know  it  not,  no  not  one  among  thousands,  but  their 
soothsayers  and  priests,  who  do  conceal  it,  and  only  teadi  it 
but  from  the  father  to  the  son. 

Those  medicines  which  are  vulgar,  and  serve  for  the  or- 
dinary poison,  are  made  of  the  juice  of  a  root  called  tupera: 
the  same  also  quencheth  marvellously  the  heat  of  buroii^ 
fevers,  and  healeth  inward  wounds,  and  broken  veins  that 
bleed  within  the  body,  fiut  I  was  more  beholden  to  the 
Guianians  than  any  other,  for  Antonio  de  Berreo  toU  me 
that  he  could  never  attain  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  yet 
they  taught  me  the  best  way  of  healing  as  well  thereof  as 
of  all  other  poisons.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  been  cured 
in  ordinary  wounds  of  the  common  poisoned  arrows  with 
the  juice  of  garlic :  but  this  is  a  general  rule  for  all  mflD 
that  shall  hereafter  travel  the  Indies  where  poisoned  anowi 
are  used,  that  they  must  abstain  from  drink ;  for  if  tbcy 
take  any  liquor  into  their  body,  as  they  shall  be  marveUoudj 
provoked  thereunto  by  drought,  I  say,  if  they  drink  befiie 
the  wound  be  dressed,  or  soon  upon  it,  there  is  no  way  with 
them  but  present  death. 

And  so  I  will  return  again  to  our  journey,  which  fix*  thb 
third  day  we  finished,  and  cast  anchor  again  near  the  con- 
tinent, on  the  left  hand  between  two  mountains^  the  one 
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called  Aroami,  and  the  other  Aio:  I  made  no  stay  here 
but  till  midnight,  for  I  feared  hourly  lest  any  rain  should 
fall,  and  then  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  gone  any  fur- 
ther up,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  every  day  a  very 
strong  breeze,  and  easterly  wind.  I  deferred  the  search  of 
the  country  on  Guiana  side,  till  my  return  down  the  river. 
The  next  day  we  sailed  by  a  great  island,  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  called  Manoripano ;  and  as  we  walked  a  while  on 
the  island,  while  the  galley  got  ahead  of  us,  there  came 
after  us  from  the  main  a  small  canoe  with  seven  or  eight 
Guianians,  to  invite  us  to  anchor  at  their  port ;  but  I  de- 
ferred it  till  my  return :  it  was  that  cassique  to  whom  those 
Nepoios  went,  which  came  with  us  from  the  town  of  Topa- 
rimaca;  and  so  the  fifth  day  we  reached  as  high  up  as  the 
province  of  Arromaia,  the  country  of  Morequito,  whom 
Berreo  executed,  and  anchored  to  the  west  of  an  island 
called  Murrecotima,  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad ;  and  that 
night  the  cassique  Aramiari  (to  whose  town  we  made  our 
long  and  hungry  voyage  out  of  the  river  of  Amana)  passed 
by  us. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Morequito,  and 
anchored  there,  sending  away  one  of  our  pilots  to  seek  the 
king  of  Arromaia,  uncle  to  Morequito,  slain  by  Berreo  as 
aforesaid.  The  next  day  following,  before  noon,  he  came 
to  us  on  foot  from  his  house,  which  was  fourteen  English 
miles,  (himself  being  110  years  old,)  and  returned  on  foot 
the  same  day,  and  with  him  many  of  the  borderers,  with 
many  women  and  children,  that  came  to  wonder  at  our  na- 
tkm,  and  to  bring  us  down  victual,  which  they  did  in  great 
plenty,  as  venison,  pork,  hens,  chickens,  fowl,  fish,  with 
divers  sorts  of  excellent  fruits  and  roots,  and  great  iibund- 
ance  of  pines,  the  princess  of  fruits  that  grow  under  the 
sun,  especially  those  of  Guiana.  They  brought  us  also 
store  of  bread,  and  of  their  wine,  and  a  sort  of  paraquitos, 
no  bigger  than  wrens,  and  of  all  other  sorts  both  small  and 
great :  one  of  them  gave  me  a  beast,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
armadWa^  which  they  call  cassacamy  which  seemeth  to  be  all 
barred  over  with  small  plates,  somewhat  like  to  a  rhinoceros, 
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with  a  white  horn  growing  in  his  hinder  parts,  as  big  as  a 
great  hunting  horn,  which  they  use  to  wind  instead  of  a 
trumpet.  Monardus  writeth,  that  a  little  of  the  powder  of 
that  horn  put  into  the  ear  cureth  deafiiess. 

After  this  old  king  had  rested  a  while  in  a  little  tent  that 
I  caused  to  be  set  up,  I  began  by  my  interpreter  to  dis- 
course with  him  of  the  death  of  Morequito  his  predecessor, 
and  afterward  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ere  I  went  any  further 
I  made  him  know  the  cause  of  my  coming  thither,  whose 
servant  I  was,  and  that  the  queen^s  pleasure  was  I  should 
undertake  the  voyage  for  their  defence,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  dilating  at  large  (as  I 
had  done  before  to  those  of  Trinedado)  her  majesty'*s  great- 
ness, her  justice,  her  charity  to  all  oppressed  nations^  with 
as  many  of  the  rest  of  her  beauties  and  virtues  as  ather  I 
could  express  or  they  conceive ;  all  which  being  with  greil 
admiration  attentively  heard  and  marvellously  admired,  I 
began  to  sound  the  old  man  as  touching  Guiana,  and  the 
state  thereof,  what  sort  of  commonwealth  it  was,  how  go- 
verned, of  what  strength  and  policy,  how  far  it  extended, 
and  what  nations  were  friends  or  enemies  adjoining ;  and, 
finally,  of  the  distance  and  way  to  enter  the  same :  he  told 
me  that  himself  and  his  people,  with  all  those  down  the 
river  towards  the  sea,  as  far  as  Emeria,  the  province  of  Ca- 
rapana,  were  of  Guiana,  but  that  they  called  themselves 
Oroonokoponi,  because  they  bordered  the  great  river  of 
Oroonoko,  and  that  all  the  nations  between  the  river  and 
those  mountains  in  sight  called  Wacarima,  were  of  the  same 
cast  and  appellation :  and  that  on  the  other  side  of  those 
mountains  of  Wacarima  there  was  a  large  plain,  (whidi  after 
I  discovered  in  my  return,)  called  the  valley  of  Amario- 
capana;  in  all  that  valley  the  people  were  also  of  the  andent 
Guianians.  I  asked  what  nations  those  were  which  inhabited 
on  the  further  side  of  those  mountains  beyond  the  valley  of 
Amariocapana ;  he  answered  with  a  great  sigh,  (as  a  man 
which  had  inward  feeling  of  the  loss  of  his  country  and  li- 
berty, especially  for  that  his  eldest  son  was  slain  in  a  battle 
on  that  side  of  the  mountains,  whom  he  most  entirely  loved,) 
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that  he  remembered  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  when  he  was  very 
old,  and  himself  a  young  man,  that  there  came  down  into 
that  large  valley  of  Guiana  a  nation  from  so  far  off  as  the 
sun  slept,  (for  such  were  his  own  words,)  with  so  great  a 
multitude  as^'they  could  not  be  numbered  nor  resisted; 
and  that  they  wore  large  coats,  and  hats  of  crimson  colour, 
which  colour  he  expressed  by  shewing  a  piece  ot  red  wood 
wherewith  my  tent  was  supported,  and  that  they  were  called 
Oreiones,  and  Epurimei,  those  that  had  slain  and  rooted  out 
so  many  of  the  ancient  people  as  there  were  leaves  in  the 
wood  upon  all  the  trees,  and  had  now  made  themselves  lords 
of  all,  even  to  that  mountain  foot  called  Curaa,  saving  only 
of  two  nations,  the  one  called  Iwarawaqueri,  and  the  other 
Cassipagotos ;  and  that  in  the  last  battle  fought  between 
the  Epuremei  and  the  Iwarawaqueri,  his  eldest  son  was 
chosen  to  carry  to  the  aid  of  the  Iwarawaqueri  a  great  troop 
of  the  Oroonokoponi,  and  was  there  slain,  with  all  his  people 
and  friends ;  and  that  he  had  now  remaining  but  one  son  : 
and  further  told  me,  that  those  Epuremei  had  built  a  great 
town  called  Macureguarai,  at  the  sidd  mountain  foot,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  plains  of  Guiana,  which  have  no  end : 
and  that  their  houses  have  many  rooms,  one  over  the  other, 
and  that  therein  the  great  king  of  the  Oreiones  and  Epure- 
mei kept  three  thousand  men  to  defend  the  borders  against 
th^n,  and  withal  daily  to  invade  and  slay  them  :  but  that  of 
late  years,  since  the  Christians  offered  to  invade  his  terri- 
tories and  those  frontiers,  they  were  all  at  peace,  and  traded 
one  with  another,  saving  only  the  Iwarawaqueri,  and  those 
other  nations  upon  the  head  of  the  river  of  Caroli,  called 
Cassipagotos,  which  we  afterwards  discovered,  each  one 
holding  the  Spaniard  for  a  common  enemy. 

After  he  had  answered  thus  far,  he  desired  leave  to  de- 
part, saying  that  he  had  far  to  go ;  that  he  was  old  and 
weak,  and  was  every  day  called  for  by  death,  which  was 
also  his  own  phrase:  I  desired  him  to  rest  with  us  that 
night,  but  I  could  not  entreat  him ;  but  he  told  me  that 
at  my  return  from  the  country  above  he  would  again  come 
to  us,  and^  in  the  mean  time,  provide  for  us  the  best  he 
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could  of  all  that  his  country  yielded :  the  same  night  he 
returned  to  Orocotona,  his  own  town;  so  as  he  went  that 
day  twenty-eight  miles,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  the 
country  being  situate  between  four  and  five  d^rees  of  the 
equinoctial.  This  Topiawari  is  held  for  the  proudest  and 
wisest  of  all  the  Oroonokoponi ;  and  so  he  behaved  himself 
towards  me  in  all  his  answers  at  my  return,  as  I  marvelled 
to  find  a  man  of  that  gravity  and  judgment,  and  of  so  good 
discourse,  that  had  no  help  of  learning  nor  breed. 

The  next  morning  we  also  left  the  port,  and  sailed  west- 
ward up  the  river,  to  view  the  famous  river  called  CaroU,  as 
well  because  it  was  marvellous  of  itself,  as  also  for  that  I 
understood  it  led  to  the  strongest  nations  of  all  the  frontiers 
that  were  enemies  to  the  Epuromei,  which  are  subjects  to 
Inga,  emperor  of  Guiana  and  Manoa;  and  that  night  we 
anchored  at  another  island  called  Caiama,  of  some  five  or 
six  miles  in  length,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  Caroli.  When  we  were  short  of  it  as  low  or  further 
down  as  the  port  of  Morequito,  we  heard  the  great  roar  and 
fall  of  the  river,  but  when  we  came  to  enter  with  our  bai^ge 
and  wherries,  thinking  to  have  gone  up  some  forty  miles  to 
the  nations  of  the  Cassipagotos,  we  were  not  able  with  a 
barge  of  eight  oars  to  row  one  stone^s  cast  in  an  hour ;  and 
yet  the  river  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwich,  and  we 
tried  both  sides,  and  the  middle,  and  every  part  of  the  river, 
so  as  we  encamped  upon  the  banks  adjoining,  and  sent  off 
our  Oroonokopone  (which  came  with  us  firom  Morequito) 
to  give  knowledge  to  the  nations  upon  the  river  of  our  being 
there,  and  that  we  desired  to  see  the  lords  of  Canuria  whidi 
dwelt  within  the  province  upon  that  river,  making  them 
know  that  we  were  enemies  to  the  Spaniards ;  (for  it  was  oo 
this  river^s  side  that  Morequito  slew  the  friar,  and  those 
nine  Spaniards  which  came  from  Manoa,  the  city  of  Ingi) 
and  took  from  them  40,000  pesoes  of  gold ;)  so  as  the  next 
day  there  came  down  a  lord,  or  cassique,  called  Wanuretooa, 
with  many  people  with  him^  and  brought  all  store  of  pro- 
visions to  entertain  us,  as  the  rest  had  done.  And  as  I  had 
before  made  my  coming  known  to  Topiawari,  so  did  I  a^ 
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quaint  this  cassique  therewith,  and  how  I  was  sent  by  her 
majesty  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  gathered  also  what  I 
could  of  him  touching  the  estate  of  Guiana :  and  I  found 
that  those  also  of  Caroli  were  not  only  enemies  to  the  Span- 
iards, but  most  of  all  to  the  Epuremei,  which  abound  in 
gold;  and  by  this  Wanuretona  I  had  knowledge  that  on 
the  head  of  this  river  were  three  mighty  nations,  which  were 
seated  on  a  great  lake,  from  whence  this  river  descended, 
and  were  called  Cassipagotos,  Eparagotos,  and  Arawago- 
tos ;  and  that  all  those,  either  against  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Epuremei,  would  join  with  us ;  and  that,  if  we  entered  the 
land  over  the  mountains  of  Curaa,  we  should  satisfy  our- 
selves with  gold  and  all  other  good  things :  he  told  us  fur- 
ther of  a  nation  called  Iwarawaqueri  before  spoken  of,  that 
held  daily  war  with  the  Epuremei  that  inhabited  Macure- 
guarai,  the  first  civil  town  of  Guiana,  of  the  subjects  of  Inga 
the  emperor. 

Upon  this  river  one  captain  Greorge,  that  I  took  with 
Berreo,  told  me  there  was  a  great  silver  mine,  and  that  it 
was  near  the  banks  of  the  said  river.  But  by  this  time  as 
well  Oroonoko,  Caroli,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  rivers,  were 
risen  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  so  as  it  was  not  possible,  by 
the  strength  of  any  men,  or  with  any  boat  whatsoever,  to 
row  into  the  river  against  the  stream.  I  therefore  sent  cap- 
tain Thyn,  captidn  Greenville,  my  nephew  John  Gylbert, 
my  cousin  Butshead  Gorges,  captain  Clarke,  and  some 
thirty  shot  more,  to  coast  the  river  by  land,  and  to  go  to  a 
town  some  twenty  miles  over  the  valley  called  Amnatapoi ; 
and  if  they  found  guides  there,  to  go  further  towards  the 
mountain  foot  to  another  great  town,  called  Capurepana, 
belonging  to  a  cassique  called  Haaracoa,  (that  was  a  ne- 
phew to  old  Topiawari,  king  of  Arromaia,  our  chiefest 
friend,)  because  this  town  and  province  of  Capurepana  ad- 
joined to  Macureguarai,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of  the 
em(Hre :  and  the  meanwhile  myself,  with  captain  GifFord, 
captain  Calfield,  Edw.  Hancock,  and  some  half  a  dozen 
shot,  marched  over  land  to  view  the  strange  overfalls  of  the 
river  of  Caroli,  which  roared  so  far  ofi^,  and  also  to  see  the 
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plains  adjoining,  and  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Canuri :  I 
sent  also  captain  Whiddon,  W.  Connoke,  and  some  dght 
shot  with  them,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  mineral  stone 
along  the  river'^s  side.    When  we  run  to  the  tops  of  the  first 
hills  of  the  plains  adjoining  to  the  river,  we  beheld  that  won- 
derful breach  of  waters  which  ran  down  Caroli :  and  might 
from  that  mountain  see  the  river  how  it  ran  in  three  parts 
above  twenty  miles  off;  and  there  appeared  some  ten  or 
twelve  overfalls  in  sight,  every  one  as  high  over  the  other  as 
a  church  tower,  which  fell  with  that  fury,  that  the  rebound 
of  waters  made  it  seem  as  if  it  had  been  all  covered  over 
with  a  great  shower  of  rain  :  and  in  some  places  we  took  it 
at  the  first  for  a  smoke  that  had  risen  over  some  great  town. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  was  well  persuaded  from  thence  to 
have  returned,  being  a  very  ill  footman ;  but  the  rest  were 
all  so  desirous  to  go  near  the  said  strange  thunder  of  waters, 
as  they  drew  me  on  by  little  and  little,  till  we  came  into  the 
next  valley,  where  we  might  better  discern  the  same.    I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,  nor  more  lively  pro- 
spects, hills  so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valleys,  the 
river  winding  into  divers  branches,   the  plains  adjoining 
without  bush  or  stubble,  all  fair  green  grass,  the  ground  of 
hard  sand,  easy  to  march  on  either  for  horse  or  foot,  the 
deer  crossing  in  every  path,  the  birds  towards  the  evening 
singing  on  every  tree  with  a  thousand  several  tunes,  cranes 
and  herons  of  white,  crimson,  and  carnation,  perching  on 
the  river'^s  side,  the  air  fresh,  with  a  gentle  easterly  wind ;  and 
every  stone  that  we  stopped  to  take  up  promised  either  gold 
or  silver  by  his  complexion.     Your  lordship  shall  see  of 
many  sorts,  and  I  hope  some  of  them  cannot  be  bettered 
under  the  sun ;  and  yet  we  had  no  means  but  with  our  dag- 
gers and  fingers  to  tear  them  out  here  and  there,  the  rocb 
being  most  hard  of  that  mineral  spar  aforesaid,  and  is  like  a 
flint,  and  is  altogether  as  hard  or  harder,  and  besides  the 
veins  lie  a  fathom  or  two  deep  in  the  rocks.  But  we  wanted 
all  things  requisite,  save  only  our  desires,  and  good-will  to 
have  performed  more,  if  it  had  pleased  God.     To  be  shcwrt; 
when  both  our  companies  returned,  each  of  them  bitNight 
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also  several  sorts  of  stones  that  appeared  very  fair,  but  were 
such  as  they  found  loose  on  the  ground,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  but  coloured,  and  had  not  any  gold  fixed  in  them ; 
yet  such  as  had  no  judgment  or  experience  kept  all  that 
glistered,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  but  it  was  rich,  be- 
cause of  the  lustre,  and  brought  of  those  and  of  marque- 
site  withal  from  Trinedado,  and  have  delivered  of  those 
stones  to  be  tried  in  many  places,  and  have  thereby  bred  an 
opinion  that  all  the  rest  is  of  the  same  :  yet  some  of  these 
stones  I  shewed  afterward  to  a  Spaniard  of  the  Caraccas, 
who  told  me  that  it  was  £1  Madre  deloro,  and  that  the 
mine  was  further  in  the  ground.  But  it  shall  be  found  a 
weak  policy  in  me,  either  to  betray  myself  or  my  country 
with  imaginations;  neither  am  I  so  far  in  love  with  that 
lodging,  watching,  care,  peril,  diseases,  ill  savours,  bad  fare, 
and  many  other  mischiefs  that  accompany  these  voyages,  as 
to  woo  myself  again  into  any  of  them,  were  I  not  assured 
that  the  sun  covereth  not  so  much  riches  in  any  part  of  the 
earth.  Captain  Whiddon,  and  our  chirurgeon  Nich.  Mille- 
chap,  brought  me  a  kind  of  stones  like  sapphires ;  what  they 
may  prove  I  know  not;  I  shewed  them  to  some  of  the 
Oroonokoponi,  and  they  promised  to  bring  me  to  a  moun- 
tain that  had  of  them  very  large  pieces  growing  diamond- 
wise  :  whether  it  be  crystal  of  the  mountain,  Bristol  dia- 
mond, or  sapphire,  I  do  not  yet  know ;  but  I  hope  the  best; 
sure  I  am,  that  the  place  is  as  likely  as  those  from  whence 
all  the  rich  stones  are  brought,  and  in  the  same  height,  or 
very  near.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  river  Caroli  are  seated 
those  nations  which  are  called  Iwarawakeri,  before  remem- 
bered, which  are  enemies  to  the  Epuremei:  and  on  the 
head  of  it,  adjoining  to  the  great  lake  Cassipa,  are  situate 
those  other  nations  which  also  resist  Inga  and  the  Epure- 
mei, called  Cassepagotos,  Eparegotos,  and  Arrawagotos. 
I  further  understood  that  this  lake  of  Cassipa  is  so  large,  as 
it  is  above  one  day^s  journey  for  one  of  their  canoes  to  cross, 
which  may  be  some  forty  miles ;  and  that  therein  fall  divers 
rivers ;  and  that  great  store  of  grains  of  gold  are  found  in 
the  summer  time,  when  the  lake  falleth  by  the  banks  in 
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those  branches.    There  is  also  another  goodly  nver  beyond 
Caroli,  which  is  called  Arvi,  which  also  runneth  through 
the  lake  Cassipa,  and  falleth  into  Oroonoko  further  west, 
making  all  that  land  between  Caroli  and  Arvi  an  island, 
which  is  likewise  a  most  beautiful  country.   Next  unto  Am 
there  are  two  rivers,  Atoica  and  Caora,  and  on  that  brandi 
which  is  called  Caora  are  a  naUon  of  people,  whose  heads 
appear  not  above  their  shoulders ;  which,  though  it  may  be 
thought  a  mere  fable,  yet  for  mine  own  part  I  am  resolved 
it  is  true,  because  every  child  in  the  provinces  of  Arromaia 
and  Canuri  alBrm  the  same :  they  are  called  Ewaipanoma: 
they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and 
their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts,  and  that  a  long 
train  of  hair  groweth  backward  between  their  shoulders. 
The  son  of  Topiarwari,  which  I  brought  with   me  into 
England,  told  me,  that  they  are  the  most  mighty  men  of 
all  the  land,  and  use  bows,  arrows,  and  clubs,  thrice  as  big 
as  any  of  Guiana,  or  of  the  Oroonokoponi,  and  that  one  of 
the  I  warawakeri  took  a  prisoner  of  them  the  year  before  our 
arrival  there,  and  brought  him  into  the  borders  of  Arromaia, 
his  father's  country;  and  further,  when  I  seemed  to  doubt 
of  it,  he  told  me  that  it  was  no  wonder  among  them ;  but 
that  they  were  as  great  a  nation,  and  as  common,  as  anj 
other  in  all  the  provinces,  and  had  of  late  years  slain  manj 
hundreds  of  his  father'^s  people,  and  of  other  nations  their 
neighbours.     But  it  was  not  my  chance  to  hear  of  them  tifl 
I  was  come  away ;  and  if  I  had  but  spoken  one  word  of  it 
while  I  was  there,  I  might  have  brought  one  of  them  with 
me,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt     Such  a  nation  w» 
written  of  by  Maundeville,  whose  reports  were  held  for  fr- 
bles  many  years ;  and  yet  since  the  East  Indies  were  dis- 
covered, we  find  his  relations  true  of  such  things  as  hereto- 
fore were  held  incredible :  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  tbe 
matter  is  not  great,  neither  can  there  be  any  profit  in  tbe 
imagination  ; '  for  mine  own  part  I  saw  them  not,  but  I  am 
resolved,  that  so  many  people  did  not  all  oomUne,  or  frn- 
think,  to  make  the  report. 

When  I  came  to  Cumana,  in  the  West  Indies,  afttf- 
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wards,  by  chance  I  spoke  with  a  Spaniard  dwelling  not  far 
from  thence,  a  man  of  great  travel ;  and  after  he  knew  that 
I  had  been  in  Guiana,  and  so  far  directly  west  as  Caroli, 
the  first  t]uestion  he  asked  me  was,  whether  I  had  seen  any 
of  the  Ewaipanoma,  which  are  those  without  heads:  who 
being  esteemed  a  most  honest  man  of  his  word,  and  in  all 
things  else,  told  me,  that  he  had  seen  many  of  them :  I 
may  not  name  him,  because  it  may  be  for  his  disadvantage; 
but  he  is  well  known  to  monsieur  Mucheron^s  sons  of  Lon- 
don, and  to  Peter  Mucheron,  merchant,  of  the  Flemish 
ship  that  was  there  in  trade,  who  also  heard  what  he  avowed 
to  be  true  of  those  people.  The  fourth  river  to  the  west 
of  CaroU  is  Casnero,  which  falleth  into  Oroonoko  on  this 
nde  of  Amapaia,  and  that  river  is  greater  than  Danubius, 
or  any  of  Europe ;  it  riseth  on  the  south  of  Guiana  from 
the  mountains  which  divide  Guiana  from  Amazones;  and  I 
think  it  to  be  navigable  many  hundred  miles :  but  we  had 
no  time,  means,  nor  season  of  the  year  to  search  those 
rivers  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  winter  being  come  upon 
us,  although  the  winter  and  summer,  as  touching  cold  and 
heat,  differ  not,  neither  do  the  trees  ever  sensibly  lose  their 
leaves,  but  have  always  fruit  either  ripe  or  green,  and  most 
of  them  both  blossoms,  leaves,  ripe  fruit,  and  green,  at  one 
time :  but  their  winter  only  consisteth  of  terrible  rains  and 
overflowings  of  the  rivers,  with  many  great  storms  and 
gusts,  thunder  and  lightnings,  of  which  we  had  our  fill  ere 
we  returned.  On  the  nordi  side,  the  first  river  that  falleth 
into  Oroonoko  is  Cari ;  beyond  it  on  the  same  side  is  the 
river  of  limo ;  between  these  two  is  a  great  nation  of  canni- 
bals, and  their  chief  town  beareth  the  name  of  the  river,  and 
is  called  Acamacari :  as  this  town  is  a  continual  market  of 
women  for  three  or  four  hatchets  apiece,  they  are  bought 
by  the  Arwacas,  and  by  them  sold  into  the  West  Indies. 
To  the  west  of  Limo  is  the  river  Pao,  beyond  it  Caturi,  be- 
yond that  Voari  and  Capuri,  which  falleth  out  of  the  great 
river  of  Meta,  by  which  Berreo  descended  from  Nuevo 
Reygno  de  Granada.  To  the  westward  of  Capuri  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Amapaia,  where  Berreo  wintered,  and  had  so  many 
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of  his  people  poisoned  with  the  tawny  water  of  the  marshes 
of  the  Anebas.  Above  Amapaia,  toward  Nuevo  Reygno,  fidl 
in  Meta,  Pato,  and  Cassanar :  to  the  west  of  these,  towards 
the  provinces  of  the  Ashaguas  and  Catetios,  are  the  rivers 
of  Beta,  Dawney,  and  Ubarrow ;  and  towards  the  frontier 
of  Peru  are  the  provinces  of  Thomebamba  and  Caximalta: 
adjoining  to  Quito,  in  the  north  of  Peru,  are  the  rivers  of 
Guiacar  and  Goavar:  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  said 
mountains  the  river  of  Papamene,  which  descendeth  into 
Maragnon,  or  Amazones,  passing  through  the  province  of 
the  Mutylones,  where  don  Pedro  de  Osua,  who  was  slaio 
by  the  traitor  Agiri,  before  rehearsed,  built  his  brigandnes, 
when  he  sought  Guiana  by  the  way  of  Amazones.    Be- 
tween Dawney  and  Beta  lieth  a  famous  island  in  Oroonoko^ 
now  called  Baraquan,  (for  above  Meta  it  is  not  known  by 
the  name  of  Oroonoko,)  which  is  called  Athule ;  beyond 
which  ships  of  burden  cannot  pass  by  reason  of  a  most 
forcible  overfall  and  current  of  waters ;  but  in  the  eddy  all 
smaller  vessels  may  be  drawn  even  to  Peru  itself :  but  to 
speak  of  more  of  these  rivers,  without  the  description,  were 
but  tedious ;  and  therefore  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  the  de- 
scription.    This  river  of  Oroonoko  is  navigable  for  ships 
little  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  for  lesser  vessels 
near  two  thousand.  By  it  (as  aforesaid)  Peru,  Nuevo  Reygno^ 
and  Popaian,  may  be  invaded :  it  also  leadeth  to  that  great 
empire  of  Inga,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Amapaia  and  Ane- 
bas, which  abound  in  gold:  his  branches  of  Cosnero,  Manta, 
Caora,  descend  from  the  middle-land  and  valley,  which  lieth 
between  the  eastern  province  of  Peru  and  Guiana ;  and  it 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Maragnon  and  Trinedado,  in  two 
degrees  and  a  half:  all  which  your  honours  shall  better  per- 
ceive in  the  general  description  of  Guiana,  Peru,  Nuevo 
Reygno,  the  kingdom  of  Popayan,  and  Roidas,  with  the  pio- 
vince  of  Vensuello,  to  the  bay  of  Uraba,  behind  Cartagena, 
westward  ;  and  to  Amazones  southward.     While  we  lay  at 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Canuri,  and  had  taken  knowledge  cl 
all  the  nations  upon  the  head  and  branches  of  this  river,  and 
had  found  out  so  many  several  people  which  were  enemies 
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to  the  Epuremei  and  the  new  conquerors;  I  thought  it 
time  lost  to  linger  any  longer  in  that  place,  especially  for 
that  the  fury  of  Oroonoko  began  daily  to  threaten  us  with 
dangers  in  our  return ;  for  no  half  day  passed,  but  the  river 
began  to  rage  and  overflow  very  fearfully,  and  the  rains 
came  down  in  terrible  showers,  and  gusts  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and,  withal,  our  men  began  to  cry  out  for  want  of 
shift ;  for  no  man  had  place  to  bestow  any  other  apparel 
than  that  which  he  wore  on  his  back,  and  that  was  tho- 
roughly washed  on  his  body,  for  the  most  part,  ten  times  in 
one  day :  and  we  had  now  been  well  near  a  month,  every 
day  passing  to  the  westward,  further  and  further  from  our 
ships.  We  therefore  turned  towards  the  east^  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  discovering  the  river  towards  the  sea, 
which  we  had  not  yet  viewed,  and  which  was  most  material. 
The  next  day  following  we  left  the  mouth  of  Caroli,  and 
arrived  again  at  the  port  of  Morequito,  where  we  were  be- 
fore; (for  passing  down  the  stream  we  went  without  labour, 
and  against  the  wind,  little  less  than  one  hundred  miles  a 
day ;)  as  soon  as  I  came  to  anchor,  I  sent  away  one  for  old 
Topiawari,  with  whom  I  much  desired  to  have  further  con- 
ference; and  also  to  deal  with  him  for  some  one  of  his 
country  to  bring  vrith  us  into  England,  as  well  to  learn  the 
language,  as  to  confer  withal  by  the  way,  (the  time  being 
now  spent  of  any  longer  stay  there.)  Within  three  hours 
after  my  messenger  came  to  him  he  arrived  also,  and  with 
him  such  a  rabble  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  every  one  laden 
with  somewhat,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  market  or  fair  in 
England :  and  our  hungry  companies  clustered  thick  and 
threefold  among  their  baskets,  every  one  laying  hand  on 
what  he  liked.  After  he  had  rested  a  while  in  my  tent,  I  shut 
out  all  but  ourselves  and  my  interpreter ;  and  told  him,  that 
I  knew  that  both  the  Epuremei  and  the  Spaniards  were 
enemies  to  him,  his  country,  and  nations :  that  the  one  had 
conquered  Guiana  already,  and  that  the  other  sought  to  re- 
gain the  same  from  them  both :  and  therefore  I  de^red  him 
to  instruct  me  what  he  could  both  of  the  passage  into  the 
goUen  parts  of  Guiana,  and  to  the  civil  towns  and  apparelled 
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people  of  Inga.    He  gave  me  an  answer  to  this  effect:  Bnt, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  that  I  meant  to  go  onward  towanb 
the  city  of  M anoa ;  for  neither  the  time  of  the  year  served, 
neither  could  he  perceive  any  suiBcient  numbers  for  sudi  an 
enterprise ;  and,  if  I  did,  I  was  sure  with  all  my  compaDj 
to  be  buried  there ;  for  that  the  emperor  was  of  that  strength, 
as  that  many  times  so  many  men  more  were  too  few:  be- 
ades,  he  gave  me  this  good  counsel,  and  advised  me  to  hold 
it  in  mind,  (as  for  himself^  he  knew  he  could  not  live  uU  my 
return,)  that  I  should  not  offer  by  any  means  hereafter  to 
invade  the  strong  parts  of  Guiana,  without  the  help  of  all 
those  nations  which  were  also  their  enemies :  for  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  those,  either  to  be  conducted,  to  be  vic- 
tualled, or  to  have  ought  carried  with  us,  our  people  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  march  in  so  great  heat  and  travd, 
unless  the  borderers  gave  them  help,  to  carry  with  than  both 
their  meat  and  furniture :  for  he  remembered,  that  in  the 
pUuns  of  Macureguarai  three  hundred  Spaniards  were  over- 
thrown, who  were  tired  out,  and  had  none  of  the  borderera  to 
their  friends ;  but  meeting  their  enemies  as  they  passed  the 
frontier,  were  environed  of  all  ades,  and  the  people  setting 
the  long  dry  grass  on  fire,  smothered  them,  so  as  they  bad 
no  breath  to  fight,  nor  could  discern  their  enemies  for  the 
great  smoke.     He  told  me  further,  that  four  days^  jounqr 
from  his  town  was  Macureguarai,  and  that   those  were 
the  next  and  nearest  of  the  subjects  of  Inga  and  of  the 
Epuremei,  and  the  first  town  of  apparelled  and  ridi  peo* 
pie  ;  and  that  all  those  plates  of  gold  which  were  scattered 
among  the  borderers,  and  carried  to  other  nations  hr  and 
near,   came  from  the  said  Macureguarai,  and  were  there 
made ;  but  that  those  of  the  land  within  were  &r  fin^,  and 
were  fashioned  after  the  image  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes.     I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  those  oom- 
panies  that  I  had  there  with  me  were  sufficient  to  take  that 
town  or  no,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  they  were.     I  then 
asked  him,  whether  he  would  assist  me  with  giudes,  and 
some  companies  of  his  people  to  join  with  us?   He  answer- 
ed, that  he  would  go  himself  with  all  the  borderers,  if  the 
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mere  did  remain  fordable;   upon  this  condition,  that  I 
would  leave  with  him  till  my  return  again  fifty  soldiers^ 
winch  he  undertook  to  victual :  I  answered,  that  I  had  not 
above  fifty  good  men  in  all  there,  the  rest  were  labourere 
and  rowers;  and  that  I  had  no  provision  to  leave  with  them 
of  powder,  shot,  apparel,  or  ought  else ;  and  that  without 
those  things  necessary  for  their  defence  they  should  be  in 
danger  of  the  Spaniards  in  my  absence,  who  I  knew  would 
use  the  same  measure  towards  mine  that  I  offered  them  at 
Trinedado :  and  although,  upon  the  motion,  captain  Cal- 
feilde,  captain  Greenville,  my  nephew  John  Gilbert,  and 
divers  others,  were  desirous  to  stay,  yet  I  was  resolved  that 
they  must  needs  have  perished ;  for  Berreo  expected  daily 
a  supply  out  of  Spain,  and  looked  also  hourly  for  his  son  to 
come  down  from  Nuevo  Reygno  de  Granada,  with  many 
horse  and  foot;  and  had  also  in  Valentia  in  the  Caraccas 
two  hundred  horse  ready  to  march  ;  and  I  could  not  have 
spared  above  forty,  and  had  not  any  store  at  all  of  powder, 
lead,  or  match  to  have  left  with  them,  nor  any  other  pro- 
vkioD,  cither  spade,  pickaxe,  or  ought  else  to  have  fortified 
wilhal.     When  I  had  given  him  reason  that  I  could  not  at 
this  time  leave  him  such  a  company,  he  then  desired  me  to 
foibear  him  and  his  country  for  that  time ;  for  he  assured 
me  that  I  should  be  no  sooner  three  days  from  the  coast, 
but  those  Epuremei  would  invade  him,  and  destroy  all  the 
vemains  of  his  people  and  friends,  if  he  should  any  way 
either  guide  us,  or  assist  us  against  them.     He  further  al- 
legod    that  the  Spaniards   sought  his  death,  and  as  they 
had  already  murdered  his  nephew  Morequito,  lord  of  that 
province,  so  they  had  him  seventeen  days  in  a  chain  before 
he  was  king  of  the  country,  and  led  him  like  a  dog  from 
place  to  place,  until  he  had  paid  one  hundred  plates  of  gold 
and  divers  chains  of  spleen  stones  for  his  ransom;  and  now, 
since  he  became  owner  of  that  province,  that  they  had  many 
times  laid  wait  to  take  him,  and  that  thev  would  be  now 
more  vehement,  when  they  should  understand  of  his  con- 
Gnrence  with  the  English  ;  and  because,  said  he,  they  would 
the  better  displant  me,  if  they  cannot  lay  hands  on  me,  they 
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have  gotten  a  nephew  of  mine,  called  Eparacano,  whom 
they  have  christened  Don  luan,  and  his  son  Don  Pedro, 
whom  they  have  also  apparelled  and  armed,  by  whom 
they  seek  to  make  a  party  against  me  in  mine  own  country: 
he  also  hath  taken  to  wife  one  Loviana,  of  a  strong  family, 
which  are  my  borderers  and  neighbours ;  and  myself  being 
now  old,  and  in  the  hands  of  death,  am  not  able  to  travel 
nor  to  shift,  as  when  I  was  of  younger  years :  he  therefore 
prayed  us  to  defer  it  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  un- 
dertake to  draw  in  all  the  borderers  to  serve  us,  and  then 
also  it  would  be  more  seasonable  to  travel ;  for  at  this  time 
of  the  year  we  should  not  be  able  to  pass  any  river,  the 
waters  were  and  would  be  so  grown  ere  our  return.  He 
further  told  me,  that  I  could  not  desire  so  much  to  invade 
Macureguari  and  the  rest  of  Guiana,  but  that  the  borderers 
would  be  more  vehement  than  I ;  for  he  yielded  for  a  chief 
cause,  that  in  the  wars  with  the  Epuremei,  they  were  spcnled 
of  their  women,  and  that  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
taken  from  them ;  so  as  for  their  own  parts  they  desired  no- 
thing of  the  gold  or  treasure  for  their  labours,  but  only  to 
recover  women  from  the  Epuremei:  for  he  further  com- 
plained very  sadly,  (as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence,) that  whereas  they  were  wont  to  have  ten  or  twdve 
wives,  they  were  now  enforced  to  content  themselves  with 
three  or  four,  and  that  the  lords  of  the  Epuremei  had  fiAy 
or  one  hundred.  And  in  truth  they  were  more  for  women 
then  either  for  gold  or  dominion :  for  the  lords  of  comi- 
tries  desire  many  children  of  their  own  bodies,  to  increase 
their  races  and  kindreds ;  for  in  those  consist  their  greatest 
trust  and  strength.  Divers  of  his  followers  afterwards  de- 
sired me*  to  make  haste  again,  that  they  might  aack  the 
Epuremei;  and  I  asked  them  of  what?  they  answered.  Of 
their  women  for  us,  and  their  gold  for  you :  for  the  hcqie  of 
many  of  those  women  they  more  desire  the  war,  than  either 
for  gold  or  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancia[it  territorin. 
For  what  between  the  subjects  of  Inga  and  the  Spaniards 
those  frontiers  are  grown  thin  of  people,  and  alao  great 
numbers  are  fled  to  other  nations  further  off,  for  fear  of  the 
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Spaniards.     After  I  received  this  answer  of  the  old  man, 
we  fell  into  consideration,  whether  it  had  been  of  better  ad- 
vice to  have  entered  Macureguarai,  and  to  have  begun  a 
war  upon  Inga  at  this  time,  yea  or  no,  if  the  time  of  the 
year  and  all  things  else  had  sorted.     For  mine  own  part 
(as  we  were  not  able  to  march  it  for  the  rivers,  neither  had 
any  such  strength  as  was  requisite,  and  durst  not  abide  the 
coming  of  the  winter,  or  to  tarry  any  longer  from  our  ships) 
I  thought  it  very  evil  counsel  to  have  attempted  it  at  that 
time,  although  the  desire  of  gold  will  answer  many  ob- 
jections :  but  it  would  have  been  in  mine  opinion  an  utter 
overthrow  to  the  enterprise,  if  the  same  should  be  hereafter 
by  her  majesty  attempted :    for  then  (whereas  now  they 
have  heard  we  were  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  and  were  sent 
by  her  majesty  to  relieve  them)  they  would  as  good  cheap 
have  joined  with  the  Spaniards  at  our  return,  as  to  have 
yielded  unto  us,  when  they  had  proved  that  we  came  both 
for  one  errand ;  and  that  both  sought  but  to  sack  and  spoil 
them :  but  as  yet  our  desire  of  gold,  or  our  purpose  of  in- 
vasion is  not  known  unto  those  of  the  empire :  and  it  is 
likely,  that  if  her  majesty  undertake  the  enterprise,  they  will 
rather  submit  themselves  to  her  obedience  than  to  the  Span- 
iards, of  whose  cruelty  both  themselves  and  the  borderers 
have  already  tasted :  and  therefore,  till  I  had  known  her 
majesty'^s  pleasure,  I  would  rather  have  lost  the  sack  of  one 
or  two  towns,  (although  they  might  have  been  very  profit- 
able,) than  to  have  defaced  or  endangered  the  future  hope 
of  so  many  millions,  and  the  great,  good,  and  rich  trade 
which  England  may  be  possessed  of  thereby.  I  am  assured 
DOW  that  they  will  all  die,  even  to  the  last  man,  against  the 
Spaniards,  in  hope  of  our  succour  and  return :    whereas 
otherwise,  if  I  had  either  laid  hands  on  the  borderers,  or 
ransomed  the  lords  as  Berreo  did,  or  invaded  the  subjects  of 
Inga,  I  know  all  had  been  lost  for  hereafter.     After  that  I 
bad  resolved  Topiawari,  lord  of  Aromaia,  that  I  could  not  at 
this  time  leave  with  him  the  companies  he  desired,  and  that 
I  was  contented  to  forbear  the  enterprise  against  the  Epu- 
remei  till  the  next  year,  he  freely  gave  me  his  only  son  to 
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take  with  me  into  England ;  and  hoped,  that  though  he 
himself  had  but  a  short  Ume  to  live,  yet  that  by  our  means 
his  son  should  be  established  after  his  death :  and  I  left  with 
him  one  Francis  Sparrow,  a  servant  of  captain  Gifford,  (who 
was  desirous  to  tarry,  and  could  describe  a  country  with  his 
pen,)  and  a  boy  of  mine,  called  Hugh  Groodwin,  to  leam 
the  language.     I  after  asked  the  manner  how  the  Epure- 
mei  wrought  those  plates  of  gold,  and  how  they  could  melt 
it  out  of  the  stone ;  he  told  me  that  the  most  of  the  gold 
which  they  made  in  plates  and  images  was  not  severed  finom 
the  stone ;  but  that  on  the  lake  of  Manoa,  and  in  a  multi- 
tude of  other  rivers,  they  gathered  it  in  grains  of  perfect 
gold,  and  in  pieces  as  big  as  small  stones;  and  that  they  put 
to  it  a  part  of  copper,  otherwise  they  could  not  work  it,  and 
that  they  used  a  great  earthen  pot  with  holes  round  about 
it ;  and  when  they  had  mingled  the  gold  and  copper  toge- 
ther, they  fastened  canes  to  the  holes,  and  so  with  the  breath 
of  men  they  increased  the  fire  till  the   metal   ran ;   and 
then  they  cast  it  into  moulds  of  stone  and  clay,  and  so  make 
those  plates  and  images.     I  have  sent  your  honours  of  two 
sorts,  such  as  I  could  by  chance  recover,  more  to  shew  the 
manner  of  them,  than  for  the  value :  for  I  did  not  in  any 
sort  make  my  desire  of  gold  known,  because  I  had  neithar 
time  nor  power  to  have  a  greater  quantity.     I  gave  among 
them  many  more  pieces  of  gold  than  I  received,  of  the  new 
money  of  twenty  shillings,  with  her  majesty'^s  picture,  to 
wear,  with  promise  that  they  would  become  her  servants 
thenceforth. 

I  have  also  sent  your  honours  of  the  ore,  whereof  I  know 
some  is  as  rich  as  the  earth  yieldeth  any ;  of  which  I  know 
there  is  suiBcient,  if  nothing  else  were  to  be  hoped  for. 
But  besides  that  we  were  not  able  to  tarry  and  search  the 
hills,  so  we  had  neither  pioneers,  bars,  sledges,  nor  wedges 
of  iron,  to  break  the  ground,  without  which  there  is  no 
working  in  mines :  but  we  saw  all  the  hills  with  stones  of 
the  colour  of  gold  and  silver,  and  we  tried  them  to  be  no 
marquesite;  and  therefore  such  as  the  Spaniards  call  d 
mcuire  del  oro^  which  is  an  undoubted  assurance  of  the  ge- 
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neral  abundance;  and  myself  saw  the  outside  of  many 
mines  of  the  white  spar,  which  I  know  to  be  the  same  that 
all  covet  in  this  world,  and  of  those  more  than  I  will  speak 
of. 

Having  learned  what  I  could  in  Canuri  and  Aromaia, 
and  received  a  faithful  promise  of  the  principalest  of  those 
provinces  to  become  servants  to  her  majesty,  and  to  resist 
the  Spaniards,  if  they  made  any  attempt  in  our  absence, 
and  that  they  would  draw  in  the  nations  about  the  lake  of 
Cassipa,  and  those  Iwarawaqueri ;  I  then  parted  from  old 
Topiawari,  and  received  his  son  for  a  pledge  between  us, 
and  left  with  him  two  of  ours,  as  aforesaid:  to  Francis 
Sparrow  I  gave  instructions  to  travel  to  Macureguarai,  with 
such  merchandises  as  I  left  with  him,  thereby  to  learn  the 
place,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  go  on  to  the  great  city  of 
Manoa:  which  being  done,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  coasted 
the  river  on  Guiana  side,  because  we  came  up  on  the  north 
side,  by  the  lawns  of  the  Saima  and  Wikiri. 

There  came  with  us  from  Aromaia  a  cassique  called 
Putyma,  that  commanded  the  province  of  Warapana,  (which 
Putyma  slew  the  nine  Spaniards  upon  Caroli  before  spoken 
of,)  who  desired  us  to  rest  at  the  port  of  his  country,  pro- 
mising to  bring  us  to  a  mountain  adjoining  to  his  town  that 
had  stones  of  the  colour  of  gold ;  which  he  performed :  and 
afiter  we  had  rested  there  one  night,  I  went  myself  in  the 
morning,  with  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  my  company,  over 
land,  towards  the  said  mountain,  marching  by  a  river^s  side 
called  Mana,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  a  town  called  Tu- 
teritona,  standing  in  the  province  of  Tarraooa,  of  which 
Wariaaremagoto  is  principal :  beyond  it  lieth  another  town, 
towards  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  Amariocapana,  which 
beareth  the  name  of  the  said  valley,  whose  plains  stretch 
themselves  some  sixty  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  as  fair 
ground  and  as  beautiful  fields  as  any  man  hath  ever  seen, 
with  divers  copses  scattered  here  and  there  by  the  river^s 
side,  and  all  as  full  of  deer  as  any  forest  or  park  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  every  lake  and  river  the  like  abundance  of  fish 
and  fowl,  of  which  Irraparragota  is  lord. 
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From  the  river  of  Mana  we  crossed  another  river  in  the 
said  beautiful  valley,  called  Oiana,  and  rested  ourselves  by 
a  clear  lake  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  said  Oiana ;  and 
one  of  our  guides  kindling  us  fire  with  two  sticks,  we  stayed 
a  while  to  dry  our  shirts,  which  with  the  heat  hung  very  wet 
and  heavy  on  our  shoulders.  Afterwards  we  sought  the  ford, 
to  pass  over  towards  the  mountain  called  Iconuri,  where  Pu- 
tyma  foretold  us  of  the  mine.  In  this  lake  we  saw  one  of  the 
great  fishes,  as  big  as  a  winepipe,  which  they  call  manoHj 
and  is  most  excellent  and  wholesome  meat.  But  after  I 
perceived  that  to  pass  the  said  river  would  require  half  a 
day^s  march  more,  I  was  not  able  myself  to  endure  it ;  and 
therefore  I  sent  captain  Keymis,  with  six  shot,  to  go  on,  and 
gave  him  order  not  to  return  to  the  port  of  Putyma,  whidi 
is  called  Chiparepare,  but  to  take  leisure,  and  to  march 
down  the  said  valley  as  far  as  a  river  called  Cumaca,  where 
I  promised  to  meet  him  again,  (Putyma  himself  promiang 
also  to  be  his  guide;)  and  as  they  marched  they  left  the 
towns  of  Emparepana  and  Capurepana  on  the  right  hand, 
and  marched  from  Putyma'^s  house  down  the  said  valley  of 
Amariocapana;  and  we  returning  the  same  day  to  the 
river^s  side,  saw  by  the  way  many  rocks,  like  unto  gold  ore, 
and  on  the  left  hand  a  round  mountain,  which  consisted  oi 
mineral  stone. 

From  hence  we  rowed  down  the  stream,  coasting  the  pro- 
vince of  Parino :  as  for  the  branches  of  rivers  which  I  over- 
pass in  this  discourse,  those  shall  be  better  expressed  in  the 
description,  with  the  mount^ns  of  Aio,  Ara,  and  the  rest, 
which  arc  situate  in  the  provinces  of  Parino  and  Carricu- 
rina.  When  we  were  come  as  far  down  as  the  land  called 
Arriacoa,  (where  Oroonoko  divideth  itself  into  three  great 
branches,  each  of  them  being  most  goodly  rivers,)  I  sent 
away  captain  Henry  Thyn  and  captain  Greenville  with  the 
galley  the  nearest  way,  and  took  with  me  captain  GifiTord, 
captain  Calfeild,  Edward  Porter,  and  captain  Eynos,  with 
mine  own  barge  and  the  two  wherries,  and  went  down  that 
branch  of  Oroonoko  which  is  called  Cararoopana,  which 
leadeth  towards  Emeria,  the  province  of  Canqpana^  and  to- 
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w^tds  the  east  sea,  as  well  to  find  out  captain  Keymis, 
whom  I  had  sent  over  land,  as  also  to  acquaint  myself  with 
Carapana,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  lords  of  the 
Oroonokoponi :  and  when  we  came  to  the  river  of  Cumaca; 
(to  which  Putyma  promised  to  conduct  captain  Keymis,)  I 
left  captain  Eynos  and  master  Porter  in  the  said  river,  to 
expect  his  coming,  and  the  rest  of  us  rowed  down  the  stream 
towards  Emeria. 

In  this  branch,  called  Cararoopana,  were  also  many  goodly 
islands,  some  of  six  miles  long,  some  of  ten,  and  some  of 
twenty.  When  it  grew  towards  sunset,  we  entered  a  branch 
of  a  river  that  fell  into  Oroonoko,  called  Winicapora,  where 
I  was  informed  of  the  mountain  of  crystal ;  to  which,  in 
truth,  for  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  evil  season  of  the 
year,  I  was  not  able  to  march,  nor  abide  any  longer  upon 
the  journey  :  we  saw  it  afar  off,  and  it  appeared  like  a  white 
church  tower  of  an  exceeding  height :  there  falleth  over  it 
a  mighty  river  which  toucheth  no  part  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  rusheth  over  the  top  of  it,  and  falleth  to  the 
ground  with  a  terrible  noise  and  clamour,  as  if  a  thousand 
great  bells  were  knocked  one  against  another:  I  think  there 
is  not  in  the  world  so  strange  an  overfall,  nor  so  wonderful 
to  behold.  Berreo  told  me  that  it  hath  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  on  it,  and  that  they  shined  very  far  off:  but 
what  it  hath  I  know  not,  neither  durst  he  or  any  of  his  men 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  said  mountain,  those  people  adjoin- 
ing being  his  enemies,  (as  they  were,)  and  the  way  to  it  so 
impassable. 

Upon  this  river  of  Winecapora  we  rested  a  while,  and 
from  thence  marched  into  the  country  to  a  town  called  after 
the  name  of  the  river,  whereof  the  chief  was  one  Timitwara, 
who  also  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the  top  of  the  smd  moun- 
tain, called  Wacarima :  but  when  we  came  in  first  to  the 
house  of  the  said  Timitwara,  being  upon  one  of  their  feast- 
days,  we  found  them  all  as  drunk  as  beggars,  and  the  pots 
walking  from  one  to  another  without  rest :  we,  that  were 
weary  and  hot  with  marching,  were  glad  of  the  plenty, 
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though  a  small  quantity  satisfied  us,  their  drink  being  very 
strong  and  heady,  and  so  rested  ourselves  a  while :  after  we 
had  fed,  we  drew  ourselves  back  to  our  boats  upon  the 
river ;  and  there  came  to  us  all  the  lords  of  the  country, 
with  all  such  kind  of  victual  as  the  place  yielded,  and  with 
their  delicate  wine  of  Pinas,  and  with  abundance  of  hens 
and  other  provisions,  and  of  those  stones  which  we  call 
spleefusUmes.  We  understood  by  these  chieftains  of  Wi- 
nicapora,  that  their  lord  Carapana  was  departed  from  Eme- 
ria  which  was  now  in  sight,  and  that  he  was  fled  to  Caira- 
mo,  adjoining  to  the  mountains  of  Guiana,  over  the  valiey 
called  Amariocapana ;  being  persuaded  by  those  ten  Span- 
iards which  lay  at  his  house,  that  we  would  destroy  him 
and  his  country. 

But  after  these  cassiqui  of  Winicapora  and  Saporatona, 
his  followers,  perceived  our  purpose,  and  saw  that  we  canie 
as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards  only,  and  had  not  so  mudi  as 
harmed  any  of  those  nations,  no,  though  we  found  them  to 
be  of  the  Spaniards^  own  servants,  they  assured  us  that  Ca- 
rapana would  be  as  ready  to  serve  us  as  any  of  the  kvds  of 
the  provinces  which  we  had  passed ;  and  that  he  durst  do 
no  other  till  this  day  but  entertain  the  Spaniards,  his  coun- 
try lying  8o  directly  in  their  way,  and  next  of  all  other 
to  any  entrance  that  should  be  made  in  Guiana  oa  tbat 
side. 

And  they  further  assured  us,  that  it  was  not  for  fear  of 
our  coming  that  he  was  removed,  but  to  be  acquitted  of 
those  Spaniards,  or  any  other  that  should  come  hereafter; 
for  the  province  of  Cairoma  is  situate  at  the  mountain  foot, 
which  divideth  the  plains  of  Guiana  from  the  countries  of 
the  Oroonokoponi :  by  means  whereof,  if  any  should  come  in 
our  absence  into  his  towns,  he  would  slip  over  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plains  of  Guiana  among  the  Epuremd,  where 
the  Spaniards  durst  not  follow  him  without  great  fofce. 

But  in  mine  opinion,  or  rather  I  assure  myself,  that  Can* 
pana  (being  a  notable,  wise,  and  subtle  fellow,  a  man  of  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  therefore  of  great  experience)  is 
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removed  to  look  on,  and  if  he  find  that  we  return  strong, 
be  will  be  ours,  if  not,  he  will  excuse  his  departure  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  say  it  was  for  fear  of  our  coming. 

We  therefore  thought  it  bootless  to  row  so  far  down  the 
stream,  or  to  seek  any  further  for  this  old  fox :  and  there- 
fore from  the  river  of  Waricapana  (which  lieth  at  the  en- 
trance of  Emeria)  we  turned  again,  and  left  to  the  eastward 
those  four  rivers  which  fall  from  out  the  mountains  of  Eme- 
ria into  Oroonoko,  which  are  Waracapari,  Coirama,  Aka- 
niri,  and  Iparoma :  below  those  four  are  also  these  branches 
and  mouths  of  Oroonoko,  which  fall  into  the  east  sea,  where- 
of the  first  is  Araturi,  the  next  Amacura,  the  third  Barima, 
the  fourth  Wana,  the  fifth  Moroca,  the  sixth  Paroma,  the 
last  Wymi :  beyond  them  there  fall  out  of  the  land  between 
Oroonoko  and  Amazones  fourteen  rivers,  which  I  forbear 
to  name,  inhabited  by  the  Arwacas  and  cannibals. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  towards  the  north ;  and  we  found 
it  a  wearisome  way  back,  from  the  borders  of  Emeria,  to  re- 
cover up  again  to  the  head  of  the  river  Carerupana,  by 
which  we  descended,  and  where  we  parted  from  the  galley, 
which  I  directed  to  take  the  next  way  to  the  port  of  Topa- 
rimaca,  by  which  we  entered  first. 

All  the  night  it  was  stormy  and  dark,  and  full  of  thunder 
and  great  showers,  so  as  we  were  driven  to  keep  close  by 
the  banks  in  our  small  boats,  being  all  heartily  afraid  both 
of  the  billow  and  terrible  current  of  the  river.  By  the  next 
morning  we  recovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cumaca, 
where  we  left  captain  Eynus  and  Edward  Porter  to  attend 
the  coming  of  captain  Eeymis  over  land  :  but  when  we  en« 
tered  the  same,  they  had  heard  no  news  of  his  arrival,  which 
bred  in  us  a  great  doubt  what  might  be  become  of  him :  I 
rowed  up  a  league  or  two  further  into  the  river,  shooting  off 
pieces  all  the  way,  that  he  might  know  of  our  being  there ; 
and  the  next  morning  we  heard  them  answer  us  also  with  a 
piece :  we  took  them  aboard  us,  and  took  our  leave  of  Pu- 
tyma  their  guide,  who  of  all  others  most  lamented  our  de- 
parture, and  offered  to  send  his  son  with  us  into  England, 
if  we  could  have  stayed  till  he  had  sent  back  to  his  town :  but 
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our  hearts  were  cold  to  behold  the  great  rage  and  increase 
of  Oroonokoy  and  thereforie  departed,  and  turned  toward 
the  west,  till  we  had  recovered  the  parting  of  the  diree 
branches  aforesaid,  that  we  might  put  down  the  stream  after 
the  galley. 

The  next  day  we  landed  on  the  island  of  Assapana, 
(which  divideth  the  river  from  that  branch  by  which  we 
went  down  to  Emeria,)  and  there  feasted  ourselves  widi 
that  beast  which  is  called  armadiUay  presented  unto  us  be- 
fore at  Winicapora;  and  the  day  following  we  recovered 
the  galley  at  anchor  at  the  port  of  Toparimaca,  and  the 
same  evening  departed  with  very  foul  weather  and  terriUe 
thunder  and  showers,  for  the  winter  was  come  on  very  far : 
the  best  was,  we  went  no  less  than  one  hundred  miles  a  daj 
down  the  river,  but  by  the  way  we  entered  it  was  impos- 
sible to  return ;  for  that  the  river  of  Amana,  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Guanipa,  cannot  be  sailed  back  by  any 
means,  both  the  breeze  and  current  of  the  sea  were  so  forc- 
ible; and  therefore  wc  followed  a  branch  of  Oroonoko, 
called  Capuri,  which  entered  into  the  sea  eastward  of  our 
ships,  to  the  end  we  might  bear  with  them  before  the  wind; 
and  it  was  not  without  need,  for  we  had  by  that  wajas 
much  to  cross  of  the  main  sea,  after  we  came  to  the  river's 
mouth,  as  between  Gravelin  and  Dover,  in  such  boats  as 
your  honours  have  heard. 

To  speak  of  what  passed  homeward  were  tedious,  ^therto 
describe  or  name  any  of  the  rivers,  islands,  or  villages  of  the 
Tiviuvas,  which  dwell  on  trees ;  we  will  leave  all  those  to  the 
general  map :  and,  to  be  short,  when  we  were  arrived  at  the 
sea-side  then  grew  our  greatest  doubt,  and  the  bitterest  of 
all  our  journey  forepast;  for  I  protest  before  God  that 
we  were  in  a  most  desperate  estate :  for  the  same  night 
which  we  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Capuri) 
where  it  falleth  into  the  sea,  there  arose  a  mighty  storm, 
and  the  river'^s  mouth  was  at  least  a  league  broad,  so  as  ^ 
ran  before  night  close  under  the  land  with  our  small  boats, 
and  brought  the  galley  as  near  as  we  could,  but  she  had  as 
much  ado  to  live  as  could  be,  and  there  wanted  little  ctf  her 
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sinking,  and  all  those  in  her :  for  mine  own  part,  I  confess 
I  was  very  doubtful  which  way  to  take,  either  to  go  over  in 
the  pestered  galley,  there  being  but  six  foot  water  over  the 
sands  for  two  leagues  together,  and  that  also  in  the  chan- 
nel, and  she  drew  five ;  or  to  adventure  in  so  great  a  billow, 
and  in  so  doubtful  weather,  to  cross  the  seas  in  my  barge. 
The  longer  we  tarried  the  worse  it  was ;  and  therefore  I 
took  captain  GifFord,  captain  Calfeild,  and  my  cousin  Green- 
ville into  my  barge,  and  after  it  cleared  up,  about  midnight, 
we  put  ourselves  to  God's  keeping,  and  thrust  out  into  the 
sea,  leaving  the  galley  at  anchor,  who  durst  not  adventure 
but  by  daylight :  and  so  being  all  very  sober  and  melan- 
choly, one  faintly  cheering  another  to  shew  courage,  it 
pleased  God  that  the  next  day,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  we 
descried  the  island  of  Trinedado,  and,  steering  for  the  nearest 
part  of  it,  we  kept  the  shore  till  we  came  to  Curiapan,  where 
we  found  our  ships  at  anchor,  than  which  there  was  never 
to  us  a  more  joyful  sight. 

Now  that  it  hath  pleased  Grod  to  send  us  safe  to  our  ships, 
it  is  time  to  leave  Guiana  to  the  sun,  whom  they  worship, 
and  steer  away  towards  the  north  :  I  will  therefore  in  a  few 
words  finish  the  discovery  thereof.  Of  the  several  nations 
which  we  found  upon  this  discovery  I  will  once  again  make 
repetition,  and  how  they  are  affected.  At  our  first  entrance 
into  Amana,  which  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  Oroonoko,  we 
left  on  the  right  hand  of  us  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  lying 
directly  against  Trinedado,  a  nation  of  inhuman  cannibals, 
which  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Guanipa  and  Berreese ;  in  the 
same  bay  there  is  also  a  third  river,  which  is  called  Areo, 
which  riseth  on  Paria  side  towards  Cumana,  and  that  river 
is  inhabited  with  the  Wikiri,  whose  chief  town  upon  the 
said  river  is  Sayma :  in  this  bay  there  are  no  more  rivers 
but  these  three  before  rehearsed,  and  the  four  branches  of 
Amana ;  all  which  in  the  winter  thrust  so  great  abundance 
of  water  into  the  sea,  as  the  same  is  taken  up  fresh  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  land.  In  the  passages  towards  Gui- 
ana (that  is,  in  all  those  lands  which  the  eight  branches  of 
Oroonoko  fashion  into  islands)  there  are  but  one  sort  of 
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people,  called  Tivitivas,  but  of  two  casts,  as  they  term  them, 
the  one  called  Ciawari,  the  other  Waraweeti,  and  those  war 
one  with  the  other. 

On  the  hithermost  part  of  Oroonoko,  as  at  Topaiimaca 
and  Winicapora,  those  are  of  a  nation  called  Nepoios,  and 
are  of  the  followers  of  Carapana,   lord  of  Emeria.    Be- 
tween   Winicapora  and  the    port    of    Morequito,   wfaidi 
standeth  in  Aromaia,  and  all  those  in  the  valley  of  Amario- 
capana  are  called  Oroonokoponi,  and  did  obey  Morequito, 
and  are  now  followers  of  Topiawari.     Upon  the  river  of 
Caroli  are  the  Canuri,  which  are  governed  by  a  wonum, 
(who  is  inheretrix  of  that  province,)  who  came  far  off  to  see 
our  nation,  and  asked  me  divers  questions  of  her  miyesty, 
being  much  delighted  with  the  discourse  of  her  majesty^s 
greatness,  and  wondering  at  such  reports  as  we  truly  made 
of  her  highnesses  many  virtues.     And  upon  the  bead  of 
Caroli,  and  on  the  lake  of  Cassipa,  are  the  three  strong  na- 
tions of  the  Cassipagotos.     Right  south  into  the  land  are 
the  Capurepani  and  Eraparepani,  and  beyond  those,  adjoin- 
ing to  Macureguarai,  (the  first  city  of  Inga,)  are  the  Iwars- 
wakeri :  all  these  are  professed  enemies  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  the  rich  Epuremei  also.     To  the  west  of  CarcA  are 
divers  nations  of  cannibals,  and  of  those  Ewaipanoma,  with- 
out heads.     Directly  west  are  the  Amapaias  and  AotbUf 
which  are  also  marvellous  rich  in  gold.     The  rest  towank 
Peru  we  will  omit.     On  the  north  of  Oroonoko,  between  it 
and  the  West  Indies,  are  the  Wikiri,  Sami,  and  the  rest  be- 
fore spoken  of,  all  mortal  enemies  to  the  Spaniards.    On 
the  south  side  of  the  main  mouth  of  Oroonoko  are  the  Ar- 
wacas,  and  beyond  them  the  cannibals ;  and  to  the  south  of 
them  the  Amazons. 

To  make  menUon  of  the  several  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  fruits, 
flowers,  gums,  sweet  woods,  and  of  their  several  religions 
and  customs,  would  for  the  first  require  as  many  vcJuoiesas 
those  of  Gesnerus,  and  for  the  rest  another  bundle  of  De- 
cades. The  religion  of  the  Epuremei  is  the  same  which  the 
Ingas,  emperors  of  Peru,  used,  which  may  be  read  in  Cieca, 
and  other  Spanish  stories;  how  they  believe  the  inunortafitj 
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of  the  soul,  worship  the  sun,  and  bury  with  them  alive  their 
best  beloved  wives  and  treasure,  as  they  likewise  do  in  Pegu 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  other  places.  The  Oroonokoponi 
bury  not  their  wives  with  them,  but  their  jewels,  hoping  to 
enjoy  them  again.  The  Arwacas  dry  the  bones  of  their 
lords,  and  their  wives  and  friends  drink  them  in  pow- 
der. In  the  graves  of  the  Peruvians,  the  Spaniards  found 
their  greatest  abundance  of  treasure :  the  like  also  is  to  be 
found  among  these  people  in  every  province.  They  have 
all  many  wives,  and  the  lords  fivefold  to  the  common  sort : 
their  wives  never  eat  with  their  husbands,  nor  among  the 
men,  but  serve  their  husbands  at  meals,  and  afterwards  feed 
by  themselves.  Those  that  are  past  their  younger  years 
make  all  their  bread  and  drink,  and  work  their  cotton  beds, 
and  do  all  else  of  service  and  labour ;  for  the  men  do  nothing 
but  hunt,  fish,  play,  atid  drink,  when  they  are  out  of  the 
wars. 

I  will  enter  no  further  into  discourse  of  their  manners, 
laws,  and  customs :  and  because  I  have  not  myself  seen  the 
cities  of  Inga,  I  cannot  avow  on  my  credit  what  I  have 
heard,  although  it  be  very  likely  that  the  emperor  Ihga 
hath  built  and  erected  as  magnificent  palaces  in  Guiana  as 
his  ancestors  did  in  Peru,  which  were  for  their  riches  and 
rareness  most  marvellous,  and  exceeding  all  in  Europe,  and, 
I  think,  of  the  world,  China  excepted ;  which  also  the  Span- 
iards (which  I  had)  assured  me  to  be  of  truth,  as  also  the 
nadons  of  the  borderers,  who,  being  but  salvaios  to  those  of 
the  inland,  do  cause  much  treasure  to  be  buried  with  them  ; 
for  I  was  informed  of  one  of  the  cassiqui,  of  the  valley  of 
Amariocapana,  which  had  buried  with  him,  a  little  before  our 
arrival,  a  chair  of  gold  most  curiously  wrought,  which  was 
made  either  in  Macureguari  adjoining,  or  in  Manoa :  but  if 
we  should  have  grieved  them  in  their  religion  at  the  first, 
before  they  had  been  taught  better,  and  have  digged  up 
thdr  graves,  we  had  lost  them  all :  and  therefore  I  held  my 
first  resolution,  that  her  majesty  should  either  accept  or  re- 
fuse the  enterprise,  ere  any  thing  should  be  done  that  might 
in  any  sort  hinder  the  same.     And  if  Peru  had  so  many 
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heaps  of  gold,  whereof  those  Ingas  were  princes,  and  that 
they  delighted  so  much  therein,  no  doubt  but  this  which 
now  liveth  and  reigneth  in  Manoa  hath  the  same  humour, 
and  I  am  assured  hath  more  abundance  of  gold  within  his 
territory  than  all  Peru  and  the  West  Indies. 

For  the  rest,  which  myself  have  seen,  I  will  promise 
these  things  that  follow,  and  know  to  be  true.  Those  that 
are  desirous  to  discover  and  to  see  many  nations,  may  be 
satisfied  within  this  river,  which  bringeth  forth  so  numy 
arms  and  branches  leading  to  several  countries  and  pro- 
vinces, above  two  thousand  miles  east  and  west,  and  eight 
hundred  miles  south  and  north;  and  of  these,  the  most 
either  rich  in  gold  or  in  other  merchandises.  The  commoa 
soldier  shall  here  fight  for  gold,  and  pay  himself,  instead  of 
pence,  with  plates  of  half  a  foot  broad,  whereas  he  breaketh 
his  bones  in  other  wars  for  provant  and  penury.  Those 
commanders  and  chieftains  that  shoot  at  honour  and  abund- 
ance shall  find  there  more  rich  and  beautiful  dties,  more 
temples  adorned  with  golden  images,  more  sepulchres  filled 
with  treasure,  than  either  Cortez  found  in  Mexico,  or  Pi- 
zarro  in  Peru  ;  and  the  shining  glory  of  this  conquest  will 
eclipse  all  those  so  far  extended  beams  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion. There  is  no  country  which  yieldeth  more  pleasure  to 
the  inhabitants,  either  for  these  common  delights  of  hunting, 
hawking,  fishing,  fowling,  and  the  rest,  than  Guiana  doth. 
It  hath  so  many  plains,  clear  rivers,  abundance  of  pbes- 
sants,  partridges,  quails,  rails,  cranes,  herons,  and  all  other 
fowl ;  deer  of  all  sorts,  porkers,  hares,  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
and  divers  other  sorts  of  beasts,  either  for  chase  or  food. 
It  hath  a  kind  of  beast  called  camaf  or  anta,  as  big  as  an 
English  beef,  and  in  great  plenty. 

To  speak  of  the  several  sorts  of  every  kind,  I  fear  wouU 
be  troublesome  to  the  reader ;  and  therefore  I  will  omit 
them,  and  conclude,  that  both  for  health,  good  air,  pleaiurey 
and  riches,  I  am  resolved  it  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  re- 
^on  either  in  the  east  or  west.  Moreover,  the  country  b 
so  healthful,  as  one  hundred  persons,  and  more,  (whidi  ky 
without  shift  most  sluttishly,  and  were  every  day  almoit 
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melted  with  heat  in  rowing  and  marching,  and  suddenly 
wet  again  with  great  showers,  and  did  eat  of  all  sorts  of  cor- 
rupt fruits,  and  made  meals  of  fresh  fish  without  seasoning, 
of  tortugas,  of  lagartos,  and  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad, 
without  either  order  or  measure,  and  besides  lodged  in  the 
open  air  every  night,)  we  lost  not  any  one,  nor  had  one  ill 
disposed  to  my  knowledge,  nor  found  any  callentura,  or 
other  of  those  pestilent  diseases  which  dwell  in  all  hot  re- 
^ons,  and  so  near  the  equinoctial  line. 

Where  there  is  store  of  gold,  it  is  in  efiTect  needless  to  re- 
member other  commodities  for  trade :  but  it  hath  towards 
the  south  part  of  the  river  great  quantities  of  Brazil  wood, 
and  of  divers  berries  that  die  a  most  perfect  crimson  and  car- 
nation :  and  for  painting,  all  France,  Italy,  or  the  East 
Indies  yield  none  such;  for  the  more  the  skin  is  washed, 
the  fairer  the  colour  appeareth,  and  with  which,  even  those 
brown  and  tawny  women  spot  themselves,  and  colour  their 
cheeks.  All  places  yield  abundance  of  cotton,  of  silk,  of 
balsam  um,  and  of  those  kinds  most  excellent,  and  never 
known  in  Europe ;  of  all  sorts  of  gums,  of  Indian  pepper, 
and  what  else  the  countries  may  afibrd  within  the  land  we 
know  not,  neither  had  we  time  to  abide  the  trial  and  search. 
The  soil  besides  is  so  excellent  and  so  full  of  rivers,  as  it 
will  carry  sugar,  ginger,  and  all  those  other  commodities 
which  the  West  Indies  hath. 

The  navigation  is  short ;  for  it  may  be  sailed  with  an  or- 
dinary wind  in  six  weeks,  and  in  the  like  time  back  again, 
and  by  the  way  neither  lee-shore,  enemy'^s  coast,  rocks,  nor 
sands;  all  which  in  the  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  all 
other  places,  we  are  subject  unto;  as  the  channel  of  Bahama, 
coming  from  the  West  Indies,  cannot  be  passed  in  the  win- 
ter; and  when  it  is  at  the  best,  it  is  a  perilous  and  a  fearful 
place :  the  rest  of  the  Indies,  for  calms  and  diseases,  very 
troublesome,  and  the  Bermudas  a  hellish  sea  for  thunder, 
lightning,  and  storms. 

This  very  year  there  were  seventeen  sail  of  Spanish  ships 
lost  in  the  channel  of  Bahama,  and  the  great  PhiUp,  Uke  to 
have  sunk  at  the  Bermudas,  was  put  back  to  Saint  Juan  de 
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Puerto  Rico.  And  so  it  falleth  out  in  that  navigation  every 
year  for  the  most  part,  which  in  this  voyage  are  not  to  be 
feared ;  for  the  time  of  the  year  to  leave  Ei^and  is  best  in 
July ;  and  the  summer  in  Guiana  is  in  October,  November, 
December,  January,  February,  and  March ;  and  then  the 
ships  may  depart  thence  in  April,  and  so  return  again  into 
England  in  June,  so  as  they  shall  never  be  subject  to  win- 
ter weather,  either  coming,  going,  or  staying  there ;  whidi, 
for  my  part,  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  and 
encouragements  that  can  be  thought  on,  having  (as  I  have 
done)  tasted  in  this  voyage  by  the  West  Indies  so  many 
calms,  so  much  heat,  such  outrageous  gusts,  foul  weather, 
and  contrary  winds. 

To  conclude;  Guiana  is  a  country  that  hath  yet  her  maid- 
enhead, never  sacked,  turned,  nor  wrought ;  the  face  (tf  the 
earth  hath  not  been  torn,  nor  the  virtue  and  salt  of  the  sofl 
^nt  by  manurance,  the  graves  have  not  been  opened  tx 
gold,  the  mines  not  broken  with  sledges,  nor  their  imagei 
pulled  down  out  of  their  temples.     It  hath  never  been  en- 
tered by  any  army  of  strength,  and  never  conquered  or 
possessed  by  any  Christian  prince.     It  is  besides  so  de- 
fensible, that,  if  two  forts  be  built  in  one  of  the  provinces 
which  I  have  seen,  the  flood  setteth  in  so  near  the  bank, 
where  the  channel  also  lieth,  that  no  ship  can  pass  up  but 
within  a  pikers  length  of  the  artillery,  first  of  the  one,  and 
afterwards  of  the  other  :  which  two  forts  will  be  a  suflkient 
guard  both  to  the  empire  of  Inga,  and  to  an  hundred  odier 
several  kingdoms,  lying  within  the  said  river,  even  to  the 
city  of  Quito  in  Peru. 

There  is  therefore  great  difference  between  the  easine» 
of  the  conquest  of  Guiana,  and  the  defence  of  it  b^ng  con- 
quered, and  the  West  or  East  Indies:  Guiana  hath  hot 
one  entrance  by  the  sea  (if  it  have  that)  for  any  vessels  of 
burden;  so  as  whosoever  shall  first  possess  it,  it  shall  be 
found  unaccessible  for  any  enemy,  except  he  come  in  wher- 
ries, barges,  or  canoes,  or  else  in  flat-bottomed  boats;  and 
if  he  do  offer  to  enter  it  in  that  manner,  the  woods  are  to 
thick,  two  hundred  miles  together  upon  the  rivers  of  sodi 
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entrance,  as  a  mouse  cannot  sit  in  a  boat  unhit  firom  the 
honk.  By  land  it  is  more  impossible  to  approach ;  for  it 
hath  the  strongest  situation  of  any  region  under  the  sun, 
and  is  so  environed  with  impassable  mountains  on  every 
nde,  as  it  is  impossible  to  victual  any  company  in  the 
passage;  which  hath  been  well  proved  by  the  Spanidi  nation; 
who,  since  the  conquest  of  Peru,  have  nevar  left  6ve  years 
tree  from  attempting  this  empire,  or  discovering  some  way 
into  it ;  and  yet  of  twenty-three  several  gentlemen,  knights, 
and  noblemen,  there  was  never  any  that  knew  which  way  to 
lead  an  army  by  land,  or  to  conduct  ships  by  sea,  any  thing 
near  the  said  country.  Oreliano,  of  which  the  river  of 
Amazones  taketh  name,  was  the  first,  and  Don  Anthonio  de 
Berreo  (whom  we  displanted)  the  last :  and  I  doubt  much 
whether  he  himself,  or  any  of  his,  yet  know  the  best  way 
into  the  said  empire.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  regained, 
if  any  strength  be  formerly  set  down,  but  in  one  or  two 
places,  and  but  two  or  three  crumsters  or  galleys  built  and 
furnished  upon  the  river  within :  the  West  Indies  hath 
many  ports,  watering-places,  and  landings ;  and  nearer  than 
three  hundred  miles  to  Guiana  no  man  can  harbour  a  ship, 
except  he  know  one  only  place,  which  is  not  learnt. in  haste, 
and  which  I  will  undertake  there  is  not  any  one  of  my 
companies  that  knoweth,  whosoever  hearkened  most  after 
it 

Bendes,  by  keeping  one  good  fort,  or  building  one  town  of 
strength,  the  whole  empire  is  guarded;  and  whatsoever  com- 
panies shall  be  afterwards  planted  within  the  land,  although 
in  twenty  several  provinces,  those  shall  be  able  all  to  reunite 
tbemselves  upon  any  occamon,  either  by  the  way  of  one 
river,  or  be  able  to  march  by  land  without  either  wood, 
bog,  or  mountain :  whereas  in  the  West  Indies  there  are 
few  towns  or  provinces  that  can  succour  or  relieve  one  the 
other,  other  by  land  or  sea:  by  land,  the  countries  are 
other  desert,  mountainous,  or  strong  enemies ;  by  sea,  if  any 
man  invade  to  the  eastward,  those  to  the  west  cannot  in 
nutny  months  turn  against  the  breeze  and  easterly  wind ; 
besides,  the  Spaniards  are  therein  so  dispersed,  as  they  are 
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nowhere  strong,  but  in  Nueva  Hispania  only ;  the  sharp 
mountsdns,  the  thorns,  and  poisoned  prickles,  the  sandy  and 
deep  ways  in  the  valleys,  the  smothering  heat  and  air,  and 
want  of  water  in  other  places,  are  their  only  and  best  de- 
fence, which  (because  those  nations  that  inrade  them  are  not 
victualled  or  provided  to  stay,  ndther  have  any  place  to 
friend  adjmning)  do  serve  them  instead  of  good  arms  and 
great  multitudes. 

The  West  Indies  were  first  offered  her  majesty^s  grand- 
father by  Columbus,  a  stranger,  in  whom  there  might  be 
doubt  of  deceit ;  and  besides,  it  was  then  thought  incredible 
that  there  were  such  and  so  many  lands  and  r^ona  never 
written  of  before.  This  empire  is  made  known  to  her  ma- 
jesty  by  her  own  vassal,  and  by  him  that  oweth  to  her  more 
duty  than  an  ordinary  subject ;  so  that  it  shall  ill  sort  with 
the  many  graces  and  benefits  which  I  have  received,  to 
abuse  her  highness  either  with  fables  or  imaginations.  The 
country  is  already  discovered,  many  nations  won  to  her  ma- 
jesty'^s  love  and  obedience ;  and  those  Spaniards  which  have 
latest  and  longest  laboured  about  the  conquest,  beaten  out, 
discouraged  and  disgraced,  which  among  these  nations  were 
thought  invincible.  Her  majesty  may,  in  this  enterprise, 
employ  all  those  s(Jdiers  and  gentlemen  that  are  younger 
brethren,  and  all  captains  and  chieftains  that  want  empky- 
ment,  and  the  charge  will  be  only  the  first  setting  out  io 
victualling  and  arming  them ;  for  after  the  first  cx'  tecood 
year,  I  doubt  not  but  to  see  in  London  a  oontractatioD 
house  of  more  receipt  for  Guiana,  than  there  is  now  in  Se- 
ville for  the  West  Indies. 

And  I  am  resolved,  that  if  there  were  but  a  small  anny 
afoot  in  Guiana,  marching  towards  Manoa,  the  chief  dtjr  d 
Inga,  he  would  yield  her  majesty  by  composition  so  maof 
hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  as  should  both  defend  sD 
enemies  abroad,  and  defray  all  expenses  at  home;  and  that  be 
would  besides  pay  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand soldiers  very  royally  to  defend  him  against  oth^  natioiii; 
for  he  cannot  but  know  how  his  predecessors^  yea  how  bb 
own  great  uncles,  Guascar  and  Atibalipa,  sons  to  Guanaoqit, 
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emperor  of  Peru,  were  (while  they  contended  for  the  em- 
pire) beaten  out  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  both  of  late 
years,  and  ever  since  the  said  conquest,  the  Spaniards  have 
sought  the  passages  and  entry  of  his  country  ;  and  of  their 
cruelties  used  to  the  borderers  he  cannot  be  ignorant.  In 
whidi  respects,  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  brought  to  tribute 
with  great  gladness ;  if  not,  he  hath  neither  shot  nor  iron 
weapon  in  all  his  empire,  and  therefore  may  easily  be 
conquered. 

And  I  further  remember,  that  Berreo  confessed  to  me 
and  others,  (which  I  protest  before  the  majesty  of  God  to 
be  true,)  that  there  was  found  among  prophecies  in  Peru, 
(at  such  time  as  the  empire  was  reduced  to  the  Spanish 
obedience,)  in  their  chiefest  temples,  amongst  divers  others 
which  foreshewed  the  loss  of  the  said  empire,  that  from 
Inglatierra  those  Ingas  should  be  again  in  time  to  come  re- 
st<Nred,  and  delivered  from  the  servitude  of  the  said  con- 
querors. And  I  hope,  as  we  with  these  few  hands  have 
displanted  the  first  garrison,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  said 
country,  so  her  majesty  will  give  order  for  the  rest,  and 
either  defend  it,  and  hold  it  as  tributary,  or  conquer  and 
keep  it  as  empress  of  the  same :  for  whatsoever  prince  shall 
possess  it  shall  be  greatest ;  and  if  the  king  of  Spain  enjoy 
it)  be  will  become  unrcsistible.  Her  majesty  hereby  shall 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  opinions  of  all  nations,  as  touch« 
ing  her  great  and  princely  actions.  And  where  the  south 
bcMrder  of  Guiana  reacheth  to  the  dominion  and  empire  of 
the  Amazones,  those  women  shall  hereby  hear  the  name  of 
a  virgin,  which  is  not  only  able  to  defend  her  own  terri- 
tories and  her  neighbours,  but  also  to  invade  and  conquer 
80  great  empires,  and  so  far  removed. 

To  speak  more  at  this  time,  I  fear  would  be  but  trouble- 
some :  I  trust  in  God  this,  being  true,  will  suffice,  and  that 
he  which  is  King  of  all  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  will  put 
it  into  her  heart  which  is  lady  of  ladies  to  possess  it ;  if 
not,  I  will  judge  those  men  worthy  to  be  kings  thereof  that, 
by  her  grace  and  leave,  will  undertake  it  of  themselves. 
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AN  ABSTRACT 

TAKEN  OUT  OF  CERTAIN  SPANIARDS'*  LETTERS  CONCERNING 

GUIANA    AND   THE   COUNTRIES    LYING    UPON   THE 

GREAT   RIVER  OF   OROONOKO : 

WITH  CERTAIN  REPORTS  ALSO  TOUCHING  THE  SAME. 


An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

X  HOSE  letters,  out  of  which  the  abstracts  followh^  are 
taken,  were  surprised  at  sea  as  they  were  passing  for  Spain, 
in  the  year  1594,  by  captain  Greorge  Popham  ;  who  the  next 
year,  and  the  same  that  sir  Walter  Ralegh  discovered  Gkii- 
ana,  as  he  was  in  a  voyage  for  the  West  Indies,  learnt  also 
the  reports  annexed.     All  which,  at  his  return,  bdng  two 
months  after  sir  Walter,  as  also  so  long  after  the  writiiig  of 
the  former  Discourse,  hearing  also  of  his  discovery,  he  made 
known,  and  delivered  to  some  of  her  majesty^s  most  honour- 
able privy  council,  and  others.     The  which,  seeing  they 
confirm  in  some  part  the  substance,  I  mean  the  riches  c^ 
that  country,  it  hath  been  thought  fit  that  they  should  be 
thereunto  adjoined.    Wherein  the  reader  is  to  be  advertised, 
that  although  the  Spaniards  seem  to  glory  much  of  their 
formal  possession  taken  before  Morequito,  then  lord  of  Aio- 
maia,  and  others  thereabouts,  which  thoroughly  understood 
them  not  at  that  time,  whatsoever  the  Spaniards  otherwi* 
pretend  ;  yet,  according  to  the  former  Discourse,  and  as  abo 
it  is  related  by  Caworaco,  the  son  of  Topiawari,  now  chief 
lord  of  the  said  Aromaia,  who  was  brought  into  Ef^land 
by  sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  was  present  at  the  same  posaes- 
sion  and  discovery  of  the  Spaniards  mentioned  in  these  let- 
ters ;   it  appeareth  that  after  they  were  gone  out  of  their 
country,  the  Indians  then  having  further  consideratian  of  the 
matter,and  more  than  conjecture  of  their  intent,  having  known 
and  heard  of  their  former  cruelties  upon  their  borderers  and 
others  of  the  Indians  elsewhere ;  at  their  next  coming,  there 
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being  ten  of  them  sent  and  employed  for  a  further  discovery, 
they  were  provided  to  receive  and  entertain  them  in  another 
manner  of  sort  than  they  had  done  before ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  slew  them  and  buried  them  in  the  country  they  so  much 
sought.  They  gave  them  by  that  means  a  full  and  complete 
possession,  on  the  which  before  they  had  but  begun.  And  so 
they  are  minded  to  do,  to  as  many  Spaniards  as  come  after. 
Other  possession  they  have  had  none  since.  Neither  do  the 
Indians  mean,  as  they  protest,  to  give  them  any  other.  One 
other  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  in  these  letters  the 
Spaniards  seem  to  call  Guiana  and  other  countries  near  it, 
bordering  upon  the  river  of  Oroonoko,  by  the  name  of 
Nuevo  Dorado,  because  of  the  great  plenty  of  gold  there 
in  most  places  to  be  found ;  alluding  also  to  the  name  of 
El  Dorado,  which  was  given  by  Martinez  to  the  great  city 
of  Manoa,  as  is  in  the  former  treatise  specified.  This  is  all 
I  thought  good  to  advertise.  As  for  some  other  matters,  I 
leave  them  to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  indif- 
ferent reader. 

_  W.  R. 

L^etters  taken  at  sea  hy  captain  George  Popham, 

1594. 

Alonsd*s  letter  Jrom  the  Gran  Canaria  to  his  brother  j  being 
commander  of  S.Lucas ,  concerning  El  Dorado. 
THERE  have  Jbeen  certain  letters  received  here  of  late, 
of  a  land  newly  discovered,  called  Nuevo  Dorado,  from  the 
sons  of  certain  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  were  in  the  dis- 
covery. They  write  of  wonderful  riches  to  be  found  in  the 
said  Dorado,  and  that  gold  there  is  in  great  abundance: 
the  course  to  fall  with  it  is  fifty  leagues  to  the  windward  of 
Marguarita. 

AUmso's  letter  Jrom  thence  to  certain  merchants  qfS.  Lucas  f 

concerning  the  Dorado. 

SlBS, 

WE  have  no  news  worth  the  writing,  saving  of  a  disco- 
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very  lately  made  by  the  Spaniards,  in  a  new  land  called 
Nuevo  Dorado,  which  is  two  days^  sailing  to  the  windward 
of  theMarguarita :  there  is  gold  in  that  abundance,as  tl).e  like 
hath  not  been  heard  of.  We  have  it  for  certain  in  letters 
written  from  thence  by  some  that  were  in  the  discovery, 
unto  their  parents  here  in  this  city.  I  purpose  (God  willing) 
to  bestow  ten  or  twelve  days  in  search  of  the  siud  Dorado, 
as  I  pass  in  voyage  towards  Carthagena,  hoping  there  to 
make  some  good  sale  of  our  commodities.  I  have  sent 
you  therewith  part  of  the  information  of  the  said  discovery 
that  was  sent  to  his  majesty. 


Part  of  the  copy  that  teas  sent  to  his  mc0esty  of  the  disco- 
very of  Nuevo  Dorado. 

IN  the  river  of  Pato,  otherwise  called  Oroonoko,  in  the 
principal  part  thereof  called  Warismero,  the  528d  of  April 
1593,  Domingo  de  Vera,  master  of  the  camp,  and  generd 
for  Antonio  de  Berreo,  governor  and  captain-general  for 
our  lord  the  king,  betwixt  the  rivers  of  Pato  and  Papamene, 
alias  Oroonoko,  and  Marannon,  and  of  the  island  of  Trine- 
dado,  in  presence  of  me  Rodrigo  de  Caran9a,  register  for 
the  sea,  commanded  all  the  soldiers  to  be  drawn  together 
and  put  in  order  of  battle,  the  captains  and  soldiers,  and 
master  of  the  camp,  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  said  unto 
them ;  ^^  Sirs,  soldiers,  and  captains,  you  understand  long 
since  that  our  general  Antonio  de  Berreo,  with  the  travel  of 
eleven  years,  and  expense  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pesoes  of  gold,  discovered  the  royal  provinces  of  Gui- 
^*  ana  and  Dorado ;  of  the  which  he  took  possession  to  goven 
the  same,  but  through  want  of  his  people^s  health,  and 
necessary  munition,  he  issued  out  at  the  island  Marguariti, 
and  from  thence  peopled  Trinedado.  But  now  they  have 
sent  me  to  learn  out  and  discover  the  ways  most  easilj 
to  enter,  and  to  people  the  said  provinces,  and  where  tbe 
camps  and  armies  may  best  enter  the  same :  by  reasoo 
*^  whereof  I  intend  so  to  do  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  voi 
the  said  governor  Antonio  de  Berreo;  and  in  uJcen  tbef^ 
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of  I  require  you,  Francisco  Carillo,  that  you  aid  me  to  ad- 
**  vance  this  cross  that  lieth  here  on  the  ground,  which  they 
*'  set  on  end  towards  the  east.'**  And  the  said  master  of  the 
camp,  the  captains  and  soldiers,  kneeled  down,  and  did  due 
reverence  unto  the  said  cross ;  and  thereupon  the  master  of 
the  camp  took  a  bowl  of  water  and' drank  it  off,  and  took 
more,  and  threw  abroad  on  the  ground :  he  also  drew  out 
his  sword,  and  cut  the  grass  off  the  ground,  and  the  boughs 
off  the  trees,  s£(ying,  '^  I  take  this  possession  in  the  name  of 
**  the  king  Don  Philip  our  master,  and  of  his  governor  An- 
**  tonio  de  Berreo.''  And  because  some  make  question  of 
this  possession,  to  them  I  answer.  That  in  these  our  actions 
was  present  the  cassique,  or  principal,  Don  Antonio,  other- 
wise called  Morequito,  whose  land  this  was,  who  yielded 
consent  to  the  said  possession,  was  glad  thereof,  and  gave 
his  obedience  to  our  lord  the  king,  and  in  his  name  to  the 
said  governor  Antonio  de  Berreo.  And  the  said  master  of 
the  camp  kneeled  down,  being  in  his  liberty,  and  all  the 
captains  and  soldiers  siud,  That  the  possession  was  well 
taken,  and  that  they  would  defend  it  with  their  lives,  upon 
whosoever  would  say  the  contrary.  And  the  said  master  of 
the  camp,  having  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  said  unto 
me ;  "  Register,  that  art  here  present,  give  me  an  instru- 
**  ment  or  testimonial  to  confirm  me  in  this  possession  which 
**  I  have  taken  of  this  land,  for  the  governor  Antonio  de 
**  Berreo ;  and  if  it  be  needful,  I  will  take  it  anew.^  And 
I  require  you  all  that  are  present  to  witness  the  same ;  and 
do  further  declare,  that  I  will  go  on,  taking  the  possession  of 
all  these  lands  wheresoever  I  shall  enter.     Signed  thus : 

Domingo  de  Vera;  and  underneath.  Before  me 
Rodrigo  de  Carancfly  register  of  the  army. 

And  in  prosecution  of  the  said  possession,  and  disco- 
very of  the  way  and  provinces,  the  27th  of  April  of  the  said 
year,  the  master  of  the  camp  entered  by  little  and  little  with 
all  the  camp  and  men  of  war,  more  than  two  leagues  into 
the  inland,  and  came  to  a  town  of  a  principal,  and  conferring 
with  him  did  let  him  understand,  by  means  of  Antonio  Bi-. 
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sante  th^  interpreter,  that  his  majesty  and  Antonio  de  Berreo 
had  sent  him  to  take  the  said  possession.  And  the  sud  friar, 
Francisco  Carillo,  by  the  interpreter,  delivered  him  certttn 
things  of  our  holy  catholic  faith ;  to  all  which  he  answered, 
that  they  understood  him  well,  and  would  become  Chris- 
tians; and  that  with  a  very  good-will  they  should  advance  the 
cross  in  what  part  or  place  of  the  town  it  pleased  them,  for 
he  was  for  the  governor  Antonio  de  Berreo,  who  was  his 
master.  Thereupon  the  said  master  of  the  camp  took  a 
great  cross,  and  set  it  on  end  towards  the  east,  and  re- 
quested the  whole  camp  to  witness  it;  and  Domingo  de 
Vera  firmed  it  thus : 

^*  It  is  well  and  firmly  done.^     And  underneath, 
Befbre  me  Rodrigo  Carantyi,  register  of  the  armf. 

The  first  of  May  they  prosecuted  the  sud  poesesmi 
and  discovery  to  the  town  of  Carapana :  from  thenoe  the 
said  master  of  the  camp  passed  to  the  town  of  Torocx>,  whose 
principal  is  called  Topiawari,  being  five  leagues  further 
within  the  land  than  the  first  nation,  and  well  inhabited; 
and  to  this  principal,  by  means  of  the  interpreter,  they  gave 
to  understand,  that  his  majesty  and  the  said  oorrigidor 
commanded  them  to  take  the  possession  of  that  land,  and 
that  they  should  yield  their  obedience  to  his  majesty,  and 
to  his  corrigidor,  and  to  the  master  of  the  camp  in  his 
name ;  and  that  in  token  thereof  he  would  place  a  crass  io 
the  middle  of  his  town.  Whereunto  the  said  cassique 
answered.  They  should  advance  it  with  a  very  good-will,  and 
that  he  remained  in  the  obedience  of  our  lord  the  king,  and 
of  the  said  governor  Antonio  de  Berreo,  whose  vassal  be 
would  be. 

The  fourth  of  May  we  came  to  a  province  above  five 
leagues  thence,  of  all  sides  inhabited  with  much  people. 
The  prindpal  of  this  people  came  and  met  us  in  peaceable 
manner;  and  he  is  called  Renato :  he  brought  us  to  a  veiy 
large  house,  where  he  entertained  us  well,  and  gave  us  much 
gold ;  and  the  interpreter  asking  him  from  whence  that  gold 
was,  he  answered,  From  a  province  not  passing  a  day^s  jouN 
ney  o£P,  where  there  are  so  many  Indians  as  would  shadow 
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the  sun,  and  so  much  gold  as  all  yonder  plain  will  not  con- 
tain it.  In  which  country  (when  they  enter  into  the  borra- 
ckerasj  or  their  drunken  feasts)  they  take  of  the  said  gold 
in  dust,  and  anoint  themselves  all  over  therewith,  to  make 
the  braver  show;  and  to  the  end  the  gold  may  cover  them, 
they  anoint  their  bodies  with  stamped  herbs  of  a  glewenous 
substance :  and  they  have  war  with  those  Indians.  They 
prcnnised  us  that  if  we  would  go  unto  them,  they  would  aid 
us ;  but  they  were  such  infinite  number,  as  no  doubt  they 
would  kill  us.  And  being  asked  how  they  gat  the  same 
gold,  they  told  us  they  went  to  a  certain  down,  or  plain, 
and  pulled  or  digged  up  the  grass  by  the  root:  which 
done,  they  took  of  the  earth,  putting  it  in  great  buckets, 
which  they  carried  to  wash  at  the  river,  and  that  which 
came  in  powder  they  kept  for  their  borracherasy  and  that 
which  was  in  pieces  they  wrought  into  eagles. 

The  eighth  of  May  we  went  from  thence,  and  marched 
about  five  leagues :  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  we  found  a  princi- 
pal, called  Arataco,  with  three  thousand  Indians,  men  and 
women,  all  in  peace,  and  with  much  victual,  as  hens  and 
venison  in  great  abundance,  and  many  sorts  of  wine.  He 
entreated  us  to  go  to  his  house,  and  to  rest  that  night  in  his 
town,  being  of  five  hundred  houses.  The  interpreter  asked 
whence  he  had  those  hens :  he  said  they  were  brought  from 
a  mountain  not  passing  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence,  where 
were  many  Indians,  yea  so  many  as  grass  on  the  ground, 
and  that  these  men  have  the  points  of  their  shoulders  higher 
than  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  had  so  many  hens  as 
was  wonderful ;  and  if  we  would  have  any,  we  should  send 
them  jews-harps,  for  they  would  give  for  every  one  two 
hens.  We  took  an  Indian,  and  gave  him  five  hundred 
harps ;  the  hens  were  so  many  that  he  brought  us,  as  were 
not  to  be  numbered.  We  said  we  would  go  thither ;  they 
udd  us  they  were  now  in  their  borracheras^  and  would 
kill  us.  We  asked  the  Indian  that  brought  the  hens, 
if  it  were  true ;  he  said  it  was  most  true.  We  asked 
him  how  they  made  their  bomicheras ;  he  said,  they  had 
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many  eagles  of  gold  hanging  on  their  breasts,  and  pearls  in 
their  ears,  and  that  they  danced,  being  all  covered  with 
gold.    The  Indian  siud  unto  us,  if  we  would  see  them,  we 
should  give  him  some  hatchets,  and  he  would  bring  us  ct 
those  eagles.  The  master  of  the  camp  gave  him  one  hatchet, 
(he  would  give  him  no  more,  I)ecause  they  should  not  un- 
derstand we  went  to  seek  gold ;)  he  brought  us  an  eagle 
which  weighed  twenty-seven  pounds  of  good  gold.    The 
master  of  the  camp  took  it,  and  shewed  it  to  the  soldiers, 
and  then  threw  it  from  him,  making  show  not  to  regard  it 
About  midnight  came  an  Indian,  and  said  unto  him.  Give 
me  a  pickaxe,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  the  Indians  with  the 
high  shoulders  mean  to  do.  The  interpreter  told  the  master 
of  the  camp,  who  commanded  one  to  be  given  him ;  he  dien 
told  us,  those  Indians  were  coming  to  kill  us  for  our  mer- 
chandise.    Hereupon  the  master  of  the  camp  caused  his 
company  to  be  set  in  order,  and  began  to  march.     The 
eleventh  day  of  May  we  went  about  seven  leagues  finom 
thence  to  a  province,  where  we  found  a  great  company  of 
Indians  apparelled :  they  told  us  that  if  we  came  to  fight, 
they  would  fill  up  those  plains  with  Indians  to  fight  with 
us;  but  if  we  came  in  peace,  we  should  enter,  and  be  well 
entertained  of  them,  because  they  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
Christians :  and  there  they  told  us  of  all  the  riches  that  was. 
I  do  not  here  set  it  down,  because  there  is  no  place  for  it,  but 
it  shall  appear  by  the  information  that  goeth  to  his  majesty; 
for  if  it  should  here  be  set  down,  four  leaves  of  paper  wouU 
not  contain  it. 

The  letter  of  George  Burien  Britton^from  the  said  Com- 
ries  unto  hie  cousin^  a  Frenchman  dwelling  in  S.  Lucatj 
concemvng  the  Dorado. 

Sir,  and  my  very  good  cousin, 

THERE  came  of  late  certain  letters  from  a  new  disoiv 

vered  country  not  far  from  Trinedado,  which  they  write  hsth 

gold  in  great  abundance :  the  news  seemeth  to  be  veiy  cp^- 

tain,  because  it  passeth  for  good  amongst  the  best  of  this 
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city.  Part  of  the  information  of  the  discovery  that  went  to 
his  majesty  goeth  enclosed  in  Alonso^s  letters ;  it  is  a  thing 
worth  the  seeing. 

The  report  of  Domingo  Martinez  of  Jamaica  concemitig 

the  Dorado. 

HE  saith,  that  in  1593)  being  at  Carthagena,  there  was  a 
general  report  of  a  late  discovery  called  Nuevo  Dorado,  and 
that  a  little  before  his  coming  thither,  there  came  a  frigate 
from  the  said  Dorado,  bringing  in  it  the  portraiture  of  a 
giant  all  of  gold,  of  weight  forty-seven  quintals,  which  the 
Indians  there  held  for  their  idol.  But  now  admitting  of 
Christianity  and  obedience  to  the  king  of  Spain,  they  sent 
their  siud  idol  unto  him,  in  token  they  were  become  Chris- 
tians, and  held  him  for  their  king.  The  company  coming  in 
the  said  frigate  reported  gold  to  be  there  in  most  abundance, 
diamonds  of  inestimable  value,  with  great  store  of  pearl. 


Tlie  report  of  a  Frenchman^  called  BoutiUier^  of  Sher- 
brovJce^  concerning  the  Trinedado  and  the  Dorado, 

HE  saith,  that  being  at  Trinedado  in  1591>  he  had  of  an 
Indian  there  a  piece  of  gold  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  ex- 
change of  a  knife  ;  the  said  Indian  told  him  he  had  it  at  the 
head  of  that  river  which  cometh  to  Paracoa  in  theTrenedado; 
but  said  within  the  river  of  Oroonoko  it  was  in  great  abund- 
ance. Also  in  1593>  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
brought  prisoner  into  the  island  of  Madeira,  (the  place  for 
his  prison,)  there  came  in  this  mean  time  a  bark  of  forty 
tons  from  a  new  discovery*  with  two  millions  of  gold ;  the 
company  whereof  reported  gold  in  that  place  to  be  in  great 
abundance,  and  called  it  the  Nuevo  Dorado.  This  French- 
man passed  from  Spain  in  the  bark,  and  having  a  cabin  near 
a  gentleman,  one  of  the  discoverers  that  came  from  that 
place  in  the  said  bark  had  divers  times  conference  with 
him,  and  amongst  other  things,  of  the  great  abundance  of 
gold  in  the  said  Dorado,  being,  as  they  said,  within  the  river 
.  of  Oroonoko. 
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Reports  of  certain  merchants  of  Rio  de  Hacha  concerning 

the  Nuevo  Dorado. 

THEY  said,  (advancing  the  king^s  great  treasure  in  the 
Indies,)  that  Nuevo  Reygno  yielded  very  many  gold  mines, 
and  wonderful  rich  ;  but  lately  was  discovered  a  certain  pro- 
vince so  rich  in  gold,  as  the  report  thereof  may  seem  in- 
credible, it  is  there  in  such  abundance,  and  is  called  the 
Nuevo  Dorado :  Antonio  de  Berreo  made  the  said  disco- 
very. 

The  report  of  a  Spaniard^  captain  with  Berreo  in  the  tUs^ 

caoery  ofNtievo  Dorado. 

THAT  the  information  sent  to  the  king  was  in  every 
point  truly  said,  that  the  river  Oroonoko  hath  seven  mouths 
or  outlets  into  the  sea,  called  Las  Siete  Bocas  de  Drago ; 
that  the  said  river  runneth  far  into  the  land,  in  many  places 
very  broad,  and  that  Anth.  de  Berreo  lay  at  Trinedado, 
making  head  to  go  to  conquer  and  people  the  said  Do- 
rado. 
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IF  the  ill  success  of  this  enterprise  of  mine  had  been  with- 
out example,  I  should  have  needed  a  large  discourse,  and 
many  arguments  for  my  justification.  But  if  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  both  among  them- 
selves and  against  the  great  Turk,  are  in  all  modem  histo- 
ries left  to  every  eye  to  peruse,  it  is  not  so  strange  that 
myself,  being  but  a  private  man,  and  drawing  after  me  the 
chiuns  and  fetters  whereunto  I  have  been  thirteen  years  tied 
in  the  Tower,  (being  unpardoned,  and  in  disgrace  with  my 
sovereign  lord^)  have,  by  other  men''s  errors,  failed  in  the 
attempt  I  undertook. 

For  if  that  Charles  the  Fifth  returned  with  unexampled 
loss,  (I  will  not  say  dishonour,)  from  Al^er  in  Africa ;  or 
if  king  Sebastian  lost  himself  and  his  army  in  Barbary;  if 
the  invincible  fleet  and  forces  of  Spain  in  eighty-eight  were 
beaten  home  by  the  lord  Charles  Howard,  admiral  of  Eng- 
land ;  if  Mr.  Strozzi,  the  count  Brizack,  the  count  of  Vi- 
miosoS  and  others,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-eight  sail,  and  six 
thousand  soldiers,  encountered  with  far  less  numbers,  could 
not  defend  the  Terceres,  leaving  to  speak  a  world  of  other 
attempts  furnished  by  kings  and  princes;   if  sir  Francis 
Drake,  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  sir  Thomas  Baskervile,  men 
for  their  experience  and  valour  as  eminent  as  England  had 
any,  strengthened  with  divers  of  her  majesty'^s  ships,  and 
filled  with  soldiers  at  will,  could  not  possess  themselves  of 
the  treasure  they  sought  for,  and  which  in  their  view  was 
embarked  in  certain  frigates  at  Puerto  Rico ;  if  afterward 
they  were  repulsed  with  fifty  negroes  upon  the  mountains 
of  Vasques  Numius,  or  Sierra  de  Capira,  in  their  passage 
towards  Panama ;  if  sir  John  Norris  (though  not  by  any 

•  Inoyoto,    Archbishop  Sancroft. 
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fault  of  his)  failed  in  the  attempt  of  Lisbon,  and  returned 
with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  otherwise,  of  eight  thousand 
men ;  what  wonder  is  it  (but  that  mine  b  the  last),  being 
followed  with  a  company  of  volunteers  who  for  the  most 
part  had  neither  seen  the  sea  nor  the  wars ;  who,  some  for^ 
gentlemen  excepted,  had  with  me  the  very  scum  of  the 
world,  drunkards,  blasphemers^  and  such  others  as  their 
fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  thought  it  an  exceeding  good 
,  gain  to  be  discharged  of,  with  the  hazard  of  some  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  pounds,  knowing  they  could  not  have  lived  i 
whole  year  so  cheap  at  home ;  I  say,  what  wonder  is  it  that 
I  have  failed,  where  I  could  neither  be  present  myself,  nor 
had  any  of  the  commanders  (whom  I  most  trusted)  living, 
or  in  state  to  supply  my  place  ? 

Now  whereas  it  was  bruited,  both  before  and  nnce  my 
departure  out  of  England,  and  by  the  most  men  believed, 
that  I  meant  nothing  less  than  to  go  to  Guiana;  but  that  be- 
ing once  at  liberty,  and  in  mine  own  power,  having  made  noj 
way  with  some  foreign  prince,  I  would  turn  pirate,  and  ut- 
terly forsake  mine  own  country ;  my  being  at  Guiana,  my 
returning  into  England  unpardoned,  and  my  not  taking  the 
spoil  of  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince,  hath  (I  doubt 
not)  destroyed  that  opinion. 

But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  hath  been  given  out  by  an  hy- 
pocritical thief,  who  was  the  first  master  of  my  ship,  and 
by  an  ungrateful  youth  which  waited  on  me  in  my  cabin, 
(though  of  honourable  and  worthy  parents,)  and  by  odien» 
that  I  carried  with  me  out  of  England  twenty-two  thousand 
fxeces  of  twenty-two  shillings  the  piece,  and  therefcNre  need- 
ed not,  or  cared  not,  to  discover  any  mine  in  Guiana,  nor 
make  any  other  attempt  elsewhere :  which  report  being  ca^ 
ried  secretly  from  one  to  another  in  mine  own  flthip,  (and  to 
spread  through  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet,  which  stayed  with 
me  at  Trinedado  while  our  land  forces  were  in  Guiana,)  bid 
like  to  have  been  my  utter  overthrow  in  a  most  wiamkk 
fashion ;  for  it  was  consulted,  when  I  had  taken  my  harg^, 
and  gone  ashore,  (either  to  discover  or  otherwise  as  I  oAa 
did,)  that  my  ship  should  have  set  sail,  and  left  me  there; 
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vrhtte  either  I  must  have  suffered  famine,  been  eaten  with 
wild  beasts,  or  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  been  flayed  alive,  as  others  of  the  English,  which  came 
thither  but  to  trade  only,  had  formerly  been. 

To  this  report  of  riches,  I  make  this  protestation ;  that  if 
it  can  be  proved,  either  now  or  hereafter,  that  I  had  in  the 
world,  either  in  my  keeping  or  in  my  power,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  above  one  hundred  pieces, 
when  I  departed  from  London,  of  which  I  had  left  forty-five 
jneces  with  my  wife,  and  fifty-five  I  carried  with  me  ;  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  for  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a  traitor  to  the 
king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  that  doth  live,  or  ever 
hath  lived  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  that  such  as  thought  to  find  some  great  deceit 
in  me  in  the  detaining  a  great  part  of  the  monies  adven- 
tured,  in  perusing  the  bills  of  adventure  wiitten  by  scriven- 
ers, found  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds  more  than  all  my 
charge  demanded  came  unto ;  but  of  the  money  I  never  re* 
ceived  any  penny,  for  the  monies  and  provisions  adventured 
with  all  the  other  captains  amounted  to  very  nearly  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  greatest  part  whereof  I  gave  the 
bills. 

Now  whereas  the  obtains  that  left  me  in  the  Indies,  and 
captain  Baily,  that  ran  from  me  at  Lancerota,  have,  to  ex- 
cuse themselves,  objected  for  the  first,  that  I  lingered  at 
Plymouth  when  I  might  have  gone  thence,  and  lost  a  fair 
nind)  and  the  time  of  the  year,  or  to  that  effect ;  it  is  strange 
that  men  of  fashion  and  gentlemen  should  so  grossly  belie 
their  own  knowledge ;  that  had  not  I  lived  nor  returned  to 
have  made  answer  to  this  fiction,  yet  all  that  knew  us  in 
Plymouth,  and  all  that  we  had  to  deal  withal,  knew  the 
oMtraiy :  for  after  I  had  stayed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  divers 
<i^f%  the  Thunder,  commanded  by  sir  Warram  St.  Leger, 
hy  €il6  oegHg^nct  of  her  master,  was  at  lee  in  the  Thames ; 
and  after  I  arrived  at  Plynlouth,  captiun  Pennington  was 
not  oome  then  td^  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  being  arrived  there, 
and  not  able  to  redeem  his  bread  from  the  bakers,  he  rode 
back  'pottt  to  London  to  entreat  help  from  my  wife  to  pay 
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for  it ;  who  having  not  so  much  money  to  aenre  his  turn, 
she  wrote  to  Mr.  Wood  of  Portsmouth,  and  gaye  him  her 
word  for  thirty  pounds,  which  she  soon  after  paid  him, 
without  which  (as  Pennington  himself  protested  to  my  wife) 
he  had  not  been  able  to  have  gone  the  journey :  nr  John 
Feme  I  found  there  without  all  hope  of  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed, having  neither  men  nor  money,  and  in  great  want  of 
other  provision ;  insomuch  as  I  furnished  him  by  my  cousin 
Herbert  with  a  hundred  pounds,  having  supplied  him  also 
in  Wales  with  a  hundred  pounds  before  his  coming  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  procured  him  a  third  hundred  pounds  from  the 
worthy  and  honest  dean  of  Exeter,  doctor  Sutclifie.  Captain 
Whitney,  whom  I  also  stayed  for,  had  a  third  part  of  his 
victuals  to  provide,  insomuch  as  having  no  money  to  help 
him  withal,  I  sold  my  plate  in  Plymouth  to  supply  him. 
Baily  I  left  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  arrival  I  also  at- 
tended here  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  as  I  remember.    And 
what  should  move  Baily,  not  only  to  leave  me  as  he  did  at 
the  Canaries,  from  whence  he  might  have  departed  with  my 
love  and  leave,  and  at  his  return  to  do  me  all  the  wrong  be 
could  devise,  I  cannot  conceive ;  he  seemed  to  me  from  tbe 
beginning  not  to  want  any  thing ;  he  only  desired  of  me 
some  ordnance  and  some  iron-bound  cask,  and  I  gave  it 
him :  I  never  gave  him  ill  language,  nor  offered  him  tbe 
least  unkindness  to  my  knowledge :  it  is  true,  that  I  refused 
him  a  French  shallop  which  he  took  in  the  bay  of  Portugil 
outward  bound;  and  yet  after  I  had  bought  her  of  tbe 
French,  and  paid  fifty  crowns  ready  money  for  her,  if  Bail; 
had  then  desired  her,  he  might  have  had  her.     But  to  take 
any  thing  from  the  French,  or  from  any  other  nation,  I 
meant  it  not. 

True  it  is,  that  as  many  things  succeed  both  against  rea^ 
son  and  our  best  endeavours ;  so  it  is  most  commonly  true, 
that  men  are  the  cause  of  their  own  misery,  as  I  was  of 
mine,  when  I  undertook  my  late  enterprise  without  a  par- 
don ;  for  all  my  company  having  heard  it  avowed  in  Eng- 
land before  they  went,  that  the  oommisaon  I  had  was 
granted  to  a  man  who  was  non  ens  in  law;  so  hath  tbe 
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want  thereof  taken  from  me  both  arms  and  actions,  which 
gives  boldness  to  every  petty  companion  to  spread  rumours 
to  my  defamation,  and  the  wounding  of  my  reputation,  in 
all  places  where  I  cannot  be  present  to  make  them  knaves 
and  liars. 

It  hath  been  secondly  objected,  that  I  put  into  Ireland, 
and  spent  much  time  there,  taking  care  to  revictual  myself, 
and  none  of  the  rest. 

Certainly  I  had  no  purpose  to  see  Ireland  when  I  left 
Plymouth,  but,  being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  some 
dght  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  (in  which  captain 
Chudley'*s  pinnace  was  sunk,  and  captain  King  thrust  into 
Bristol,)  I  held  it  the  office  of  the  commander  of  many  ships, 
and  those  of  divers  sailings  and  conditions,  (of  which  some 
could  hull  and  trye,  and  some  of  them  beat  it  up  upon  a 
tack,  and  others  neither  able  to  do  the  one  nor  the  other,) 
rather  to  take  a  port,  and  keep  his  fleet  together,  than  either 
to  endanger  the  loss  of  masts  and  yards,  or  to  have  it  se- 
vered far  asunder,  and  to  be  thrust  into  divers  places ;  for 
the  attendance  of  meeting  them  again  at  the  next  rendezvous 
would  consume  more  time  and  victual  (and  perchance  the 
weaker  ships  might  be  set  upon,  taken,  or  disordered)  than 
could  be  spent  by  recovering  a  harbour,  and  attending  the 
next  change  of  wind. 

That  the  dissevering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow 
of  many  actions  I  could  give  many  examples,  were  it  not 
in  every  man^s  knowledge.  In  the  last  enterprise  of  worth, 
undertaken  by  our  EngUsh  nation  with  three  squadrons  of 
ships,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  myself,  where  was  also  present  the  earl  of  Southampton  j 
if  we,  being  storm-beaten  in  the  bay  of  Alcashar,  or  Biscay^ 
had  had  a  port  under  our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our 
transporting  ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  had  in  all  like^ 
lihood  both  taken  the  Indian  fleet  and  the  Azores. 

That  we  stayed  long  in  Ireland  it  is  true,  but  they  must 
accuse  the  clouds,  and  not  me,  for  our  stay  there,  for  I  lost 
not  a  day  of  a  good  wind ;  and  there  was  not  any  captain 
of  the  fleet  but  had  credit,  or  might  have  had,  for  a  great 
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deal  of  more  victuals  than  we  spent  there,  and  jet  they  had 
of  me  fifty  ^  beeves  among  them,  and  somewhat  dae. 

For  the  third  accusation,  that  I  landed  in  hostile  manner 
at  Lancerota;  certainly  captain  Baily  had   great  want  of 
matter  when  he  gave  that  for  an  excuse  of  his  turning  back ; 
for  I  ref«r  myself  to  Mr.  Barney,  who  I  know  will  ev^ 
justify  a  truth,  to  whom  (when  he  came  to  me  firom  captain 
Baily,  to  know  whether  he  should  land  his  men  with  the 
rest)  I  made  this  answer ;  that  he  might  land  them  if  it 
pleased  him,  or  otherwise  keep  them  aboard;  for  I  hid 
agreed  with  the  governor  for  a  proportion  of  victual  which 
I  hourly  expected :  and  it  is  true,  that  the  governor  being 
desirous  to  speak  with  me  with  one  gentleman  with  him, 
with  their  rapiers  only,  which  I  accepting,  and  taking  with 
me  lieutenant  Bradshaw,  we  agreed  that  I  should  send  up 
an  English  factor,  (whose  ship  did  then  ride  in  the  road,) 
and  that  whatsoever  the  island  could  yield  should  be  deli- 
vered at  a  reasonable  rate :  I  sent  the  English  factor  aooord- 
ing  to  our  agreement,  but  the  governor  put  it  off  from  one 
morning  to  another,  and  in  the  end  sent  me  word,  that,  ex* 
cept  I  would  embark  my  men  which  lay  on  the  aea^side^ 
the  islanders  were  so  jealous  as  they  durst  not  sever  then- 
selves  to  make  our  proviaons.    I  did  so ;  but  when  the  ooe 
half  were  gotten  aboard,  two  of  our  sentinels  were  foroed» 
one  dain,  and  the  English  factor  sent  to  teU  roe  that  be  had 
nothing  for  us,  whom  he  still  believed  to  be  a  fleet  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  lately  taken  and  destroyed  Puerto  Saacta 
Hereupon  all  the  companies  would  have  marched  towaidi 
the  town,  and  have  sacked  it ;  but  I  knew  it  would  not  cdf 
(^end  his  majesty,  but  that  our  merchants  having  a  con- 
tinual trade  with  those  islands,  that  their  goods  would  beve 
been  stayed,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  poor  Eng^Uuntf 
riding  in  the  road,   having  all  that  he  broi^t  tUd^ 
ashore,  would  have  been  utterly  undone. 

Hereof  I  complained  to  the  governor  of  the  grand  Ca- 
naries, whom  I  also  denred  that  we  might  take  wator  widi* 
out  any  disturbance ;  but,  instead  of  answer,  when  we  landed 
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some  hundred  men,  far  from  any  habitation,  and  in  a  desert 
place  of  the  island,  where  we  found  some  fresh  water,  there 
ambush  was  laid,  and  one  Fisher,  of  sir  John  Fernes^s  ship, 
wounded  to  death ;  and  more  had  been  slain,  had  not  cap- 
tain Thomhurst  and  master  Robert  Hayman  \  my  son^s 
lieutenant,  two  exceeding  valiant  gentlemen,  who  first  made 
head  against  them,  seconded  by  sir  Warham  Sentleger  and 
my  son,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  made  forty  of  them  run 
away.  From  hence,  because  there  was  scarcity  of  water, 
we  sailed  to  Gromarrah,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  de- 
fenced  places  of  all  the  islands,  and  the  best  port ;  the  town 
being  seated  upon  the  very  wash  of  the  sea.  At  the  first 
entrance  of  our  ships  they  shot  at  us,  and  ours  at  them  ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  myself  recovered  the  harbour,  and  had  com- 
manded  that  there  should  be  no  more  shooting,  I  sent  a 
Spaniard  ashore  (taken  in  a  bark  which  came  from  Cape 
Blank)  to  tell  the  governor  that  I  had  no  purpose  to  make 
war  with  any  of  the  Spanish  king's  subjects,  and  if  any 
barm  were  done  by  our  great  ordnance  to  the  town,  it  was 
his  fault,  which  by  shooting  first  gave  the  occasion.  He 
sent  me  for  answer,  that  he  thought  we  had  been  the 
Turkish  fleet  which  destroyed  Puerto  Sancto;  but  being 
resolved  by  the  messenger  that  we  were  Christians,  and 
English,  and  sought  nothing  but  water,  he  would  willingly 
afford  us  as  much  as  we  pleased  to  take,  if  he  might  be 
assured  that  we  would  not  attempt  his  town  and  spoil  it, 
with  the  churches  and  other  religious  houses,  nor  destroy 
the  gardens  and  fruits.  I  returned  him  answer,  that  I 
would  give  him  my  faith,  and  the  word  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  my  sovereign  lord,  that  his  people  of  the  town 
and  island  should  not  lose  so  much  as  one  orange  or  a  grape; 
and  if  any  man  took  from  them,  were  it  but  an  orange  or  a 
grape,  without  paying  for  it,  I  would  hang  him  up  in  the 
market-place.  Now  that  I  kept  my  faith  with  him,  and 
how  much  he  held  himself  bound  unto  me,  I  have  divers  of 
his  letters  to  shew,  for  he  wrote  unto  me  every  day.  And 
the  countess,  being  of  an  English  race,  (a  Stafford  by  the 
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iiiother'*s  side,  and  of  the  house  of  Horn  by  the  fSitber,) 
sent  me  divers  presents  of  fruits,  sugar,  and  rusk,  to  whom 
I  returned  (because  I  would  not  depart  in  her  debt)  things 
of  greater  value.  The  old  earl,  at  my  departure,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  here  in  England,  how  I 
behaved  myself  in  those  islands.  There  I  discharged  a 
bark  of  the  grand  Canaries,  taken  by  one  of  my  pinnaces 
coming  from  Cape  Blank  in  Africa,  and  demanding  of  him 
what  prejudice  he  had  received  by  being  taken,  he  told  me 
that  my  men  had  eaten  of  his  fish  to  the  value  of  six  ducats, 
for  which  I  gave  him  eight 

From  the  Canaries,  it  is  said,  that  I  sailed  to  Cape  de 
Verte,  knowing  it  to  be  an  infectious  place,  by  reason  whov- 
of  I  lost  so  many  of  my  men  ere  I  recovered  the  Indies. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  came  no  nearer  to  Cape  de  Verte  than 
Bravo,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  off;  but  had 
I  taken  it  in  my  way,  falling  upon  the  coast,  or  any  other 
part  of  Guiana,  after  the  rains,  there  is  as  little  danger  of 
infection  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  our  English 
that  trade  in  those  parts  every  year  do  well  know.     There 
are  few  places  in  England,  or  in  the  world,  near  great  nvers, 
which  run  through  low  grounds,  or  near  moorish  or  manh 
grounds,  but  the  people,  inhabiting  near,  are  at  some  time 
of  the  year  subject  to  fevers ;  witness  Woolwich  in  Kent, 
and  all  down  the  rivers  on  both  sides ;  other  infection  there 
is  not  found  either  in  the  Indies  or  in  Africa,  except  it  be 
when  the  easterly  wind  or  breezes  are  kept  off  by  some  high 
mountains  from  the  valleys,  whereby  the  air  wanting  mo- 
tion doth  become  exceeding  unhealthful,  as  at  Nomber  de 
Dios,  and  elsewhere.     But  as  good  success  admits  no  ex- 
amination of  errors,  so  the  contrary  allows  of  no  excuse, 
how  reasonable  or  just  soever.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Mr.  John 
Winter,  and  John  Thomas,  when  they  passed  the  stndts 
of  Magellan,  meeting  with  a  storm,  which  drove  Winter 
back,  which  thrust  John  Thomas  upon  the  islands  to  the 
south,  where  he  was  cast  away,  and  drove  sir  Francb  neir 
a  small  island  upon  which  the  Spaniards  landed  their  thieves 
and  murderers  from  Baldivia ;   and  he  found   there  one 
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Philip,  an  Indian,  who  told  him  where  he  was,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  Baldivia,  where  he  took  his  first  prize  of 
treasure ;  and  in  that  ship  he  found  a  pilot,  called  John 
Grege,  who  guided  him  all  that  coast  over,  in  which  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  rest;  which  pilot,  because  he 
should  not  rob  him  of  his  reputation  and  knowledge  in 
those  parts,  (resisting  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  all  his  com- 
pany,) he  set  him  ashore  upon  the  island  of  iBgulus,  that 
is,  Aligator,  to  be  by  them  devoured.  After  which,  passing 
by  the  East  Indies,  he  returned  into  England,  and  notwith- 
standing  the  peace  between  us  and  Spain,  he  enjoyed  the 
riches  he  brought,  and  was  never  so  much  as  called  to  an 
account  for  cutting  off  Douty'^s  head  at  Porte  St.  Julian, 
having  neither  martial  law  nor  other  commission  available. 
Mr.  Candish  having  passed  all  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  not  gotten  a  farthing,  when  he  was  without  hope,  and 
ready  to  shape  his  course  by  the  east  homewards,  met  a  ship 
which  came  from  the  Philippines  at  Calefomia,  a  thousand 
pounds  to  a  nut-shell.  These  two  in  these  two  voyages 
were  the  children  of  fortune,  and  much  honoured;  but 
when  sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  last  attempt  might  have 
landed  at  Cruces  by  the  river  of  Chyagre,  within  eight 
miles  of  Panama,  he  notwithstanding  set  the  troops  on  land 
at  Nomber  de  Dios,  forty  miles  off,  and  received  the  re- 
pulse aforesaid,  and  died  for  sorrow.  The  same  success  had 
Candish  in  his  last  passage  towards  the  straits.  I  say,  that 
one  and  the  same  end  they  both  had,  to  wit,  Drake  and 
Candish,  when  chance  had  left  them  to  the  trial  of  their 
own  virtues. 

For  the  rest,  I  leave  it  to  all  worthy  and  indifferent  men 
to  judge,  by  what  neglect  or  error  of  mine  the  gold  mine  iii 
Guiana,  which  I  had  formerly  discovered,  was  not  found 
and  enjoyed ;  for  after  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  in  Cal- 
liana,  otherwise  in  the  first  discovery  called  Port  Howard, 
where  we  tarried  for  captain  Hastins,  captain  Pigot,  and 
captain  Snedal,  and  there  recovered  the  most  part  of  our 
tick  men,  I  did  embark  six  companies,  of  fifty  to  each  com- 
pany, in  five  ships ;  to  wit,  the  Encounter,  commanded  by 
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captain  Whitney ;  in  the  Confidence,  by  captain  Wodl- 
aston ;  in  two  fly-boats  of  my  own,  c€mimanded  by  captain 
Samuel  King  and  captain  Robert  Smith  :  in  a  canriL 
Which  companies  had  for  their  leaders  captain  Cbarias 
Parker,  captain  North,  my  son,  captain  Thomas  Thomhunty 
captain  Pennington's  lieutenant,  Bradshaw,  and  captain 
Chudley'^s  lieutenant,  Prideux. 

At  the  Triangle  islands,  I  embarked  the  compimies  for 
Oroonoko,  between  which  and  Gralleana,  I  lay  agroQnd 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fair  weather,  we 
had  never  come  off  the  coast,  having  not  above  two  fathom 
and  a  half  of  water ;  eight  leagues  c^  from  whence,  I  di- 
rected them  for  the  river  of  Sumiama,  the  best  part  of  ail 
that  track  of  land  between  the  river  Amaaones  and  Oroo- 
noko: there  I  gave  them  order  to  trim  their  boats  and 
barges ;  and  by  the  Indians  of  that  place  to  understand  the 
state  of  the  Spaniards  in  Oroonoko,  and  whether  tbey  had 
replanted  or  strengthened  themselves  upon  the  entranoeSy  or 
elsewhere ;  and  if  they  found  no  Indians  there,  to  send  in 
the  little  fly-boat  or  the  carvill  into  the  river  of  IMssebeckei 
where  they  should  not  fail  to  find  julots  for  Oroonoko.  For 
with  our  great  ships  we  durst  not  approach  the  coast,  we 
having  been  all  of  us  aground ;  and  in  danger  of  leavini; 
our  bows  upon  the  shoals  before  we  recovered  the  Tri- 
angle islands,  as  aforesaid.  The  biggest  ship  that  ooqU 
enter  the  river  was  the  Encounter,  who  might  be  broi^t 
to  eleven  foot  water^  The  depth  of  the  water  upon  the  bar 
we  could  never  understand,  neither  by  Keymis,  who  wtf 
the  first  of  any  nation  that  had  entered  the  main  mouth  of 
Ofroonoko,  nor  by  any  of  the  masters  or  mariners^  of  our 
fleet,  which  had  traded  there  ten  or  twdve  yeora  for  to* 
bacco :  for  the  Chudley^  when  she  came  near  the  entraoee^ 
drawing  but  twelve  foot,  found  herself  in  danger,  and  bore 
up  for  Trinedado. 

Now  whereas  some  of  my  friends  have  been  imsaUsficJ 
why  I  myself  had  not  gone  up  with  the  compamea  I  sent,  I 
desire  hereby  to  give  them  sads£Eietkui,  thai  bendea  my  WM^ 
of  health  and  strength,  having  not  veoovevfd  my  loog  vi 
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dangerous  nckoess,  but  waa  again  fallen  into  a  relapse,  my 
ship  shoaled  and  laid  aground  at  seventeen  foot  water,  seven 
leagues  off  the  shore,  so  as  the  master  nor  any  of  my  com- 
pany durst  adventure  to  come  near  it,  much  less  to  fall  be- 
tween the  shoals  on  the  south  side  of  the  river^s  side,  and 
sands  on  the  north  side,  called  Puncto  Anegado,  one  of  the 
moat  dangerous  places  in  all  the  Indies.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  by  us  all,  that  the  five  greater  ships  should  ride  at 
Puncto  Gallo  in  Trinedado,  and  the  five  lesser  should 
enter  the  river ;  for  if  Whitney  and  Woollaston  at  eleven 
foot  lay  aground  three  days  in  passing  up,  in  what  case  had 
I  been,  which  drew  seventeen  foot,  a  heavier  ship,  and 
charged  with  forty  pieces  of  ordnance.  Besides  this  impos- 
aUnlity,  neither  would  my  son  nor  the  rest  of  the  captmns 
and  gentlemen  have  adventured  themselves  up  the  river, 
(having  but  one  month'^s  victuals,  and  being  thrust  together 
m  hundred  of  them  in  a  small  fly-boat,)  had  not  I  assured 
them  that  I  would  stay  for  them  at  Trinedado,  and  that  no 
fiorce  should  drive  me  thence,  except  I  were  sunk  in  the  sea 
or  set  on  fire  by  the  Spanish  galleons ;  for  that  they  would 
have  adventured  themselves  upon  any  other  man's  word  or 
resolution  it  were  ridiculous  to  believe. 

Having  in  this  sort  resolved  upon  our  enterprise,  and 
having  given  instructions  how  they  should  proceed  both  be- 
Ibire  and  after  their  entrance  into  Oroonoko,  Keymis  having 
undertaken  to  discover  the  mine,  with  six  or  eight  persons 
in  sir  John  Feme's  shallop;  I  better  bethinking  myself, 
and  miahking  his  determination,  gave  him  this  order  ;  viz. 
Keymis,  whereas  you  were  resolved  after  your  arrival 
into  Oroonoko  to  pass  to  the  mine,  (with  my  couidn  Her- 
*^  bert  and  six  musketeers,)  and  to  that  end  you  desired  to 
**  have  sir  John  Feme'^s  shallop,  I  do  not  allow  of  that 
**  course,  because  you  cannot  land  so  secretly,  but  that 
^'  some  Indians  on  the  river  nde  may  discover  you,  who 
^^  giving  knowledge  of  your  passage  to  the  Spaniards,  you 
**  may  be  cut  off  before  you  can  recover  your  boat :  I  do 
*^  therefore  advise  you  to  suffer  the  captains  and  the  com- 
panies of  the  English  to  pass  up  to  tiie  westwards  of  the 
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^*  mountain  Aio,  from  whence  you  have  no  less  than  three 
'<  miles  to  the  mine ;  and  to  lodge  and  encamp  between  the 
<^  Spanish  town  and  you,  if  there  be  any  town  near  it ;  that 
^^  being  so  secured,  you  may  make  trial  what  depth  and 
^^  breadth  the  mine  holds,  and  whether  or  no  it  answer  our 
hopes.  And  if  you  find  it  royal,  and  the  Spaniards  be- 
gin to  war  upon  you,  then  let  the  sergeant-major  repel 
them,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  and  drive  them  as  far  as  he 
^^  can.  But  if  you  find  that  the  mine  be  not  so  rich  as  it 
^^  may  persuade  the  holding  of  it,  and  draw  on  a  second 
^*  supply,  then  shall  you  bring  but  a  basket  or  two,  to  sa- 
tisfy his  majesty  that  my  design  was  not  imaginary  but 
true,  though  not  answerable  to  his  majesty's  expectatioD, 
^^  for  the  quantity  of  which  I  never  gave  assurance,  nor 
"  could. 

^^  On  the  other  side,  if  you  shall  find  that  any  great 
*}  number  of  soldiers  be  newly  sent  into  Oroonoko,  as  the 
cassique  of  Caliana  told  us  that  they  were,  and  that  the 
passage  be  reinforced,  so  that  without  manifest  peril  of 
my  son,  yourself,  and  other  captains,  you  cannot  pass  to- 
^^  ward  the  mine,  then  be  well  advised  how  you  land ;  for 
^^  I  know  (a  few  gentlemen  excepted)  what  a  scum  of  men 
you  have;  and  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  receives 
blow  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation: 
^^  I  myself,  for  my  weakness,  cannot  be  present,  neith^  will 
the  company  land,  except  I  stay  with  the  ships,  the  gal- 
leons of  Spain  being  daily  expected.  Piggot,  the  ser- 
geant-major, is  dead ;  Sir  Warham,  my  lieutenant,  vitb- 
^^  out  hope  of  life,  and  my  nephew  your  sergeant-major  nov 
but  a  young  man :  it  is  therefore  on  your  judgment  that 
I  rely,  whom  I  trust  God  will  direct  for  the  b^« 
Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  you  shall 
^^  find  me  at  Puncto  Gallo,  dead  or  alive;  and  if  you  find 
not  my  ships  there,  yet  you  shall  find  their  ashes ;  for  I 
^^  will  fire  with  the  galleons  if  it  come  to  extremity,  but  nm 
"  awav  I  will  never.*" 

That  these  my  instructions  were  not  followed   was  not 
my  fault ;  but  it  seems  that  the  sergeant-major^  Keymis,  and 
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the  rest,  were  by  accident  forced  to  change  their  first  reso- 
lution, and  that  finding  a  Spanish  town,  or  rather  a  village, 
set  up  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  Antonio 
Berreo  the  first  governor,  by  me  taken  in  my  first  discovery, 
had  attempted  to  plant;  to  wit,  some  two  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  mine,  they  agreed  to  land  and  encamp  be- 
tween the  mine  and  the  town,  which  they  did  not  suspect 
to  be  so  near  them  as  it  was.  And,  meaning  to  rest  them- 
selves on  the  river's  side  till  the  next  day,  they  were  in  the 
night  set  upon  and  charged  by  the  Spaniards,  which  being 
unlooked  for,  the  common  sort  of  them  were  so  amazed,  as 
bad  not  the  captmns  and  some  other  valiant  gentlemen 
among  them  made  a  head,  and  encouraged  the  rest,  they 
had  all  been  broken  and  cut  in  pieces.  To  repel  this  force, 
having  put  themselves  in  order,  they  charged  the  Span- 
iards, and  following  them  upon  their  retreat,  they  were 
ready  to  enter  the  town,  ere  they  knew  where  they  were ; 
9Xkd  being  then  charged  again  by  the  governor  and  four  or 
five  captains  which  led  their  companies,  my  son,  not  tarry- 
ing for  any  musketeers,  ran  up  in  the  head  of  a  company  of 
pikes,  where  he  was  first  shot,  and  pressing  upon  a  Spanish 
captain,  called  Erinetta,  with  his  sword,  Erinetta,  taking  the 
small  end  of  his  musket  in  his  hand,  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  the  stock,  and  felled  him ;  whom  again  John  Plesing- 
ton,  my  son's  sergeant,  thrust  through  with  his  halbert ;  at 
which  time  also  the  governor,  Diego  Palameque,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Spanish  captains  being  slain,  their  companies 
divided  themselves  into  the  houses  adjoining  to  the  market- 
place, whence,  with  their  murderers  and  muskets,  (the  houses 
having  loopholes  cut  towards  the  market-place,)  they  slew 
and  wounded  the  English  at  their  pleasure ;  so  as  they  had 
no  way  to  save  themselves  but  by  firing  those  houses  ad- 
joining; which  done,  all  the  Spaniards  ran  into  the  border- 
ing woods  and  hills,  keeping  the  English  still  waking  with 
perpetual  alarms. 

The  town,  such  as  it  was,  being  in  this  sort  possessed.  Key- 
mis  prepared  to  discover  the  mine,  which  at  this  time  he 
was  resolved  to  do,  as  appeareth  by  his  letter  to  me  of  his 
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own  handwriting,  hereafter  inserted.  He  took  with  him 
captain  Thornhurst,  Master  William  Herbert,  tar  John 
Hambden,  and  others ;  but  at  his  first  approach  near  the 
bank  where  he  meant  to  land,  he  received  from  the  wood  a 
volley  of  shot,  which  slew  two  of  his  company,  hurt  six 
others,  and  wounded  captain  Thomhurst  in  the  head,  of  the 
which  he  languished  three  months  after. 


it 
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Keymis's  letter^  dcUed  the  eighth  qf  January^  Jrom 

OrooHoko. 

^^  ALL  things  that  appertiun  to  human  condition  (in  that 
^^  proper  nature  and  sense  that  of  fatal  necessity  belongedi 
^^  unto  them)  being  now  over  with  your  son,  maketh  me 
^^  choose  rather  with  grief  to  let  you  know  from  me  this 
^^  certain  truth  than  uncertainties  from  others ;  which  is, 
^^  viz.  that  had  not  his  extraordinary  valour  and  forward- 
ness, which  with  constant  vigour  of  mind,  being  in  the 
hands  of  death,  his  last  breath  expressed  in  these  words, 
^^  lA)rd  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  prosper  your  enterprUi! 
^^  led  them  all  on,  when  some  began  to  pause  and  recoil 
*^  shamefully,  this  action  had  neither  been  attempted  as  h 
was,  nor  performed  as  it  is,  with  his  surviving  honour. 

This  Indian  pilot  whom  I  have  sent,  if  there  be  ooct- 
sirni  to  use  his  service  in  any  thing,  will  prove  sufficient 
^^  and  trusty :  Peter  Andrewes,  whom  I  have  soat  with  hiniy 
^'  can  better  certify  your  lordship  of  the  state  of  the  town, 
*^  the  plenty,  the  condition  of  our  men,  &c.  than  I  can  wiite 
^^  the  same. 

^^  We  have  the  govemor'^s  servant  prisoner,  that  wnnd 
^^  on  him  in  his  bedchamber,  and  knows  all  things  that  coo- 
^^  cemed  his  master.  We  find  three  or  four  refiners^  houses 
^^  in  the  town ;  the  best  houses  of  the  town.  I  have  not 
^*  seen  one  piece  of  ccnn,  or  bullion,  neither  gold  or  aher; 
**  a  small  deal  of  plate  only  excepted. 

^^  Captain  Whitney  and  Woollaston  are  but  now  cotne 
^^  to  us,  and  now  I  purpose  (Grod  willing)  without  ddty  to 
^'  vifflt  the  mine,  which  is  not  eiiiht  mil«»  horn  the  iovn* 
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^^  Sooner  I  oould  not  go  by  reason  of  the  murmurings,  the 
*<  disorders,  and  vexations,  wherewith  the  sergeant-major  is 
^*  perpetually  tormented  and  tired,  having  no  man  to  asust 
*^  him  but  myself  only.  Things  are  now  in  some  reason- 
^*  able  order,  and,  so  soon  as  I  have  made  trial  of  the  mine, 
^^  I  will  seek  to  come  to  your  lordship  by  the  way  of  the 
*'  river  of  Macareo,  by  which  river  I  have  appointed  Peter 
^'  Andrewes  to  go  to  search  the  channels,  that  (if  it  be  pos- 
sible) our  ships  may  shorten  the  course  for  Trinedado, 
when  time  serves,  by  those  passages.  I  have  sent  your 
lordship  a  parcel  of  scattered  papers,  (I  reserve  a  cart 
load,)  a  roll  of  tobacco,  one  tortoise,  and  some  oranges 
'^  and  limes,  praying  God  to  g^ve  you  strength  and  health 
*'  of  body,  and  a  mind  armed  against  all  extremities.  I  rest 
'*  ever  to  be  commanded,  this  8th  of  January,  1617. 

"  Your  lordship^ 

«  KEYMIS.** 

Now  it  seems  that  the  death  of  my  son,  fearing  also  (as 
be  told  me  when  he  came  to  Trinedado)  that  I  was  either 
dead  of  my  first  sickness,  or  that  the  news  of  my  son^s  death 
would  have  hastened  my  end,  made  him  resolve  not  to  open 
the  mine,  to  the  which  he  added  for  excuse,  (and  I  think  it 
was  true,)  that  the  Spaniards,  being  gone  off  in  a  whole 
body,  lay  in  the  woods  between  the  mine  and  their  passage ; 
it  was  impossible,  except  they  had  been  beaten  out  of  the 
country,  to  pass  up  the  woody  and  craggy  hills,  without  the 
kiss  of  those  commanders  which  should  have  led  them,  who 
had  tbey  been  skun,  the  rest  would  ea»ly  enough  have  been 
cut  IB  pieces  in  their  retreat ;  for  being  in  possession  of  the 
town,  which  they  guarded  with  the  greatest  part  <^  their 
eompanies,  they  had  yet  their  hands  full  to  defend  them- 
selves from  firing,  and  the  daily  and  nightly  alarms  where- 
with they  were  vexed.  He  also  gave  for  the  excuse,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lodge  any  companies  at  the  mine  for  want 
of  victual,  which  from  the  town  they  were  not  able  to  carry 
up  the  mountain,  their  companies  being  divided ;  he  there- 
fore, as  be  told  me,  thought  it  a  greater  error  to  discover  it 
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to  the  Spaniards,  (themselves  neither  being  able  to  work  it 
nor  possess  it,)  than  to  excuse  himself  to  the  company,  aid 
that  he  could  not  find  it.  All  which  his  fancies  when  I  re- 
jected, and  before  divers  of  the  gentlemen  disavowed  his  ig- 
norance ;  for  I  told  him  that  a  blind  man  might  find  it,  bj 
the  marks  which  himself  had  set  down  under  his  hand; 
then  I  told  him  that  his  care  of  Ibnng  so  many  men  in  pMi- 
ing  through  the  woods  was  but  feigned ;  for  after  my  no 
was  slain,  I  knew  that  he  had  no  care  at  all  of  any  man  sur- 
viving, and  therefore  had  he  brought  to  the  king  but  ooe 
hundred  weight  of  the  ore, '  though  with  the  loss  of  oee 
hundred  men,  he  had  ^ven  his  majesty  satisfaction,  pie- 
served  my  reputation,  and  given  our  nation  enoouragement 
to  have  returned  this  next  year  with  greater  force,  and  to 
have  held  the  country  for  his  majesty,  to  whom  it  belooged; 
and  of  which  himself  had  ^ven  the  testimony,  that  besdei 
the  excellent  air,  pleasantness,  healthfulness,  and  riches,  it 
hath  plenty  of  corn,  fruits,  fish,  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  beeres, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs,  deers,  coneys,  hares,  tortcnses,  anns- 
diles,  wanaes,  oils,  honey,  wax,  potatoes,  sugarcanes^  me- 
dicaments, balsam uni,  simples,  gums,  and  what  not:  but, 
seeing  he  had  followed  his  own  advice,  and  not  mine,  I 
should  be  forced  to  leave  him  to  his  arguments ;  with  the 
which  if  he  could  satisfy  his  majesty  and  the  state,  I  shouU 
be  glad  of  it,  though  for  my  part  he  must  excuse  me  to 
justify  it,  that  he,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  though  with  aonie 
loss  of  men,  might  have  gone  directly  to  the  place.  Widi 
that  he  seemed  greatly  discontent,  and  so  he  continued 
divers  days ;  afterward  he  came  to  me  in  my  cabin,  and 
shewed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  eail  d 
Arundel,  to  whom  he  excused  himself  for  not  discovering  of 
the  mine,  using  the  same  arguments,  and  many  others,  whieb 
he  had  done  before,  and  prayed  me  to  allow  of  his  apokigj; 
but  I  told  him  that  he  had  undone  me  by  his  obstinacy, 
and  that  I  would  not  favour  or  colour  in  any  sort  his  fbniier 
folly.  He  then  asked  me,  whether  that  were  my  resolu- 
tion ;  I  answered,  that  it  was :  he  then  replied  in  these 
words ;  <^  I  know  then^  sir,  what  course  to  take  C*  and  west 
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out  of  my  cabin  idto  his  own,  in  which  he  was  no  sooner 
entered  but  I  heard  a  pistol  go  off.  I  sent  up  (not  suspect- 
ing any  such  thing  as  the  killing  of  himself)  to  know  who 
shot  a  pistol ;  Eeymis  himself  made  answer,  lying  on  his 
bed,  that  he  had  shot  it  off,  because  it  had  been  long 
charged;  with  which  I  was  satisfied.  Some  half  hour  after 
this,  his  boy  going  into  his  cabin,  found  him  dead,  having 
a  long  knife  thrust  under  his  left  pap  through  his  heart, 
and  his  pistol  lying  by  him,  with  which  it  appear^  that  he 
liad  shot  himself;  but  the  bullet,  lighting  upon  a  rib,  had 
but  broken  the  rib,  and  went  no  further.  Now  he  that 
knew  Eeymis  did  also  know  that  he  was  of  that  obstinate 
resolution,  and  a  man  so  far  from  caring  to  please  or  satisfy 
any  man  but  myself,  as  no  man'^s  opinion,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  could  have  persuaded  him  to  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself;  neither  would  he  have  done  it,  when  he 
did  it,  could  he  have  said  unto  me  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  place,  and  knew  no  such  mine ;  for  what  cause  had  I 
then  to  have  rejected  his  excuses,  or  to  have  laid  his  obsti- 
nacy to  his  charge?  Thus  much  I  have  added,  because 
there  are  some  puppies  which  have  given  it  out,  that  Key- 
mis  slew  himself  because  he  had  seduced  so  many  gentlemen 
and  others  with  an  imaginary  mine ;  but  as  his  letter  to  me 
the  eighth  of  January  proves  that  he  was  then  resolved  to 
open  it,  and  to  take  off  all  these  kinds  of  objections,  let 
captain  Charles  Parker,  captain  George  Ralegh,  and  cap- 
tain King,  all  living  and  in  England,  be  put  to  their  oaths, 
whether  or  no  Keymis  did  not  confess  to  them  coming  down 
the  river,  at  a  place  where  they  cast  anchor,  that  he  could 
from  that  place  have  gone  to  the  mine  in  two  hours.  I  say 
then,  that  if  the  opening  of  the  mine  had  been  at  that  time 
to  any  purpose,  or  had  they  had  any  victuals  left  them  to 
bring  them  away  ;  or  had  they  not  been  hastened  by  seeing 
the  king  of  Spain^s  letters  before  they  came  to  my  hands, 
which  I  am  assured  Keymis  had  seen,  who  delivered  them 
to  me,  whereof  one  of  them  was  dated  at  Madrid  the  17th 
of  March,  before  I  left  the  river  Thames;  and  with  it  three 
other  despatches,  with  a  commission  for  the  strengthening  of 
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Oroonoko  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  BC^en^  whidi  ibould 
have  come  down  the  river  from  the  new  kingdom  of  6n^ 
nada ;  and  one  other,  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Paerto 
Rico,  with  ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  should  have  come 
up  the  river  from  the  entrance,  by  which  two  troops  they 
mi^t  have  been  enclosed;  I  say,  had  not  the  real  seen  those 
despatches,  and  diat,  having  stayed  in  the  river  above  tw» 
months,  they  feared  the  hourly  arrival  of  those  foroesy  why 
had  they  /lot  constrained  Eeymis  to  have  brought  them  lo 
the  mine,  being,  as  himself  confesses^  not  above  two  homt 
march.  Again,  had  the  companies^  oommanders  but  pindied 
the  govemor^s  man  whom  diey  had  in  their  poaaesMon,  kt 
could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold  mines  and  a  silver 
mine,  not  above  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  given  then 
the  names  of  their  possessors,  with  the  reason  why  thqr 
forbore  to  work  them  at  that  time,  and  when  they  left  off 
from  working  them;  which  they  did,  as  well  because  thef 
wanted  negroes,  as  because  they  feared  lest  the  English) 
French,  or  Dutch   would  have  forced  them  from  tbotti 
being  once  thoroughly  opened,  having  not  sufficient  strengcb 
to  defend  themselves.      But  to  this  I  have  heard  it  sikl 
since  my  return,  that  the  govemor^s  man  was  by  me  per« 
suaded,  being  in  my  power,  to  say  that  such  mines  there 
were,  when  indeed  there  was  no  such  thing.  Certainly  they 
were  but  silly  fools  that  discovered  this  subtilty  of  miiie, 
who  having  not  yet  by  the  long  calenture  that  wedLened 
me  lost  all  my  wits,  which  I  must  have  done,  if  I  had  kft 
my  reputation  in  trust  with  a  mulatto,  who  for  a  pot  or  two 
ot  wine,  for  a  dozen  of  hatchets,  or  a  gay  suit  <^  appaidi 
would  have  confessed  that  I  had  taught  him  to  qpeak  cl 
mines  that  were  not  in  rerum  naiura.    No,  I  protest  befae 
the  majesty  of  Gkxl,  that,  without  any  other  arguments  or 
promise  of  mine  than  well  usage,  he  hath  discovered  to  toe 
the  way  to  five  or  six  of  the  richest  mines  which  the  Spaa- 
iards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mass  of  gold  that  eooei 
into  Spain  in  efiect  is  drawn. 

Lastly,  when  the  ships  were  come  down  the  river,  as  fiff 
as  Carapana^a  country,  (who  was  one  of  the  natural  krds,) 
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and  one  that  resigned  that  part  of  Guiana  to  her  majesty, 
liearing  that  the  English  had  abandoned  St  Thome  and  left 
no  force  in  the  country,  which  he  hoped  they  would  have 
done ;  he  sent  a  great  canoe,  with  store  of  fruits  and  proyi> 
nons  to  the  captains,  and  by  one  of  his  men  which  spake 
Simmsh,  haying,  as  it  seemed,  been  long  in  their  hands,  he 
offered  them  a  rich  gold  mine  in  his  own  country,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  best  argument  to  persuade  their  stay  ;  and  if  it 
pleased  them  to  send  up  any  one  of  the  English  to  view  it, 
he  would  leave  sufficient  pledges  for  his  safe  return ;  master 
Leake,  master  Moleneux,  and  others,  offering  themselves. 
Which  when  the  greater  part  refused,  (I  know  not  by  what 
reason  led,)  he  sent  again,  (leaving  oAe  of  his  men  still 
aboard,)  to  entreat  them  to  tarry  but  two  days,  and  he  him- 
self would  come  to  them  and  bring  them  a  sample  of  the 
ore ;  for  he  was  an  exceeding  old  man  when  I  was  first  in 
the  country  some  twenty-four  years  since  :  which  being  also 
neglected,  and  the  ships  under  sail,  he  notwithstanding  sent 
a  boat  after  them  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  in  hope  to 
persuade  them.  That  this  is  true,  witness  captain  Parker, 
captain  Leake,  master  Tresham,  master  Maudict,  master 
Moleneux,  master  Robert  Hamon,  master  Nicholes,  captain 
King,  Peter  Andrews,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 
But  against  this  offer  also  there  hath  not  been  wanting  an 
argument,  though  a  foolish  one ;  which  was,  that  the  Span- 
iaids  had  employed  the  Indians  with  a  purpose  to  betray 
our  men.  But  this  treason  had  been  easily  prevented,  if 
they  had  stayed  the  old  man'^s  coming,  who  would  have 
brought  them  the  gold  ore  aboard  their  ships  $  and  what 
purpose  could  there  be  of  treason,  when  these  Guianians  of- 
fered to  leave  pledges  six  for  one  ?  Yea,  one  of  the  Indians 
which  the  English  had  aboard  them,  whom  they  found  in 
fetters  when  they  took  the  town  of  St.  Thome,  could  have 
told  them,  that  the  cassique  which  sent  unto  them,  to  shew 
them  the  gold  mine  in  his  country,  was  unoonquered,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  Spaniard,  and  could  also  have  assured 
them  that'this  cassique  had  gold  mines  in  his  country. 
I  say  then,  that  if  they  would  neither  force  Ke3rmis  to  go 
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to  the  mine,  when  he  was  by  his  own  oohfesaon  within  two 
hours  march  of  it ;  if  they  neglected  to  examine  from  whence 
these  two  ingots  of  gold  which  they  brought  me  were  taken, 
which  they  found  laid  by  for  king^s  qukUo,  or  fifth  part,  or 
those  small  pieces  of  silver  which  had  the  same  marks  and 
stamps :  if  they  refused  to  send  any  one  of  the  fleet  into 
the  country,  to  see  the  mines  which  the  casaque  Canipana 
offered  them :  if  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  stay  two  days 
for  the  coming  of  Carapana  himself,  who  would  have  brought 
them  a  sample  of  the  gold  ore  :  I  say,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  lay  it  to  my  charge,  that  I  carried  them  with  a  pre- 
tence of  gold,  when  neither  Eeymis  nor  myself  knew  of  aoj 
in  those  parts.     If  it  had  been  to  have  gotten  my  libert^r, 
why  did  I  not  keep  my  liberty  when  I  had  it  ?   Nay,  why 
did  I  put  my  life  in  manifest  peril  to  forego  it  ?   If  I  bad 
had  a  purpose  to  have  turned  pirate,  why  did  I  oppose  my- 
self against  the  greatest  number  of  my  company,  and  was 
thereby  in  danger  to  be  slain  or  cast  into  the  sea  because  I 
refused  it  ? 

A  strange  fancy  had  it  been  in  me  to  have  persuaded  my 
son,  whom  I  have  lost,  and  to  have  persuaded  my  wife,  to 
have  adventured  the  eight  thousand  pound  which  his  ma- 
jesty gave  them  for  Sherborne,  and,  when  that  was  spent,  to 
persuade  my  wife  to  sell  her  house  at  Mitcham,  in  hope  of 
enriching  them  by  the  mines  of  Guiana,  if  I  myself  had  not 
seen  them  with  my  own  eyes;  for  being  old  and  siddy,  thir- 
teen years  in  prison,  and  not  used  to  the  air,  to  travd,  and 
to  watching,  it  being  ten  to  one  that  I  should  ever  have  re- 
turned, and  of  which  by  reason  of  my  violent  sickness,  and 
the  long  continuance  thereof,  no  man  had  any  hope ;  what 
madness  could  have  made  me  undertake  this  journey,  but 
the  assurance  of  the  mine ;  thereby  to  have  done  bis  miyeBQr 
service,  to  have  bettered  my  country  by  the  trade,  and  to  bare 
restored  my  wife  and  children  thar  states  they  had  lost,  fbr 
which  I  have  refused  all  other  ways  and  means ;  for  that  I 
had  no  purpose  to  have  changed  my  master  and  my  coun- 
try, my  return,  in  the  state  I  did  return,  may  satisfy  everf 
honest  and  indifferent  man. 
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An  unfortunate  man  I  am ;  and  it  is  to  me  a  greater  loss 
than  all  I  have  lost,  that  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  be  of- 
fended for  the  burning  of  a  Spanish  town  in  Guiana,  of 
which  these  parts  bordering  the  river  of  Oroonoko,  and  to 
the  south  as  far  as  the  Amazones,  doth  by  the  law  of  nations 
belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  his  majesty  was  well 
resolved  when  it  pleased  him  to  grant  a  great  part  thereof 
to  Mr,  Harcourt;  and  as  his  majesty  was  also  resolved 
when  I  prepared  to  go  thither;  otherwise  his  majesty  would 
not  have  given  leave  for  me  to  have  landed  there :  for  I  set 
it  down  under  my  hand,  that  I  intended  that  enterprise, 
and  nothing  else ;  and  that  I  meant  to  enter  the  country  by 
the  river  Oroonoko :  and  it  was  not  held  to  be  a  breach  of 
peace,  neither  by  the  state  here  nor  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  knew  it  as  well  as  I,  that  I  pretended  the  jpurney  of 
Guiana,  which  he  always  held  to  be  a  pretence  ;  for  he  said 
it  to  master  secretary  Winwood,  and  to  others  of  my  lords, 
that  if  I  meant  to  sail  to  Guiana,  and  had  no  intent  to  in- 
vade any  part  of  his  majesty^s  West  Indies,  nor  his  fleets, 
I  should  not  need  to  strengthen  myself  as  I  did,  for  I  should 
work  any  mine  there  without  any  disturbance,  and  in  peace. 
To  which  I  made  answer,  that  I  had  set  it  under  my  hand 
to  his  majesty,  that  I  had  no  other  purpose,  nor  meant  to 
undertake  any  thing  else ;  but  for  the  rest,  if  sir  John  Haw- 
kins in  his  journey  to  St.  John  de  Loa,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  leave  of  the  Spanish  king  to  trade  in  all  parts 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and  having  the  Plate  fleet  in  his  power, 
did  not  take  out  of  it  one  ounce  of  silver,  but  kept  his  faith 
and  promise  in  all  places,  was  set  upon  by  don  Henrico  de 
Martines,  whom  he  suffered  (to  save  him  from  perishing)  to 
enter  the  port  upon  Martin'^s  faith,  and  interchanged  pledges 
delivered  ;  had  Jesus  of  Lubeck,  a  ship  of  her  majesty^s  of 
a  thousand  ton,  burnt ;  had  his  men  slain  which  he  left  on 
the  land,  lost  his  ordnance,  and  all  the  treasure  which  he  had 
got  by  trade.  What  reason  had  I  to  go  unarmed  upon  the 
ambassador'^s  promises,  whose  words  and  thoughts  that  they 
were  one  it  hath  well  appeared  since  then,  as  well  by  the 
forces  which  he  persuaded  his  master  to  send  to  Guiana  to 
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encounter  me,  and  cut  nie  off  thore,  as  by  his  p^'secudng 
me  since  my  return ;  who  have  neither  invaded  his  master^s 
Indies,  nor  his  fleet,  whereof  he  stood  in  doubt. 

True  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  cannot  endure  that  the 
English   nation   should  look  upon  any  part  ai  AmenoLy 
being  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  known  wcnrld ;  and 
the  hundredth  part  neither  possessed  by  the  Spaniards,  nor 
to  them  known,  as  Acosta  the  Jesuit,  in  his  descriptioD  of 
the  West  Indies,  doth  confess,  and  well  knows  to  be  true: 
no,  though  the  king  of  Spain  can  pretend  no  other  tide  to 
all  that  he  hath  not  conquered  than  the  pope^s  donation, 
for  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  river  of  Plate,  being 
a  greater  territory  than  all  that  the  Spaniards  possess  either 
in  Peru  or  Chile,  and  from  Cape  St.  Augustine  toTrinedado^ 
being  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  all  which  he  possesses  in 
Nova  Spain,  or  elsewhere,  they  have  not  one  foot  of  ground 
in  their  possession,  neither  for  the  greatest  part  of  it  90 
much  as  in  their  knowledge. 

In  Oroonoko  they  have  lately  set  up  a  wooden  town,  and 
made  a  kind  of  a  fort,  but  they  have  neither  been  able  either 
to  conquer  the  Guianians,  nor  to  reconcile  them ;  but  the 
Guianians,  before  their  planting  there,  did  willingly  resign 
all  that  territory  to  her  majesty,  who  by  me  promised  to 
relieve  them,  and  defend  them  against  the  Spaniards.  And 
though  I  were  a  prisoner  for  this  last  fourteen  years,  yet  I 
was  at  the  charge  every  year,  or  every  second  year,  to  send 
unto  them,  to  keep  them  in  hope  of  being  relieved.  And,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  greatest  of  the  natural  lords  did  now 
offer  us  a  rich  mine  of  gold  in  his  own  country  in  hope  to 
hold  us  there.  And  if  this  usurped  possession  of  the  Span- 
iards be  a  sufficient  bar  to  his  majesty'*s  right,  and  that 
thereby  the  king  of  Spiun  calls  himself  king  of  Guiana,  why 
might  he  not  as  well  call  himself  duke  of  Britain,  becanse 
he  took  possession  of  file  wet,  and  built  a  fort  there;  and 
call  himself  king  of  Ireland,  because  he  took  poaocflsion  at 
limerick,  and  built  a  fort  there  ? 

If  the  ambassador  had  protested  to  his  majesty  that  mj 
going  to  Guiana  before  I  went  would  be  a  breedi  of  the 
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peace,  I  am  persuaded  that  his  majesty,  if  he  had  not  been 
resolved  that  Guiana  had  been  his,  would  have  stayed  me ; 
but  if  it  be  not  thought  to  be  a  breach  of  peace  not  for  the 
going  thither  (for  that  cannot  be)  because  I  had  no  other 
intent,  and  went  with  leave ;  but  for  taking  and  burning  of 
a  Spanish  town  in  the  country,  certainly,  if  the  country  be 
the  king  of  Spain^s,  it  had  been  no  less  a  breach  of  peace  to 
have  wrought  any  mine  of  his,  and  to  have  robbed  him  of 
his  gold,  than  it  is  now  called  a  breach  of  peace  to  take  a 
town  of  his  in  Guiana,  and  bum  it :  and  with  as  good  rea^ 
son  might  I  have  been  called  a  thief,  and  punished  for  a 
thief,  and  a  robber  of  the  king  of  Spain,  if  the  country  be 
not  his  majesty'^s,  as  I  am  now  pursued  for  the  invasion; 
for  either  the  country  is  the  king^s  or  not  the  king's ;  if  it 
be  the  king's,  I  have  not  then  offended;  if  it  be  not  the 
king's,  I  must  have  perished,  if  I  had  but  taken  gold  out 
of  the  mines  there,  though  I  had  found  no  Spaniards  in  the 
country. 

For  conclusion ;  if  we  had  had  any  peace  with  the  Span- 
iards in  those  parts  of  the  world,  why  did  even  those  Span- 
iards, which  were  now  encountered  in  Guiana,  tie  six  and 
thirty  Englishmen  out  of  master  Hall's  ship  of  London  and 
mine  back  to  back,  and  cut  their  throats,  after  they  had 
traded  with  them  a  whole  month,  and  came  to  them  ashore, 
having  not  so  much  as  a  sword  or  any  other  weapon  among 
them  all?  And  if  the  Spaniards  to  our  complaints  made 
answer,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  agmnst  our 
trading  in  the  Indies,  but  that  we  might  trade  at  our  peril ; 
I  trust  in  God  that  the  word  peril  shall  ever  be  construed 
to  be  indifferent  to  both  nations;  otherwise  we  must  for 
ever  abandon  the  Indies^  and  lose  all  our  knowledge  and 
our  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the  world.  If  we  have  no  other 
peace  than  this,  how  can  there  be  a  breach  of  peace,  since 
the  Spaniards  with  all  nations,  and  all  nations  with  them, 
may  trade  upon  their  guard  ?  for  to  break  peace  where 
there  is  no  peace  is  impossible. 

The  readiest  way  that  the  Spaniard's  ambassador  could 
have  taken,  to  have  stayed  me  from  going  to  Guiana,  had 
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been  to  have  discovered  the  great  practices  which  I  had 
with  his  master  against  the  king  my  sovereign  lord,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  majesty'^s  reign  of  Great  Britain,  fen-  which 
I  lost  my  estate,  and  lay  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  not  to  urge  my  ofiences  in  Guiana,  to  which 
his  master  hath  no  title  odier  than  his  sword,  with  which  to 
this  day  he  hath  not  conquered  the  least  of  these  natjoiw, 
and  against  whom,  contrary  to  the  catholic  profesdon,  hii 
captains  have  entertained,  and  do  entertain  whole  nations 
of  cannibals.  For  in  a  letter  of  the  late  govemor^s  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  of  the  eighth  of  July,  he  not  only  oomplain- 
eth  that  the  Guianians  are  in  arms  against  him,  but  that 
even  those  Indians  which  under  the'u:  noses  live,  do  in  de- 
spite of  all  the  king^s  edicts  trade  with  los  Flammcoi  tt 
Engleses  enemigoSf  **  with  the  Flemish  and  English  ene- 
*^  mies,"^  never  once  naming  the  English  nations  but  with 
the  epithet  of  an  enemy. 

But  in  truth  the  Spanish  ambassador  hath  complained 
agamst  me  to  no  other  end  than  to  prevent  my  oomplaiDts 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  landing  my  men  in  a  territoiy 
appertaining  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  were  invaded 
and  slain  before  any  violence  offered  to  the  Spaniards;  and 
I  hope  that  the  ambassador  doth  not  esteem  us  for  so 
wretched  and  miserable  a  people,  as  to  offer  our  throats  to 
their  swords  without  any  manner  of  resistance.  Howsoever, 
I  have  said  it  already,  and  I  will  say  it  again,  that  if  Gniaiia 
be  not  his  majesty^  the  working  of  a  mine  there  and  the 
taking  of  a  town  there  had  been  equally  perilous;  for  by 
doing  the  one  I  had  robbed  the  king  of  Spain  and  been  a 
thief,  and  by  the  other  a  disturber  or  breaker  of  the  peaoe. 

A  letter  of  sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  my  lord  Carew  txmdmg 

Guiana. 

^<  BECAUSE  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  live  to  come 
^^  before  the  lords,  I  have  for  his  majesty's  satisfiurtion  here 
^^  set  down  as  much  as  I  can  say,  ^ther  for  mine  own  d^ 
*'*'  fence,  or  against  myself,  as  things  are  now  oonslmed. 
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It  is  true,  that  though  I  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
my  intent  to  land  in  Guiana,  yet  I  never  made  it  known 
^*  to  his  majesty  that  the  Spaniards  had  any  footing  there ; 
**  neither  had  I  any  authority  by  patent  to  remove  them 
^*  from  thence,  and  therefore  his  majesty  had  no  interest  in 
**  the  attempt  of  Saint  Thome,  by  any  foreknowledge  in  his 
**  majesty. 

**  But  knowing  his  majesty's  title  to  the  country  to  be 
*'  best,  and  most  Christian,  because  the  natural  lords  did 
**  most  willingly  acknowledge  queen  Elizabeth  to  be  their 
'*  sovereign,  who  by  me  promised  to  defend  them  from  the 
**  Spanish  cruelty,  I  made  no  doubt  but  I  might  enter  the 
land  by  force,  seeing  the  Spaniards  had  no  other  title  but 
force,  (the  pope's  donation  excepted;)  considering  also 
that  they  had  got  a  possession  therq  divers  years  since  my 
possession  for  the  crown  of  England ;  for  were  not  Guiana 
**  his  majesty's,  then  might  I  as  well  have  been  questioned  for 
**  a  thief  for  taking  the  gold  out  of  the  king  of  Spain's  mines, 
^*  as  the  Spaniards  do  now  call  me  a  peace-breaker;  for, 
from  any  territory  that  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it  is 
no  more  lawful  to  take  gold,  than  lawful  for  the  Spaniards 
**  to  take  tin  out  of  Cornwall.  Were  this  possession  of  theirs 
"  a  sufficient  bar  to  his  majesty's  right,  the  kings  of  Spain 
^*  may  as  well  call  themselves  dukes  of  Britain,  because 
*'  they  held  Blewet,  and  forti6ed  there,  and  kings  of  Ire- 
^<  land,  because  they  possessed  Limerick,  and  fortified  there, 
**  and  so  in  other  places. 

**  That  his  majesty  was  well  resolved  of  his  right  there 
^'  I  make  no  kind  of  doubt,  because  the  English,  both  under 
**  master  Charles  Leigh  and  master  Harcourt,  had  leave  to 
'^  plant  and  inhabit  the  country. 

"  The  Oroonoko  itself  had  Ipng  ere  this  had  five  thou- 
**  sand  English  in  it,  I  assure  myself,  had  not  my  employ- 
**  ment  at  Cales,  the  next  year  after  my  return  from  Guiana, 
and  after  that  our  journey  to  the  islands,  hindered  me  for 
*  those  two  years,  after  which  Tiron's  rebellion  made  her 
majesty  unwilling  that  any  great  number  of  ships  or  men 
<^  should  be  taken  out  of  England,  till  that  rebellion  were 
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^<  ended.  And,  lastly,  her  majesty^s  deaths  and  my  long 
^^  imprisonment,  gave  time  to  the  Spaniards  to  set  up  a 
*^  town  of  sticks  covered  with  leaves  of  trees  upon  the  bank 
^^  of  Oroonoko,  which  they  call  St.  Thome ;  but  they  have 
<'  neither  reconciled  nor  conquered  any  of  the  cawiquei  or 
'<  natural  lords  of  the  country,  which  cassaques  are  still  m 
^^  arms  against  them,  as  by  the  govemor^s  letter  to  the  king 
*^  of  Spain  may  appear.  That  by  landing  in  Guiana  there 
^^  can  be  any  breach  of  peace,  I  think  it  (under  favour)  im- 
^*  possible ;  for  to  break  peace  where  there  is  no  peace,  it  cao- 
**  not  be ;  that  the  Spaniards  give  us  no  peace  there,  it  doth 
^*  appear  by  the  king^s  letters  to  the  governor,  that  they 

should  put  to  death  all  those  Spaniards  and  Indians  thit 

trade  con  los  Engleaea  enemigos^  with  English  enemies. 
^^  Yea,  those  very  Spaniards  which  we  encountered  at  St 
^^  Thome,  did  of  late  years  murder  six  and  thirty  of  master 
^^  Hale^s  men  of  London  and  mine,  who  landed  withoot  wca- 
^^  pon,  upon  the  Spaniard's  faith,  to  trade  with  them.  Master 
^^  Thome  also  in  Tower-street  in  London,  besides  many 

other  English,  were  in  like  sort  murdered  in  OnxmcAo  the 

year  before  my  delivery  out  of  the  Tower. 

Now  if  this  kind  of  trade  be  peaceable,  there  is  then  a 

peaceable  trade  in  the  Indies  between  us  and  the  Span- 
^^  iards ;  but  if  this  be  cruel  war  and  hatred,  and  no  peace, 
^^  then  there  is  no  peace  broken  by  our  attempt.  Again, 
'^  how  doth  it  stand  with  the  greatness  of  the  king  of  Spam 
^^  first  to  call  us  enemies,  when  he  did  hope  to  cut  us  in 
'^  pieces,  and  then  having  failed,  to  call  us  peace-breakers: 
^^  for  to  be  an  enemy  and  a  peace-breaker  in  one  and  the  same 
^^  action  is  impossible. 

^'  But  the  king  of  Spain  in  his  letter  to  the  governor  of 
^<  Guiana,  dated  at  Madrid  the  29th  of  March,  before  we 
^<  left  the  Thames,  calls  us  Engleses  enemigosy  Engli^ 
"  enemies. 

If  it  had  pleased  the  king  of  Spain  to  have  written  to 

his  majesty  in  seven  months'  time,  for  we  were  so  long  in 

^^  preparing,  and  have  made  his  majesty  know  that  our  Ittid- 

ing  in  Guiana  would  draw  after  it  a  breach  of  peace,  I 
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'<  presume  to  think  that  his  majesty  would  have  stayed  our 
**  enterprise  for  the  present. 

^<  This  he  might  have  done  with  less  charge  than  to 
^^  levy  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  transport  ten  pieces  of 
*^  ordnance  from  Porto  Bico ;  which  soldiers,  added  to  the 
garrison  of  St.  Thome,  had  they  arrived  before  our  com- 
ing, had  overthrown  all  our  raw  companies,  and  there 
*'  would  have  followed  no  complaints. 

*^  For  the  miun  point,  of  landing  near  St.  Thome,  it  is 
*^  true,  that  we  were  of  opinion  that  we  must  have  driven  the 
*^  Spaniards  out  of  the  town  before  we  could  pass  the  thick 
^'  woods  upon  the  mountains  to  the  mine ;  which  I  confess  I 
*^  did  first  resolve  upon,  but  better  bethinking  myself,  I  re- 
ferred the  taking  of  the  town  to  the  goodness  of  the  mine, 
which  if  they  found  to  be  so  rich,  as  it  might  persuade 
'^  the  leaving  of  the  gariison,  than  to  drive  the  Spaniards 
<<  thence ;  but  to  have  burnt  was  never  my  intent,  neither 
*^  could  they  give  me  any  reason  why  they  did.  Upon  their 
^<  return,  I  examined  the  sergeant-major  and  Keymis,  why 
they  followed  not  my  last  directions  for  the  trial  of  the  mine 
before  the  taking  of  the  town ;  and  they  answered  me, 
that  although  they  durst  hardly  go  to  the  mine,  leaving 
^'  a  garrison  of  Spaniards  between  them  and  their  boats, 
^*  yet  they  offended  their  latter  directions,  and  did  land  be- 
^^  tween  the  town  and  the  mine. 

**  And  that  the  Spaniards,  without  any  manner  of  parley, 
set  upon  them  unawares,  and  charged  them,  calling  them 
Perros  Inglesesy  and,  by  skirmishing  with  them,  they  drew 
*'  them  on  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  town  before  they 
^^  knew  where  they  were ;  so  that  if  any  peace  had  been  in 
^^  those  parts,  the  Spaniards  first  brake  the  peace,  and  made 
^^  the  first  slaughter ;  for  as  the  English  could  not  but  land 
^^  to  seek  the  mine,  being  come  thither  to  that  end;  so,  being 
first  reviled  and  charged  by  the  Spaniards,  they  could 
do  no  less  than  repel  force  by  force.  Lastly,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  consequence  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
offended  the  king  of  Spain  by  landing  in  Guiana.  For 
^*  first,  it  weakens  his  majesty''s  title  to  the  country,  or  quits 
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^^  it;  secondly,  there  b  no  king  that  hath  ever  given  the 
^*  least  way  to  any  other  king  or  state  in  the  traffick  of  the 
**  lives  or  goods  of  his  subjects ;  to  wit,  in  our  case,  that  it 
*^  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  murder  us,  either  by 
'^  force  or  treason,  and  unlawful  for  us  to  defend  ourselves 
and  pay  them  with  their  own  coin ;  for  this  superiority 
<<  and  inferiority  is  a  thing  which  no  absolute  monarch  ever 
yielded  to,  or  ever  will. 

Thirdly,  it  shews  the  English  bears  greater  respect  to 
the  Spaniard,  and  is  more  doubtful  of  his  forces,  than 
either  the  French  or  Dutch  is,  who  diuly  invade  all  parts 
of  the  Indies  without  being  questioned  at  their  return. 
Yea,  at  my  own  b^g  at  Plymouth,  a  French  gentleman, 
called  Flory,  went  thence  with  four  sail,  and  three  hun- 
^^  dred  landmen,  with  commission  to  land  and  bum,  and  to 
sack  all  places  in  the  Indies  that  he  could  master ;  and  yet 
the  French  king  hath  married  the  daughter  of  Spain. 
^'  This  is  all  that  I  can  say,  other  than  that  I  have  spent 
my  poor  estate,  lost  my  son  and  my  health,  and  endured 
as  many  sorts  of  miseries  as  ever  man  did,  in  hope  to  do 
his  majesty  acoeplahle  service ;  and  hdve  not  to  my  under- 
standing committed  any  hostile  act  other  than  entrsnce 
upon  a  territory  belonging  rightly  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  English  were  first  set  upon  and  dain  by 
the  usurping  Spaniards.  I  invaded  no  other  parts  of  the 
Indies  pretended  to  by  the  Spaniards. 
^^  I  returned  into  England  with  manifest  peril  of  my  life, 
*^  with  a  purpose  not  to  hold  my  life  with  any  other  than 
^^  his  majesty^s  grace,  and  from  which  no  man,  nor  any 
**  peril,  could  dissuade  me ;  to  that  grace  and  goodness  and 
^^  kingliness  I  refer  myself,  which  if  it  shall  find  that  I  bafe 
^^  not  yet  sufiered  enough,  it  yet  may  please  to  add  more 
^^  affliction  to  the  remainder  of  a  wretched  life."" 
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death. 
<*  I  DID  nev^r  receive  any  direction  from  my  lord  Carew 
^^  to  make  my  escape,  nor  did  I  ever  tell  Stukely  any  such 
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<'  thing.  I  did  never  name  my  lord  Hay  and  my  lord  Ca^ 
'*  rew  to  Stukely  in  other  words  or  sense  than  as  my  ho- 
^'  nourable  friends  among  other  lords.  I  did  never  shew 
unto  Stukely  any  letter,  wherein  there  was  ten  thousand 
pounds  named,  or  any  one  pound;  only  I  told  him, 
<^  that  I  hoped  to  procure  the  payment  of  his  debts  in  his 
absence.  I  never  had  commission  from  the  French  king, 
I  never  saw  the  French  king^s  hand  or  seal  in  my  life. 
'*  I  never  had  any  plot  or  practice  with  the  French  directly 
or  indirectly,  nor  with  any  other  prince  or  state  unknown 
to  the  king.  My  true  intent  was  to  go  to  a  mine  of  gold 
'^  in  Guiana ;  it  was  not  feigned,  but  it  is  true,  that  such  a 
^'  mine  there  is  within  three  miles  of  St.  Thome.  I  never 
*^  had  in  my  thought  to  go  from  Trinedado,  and  leave  my 
'<  companies  to  come  after  to  the  savage  island,  as  Hatby 
'<  Feame  hath  falsely  reported.  I  did  not  carry  with  me 
*'  an  hundred  pieces;  I  had  with  me  sixty,  and  brought 
^<  back  near  the  said  number.  I  never  spake  to  the  French 
^*  Manering  any  one  disloyal  word  or  dishonourable  speech 
*'  of  the  king ;  nay,  if  I  had  not  loved  the  king  truly,  and 
**  trusted  in  his  goodness  somewhat  too  much,  I  know  that 
*'  I  had  not  now  suffered  death. 

**  These  things  are  most  true  aB  there  is  a  Grod^  and  as 
^^  I  am  now  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  seat,  where  I  re- 
^^  nounce  all  mercy  and  salvation,  if  this  be  not  the  truth. 
"  At  my  death. 

"W.  R.'' 
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J.  HIS  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  writ  by  sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  was  found  in  the  library  of  a  person  of 
high  quality.  Whosoever  hath  been  conversant  in  the 
works  of  that  accomplished  knight^  and  a  little  acquainted 
with  his  great  genius  and  spirit,  and  his  manly  and  unaf- 
fected style,  will  make  no  doubt  but  what  here  is  presented 
unto  the  world  was  his  genuine  issue. 

For  the  comprehensive  and  penetrating  thoughts,  the 
lively  imagination,  and  the  mature  and  exact  judgment  of 
sir  Walter  Ralegh,  do  all  manifestly  appear  in  this  small 
treatise. 

It  may  be  matter  of  some  wonder,  that  a  work  filled  with 
such  a  number  of  judicious  reflections  upon  the  nature  of 
government  in  general,  and  so  many  wise  observations  re- 
lating to  the  particular  state  of  out  own  country,  should 
have  been  thus  long  condemned  to  o^urity,  had  not  an  ill 
fate  attended  the  learned  compositioi^,  as  well  as  the  brave 
actions  of  this  renowned  gentleman. 

But  by  what  unhappy  accident  soever  it  hath  been  hi- 
therto confined  to  privacy,  it  was  tl^ught  it  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  public  any  Iqpger  to  conceal  a  just  and  true 
account  of  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  wherein  so  many 
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remarkable  matters  and  great  revolutions  happened,  and  to 
which  the  writers  of  government  and  policy  in  our  nadoo 
have  very  frequent  recourse ;  since  the  transactions  of  that 
dme,  unto  which  they  so  commonly  appeal,  are  here  related 
with  that  faithfulness,  brevity,  and  ckamess  that  become 
an  exact  historian. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION. 

§.1.1  INTEND,  by  the  help  of  God  and  your  furtherance, 
(right  noble  earl  of  Salisbury,)  to  write  a  brief  History  of 
England,  from  William  I.,  entitled  the  Conqueror,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  perpetual  memory : 
a  work  difficult  as  well  for  the  antiquity  as  the  lateliness  of 
things  done ;  the  one  bereaving  our  knowledge  of  the  certain 
councils  held  in  the  managing  of  business  so  long  past ;  the 
other  not  allowing  our  understanding  the  inward  and  par- 
ticular motives  of  such  actions  as  are  so  near  us.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  my  collections  out  of  those  ancient  remains  that 
are  left  unto  the  world,  and  the  conferences,  acts,  and  in- 
struments of  later  times,  I  will  deliver  the  succession  and 
course  of  our  affairs,  insomuch  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  public 
understanding,  without  pasaon  or  partiality ;  endeavouring 
to  be  of  no  other  side  than  of  truth,  as  it  shall  appear  to  my 
apprehension. 

§.  2.  And  though  I  had  a  desire  to  have  deduced  this 
History  from  the  beginning  of  our  first  kings,  as  they  are 
delivered  in  their  catalogue ;  yet  finding  their  actions  uncer- 
tainly delivered,  and  the  beginning  of  all  eminent  states  to 
be  as  uncertain  as  the  heads  of  great  rivers,  and  that  idle 
antiquity,  discovering  no  apparent  way  beyond  their  times, 
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have  ever  delighted  to  point  men  out  into  imaginary  tracts 
of  fictions  and  monstrous  originals ;  I  did  put  off  that  de- 
sire with  this  consideration,  that  this  space  of  five  hundred 
years,  which  comprehends  the  government  of  twenty  kings 
and  two  sovereign  queens,  was  more  than  enough  for  my 
leisure  and  ability;   weighing  withal,  that  it  is  but  mere 
curiosity  to  look  further  back  into  the  times  past  than  we 
can  well  discern,  and  whereof  we  can  neither  have  proof 
nor  profit.     Besides,  it  seemeth  that  God  in  his  providence 
hath  bounded   our  searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
ages,  as  if  the  same  were  sufficient  both  for  example  and 
instruction  in  the  government  of  men :  for  had  we  the  par- 
ticular occurrents  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  it  might  more 
stufi^,  but  not  better,  our  understanding.    We  shall  find  the 
same  correspondencies  to  hold  in  the  actions  of  men ;  virtues 
and  vices  the  same,  though  rising  and  falling  aooordiog  to 
the  worth  or  weakness  of  governors;  the  causes  of  the 
ruins  and  changes  of  commonwealths  to  be  alike,  and  the 
train  of  affairs  carried  by  the  precedent  in  a  course  of  ac- 
cession under  like  figures. 

§.  3.  But  yet,  for  that  this  chain  of  affairs  hath  a  link  of 
dependency  to  the  former  times,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  briefly 
to  repeat  the  three  mutations  in  the  state  foregoing  this  last 
conquest,  since  the  time  that  letters  and  Christianity  were 
here  received,  which  left  more  certain  knowledge  of  things 
done,  though  not  in  that  sort  as  we  can  assuredly  lean 
either  the  form  of  the  British  government  under  their  kingSi 
or  by  what  rule  they  held  together;  whether  their  petty 
princes  (whereof  they  had  many)  were  subject  to  one  mo- 
narch, or  all  sovereign  alike ;  whether  any  parties  did  can* 
tonize,  or  were  free  estates,  or  commonwealths,  as  peradven- 
ture  they  might  be,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  with  whom  tbejr 
were  one  in  language,  or  the  Germans,  ancient  preoedeots 
of  like  liberties.  For  no  doubt  the  same  necessity  that  is 
the  mother  of  society,  and  contriver  of  m^s  defences  and 
safeties,  finds  out  like  forms  of  government,  in  like  timesi 
upon  like  occasions.  But  in  so  much  as  is  delivered  in  these 
uncertain  antiquities^  we  find  this  isle  was  nevar,  or  nerer 
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Jong,  subject  to  one  entire  monarch,  but  ruled  by  divers 
kings. 

§.  4.  And  so  Caesar  found  it,  and  thereby  found  the 
easier  means  to  subdue  it;  which  was  the  first  dissolution  of 
die  state,  after  it  had  remained  under  the  government  of 
die  Britons  (as  say  our  stories)  one  thousand  and  sixty 
years,  from  Brutus  to  Cassibalan.  And  yet  the  state  then 
seemed  by  this  conquest  to  lose  little,  besides  their  savage 
liberty,  being  reduced  to  civil  subjection;  for  the  van- 
quisher sought  not  to  extirpate  the  nation,  but  to  maintain 
and  improve  it.  And  under  this  government  it  remained 
almost  five  hundred  years,  until  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  when  it  became  neglected, 
and  recovered  again  the  state  of  a  kingdom  under  princes 
parUy  British  and  parUy  Romans :  which  by  reason  of  con- 
tinual tumults  and  mutinies  seemed  never  to  have  held  any 
calm  or  flourishing  government  worthy  the  observing ;  and 
in  the  end  Vortigem,  an  earl  of  the  ^  Guisses,  abu^ng  the 
weakness  of  Constantius,  supplanted  him,  and  obtained  the 
kingdom :  which  the  better  to  keep  against  Aurelius  and 
Pendragon,  the  sons  of  Constantius,  and  also  to  oppose 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  he  called  in  the 
Saxons  to  his  aid. 

§.  6.  Who  entering  this  land  under  the  conduct  of 
Hengist  and  Horsus,  gave  the  occa^on  of  the  second, 
and  indeed  the  most  absolute  dissolution  of  the  state.  For 
Vortigei-n,  to  establish  the  kingdom  in  his  own  line,  and  (as 
he  thought)  to  strengthen  himself  with  these  strangers,  took 
to  wife  ^  Renix,  the  daughter  of  Hengist;  (hb  own  wife 
living ;)  and  by  his  dotage  on  her,  being  a  beautiful  lady, 
who  knew  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  love,  gave  the  Saxons 
those  preferments  in  the  state,  as  the  Britons,  neglected  by 
him,  soon  became  a  prey  unto  them  :  this  alliance,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  letting  in  so  many  of  this  populous  and 
warlike  nation,  that  ere  men  scarce  perceived  their  danger 
they  were  undone.  And  notMrithstanding  the  combination 
of  the  British  nobility,  with  the  depoang  of  Vortigem,  and 
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electing  king  his  son  Vortimer,  a  valiant  prince,  who  gKWt 
them  many  stout  battles ;  yet  could  they  not  prevail  agaiiut 
the  Saxons  thus  established,  but  were  forced  to  quit  their 
country,  and  betake  themselves  to  remote  mountaiiii  and 
deserts,  leaving  all  to  the  invaders ;  who,  after  many  for- 
tunes, dividing  the  land  into  seven  kingdoms,  extinguished 
both  the  religion,  language,  and  even  the  name  thereof. 
And  in  this  heptarchy  it  continued  till  Egbert,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,   ann.  828,  being  three  hundred  and  itj 
years  after  their  first  entrance,  subduing  the  other  kiDg% 
obtained  the  whole  dominion  to  himself;  and  to  rase  out 
the  memory  of  a  division,  caused  by  an  edict  the  whole 
kingdom  to  be  called  England,  of  the  Angles,  a  pec^e  thit 
possessed  the  middle  part  of  this  isle. 

§.  6.  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  quietly  enjcjed 
it;  for  the  Danes,  having  been  first  called  in  to  aid  the 
king  of  Northumberland  against  the  other  kings,  sorely  in- 
fested the  land,  and  combining  themselves  with  the  WdA 
and  Scots,  prevailed  so  much,  that  from  the  rdgn  of  king 
Britrick,  anno  S87,  they  continued  to  afflict  the  same  the 
space  of  two  hundred  fifty-five  years;  and  in  the  end, 
by  the  negligent  and  ill  government  of  king  Ethelred,  wboae 
luxury  and  oppression  had  made  way  for  divisicm,  they  got 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  it  twenty- 
six  years  by  three  of  their  kings  successively ;  Canutus  go- 
verned it  twenty  years,  and  left  it  to  Harold,  who  reigned 
two  years;  Canutus  the  Second  succeeded  his  brother  Ha> 
rold,  and  at  a  banquet  at  Lambeth,  ^ther  by  surfeit  or 
poison,  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign :  when  stnuglit 
the  people  of  the  land,  by  a  sudden  and  general  masmcKf 
redeemed  themselves  from  that  odious  yoke  of  a  ferago 
subjection ;  which  was  held  to  be  the  third  dissolution  of 
this  state.    But  I  cannot  see  how  it  should  be  so  acsoounted, 
se^g  that  this  Canutus  never  altered  the  govetaiment,  but 
embraced  the  same  religion,  maintained  the  laws  he  touoii 
and  added  many  constitutions  for  the  good  of  the  kingdooi* 
And  to  get  into  the  people^s  affections,  he  mamed  Emmsy 
sometime  wife  to  king  Ethelred,  and  daughter  to  Riduud 
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duke  of  Normandy ;  to  whom,  for  his  better  strength,  he 
had  likewise  ^ven  his  sister  to  wife:  and  then  the  short 
time  of  the  government,  in  the  succession  of  his  two  sons, 
aeems  not  to  have  bred  any  great  alteration  in  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  but  only  in  the  change  of  the  person  of  the 
prince,  and  the  preferment  of  his  nation  before  ours ;  which, 
by  reason  of  the  long  foregoing  wars,  were  made  incom- 
patible of  each  other. 

§.  7.  But  yet  this  gave  the  cause  to  that  great  and  last 
mutation  of  state,  effected  by  the  Norman.  For  king 
Ethelred,  to  make  his  ])arty  good  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Danes,  combined  himself  with  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, married  his  sister  Emma,  and  by  her  had  issue 
Edward,  after  king  of  England,  entitled  the  Confessor, 
who  with  his  brother  were  there  brought  up  out  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wars,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  duke  recon- 
Tcyed  over,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Canutus,  and  here 
invested  in  the  kingdom.  For  which  offices  of  kindness  di- 
vers preferments  were  in  way  of  gratification  bestowed  on 
the  Normans,  as  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
especial  places  and  dignities  ecclesiastical,  in  a  manner 
throughout  the  whole  land,  which  prepared  an  easier  passage 
for  the  invasion  following ;  when  the  death  of  this  good  king 
Edward,  without  issue  to  inherit,  left  the  succession  doubt- 
ful, or  else  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times  made  nothing  so,  for 
Edgar,  surnaroed  Atheling,  son  of  Edward  the  son  of  king 
Edmond  Ironside,  had  his  claim  neglected,  either  in  respect 
of  his  youth,  which  yet  was  no  bar  to  his  right,  or  for  want 
of  means  and  power  to  oppose  against  the  ambition  of 
others ;  who  having  swayed  the  fortune  of  the  time  under 
an  easy-natured  prince,  had  opportunity  enough  to  work 
for  themselves;  although  the  worthiness  of  his  grandfather, 
shewed  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  might  seem  to  deserve 
to  have  his  issue  remembered  in  their  right. 

§.  8.  But  the  earl  Godwin,  what  in  respect  that  king 
Edward  had  matched  with  his  daughter,  and  what  with  his 
own  greatness  and  popularity,  having  long  managed  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  made  the  ascent  easy  for  Harold  his 
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no  to  get  up  to  the  crown ;  and,  by  crofisiiig  the  right  li 
of  soooessioD,  odled  up  destructioD  and  miseiy  both  upoo 
own  nee  and  the  whole  kingdom ;  for  thcn^  Haidd  had 
a  show  of  thle,  as  being  the  son  <^  ^  Thira,  aster  to  Canutis 
king  of  Eiigbaid,  jet  seeing  all  the  land  had  received  sa 
oath,  upon  the  nuMwacre  and  expulsion  of  the  Danes^  nerer 
to  hare  anj  king  of  that  nation  to  reign  over  them,  it  might 
seem  no  lawful  claim.  But  yet  the  favour  of  the  people^ 
which  both  his  person  and  valour  had  gotten,  with  the  ne- 
cessitT  of  the  time  that  required  a  man  <^  qpirit  and  course 
to  undertake  the  burden  of  war,  and  the  trouble  which  the 
world  (they  saw)  was  like  to  grow  into,  cast  it  upon  him, 
with  hope  to  keep  out  the  nusery  of  a  foreign  subjecdoiL 

But  the  whole  course  <^  things  being  overcast,  and  Kt 
for  storms  and  alteration,  could  not  by  any  providence  of 
man  be  prevented.  Though  this  new  king  (who  is  said  to 
have  crowned  himself)  used  all  the  means  that  a  wise  and 
vaBant  prince  could  do,  both  for  the  well-ordering  of  the 
slate,  and  all  provisions  for  defence;  yet  the  diipointed  af- 
fections of  men,  ten£ng  to  their  private  ends,  and  working 
several  ways  to  get  up  to  their  hopes,  either  left  the  ship  of 
the  state,  which  contained  them  all,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves^ 
and  every  man  cast  to  save  himself,  where  the  greatest  like- 
lihood of  mastery  appeared;  or  dse,  distracted  with  the  terror 
of  the  approaching  mischief,  failed  in  their  qarits  and  oou- 
nge  to  withstand  it :  for  the  diligence  of  men  becomes  ofken 
dialed  with  fear  in  public  tumults^,  and  with  the  very  oo- 
siuticai  of  the  evil  to  come. 

§.  9.  And  the  first  man  whidi  began  to  afflict  his  new 
government  was  his  own  younger  brother  Tosty  ^,  who  for 
a  former  conceived  hatred  was  easily  set  on  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  (whose  daughter 
lie  had  married,)  to  assail  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  prepire 
the  way  for  the  great  after-work  intended.  And  having 
done  much  mischief  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  Harold  with  • 
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strong  navy  forced  him  to  draw  towards  the  north  parts, 
where  seeking  to  land  he  was  repulsed  by  the  earls  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  and  forced  to  look  aid  of  the  Scots,  and  after 
of  the  king  of  Norway,  whom  he  induced  to  invade  this 
kingdom  with  great  store  of  men  and  shipping.  These 
landing  at  Tinmouth,  and  discomfiting  their  first  encount- 
erers,  marched  into  the  heart  of  England  without  resistance. 
But,  being  come  near  to  Stamford,  king  Harold  with  a 
mighty  army  met  them,  and  after  a  long  fight,  with  the 
loss  of  much  blood  and  his  best  men,  he  finished  that  action 
with  the  death  of  Tosty  and  the  king  of  Norway. 

§•  10.  But  from  hence  was  he  called  with  his  wearied 
and  broken  forces  to  a  more  fatal  business  in  the  south. 
For  now  William  duke  of  Normandy,  pretending  a  right 
to  the  crown  of  England,  both  by  the  testament  of  the  late 
king  Edward,  and  also  by  parentage,  upon  the  advantage 
of  the  time,  and  the  disfumishment  of  those  parts,  landed 
at  Hastings,  near  to  which  place  was  fought  that  bloody 
battle,  wherein  Harold,  valiantly  fighting  amidst  his  enemies, 
ended  his  life  and  reign,  which  was  scarce  of  one  year ;  and 
the  English,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  the 
flower  of  the  kingdom,  became  the  miserable  prey  of  the 
Normans. 

§.  11.  But  how  so  great  a  state  as  this  could  be  with 
one  blow  subdued  by  so  small  a  province  in  such  sort,  as  it 
could  never  after  come  to  make  any  general  head  against 
the  conqueror,  may  seem  strange  and  considerable ;  but  the 
circumstances,  with  the  disposition  of  that  time,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  writers  that  lived  near  it,  may  somewhat, 
though  not  altogether,  fortify  us  in  that  point.  For  they 
say,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  were  (by  their  being  secure 
from  their  foreign  enemies  the  Danes,  and  their  long  peace^ 
which  had  held  in  a  manner  from  the  death  of  Edmond 
Ironside  the  space  of  fifty  years)  grown  neglective  of  arms, 
and  generaUy  debauched  with  luxury  and  idleness;  the 
clergy  licentious,  and  only  literatura  tumtilitiaria  contenti, 
schciiBy  non  vitce  discebant^  saith  Malmesbury ;  the  nobility 
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given  to  gluttony,  venery,  and  oppresaon;  the  common 
sort  to  drunkenness  and  all  disorder.  And  they  say,  that  m 
the  last  action  of  Harold  at  Stamford,  the  bravest  men 
perished;  and  himself  growing  insolent  after  the  victory, 
retuning  the  spoils  without  distribution  to  the  soldiers, 
made  them  discontent  and  unruly ;  or  peradventure  being 
not  inured  to  be  commanded  by  martial  discipline,  thej 
were  of  themselves  unmanageable ;  and  that  coming  to  the 
battle  of  Hastings  with  many  mercenary  men,  and  a  discon- 
tented army,  there  was  not  that  valour  and  resolution 
shewed  as  was  meet  in  so  important  an  occasion.  Beades, 
the  Normans  had  a  peculiar  militia,  or  fight  with  bows  and 
arrows,  wherein  they  were  excellently  practised;  and  the 
Enghsh,  unacquainted  with  that  weapon,  were  altogether 
unprovided  for  the  defence.  And  thus  they  excuse  the 
shame  of  our  nation. 
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§.  12.  X5Y  these  advantages  William,  the  base  son  of 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy ,  having  gotten  the  victory  in 
the  battle  near  Hastings,  marched  without  any  opposition 
towards  London ;  where  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
brothers  of  eminent  dignity  and  respect  in  the  kingdom, 
laboured  with  all  their  power  in  soliciting  the  people  for  the 
conservation  of  the  state,  and  to  have  established  Edgar 
Etheling,  next  of  the  royal  issue,  in  the  sovereignty ;  where- 
unto  the  rest  of  the  nobility  had  likemse  consented,  had 
they  not  seen  the  bishops  averse  or  wavering.  And  all 
men  generally  transported  with  fear,  or  corrupted  with  new 
hopes,  running  from  themselves  and  their  endangered  coun- 
try, and  striving  who  should  be  first  to  entertain  the  present 
fortime,  sought  to  preoccupate  each  other.  For  straight 
upon  his  approach  to  London,  the  gates  was  set  all  open ; 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stigand,  with  other  bishops, 
the  nobility,  magistrates,  and  people,  all  rendered  them- 
sdves  and  their  obedience  unto  him ;  and  he,  returning 
plau»ble  promises  of  his  future  government,  was  within  a 
short  time  after  crowned  at  Westminster,  by  Aldred  arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  for  that  Stigand  was  not  held  canonically 
invested  in  that  see,  and  yet  was  thought  to  have  been  a 
principal  adherent  to  this  enterprise. 

§•  18.  Here,  (according  to  the  accustomed  form,)  in  his  co- 
ronation, the  bishops  and  barons  of  the  realm  took  their  oath 
to  be  his  true  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  he  reciprocally  being 
required  thereunto  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  made  his 
personal  oath  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  to  defend  the 
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holy  diurcfa  <^  God  and  the  redan  of  the  same ;  to  govera 
the  universal  pec^le  subject  unto  him  justly ;  with  care  to 
establish  equal  laws  for  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  up- 
right judgment  to  be  used  amongst  them:  and  taking 
hostages  for  his  more  securi^,  and  order  for  the  defence 
and  government  <^  his  kingdom. 

§.  14.  At  the  opemng  of  the  spring  then  next  fcdioiriiig 
he  returns  into  Normandy ;  so  to  settle  his  affairs  there,  m 
they  might  not  distract  him  from  his  business  in  Kngland, 
which  required  his  whole  powers.  And  to  leave  all  sure 
behind  him,  he  coounitted  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  in  Us 
absence  to  Odo  bishc^  <^  Bayeux,  his  half-lnt>tber  by  the 
mother^s  side,  and  to  his  cousin  Fitz-Osbom,  whom  he  had 
made  earl  of  Hereford :  taking  with  him  the  diiefest  meo, 
natives  of  the  state,  who  were  likeliest  to  be  heads  to  a  le- 
v<dt ;  as  the  archbishop  Stigand,  latdy  discontented,  Edgir 
AtheUng,  a  Utular,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  with  many  odier 
bishops  and  noblemen.  In  his  absence,  which  was  all  thst 
whole  summer,  nothing  was  here  attempted  against  him, 
but  only  that  Edric,  sumamed  the  Forrester,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  called  in  the  kings  of  the  Welsh  to  his  aid, 
and  foraged  only  the  remote  borders  of  that  country.  The 
rest  of  the  kingdom  stood  quiet,  expecting  what  would  be- 
come of  that  new  world,  wherein  as  yet  they  found  do 
great  alteration ;  their  laws  and  liberties  remaining  still  the 
same,  they  did  and  might  hope  by  this  accessicm  of  a  new 
province  the  state  of  England  would  be  enlarged  in  domin- 
ion abroad,  and  not  impaired  in  profit  at  home,  by  reason 
the  nation  was  but  smaU,  and  being  a  plentiful  and  not 
overpeopled  country,  they  were  not  likely  to  impester 
them. 

§.  15.  The  king  now  grown  to  this  power,  soon  settled 
his  estate  in  Normandy,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  always 
found  turbulent  within  and  overhardly  neighboured  abroad, 
and  secured  him  of  that  side  of  the  world  ;  wherein  he  was 
much  advantaged  by  the  time.  For  Philip  the  First,  then 
king  of  France,  was  a  child ;  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  suffered  the  Normans,  being  so  stubborn  and  little 
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affectioiiate  to  that  crown,  to  have  grown  to  such  greatness; 
and  besides,  was  under  the  curature  of  Baudovin  earl  <^ 
Flanders,  (his  uncle  by  the  mother,)  whose  daughter  king 
William  of  England  had  to  wife;  which  alliance  indeed 
gave  him  the  greatest  means  to  his  conquest.  Besides,  he 
bad  made  the  pope  most  sure  unto  him,  by  promising  if  he 
subdued  this  kingdom  to  hold  it  of  the  church ;  for  which 
Alexander  upon  his  enterprise  sent  him  a  banner,  and  a 
hair  of  St.  Peter.  He  held  strict  amity  also  with  the 
princes  of  France,  that  bordered  upon  him,  and  might  in- 
terrupt his  affairs;  as  with  the  earls  of  Anjou,  Foictou, 
Main,  Ponthieu,  Bologne,  and  others;  to  every  one  of 
whom  he  had  promised  lands  in  England,  upon  their  aids 
lent  him.  And  to  keep  fair  with  the  state  of  France  in  ge- 
neral, he  engaged  himself  to  their  king  to  hold  this  kingdom 
from  him,  and  to  do  him  homage  for  the  same ;  by  which 
means  he  so  strongly  underset  himself,  as  made  his  fortune 
such  as  it  was. 

§.  16.  And  now  having  disposed  his  affairs  in  Normandy, 
he  returns  towards  winter  into  England ;  where  he  was  to 
satisfy  three  sorts  of  men  :  first,  the  especial  adventurers 
in  the  action :  secondly,  those  of  his  own  people,  whose 
merits  or  nearness  deserved  recompense ;  whereof  the  num- 
ber being  so  great,  many  must  have  their  expectations  fed, 
though  not  satisfied  :  thirdly,  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
by  whom  he  must  now  subsist.  For  being  not  able  with 
his  own  nation  so  to  people  the  same  as  to  defend  it,  if  he 
should  proceed  to  a  general  extirpation  of  the  natural  inha* 
bitants,  he  was  likewise  to  give  the^i  satisfaction :  wherein 
he  had  more  to  do  than  in  his  battle  at  Hastings ;  seeing  all 
remunerations,  with  discharge  of  monies,  must  be  nused  out 
of  the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  (which  could  not  be  pleasing 
to  the  state  in  general.)  And  all  preferments  and  dignities 
conferred  on  his,  must  be  either  by  vacancies,  or  displacing 
others ;  which  needs  must  breed  very  feeling  grievances  in 
particular.  And  yet  we  find  no  great  men  thrust  out  of 
their  rooms,  but  such  as  put  themselves  out  by  their  revolt- 
ing after  his  establishment  in  the  crown. 
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§.  17.  In  the  seoond  year  of  his  reign  no  exaction  was 
made  to  raise  treasure  for  these  satisfiictions ;  so  that  it 
seems  he  contented  himself  and  his  for  the  time,  <Mily 
with  what  he  found  here  ready ;  and  with  filling  up  their 
places  who  were  slain  in  these  two  last  battles,  or  fled  (is 
many  were)  out  of  the  kingdom  with  the  sons  of  Harold. 
But  the  English  nobility,  incompatible  <^  these  new  concur- 
rents, found  notwithstanding  a  diqiroportion  oi  grace,  and 
a  darkening  of  their  dignities,  by  the  interposition  ct  so 
many  as  must  needs  lessen  their  light.  And  doubting 
daily  to  be  more  impaired  in  honour  and  estate,  all  the 
diiefest  of  them  oonqiired  and  fled;  some  into  Scotland, 
some  into  Denmark,  to  try  if  by  aid  from  abroad  thejr 
might  recoTer  themselTes  and  their  greatness  again  at 
home. 

§.  18.  Amongst  these  the  diiefest  was  Edgar  AtheHng, 
(entitled  England^s  dariing,  which  shewed  the  pe<q)le^s  seal 
to  his  blood,)  and  with  him  (besides  his  mother  Agadia, 
and  hb  two  asters,  Christine  and  Margaret)  fled  the  esris 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  Marleswin,  Hereward,  Grospatric,  and 
Siward,  and  shortly  after  Stigand  and  Aldred,  the  two 
archbishops,  with  many  other  noblemen,  and  dirers  of  the 
clergy.  Those  that  fled  into  Scotland  were  all  hospitably 
received  of  king  Malcolm,  whom  it  concerned  to  look  to 
his  own,  his  neighbour's  house  being  thus  on  fire,  and  to 
succour  a  party  agidnst  so  dangerous  an  incomer:  whid 
made  him  not  only  to  entertain  them,  but  to  enter  league 
with  them  for  the  public  safety.  And  to  combine  himadf 
the  more  firmly,  he  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar, 
by  whom  the  blood  of  our  ancient  Saxon  kings  was  con- 
joined with  the  Norman  in  Henry  the  Second,  and  so  be- 
came English  again. 

§.  19-  These  noblemen,  with  the  aid  of  the  Scots  and 
Danes,  in  the  third  year  of  this  king^^s  reign,  raised  grest 
commodons  in  the  north  beyond  Humber,  and  wrought 
very  valiantly  themselves  to  recover  their  lost  country.  Birt 
now  it  being  too  late,  and  the  occasion  not  taken  before  the 
settling  of  the  government  whilst  it  was  new  and  brands 
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ling,  they  prevailed  nothing,  but  gave  advantage  to  the 
conqueror  to  make  himself  more  than  he  was ;  for  all  con- 
spiracies of  subjects,  that  succeed  not,  advance  the  so- 
vereignty :  and  nothing  gave  root  to  the  Normans  planting 
here  more  than  the  petty  revolts  made  by  scattered  troops 
in  several  parts,  begun  without  order,  and  weakly  seconded 
without  resolution  ;  whereas  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
general  recovery  but  by  the  general  rising  of  the  people, 
which  seldom  we  see  to  happen.  And  for  this  the  new 
king  had  taken  good  order ;  first,  by  disarming  them,  then 
by  forbidding  them  assemblies  and  all  secret  intercourse, 
upon  heavy  penalties ;  that  every  man  at  the  closing  of  the 
day,  by  the  warning  of  a  bell,  should  cover  his  fire  and  go 
to  bed ;  by  making  them  to  be  bound  pledges  one  for  an- 
other to  answer  for  their  obedience  and  loyalty ;  by  building 
divers  fortresses  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  awe  the 
country  and  to  hold  them  in;  with  many  such  like  pro- 
visions. 

§.  SO.  So  that  these  lords^  though  they  did,  as  they 
might,  hold  him  doing  in  the  north,  and  embroil  themselves 
in  an  unsuccessful  business,  yet  he  having  all  the  south  set- 
tled under  his  power,  with  well-practised  and  prepared 
forces,  could  not  but  needs  tire  and  consume  them  in  the 
end;  and  in  the  mean  time  invest  the  Normans  in  their 
rooms  and  possessions  forfeited  by  this  attempt :  as  the  earl- 
dom and  all  the  lands  which  Edwin  held  in  Yorkshire  were 
given  to  Alanus  earl  of  Brittain,  his  nephew ;  the  archbi- 
shofmc  of  Canterbury  conferred  on  Lanfranc,  an  Italian ; 
that  of  York  on  Thomas,  his  chaplain,  a  Norman ;  and  all 
the  rest,  both  of  the  clergy  and  others,  which  fled  and  were 
out,  had  likewise  their  places  supplied  by  Normans. 

§.21.  And  now  the  king  having  appeased  the  commotion 
in  the  west,  where  the  sons  of  Harold  had  landed  with  forces 
out  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  also  repressed  the  rebellion 
of  Oxford,  he  takes  his  journey  in  person  northward  with 
all  expedition ;  lest  the  enemy  there  should  grow  too  great 
in  heart  and  opinion  by  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  with 
seven  hundred  Normans  at  Durham,  and  the  great  slaughter 
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of  his  people  made  at  York.  Where  at  his  first  oomiiig  he 
so  wrought,  as  he  oorrupted  the  generak  oi  the  Danes  with 
money,  and  sent  them  wdl  contented  away ;  and  then  set 
upon  the  army  of  the  earls,  weakened  both  in  strength  and 
hope  by  this  departure  of  their  confederates,  and  put  them 
to  flight :  which  done,  he  utterly  wasted  and  laid  clesolate 
all  that  goodly  country  between  York  and  Durham,  the 
space  of  axty  miles,  that  it  might  be  no  more  a  succour  to 
the  revolter.  And  the  like  course  he  used  on  all  the  coasts, 
where  any  certain  landings  were  known,  thereby  to  prevent 
inva»ons,  and  so  returned  to  London ;  where  he  sozed  into 
his  hands  all  the  plate^  jewels,  and  treasure  within  all  the 
monasteries  of  England ;  pretoiding  that  the  rebds  and 
their  assisters  had  conveyed  their  riches  into  these  nefigious 
houses,  as  into  places  privileged  and  free  from  seizure,  to 
defraud  him  of  it 

§.  22.  Most  of  the  lords,  after  this  great  defeat  in  the 
north,  came  in  upon  public  faith  given  them,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  Barkamstead,  by  the  abbot  Frederick.  Where 
some  write  that  the  king  again  took  a  personal  oath  befoce 
the  archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  the  lords,  to  observe  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  realm  established  by  his  noble  predeoesson, 
the  kings  of  England,  and  especiaUy  those  of  St.  Edward: 
and  all  the  lords,  upon  their  oath  and  submission,  were  then 
reconciled  unto  him,  4md  thereupon  held  thaoaselves  quiet 
for  a  time.  But  whether  it  were  that  they  found  not  their 
entertainment  such  as  they  expected,  or  that  they  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  new  hopes  from  abroad ;  or  that  Ed- 
gar, who  was  still  in  Scotland,  had  solicited  them  upon  pnv 
mise  of  fresh  succours  to  aid  him ;  or  howsoever  it  ws, 
many  of  them  again  conspired,  contrary  to  their  oatha^  and 
went  out.  The  earl  Edwin  making  towards  Scotland,  wis 
murdered  by  his  own  people  by  the  way.  The  eails  Mo^ 
car  and  Hereward  betook  them  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  memng 
to  make  good  that  place  for  that  winter ;  whither  also  came 
the  earl  Siward  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  out  of  Soodand. 
But  the  king,  who  was  no  timegiver  to  growing  dangers,  be- 
set all  the  isle  with  flat  boats  on  the  east,  and  made  a  bric^ 
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of  a  mile  long  on  the  west,  and  safely  brought  in  his  people 
upon  the  enemy ;  who,  seeing  themselves  surprised,  yielded 
them  all  to  the  king''s  mercy,  except  Hereward,  (a  man  of 
great  valour  and  courage,)  who  with  his  soldiers  made  a 
retreat  through  the  fens,  and  escaped  into  Scotland.  The 
rest  were  sent  to  divers  prisons,  where  they  died,  or  re- 
mained during  the  king''s  life. 

§.  9S.  We  find  that  those  lords  who  remained  loyal  upon 
their  last  submission  were  all  employed  and  well  graced  by 
the  king :  as  Edric  the  Forrester,  that  was  the  first  revolter 
in  his  reign,  was  held  in  especial  favour  and  trust  near 
about  him ;  Gospatric  was  made  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  sent  against  Malcolm,  who  in  this  time  takes  advantage 
to  subdue  the  countries  of  Tisdal,  Cleveland,  and  Cumber- 
land. Waltheof,  the  son  of  the  earl  Siward,  he  so  highly 
esteemed,  as  he  married  him  to  his  niece  Judith ;  though 
he  were  a  principal  actor  in  this  last  commotion,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  York  against  him,  and  is  said  to  have 
stricken  off  the  heads  of  divers  Normans  one  by  one  as  they 
entered  upon  a  breach,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  men : 
by  which  valour  of  his  he  ransomed  the  offence  he  had 
made,  and  grew  to  that  great  grace  with  the  king;  who 
therein  shewed  a  noble  and  magnanimous  nature  to  honour 
virtue  even  in  his  enemies. 

§.  24.  And  now  there  rested  nothing  for  the  general 
quieting  of  the  kingdom  but  only  the  suppression  of  Mal- 
colm king  of  Scots,  the  greatest  kindle-fire  of  all  these  con- 
spiracies in  the  north  parts,  and  the  only  refuge  for  all  that 
were  discontented  and  mutinous  in  this  state.  Against  him 
the  king  led  such  mighty  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as 
Malcolm,  rather  than  to  adventure  battle,  was  content  to 
make  his  peace ;  and  not  only  to  give  up  hostages  for  se- 
curing the  same,  but  also  to  do  him  homage  for  the  king. 
dom  of  Scotland.  And  so  all  his  home-wars  were  ended, 
r^^i  anno  6 :  saving  only  in  anno  15,  he  levied  a  puis- 
aant  army,  and  subdued  Wales ;  which  business  held  him 
not  long.     For  the  rest  of  his  government  here  he  had  no 
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more  to  do  here  with  the  sword,  though  he  bad  it  always 
abroad  during  his  whole  reign. 

§.  25.  Now  for  the  doubt  he  might  have  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  who  by  power  or  love  were  aptest  to 
disturb  his  government,  it  was  in  this  sort  taken  away. 
First,  by  the  submission  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who,  anno  7, 
was  restored  into  grace,  and  had  a  fair  maintenance,  whidi 
held  him  ever  after  quiet :  then  by  those  whom  the  prisons 
kept  from  attempting  any  more :  and,  lastly,  by  the  reveal- 
ing of  a  new  conspiracy,  contrived  at  a  marriage  between 
Ralph  de  Waher^,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  SufPolk,  and  his 
new  kinswoman,  the  sister  of  Roger,  the  young  esA  of  He- 
reford :  at  which  solemnization  in  their  banqueting  and  jol- 
lity, the  two  earls  Normans,  with  Waltheof  and  divers  Ihig- 
lish,  plotted  to  call  in  the  Danes  again,  and  to  make  away 
the  king :  upon  which  discovery  they  were  all  apprdended, 
(except  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  fled  the  land,)  and  died 
some  in  prison  and  some  on  the  scafibld. 

§.  ^.  The  Danes  being  on  the  coasts  with  two  hundred 
sail,  hearing  how  their  confederates  had  sped,  and  the  great 
preparations  the  king  had  made,  after  some  spoils  taken  on 
the  coast  of  England  and  Flanders,  returned  home,  and 
never  after  infested  this  kingdom.     Though  in  anno  5M)  of 
this  king  there  was  a  great  rumour  of  their  {reatk  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  invasion ;  which  made  him  entertain  a  great 
number  of  Frenchmen,  besides  Normans,  which  be  brougbt 
into  England  about  harvest,  and  held  the  most  part  of  them 
all  the  winter,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  kingdom.     But  it 
came  to  nothing ;  for  the  wind  held  so  long  against  the 
Danish  navy,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  sail,  as  it 
overthrew  their  intended  action,  and  freed  both  the  king 
and  his  successors  from  future  fears  that  way  for  eter 
after. 

§•  27.  The  foreign  wars  he  had  were  all  about  hb  domin- 
ions in  France,  and  raised  by  his  own  son  Robert,  whom 

*  Roger  Fitz  Osboro,  the  sou  of  William,  coiian  and  especial  couBceOor 
to  the  king. 
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he  hfld  left  his  lieutenan^governor  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandj  and  the  county  of  Maine.  Where,  by  his  father^s 
absence,  tasting  the  glory  of  command,  he  grew  to  assume 
into  his  own  power  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  province; 
carened  the  barons  there  to  do  him  homage,  as  duke,  not  as 
fieutenant ;  and  put  himself  wholly  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  o{  France ;  who  was  not  a  Uttle  pleased  to  appre- 
hend so  good  an  occasion  to  foster  a  divinon  in  the  house 
of  so  great  and  near  a  neighbour,  who  was  now  grown 
fearfdl  and  dangerous  to  all  the  princes  about  him;  and 
tfierefore  spared  foi^^no  cost  to  set  forward  this  work.  The 
king,  understanding  the  fire  thus  kindled  in  his  own  house, 
whilst  he  laboured  to  quench  that  himself  had  made  in 
ethers,  hastes  with  his  forces  into  Normandy,  to  have  sur- 
prised his  son ;  who,  advertised  of  his  coming,  furnished 
with  two  thousand  men  at  arms  by  the  king  c^  France,  pot 
himself  in  ambush  where  his  father  should  pass,  and  set 
npoD  him  so  fiercely  as  he  defeated  most  of  his  people,  and 
in  the  press  happened  to  encounter  with  himself;  whom  he 
tmhorsed,  and  wounded  in  the  arms  with  his  lance.  But 
petoeiving  by  his  voice  it  was  his  father,  he  hasted  to  lift 
faiai  up  again  to  his  horse,  craving  most  humble  pardon  for 
Ida  offence,  which  the  king,  seeing  in  what  case  he  was, 
eMly  granted,  and  received  him  into  grace,  with  whom, 
and  with  his  son  WilKam,  (who  was  likewise  hurt  in  the 
skirauriY,)  he  retired  to  Roan ;  and  after  being  there  cured 
of  his  hurt,  returned  again  into  England. 

§.  28.  Where  he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  heard 
Am  lus  son  was  again  revolted,  treated  the  Normans  ill,  and 
fCBoonoed  his  father^s  sovereignty  over  that  province ;  which 
ecvsed  his  little  stay  in  England  for  that  time,  but  only  to 
]^repare  for  his  return  hito  Normandy.  Whither  pasBing, 
he  was  by  tempest  driven  on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and^there 
ii  said  to  have  foaght  in  battle  against  the  Saracens.  Af- 
terwards, arriving  at  Bourdeaux,  his  son  Robert  came  and 
saliRiitted  himself  the  second  time ;  whom  now  he  took  with 
him  into  England,  to  frame  him  to  a  better  obedience,  by 
employing  him  here  for  a  season ;  and  then  sent  him-  back 
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again  with  his  youngest  son  Harry  (whom  he  more  trusted) 
into  Normandy ;  where  he  held  himself  quiet  a  while,  and 
gave  his  father  some  small  breathing-time  to  dispose  of  the 
affairs  of  this  kingdom. 

§.  29.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  new  occasions  of  greater 
troubles  grew  up,  which  took  by  this  means.  The  two 
princes,  Robert  and  Henry,  went  to  visit  and  salute  the  kii^ 
of  France  at  Conflans ;  where  being  feasted  certain  days 
upon  an  after-dinner,  Henry  won  so  much  at  chess  of 
Louis;  the  king^s  eldest  son,  that  he  grew  so  far  into  chokr, 
as  he  called  him  the  son  of  a  bastard,  and  threw  the  chess 
in  his  face.  Henry  takes  up  the  chessboard,  and  stnuk 
Louis  with  that  force  as  he  drew  blood,  and  had  killed 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  brother  Robert,  who  came  in  in 
the  mean  time,  and  interposed  himself;  whereupon  tbej 
suddenly  took  horse,  and  with  much  ado  saved  themselvei 
at  Pontoise  from  the  king'^s  people  that  pursued  them. 

§.  30.  This  quarrel,  arising  upon  the  intermeeting  of  these 
princes,  (which  is  a  thing  that  seldom  breeds  good  blood 
amongst  them,)  rein  kindled  a  heat  of  more  rancour  in  the 
fathers,  and  set  a  mighty  fire  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  made  the  first  war  the  English  and  French  had  U>- 
gether,  whereupon  followed  many  others.     For  presently 
the  king  of  France  complots  again  with  Robert,  enters  into 
Normandy,  and  takes  the  city  of  Vernon.     The  kin^  of 
England  invades  France,  subdues  the  country  on  Xaintoign 
and  Poitou,  and  returns  to  Roan ;  where  the  third  time  ik 
flk>n  Robert  is   reconciled  unto   him,  which  much  disap- 
pointeth  and  vexeth  the    king  of  France :    who  hereupoB 
summons  the  king  of  England  to  come  and  do  him  homage 
for  the  kingdom  of  England :  which  he  refused  to  do ;  saj- 
ing,  that  he  held  it  of  none  but  of  God  and  his  sword :  but 
yet,  offering  to  do  him  homage  for  the  duchy  of  NormandTt 
it  would  not  satisfy  the  king  of  France,  who  was  wiilin^  to 
make  any  occasion  the  motive  to  set  upon  him :  and  Bguik 
he  invaded  his  territories,  but  with  more  loss  than  profit. 
In  the  end  they  conclude  a  little  unperfect  peace  together, 
which  held  no  longer  than  king  William  had  recovered  • 
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sickness,  whereinto,  by  reason  of  his  years,  travel,  and  fatness, 
he  was  lately  fallen.  At  which  time  the  king  of  France,  (then 
young  and  lusty,)  jesting  at  his  great  belly,  whereof  he  said 
he  lay  in  at  Roan,  so  irritated  him,  as,  being  recovered,  he 
gathered  all  his  forces,  entered  into  France  in  the  chiefest 
time  of  their  fruits,  and  came  even  before  Paris,  spoiling 
and  burning  all  in  his  way :  where  with  heat  and  toil  he 
fell  into  a  relapse,  returned  to  Roan,  and  there  made  an 
end  of  his  wars  and  life,  after  he  had  held  this  kingdom  ^ 
twenty  years  and  ten  months. 

§.  81.  Now  concerning  his  government  in  peace,  and  the 
course  he  held  in  establishing  the  kingdom  thus  gotten ; 
first  he  examines  the  English  laws,  which  were  then  com- 
posed of  Merchenlage,  Danelage,  and  Westsaxlage :  where- 
of some  he  abrogated,  and  some  allowed,  adding  other  of 
Normandy;  especially  such  as  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  which  most  imported  him  to  look  unto :  and  these 
laws  thus  reformed,  he  caused  to  be  all  translated  and  writ- 
ten into  the  Norman  tongue ;  hereby  to  draw  the  people  of 
the  kingdom  to  learn  that  language  for  their  own  need,  that 
the  two  nations  might  the  better  grow  together  and  become 
one ;  seeing  a  difference  of  speech  would  continue  a  differ- 
ence of  affections.  Wherein  he  attained  not  his  desire ;  nor 
ever  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  conqueror  so  to  do  without 
the  universal  extirpation  of  the  landbred  people :  who  being 
so  far  in  number  (as  they  were)  above  the  invaders,  both  carry 
the  main  of  the  language,  and  also  in  few  years  make  theni 
to  become  theirs  that  subdued  them.  But  yet  upon  these 
laws,  thus  established  by  so  prudent  a  prince,  this  free  and 
fierce  nation  was  so  well  held  in  peace  and  obedience,  as  his 
successors,  with  some  abatement  of  rigour  and  prerogative, 
have  ever  since  continued  a  most  glorious  sovereignty  over 
the  same. 

§.  82.  And  for  that  he  would  be  well  and  certainly  sup- 
plied with  treasure,  which  his  great  wars  and  entertainments 
required,  he  took  a  most  provident  course  for  reforming  the 
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fiaquCj  or  exchequer,  and  the  ordering^  and  nifliiig  of  Us 
rerenues ;  endeavouring  to  make  and  know  the  utmoit  of 
his  estate.  And  therefcM^e  he  employed  a  moat  diacnet 
choice  of  men  to  survey  the  whcde  kingdom,  and  to  take  the 
particulars  of  his  own  and  every  man''8  ability;  the  quaatitf 
and  nature  of  lands  and  possestdonsy  with  the  deacripdon^ 
bounds,  and  divisbns  of  shires  and  hundreds  within  the 
same.  And  this  was  drawn  into  c»e  book,  and  favon^ 
into  his  €Brar%wnij  the  exchequer,  (so  called  of  the  tabl^ 
whereat  the  officers  sat,  before  tormed  the  telrr,)  and  the 
same  entitled  Doomsday  Book,  hber  JudieiariuSj  (snth 
Gervaaus,)  the  judgment  book^  that  was  to  decide  all  doobts 
concerning  these  particulars. 

§.  38.  All  the  forests  and  chases  throughout  the  kkigdon 
he  took  into  his  proper  possesmon,  and  exempted  tbem 
from  being  under  any  other  law  than  his  own  pleaame,  to 
serve  as  penetralia  regnumy  the  withdrawing  dtamlMrs  cf 
kings,  to  recreate  them  after  their  serious  laboun  in  die 
state ;  where  none  might  presume  to  have  tp  do,  and  where 
all  punishments  and  pardons  of  delinquents  were  to  be  dis- 
posed by  himself  abs(dutely,  and  the  former  cuatoma  abro- 
gated.    And  to  make  his  command  the  more,  he  increased 
the  number  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  land  ;  and  on  the 
south  coast  dispeopled  the  country  for  above  thirty  miki 
space,  making  of  old  inhabited  possessions  a  new  foiesl; 
inflicting  great  punishments  for  hunting  his  deer,  whenbf 
he  much  advanced  his  revenue ;  which  was  the  gfeatcit  act 
c^  concussion  and  tyranny  he  omimitted  in  his  govemneot 
And  the  same  course  held  almost  every  king  near  the  eos- 
quest.     Far  Henry  the  First  proceeded  with  sudi  vmkaor 
as  to  make  a  law,  that  if  any  man  killed  the  king's  deeria 
his  own  woods  he  should  forfrit  his  woods  to  the  king :  tut 
king  Stephen,  having  need  of  the  people^s  favour,  icpesM 
that  law.    And  in  the  end  this  grievance,  amongst  ochen^ 
after  much  bloodshed  in  the  kingdom,  was  allayed  by  tiie 
charter  of  forests  granted  by  Henry  III.     For  other  poi» 
sesfflons,  he  permitted  those  which  held  them  before  his  ccoi- 
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ingf  to  (xmtinue  them  quietly  in  the  same  manner,  and  took 
none  but  from  such  as  after  his  possession  of  the  crown 
rebelled  against  him,  or  were  slain  in  the  wars. 

§.  84.  He  imposed  no  new  taxations  on  the  state,  and 
used  those  he  found  very  moderately :  as  danegelt^  being  a 
tax  raised  by  the  former  kings  of  two  shillings  upon  every 
hide-land,  to  maintain  the  wars  against  the  Danes;  he  would 
not  have  it  made  an  annual  payment,  but  only  taken  upon 
uif;ent  occasion :  ^  and  it  was  seldom  gathered  in  his  time, 
or  his  successors.  Scutagium^  or  escaagej  which  was  also 
then  an  imposition  of  money  upon  every  knighf  s  fee,  (af- 
terwards only  employed  for  the  service  in  Scotland,)  was 
Dever  levied  but  in  like  occasions  for  stipends  and  donatives 
to  soldiers. 

§•  85.  Only  one  exaction  he  was  forced  to  raise,  to  cure  a 
mischief  which  arose  by  his  means.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  r^gn  the  rancour  of  the  English  towards  the  new* 
oome  Normans  was  such,  as,  finding  them  single  in  woods 
and  remote  places,  they  secretly  murdered  them ;  and  the 
deed-doers,  for  any  the  severest  courses  taken,  could  never  be 
dbsocyvered.  Whereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  the  hundred 
wherein  a  Norman  was  found  slain,  and  the  murderer  not 
taktti,  should  be  condemned  to  pay  the  king  some  thirty- 
nx  pounds,  and  some  twenty-eight  pounds,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  hundred.  And  this  was  done  to  the  end 
the  punishment,  being  generally  inflicted,  it  might  particu- 
larly deter  them,  and  hasten  the  discovery  of  the  malefactor, 
by  whom  so  many  must  otherwise  be  interessed.  This 
mulct,  and  the  seizing  into  his  hands  the  church  treasure  be- 
fiwe  noted,  (though  both  were  done  by  the  especial  com- 
manding warrant  of  necessity,)  were  much  taken  to  heart  in 
the  kingdom,  both  by  the  clergy  and  common  people. 

§•  86.  And  yet  otherwise  was  he  to  both  very  gracious 
and  beneficiaL  For  upon  petition  made  unto  him,  he  re- 
lieved the  egression  of  such  as  were  tenants  at  will  of  their 
lords,  which  were  a  very  great  number,  and  began  after 
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this  manner.  All  those  who  were  discovered  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  any  rebellion,  and  were  pardoned,  only  to  enjoy  die 
benefit  of  life,  having  all  their  livelihood  taken  from  them, 
became  vassals  unto  those  lords  to  whom  the  possesooos 
were  given  of  all  such  lands  as  were  forfeited  by  attainders. 
And  if  by  their  diligent  service  they  could  attain  any  portioo 
of  ground,  they  held  it,  but  only  so  long  as  it  pleased  their 
lords,  without  having  any  estate  for  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren; and  were  oftentimes  miserably  cast  out  upon  the 
sudden,  contrary  to  promise,  upon  any  small  disjdeasure. 
Whereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  whatsoever  they  had  ob- 
tained of  their  lords  by  any  obsequious  service,  or  agreed 
for  upon  any  lawful  pact,  they  should  hold  by  an  invidaUe 
law  during  their  own  lives. 

§.  37.  And  for  the  clergy,  other  than  in  this  one  act,  he 
maintained  all  their  immunities  and  privileges,  and  thej 
grew  very  much  under  him.     But  this  (it  seems)  was  the 
cause  that  made  them  so  much  disfigure  hb  worthiness,  and 
leave  his  memory  in  so  black  colours  to  posterity  as  thej 
did,  in  delineating  his  tyranny,  rigour,  and  oppresaoo; 
when  the  nature  and  necessary  disposition  of  his  affiurs  do 
much  excuse  him  therein,  and  shew  that  he  was  a  {nince  of 
a  most  active  virtue,  whose  abilities  of  nature  were  equal  to 
his  undertakings  of  fortune,  as  preordained  for  so  greats 
work.     And  though  he  might  have  some  advantage  of  the 
time,  wherein  we  often  see  men  prevail  more  by  the  imbe- 
cilities of  others  than  their  own  worth ;  yet  let  those  timei 
be  well  examined,  his  strength  and  eminency  (if  we  take  his 
just  measure)  were  of  an  exceeding  proportion.    Ndtber 
wanted  he  those  encounters  and  concurrences  of  suffident 
able  princes,  his  neighbours,  to  put  him  to  the  trial  thereof; 
having  on  one  side  the  French  to  grapple  withal,  €m  the 
other  the  Dane,  far  mightier  in  people  and  shipping  than 
himself,  strongly  sided  in  the  kingdom,  as  greedy  to  reco- 
ver their  former  footing  here  as  ever,  and  as  well  or  better 
prepared. 

§.  38.  But  this  name  of  conquest  (which  ever  impmts 
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violence  and  misery)  is  of  so  harsh  a  sound,  and  so  odious  in 
nature,  as  a  people  subdued  seldom  ^ves  the  conqueror  his 
due,  though  never  so  worthy  :  and  especially  to  a  stranger, 
whom  only  time  must  naturalize,  and  let  in  by  degrees  into 
their  liking  and  good  opinion :  wherein  also  this  king  was 
greatly  advantaged  by  reason  of  his  twenty  years  govern- 
ment, which  had  much  impaired  the  memory  of  former 
customs  in  the  younger  sort,  and  well  inured  the  elder  to 
the  present  usances  and  form  of  state:  whereby  the  rule 
was  made  more  easy  to  his  sons,  who  though  they  were  far 
inferior  to  him  in  worth,  were  a  little  better  beloved  than 
he ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  they  were  content  somewhat  to 
unwrest  the  sovereignty  from  the  height  whereunto  he  had 
strained  it ;  which  brought  the  state  to  a  better  proportion 
of  harmony. 

§.  89.  Of  those  who  were  the  especial  men  of  employ- 
ment in  his  reign,  time  has  shut  us  out  from  the  knowledge 
of  many ;  it  being  in  the  fortune  of  kings  to  have  the  names 
and  memory  of  their  counsellors  (like  rivers  in  the  ocean) 
buried  in  their  glory.  Yet  these  we  find  principally  men- 
tioned in  stories.  First,  William  Fitz-Osbome  earl  of  He- 
reford, the  especial  mover  and  counsellor  of  this  voyage  of 
England,  reported  also  to  have  furnished  forty  ships  at  his 
own  charge  for  the  enterprise.  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  earl  of  Kent,  sometime  his  viceroy  in  England,  and 
seems  also  to  have  managed  the  finances ;  but  of  such  ex- 
cessive avarice,  that  he  gathered  so  much  treasure,  as  he 
went  about  to  buy  the  papacy ;  and  attempting  to  go  to 
Rome  about  the  same,  the  king  stayed  him  at  home  in  a 
fair  prison;  and  excused  the  matter  (upon  exclamation  made) 
in  this  sort,  that  he  only  imprisoned  the  earl  of  Kent,  not 
the  bishop  of  Bayeux.  Beside  he  had  Lanfranc,  a  man  of 
universal  learning,  and  an  excellent  lawyer,  born  in  Lom- 
bardy,  who  peradventure  might  introduce  something  of  the 
constitutions  of  that  province,  to  the  making  up  our  laws, 
which  in  many  things  seem  to  participate  with  theirs.  And 
no  doubt  he  had  many  others  else :  for  being  of  a  strong 
constitution  of  judgment,  he  could  not  but  be  strongly  fur- 
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Difihed  in  that  kind,  seeing  ever  weak  princes  have  weik 
ades ;  and  our  most  renowned  kings  have  been  best  under* 
set  with  counsel,  and  happily  served  with  the  ablest  oflbxfi. 

§.  40.  He  had  a  fair  issue  by  Maud  his  wife»  four  aoni 
and  five  daughters.  To  Robert  his  eldest  son  he  left  the 
duchy  of  Normandy ;  to  William  the  kingdom  of  England; 
and  to  Henry  his  treasure,  with  an  annual  pension  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  him  by  his  two  brotheni 
Richard,  that  was  his  second  son,  died  in  lus  youth,  of  a 
surfttt  taken  by  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and  heguk  the 
fatal  misfortune  that  followed  of  that  place  by  the  death  of 
king  William  the  Second,  there  slain  with  an  arrow;  and  of 
Richard,  the  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  that  broke 
his  neck.  His  eldest  daughter  Cidlia  became  a  nun.  Con- 
stance married  to  the  earl  of  Brittain ;  Adela  to  Stqihca 
earl  of  Blois,  who  Ukewise  became  a  nun  in  her  age :  such 
was  their  great  devotion,  and  so  much  were  these  solitnj 
retirements  afiected  in  those  times  by  the  greatest  ladieik 
Another  was  affianced  to  Alfonsus  king  of  Galicia,  who^ 
with  the  other  aster  promised  to  Harold,  died  before 
marriage. 

§.  41.  As  to  what  he  was  in  the  circle  of  himself,  in  hii 
own  continent,  we  find  him  of  an  even  or  middle  statme, 
comely  personage,  of  good  presence,  riding,  ^tting,  or  stand- 
ing, till  his  corpulency,  gathering  upon  him  in  his  latter  age, 
made  him  somewhat  unwieldy ;  of  so  strong  a  constitution, 
that  he  was  never  sickly  till  a  few  months  before  his  death: 
his  strength  such,  as  few  men  could  draw  his  bow;  and  being 
about  fifty-one  of  his  age  when  he  subdued  this  kingdom, 
it  seems  by  hb  continual  actions  he  felt  not  the  weight  of 
years  upon  him  till  his  last  year. 

§.  42.  His  mind  was  no  less  excellently  composed,  and 
we  see  it  the  fairest  drawn  in  his  actions ;  wherdn  his  mercy 
and  clemency  (the  brightest  stars  in  the  sphere  of  majesty) 
appeared  (next  to  his  great  devotion)  above  all  his  other 
virtues,  by  the  often  pardoning  and  reoriving  into  grace 
those  who  had  forfeited  their  loyalty  and  most  danger- 
ously rebelled  against  him ;  seeming  to  hold  submission  ssr 
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tisfactory  for  the  greatest  offence,  and  that  he  sought  to 
extinguish  men^s  enterprises,  but  not  themselves.  For  we 
find  but  one  great  nobleman  executed  in  all  his  reign,  and 
that  was  the  earl  Waltheof,  who  had  twice  falsified  his  faith 
before :  and  those  whom  he  had  held  prisoners  in  Normandy, 
as  tlie  earls  Morcar  and  Siward,  with  Wolfnothus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Harold,  and  divers  others,  upon  compassion  of  their 
endurance,  he  released  a  little  before  his  death. 

§.  43.  Besides^  he  was  as  far  from  suspicion  as  from  cow- 
ardice, and  of  that  confideitce,  (an  especial  note  of  his  mag- 
nanimity,) as  he  gave  Edgar,  his  competitor  in  the  crown,  the 
liberty  of  his  court ;  and  upon  his  suit  sent  him  well  furnished 
to  the  holy  war,  where  he  so  nobly  behaved  himself,  as  he 
attained  to  great  estimation  with  the  emperors  of  Greece  and 
Almain ;  which  might  have  been  held  dangerous  in  respect 
of  bis  alliances  that  way,  being  grandchild  to  Henry  the 
third  emperor.  But  these  may  be  as  well  virtues  of*  the 
time  as  of  men^  and  so  the  age  must  have  part  of  this  com- 
mendation. 


ON  THE 


SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Thai  the  seat  of  government  i4  upheld  by  the  two  gwA 
pillars  thereof^  via.  civil  Justice  and  martial  policy^  wUch 
are  framed  out  of  husbandry y  merchandise^  and  gentry  cf 
this  kingdom, 

JL  HEY  say,  that  the  goodliest  cedars  which  grow  (m  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between  the 
clifts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves  agibst 
the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature  hath  in- 
structed those  kings  of  trees,  so  hath  reason  taught  tbe 
kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts  of  their 
faithful  subjects.  And  as  those  kings  of  trees  have  Iiige 
tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  large  crowns ;  whereof  as  the 
first  would  soon  be  broken  from  their  bodies,  were  they  doC 
underbome  by  many  branches,  so  would  the  other  easilj 
totter,  were  they  not  fastened  on  their  heads  with  the  strong 
chains  of  civil  justice  and  martial  discipline. 

1.  For  the  administration  of  the  first  even  Grod  himself 
hath  given  direction ;  Judges  and  officers  shaU  thou  mah 
which  shall  judge  the  people  with  righteous  judgmenis, 

%  The  second  is  grounded  on  the  first  laws  of  the  world 
and  nature,  that  force  is  to  be  repelled  by  force.  Yes 
Moses,  in  the  twentieth  of  Exodus  and  elsewhere,  hath  de- 
livered us  many  laws  and  policies  of  war.  But  as  we  have 
heard  of  neglect  and  abuse  in  both,  so  have  we  heard  oX.  tbe 
decline  and  ruin  of  many  kingdoms  and  states  long  before 
our  days ;  for  that  policy  hath  never  yet  prevuled  (though 
it  hath  served  for  a  short  season)  where  the  counterfeit  hath 
been  sold  for  the  natural,  and  the  outward  show  and 
formality  for  the  substance.     Of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
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Fourth,  the  writers  of  that  age  witness  that  he  used  but  the 
name  of  justice  and  good  order,  being  more  learned  in  the 
law  than  in  doing  right,  and  that  he  had  by  far  more  know- 
ledge  than  conscience.  Certainly  the  unjust  magistrate  that 
fancieth  to  himself  a  solid  and  untransparable  body  of  gold, 
every  ordinary  wit  can  vitrify  and  make  transparent  pieces, 
and  discern  their  corruptions;  howsoever,  because  not 
daring,  they  cover  their  knowledge  :  but  in  the  meanwhile 
it  is  also  true,  that  constrained  dissimulation,  either  in  the 
proud  heart  or  in  the  oppressed,  either  in  public  estates  or 
in  private  persons,  where  the  fear  of  God  is  not  prevalent, 
doth  in  all  the  leisure  of  her  lurking  but  sharpen  her  teeth^ 
the  voluntary  being  no  less  base  than  the  forced  malicious. 
Thus  it  fared  between  the  barons  of  England  and  thdr 
kingR,  between  the  lords  of  Switzerland  and  their  people, 
between  the  Sicilians  and  the  French,  between  the  dolphin 
and  John  of  Burgoign,  between  Charles  the  Ninth  and  the 
French  protestants,  and  between  Henry  the  Third,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  lords  of  Guise.  Hereof,  in  place  of  more 
particulars,  the  whole  world  may  serve  for  examples. 

It  is  a  difficult  piece  of  geography  to  delineate  and  lay 
out  the  bounds  of  authority,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
ceive the  best  use  of  it,  and  by  which  it  hath  maintained 
itself  in  lasting  happiness ;  it  hath  ever  acquired  more  ho- 
nour by  persuading  than  by  beating ;  for  as  the  bonds  of 
reason  and  love  are  immortal,  so  do  all  other  chains  or 
cords  both  rust  and  rot  noble  parts  of  their  own  royal  and 
politic  bodies. 

But  we  will  forbear  for  a  while  to  stretch  this  first  string 
of  civil  justice;  for  in  respect  of  the  first  sort  of  men,  viz. 
of  those  that  live  by  their  own  labour,  they  have  never  been 
displeased  where  they  have  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  own  travels ;  meum  et  tuum,  mine  and  thine,  is  all 
wherein  they  seek  their  certainty  and  protection.  True  it 
18,  that  they  are  the  fruit  trees  of  the  land,  which  God  in 
Deuteronomy  commanded  to  be  spared ;  they  gather  honey, 
and  hardly  enjoy  the  wax,  and  break  the  ground  with  great 
labour,  giving  the  best  of  their  grain  to  the  easeful  and  idle. 
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For  the  second  sort,  which  are  the  merchants,  as  thoK 
first  feed  the  kingdom,  bo  do  the  sea  eorich  it ;  yea,  their 
trades,  especially  those  which  are  forcible,  are  not  the  leatt 
part  of  our  martial  policy,  as  is  hereafter  proved ;  and,  to 
do  them  right,  they  have  in  all  ages  and  times  awasted  the 
kings  of  this  land,  not  only  with  great  sums  of  money,  bat 
with  great  fleets  of  ships  in  all  their  enterprises  beyond  the 
seas.  The  second  have  seldom  or  never  oHended  their 
princes ;  to  enjoy  their  trades  at  home  upcm  toleraUe  ooii> 
ditions  has  ever  contented  them  for  the  injuries  reocmd 
from  other  nations ;  give  them  but  the  commission  of  r»> 
prisal,  they  will  either  right  themselves,  or  sit  down  with 
their  own  loss  without  complaint. 

8.  The  third  sort,  which  are  the  gentry  of  England; 
these  being  neither  seated  in  the  lowest  grounds,  and  tha»' 
by  subject  to  the  biting  of  every  beast,  noft  in  the  lughert 
mountains,  and  thereby  in  danger  to  be  torn  with  tempetti 
but  the  valleys  between  both,  have  their  parts  in  the  infierior 
justice,  and  spread  over  aU,  are  the  garrisons  of  good  orier 
throughout  the  realm. 


OBSERVATIONS 


CONCERNING 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENCY  AND  OPU- 

LENCY  OF  CITIES. 


J.  HAT  the  oDly  way  to  civilize  and  reform  the  savage  and 
fasrbarous  lives  and  corrupt  manners  of  such  people  is, 

1.  To  be  dealt  withal  by  gentle  and  loving  conversation 
mnong  them ;  toattain  to  the  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  of  the  multitude  of  their  special  discommodities  and  in- 
ccxiveniencies  in  their  manner  of  living. 

2.  The  next  is  to  get  an  admired  reputation  amongst 
litem,  upon  a  solid  and  true  foundation  of  piety,  justice, 
and  wisdom,  conjoined  with  fortitude  and  power. 

8w  The  third  is,  discreetly  to  possess  them  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  their  own  estate.  Thus  Orpheus 
and  Ampbion  were  said  to  draw  after  them  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  &c. 

And  this  must  be  first  wrought  by  a  visible  representation 
of  the  certainty,  truth,  and  sincerity  of  these,  together  with 
the  felicity  of  a  reformed  estate. 

All  which  is  but  to  give  foundaticm,  bottom,  and  firm 
looting  unto  action,  and  to  prepare  them  to  receive  wh<de- 
some  and  good  advice,  for  the  future  profit  and  £dicity  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

For  the  more  commodious  efiecdng  of  this  reformation  in 
a  mde  and  barbarous  people,  they  are  to  be  persuaded  to 
withdraw  and  unite  themselves  into  several  colonies ;  that 
by  it  an  interchangeable  communication  and  commerce  of 
all  things  may  more  commodiously  be  had,  and  that  they 
may  so  live  together  in  civility,  for  the  better  succour  and 
wdUbre  of  one  another :  and  thereby  they  may  more  easily 
be  outructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  governed  under  the 
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magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  king,  or  other  superior 
power,  under  whom  this  reformation  is  sought.  Which 
course  the  Stoic  tells  that  Theseus  took  after  he  had  taken 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  Athenians,  wherebj  he 
united  all  the  people  into  one  city,  that  before  lived  dis- 
persedly  in  many  villages.  The  like  is  put  in  practice  at 
this  day  by  the  Portugals  and  Jesuits,  that  they  may  with 
less  difficulty  and  hinderance  reform  the  rough  behaviour 
and  savage  life  of  the  people  of  Brazil,  who  dwell  scattered 
and  dispersed  in  caves  and  cottages  made  of  boughs  and 
leaves  of  the  palm  trees. 

Alexander  the  Great  built  more  than  seventy  dties:  Se- 
leucus  built  three  cities,  called  Apamea,  to  the  honour  of 
his  wife ;  and  five,  called  Laodicea,  in  memory  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  five,  called  Seleucia,  to  the  honour  of  himsdf. 


Safety  for  defence  of  the  people  and  their  goods  in  aai 

near  the  town. 

IN  the  situation  of  cities  there  is  to  be  required  a  place 
of  safety,  by  some  natural  strength,  commodiousness  for 
navigation,  and  conduct  for  the  attaining  of  plenty  of  ali 
good  things  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man^s  life, 
and  to  draw  trade  and  intercourse  of  other  naticxis ;  as  if 
the  same  be  situate  in  such  sort,  as  many  people  have  need 
to  repair  thither  for  some  natural  commodity  or  other  of  the 
country,  which  by  traffick  and  transportation  of  commodities, 
whereof  they  have  more  plenty  than  will  supply  their  own 
necessity,  or  for  receiving  of  things  whereof  they  hate 
scarcity.  And  much  better  will  it  be  if  the  place  aftrdf 
some  notable  commodity  of  itself,  from  whence  other  na- 
tions may  more  readily,  and  at  better  rate,  attain  the  nme: 
likewise  and  withal  be  so  fertile,  pleasant,  and  healthful  of 
itself,  that  it  may  afibrd  plenty  of  good  things  for  the  de- 
light and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  former  times  great  nations,  kings,  and  potentates,  have 
endured  sharp  conflicts,  and  held  it  high  policy  by  all  meaii 
to  increase  their  cities  with  multitudes  of  inhdbitanta.    And 
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to  this  end  the  Romans  ever  furnished  themselves  with 
strength  and  power  to  make  their  neighbour  people,  of  ne- 
cessity,  willing  to  draw  themselves  to  Rome  to  dwell,  and 
overthrow  their  towns  and  villages  of  mean  strength  down 
to  the  ground. 

So  did  they  for  this  cause  utterly  destroy  many  cities, 
brining  always  the  vanquished  captives  to  Rome,  for  the 
augmentation  of  that  city. 

Bomulus,  after  a  mighty  fight  with  the  Sabines,  conde- 
scended to  peace,  upon  condition  that  Tatius  their  king 
should  come  with  all  their  people  to  dwell  at  Rome :  Tatius 
did  accept,  and  made  choice  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  mouiit 
Quirinalis  for  his  seat  and  palace. 

The  same  course  held  Tamerlane  the  Great,  whereby  he 
enlarged  the  great  Samarcanda,  still  bringing  unto  it  the 
richest  and  wealthiest  citizens  he  had  subdued. 

And  the  Ottomans,  to  make  the  city  Constantinople  rich 
and  great,  brought  to  it  many  thousand  families,  especially 
artificers,  out  of  the  subdued  cities,  as  Mahomet  the  Great 
from  Trebizond,  Selim  the  First  from  Cairo,  and  Solyman 
front  Tauris. 

Authority  and  necessity,  without  the  consideration  of  the 
ocmveniencies  and  commodiousness  of  »tuation  above  men- 
tioned, are  of  small  moment  in  the  foundation  of  a  city ; 
tliereby  only  it  would  be  unlikely  either  to  grow  or  continue 
in  magnificency  or  opulency ;  for  if  profit,  height,  and  de- 
light go  not  companions  therewith,  no  authority  or  necessity 
can  retain  much  people  or  wealth. 

But  if  the  place  whereupon  a  city  is  to  be  founded  be  com- 
modious for  the  aforesaid  conveniencies,  which  help  greatly 
tar  the  felicity  of  this  life,  then,  no  doubt,  the  same  is  likely 
to  draw  mudi  abundance  of  people  and  riches  unto  the  same, 
whereby  it  may,  by  the  help  of  arts  and  industry,  in  time 
become  magnificent  and  glorious. 

Unto  the  good  estate,  greatness,  and  glory  of  a  city,  those 
things  hereafter  mentioned  do  greatly  avail,  and  are  of  much 
importance;  viz. 

Religion,  which  is  of  such  force  and  might  to  amplify 
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dties  and  dominions,  and  of  such  attractive  virtue  to  re- 
plenish the  same  with  people  and  wealth,  and  to  bold  diem 
in  due  obedience,  as  none  can  be  more ;  for  without  adon^ 
tion  of  some  deity  no  commonwealth  can  subsist. 

Witness  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  all  odier 
cities  that  have  been  famous  for  the  profession  of  religioQ 
or  divine  worship.  And  no  marvel^;  for  there  is  not  anjr 
thing  in  this  world  of  more  efficacy  and  force  to  allure  and 
draw  to  it  the  hearts  of  men  than  Grod,  which  is  the  tummwm 
hcnum.  He  is  carefully  desired  and  continually  sought  fir 
of  all  creatures ;  for  all  regard  him  as  their  last  end  and 
refuge. 

Light  things  apply  themselves  upwards,  heavy  thingi 
downwards;  the  heavens  to  revolution,  the  herbs  to  flowers, 
tnees  to  bear  fruit,  beasts  to  preserve  their  kind,  and  min 
in  seeking  his  tranquillity  and  everlasting  glory.  Bat  fir- 
asmuch  as  Grod  is  of  so  high  a  nature  as  the  sense  and  im- 
derstanding  of  man  cannot  conceive  it,  every  man  cfivec^ 
turns  himself  to  that  place  where  he  leaves  some  print  nf 
his  power,  or  declares  some  ugn  of  his  assistance ;  and  in 
such  persons  to  whom  he  seemeth  more  especially  to  htre 
revealed  himself. 

Academies  and  schools  of  learning  with  oonvenient  in- 
munities  and  privileges  for  scholars,  and  means  for  lecwwlini 
and  delight,  are  of  great  importance  to  enlai^  and  cnriA 
a  city :  forasmuch  as  men  long  for  hoBOur  and  profil;  and 
of  arts  and  liberal  sciences,  some  bring  certain  weakft  ts 
men, 'and  some  promotions  and  prefermepts  to  honourable 
functions;  for  by  this  means  not  only  young  men,  and  tboae 
that  are  desirous  of  learning  and  virtue  in  the  aame  coai- 
monwealth,  will  be  retained  in  their  own  country^  but  sbo 
strangers  will  be  drawn  home  to  them.  And  the  more  w3 
this  be  available,  if  occasion  be  given  to  scbohura  and  stu- 
dents to  rise  to  degrees  of  honour  and  preferment  fay  dieir 
learned  exercises,  and  that  by  the  policy  of  the  same  city 
good  wits  be  accounted  of,  and  rewarded  wdl :  that  die 
same  academies  and  schools  be  stored  with  [rfenty  of  Aielon 
and  learned  men  of  great  fiune  and  reputation. 
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Courts  of  justice,  with  due  execution  of  the  same  in  a 
city,  do  much  enable  and  enlarge  and  enrich  it;  for  it  fast- 
eneth  a  great  liking  in  a  city  to  virtuous  men,  and  such  as 
be  wealthy,  that  therein  they  may  be  free  and  in  safety  from 
the  violence  of  the  oppressions  of  covetous  and  wicked  men ; 
and  there  wiJl  be  rather  resort  thither  to  inhabit,  or  traffick 
there,  as  occasions  may  minister  unto  them.  And  many 
cythers  that  have  cause  of  suit  will  repair  thither,  where  they 
may  be  sure  to  find  judgment  and  justice  duly  executed, 
whereby  the  city  must  needs  be  enlarged  and  enriched :  for 
our  lives,  and  all  that  ever  we  have,  are  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, so  that  if  justice  be  not  administered  amongst  men,  in 
vain  is  there  any  society  and  commerce,  nor  any  other  thing 
can  be  profitable  or  safe ;  so  much  is  love  and  charity  fail- 
ed, and  iniquity  increased  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  excellency  and  multitude  likewise  of  artificers  exer- 
cising their  manual  arts  and  trades,  do  marvellously  increase 
and  enrich  a  state,  whereof  some  are  necessary,  some  com. 
modious  for  a  civil  life,  other  some  are  of  pomp  and  orna- 
ment, and  other  some  of  delicacy  and  curiosity,  whereof 
doth  fcdlow  concourse  of  people  that  labour  and  work,  and 
current  money  which  doth  enrich  and  supply  materials  for 
labourers  and  workmen,  buying  and  selling,  transportation 
from  place  to  place,  which  doth  employ  and  increase  the 
artificious  and  cunning  parts  of  the  wit  of  man ;  and  this  art 
^and  exquisiteness  of  workmanship  and  skill  is  so  powerful 
herein,  that  it  far  excels  the  simple  commodities  and  mate- 
■trials  that  nature  produceth,  and  is  alone  sufficient  of  itself 
to  make  a  city  or  state  both  magnificent  and  glorious :  and 
the  daily  experience  we  have  in  these  our  days,  and  in  for- 
mer times,  doth  manifestly  approve  the  same,  and  make 
'evident  without  all  contradiction. 

Some  natural  benefits  that  a  city  also  may  have  for  the 
excellency  of  art,  or  workmanship  of  some  special  commo- 
dities above  any  other  place,  either  through  the  quality  of 
the  water,  or  other  matter  whatsoever,  or  some  hidden  mys- 
tery of  the  inhabitants  in  working  thereof,  may  be  a  great 
•help  for  the  enlargement  and  enriching  of  a  dty. 
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The  command  of  a  country  that  affordeth  some  proper 
commodity  is  of  itself  sufficient  mightily  to  bring  a  dty  to 
great  wealth,  and  to  advance  it  to  great  power,  and  drav* 
eth  thereby  dependency  and  concourse,  much  advantageous 
also,  as  well  for  the  public  weal  as  the  private  penoo. 

A  city  also  may  be  lord  of  much  merchandise  and  tnd^ 
fick,  by  means  of  the  commodious  situation  to  many  natioiu^ 
to  whom  it  serveth  and  hath  relation,  as  warehouses,  roomtli, 
and  storehouses,  by  reason  whereof  the  nations  adjcnning  dt 
use  to  resort  thereunto  to  make  their  provisions  of  suck 
things.  And  this  consisteth  in  the  largeness  of  the  pGtt% 
the  fitness  of  the  gulphs  and  creeks  of  the  seas,  in  the  na- 
vigable rivers  and  channels,  and  the  plain  and  safe  ways  tlac 
lead  to  the  city,  or  that  come  or  turn  by  and  near  it. 

Privilege  and  freedom  from  customs  and  exactions  dotk 
greatly  increase  the  trade,  and  draw  inhabitants  to  a  dtj, 
wh^eby  the  same  may  become  both  rich  and  powofbls 
whereof  the  marts  and  fairs  and  markets  bear  good  witnefli 
which  are  frequented  with  great  concourse  of  pec^le,  trades- 
men, and  merchants,  for  no  other  respect,  but  that  they  «e 
there  free  and  frank  from  customs  and  exactions.  And  tbe 
cities  in  Flanders  are  lively  testimonies  hereof,  where  the 
customs  are  very  small. 

By  reason  whereof  all  such  as  have  erected  new  cities  m 
times  past,  to  draw  concourse  of  people  unto  it,  have  gnat- 
ed  large  immunities  and  privil^s,  at  the  least  to  tbe  fiat 
inhabitants  thereof. 

The  like  have  they  d(Hie  that  have  restored  cities  emptied 
with  plague,  consumed  with  wars,  or  afflicted  with  fiuuoe^ 
or  some  other  scourge  of  God.  In  respect  whereof  freedom 
of  cities  hath  been  often  granted  to  such  as  wouU  witk 
their  families  inhabit  there,  or  would  bring  com  and  other 
necessaries  for  provi«on  of  victual. 

The  Romans,  to  increase  th^r  cities,  made  the  towns  thai 
well  deserved  of  them  (which  they  after  called  imniiapi) 
to  be  partakers  of  their  franchises  and  privil^es^ 

The  first  means  the  Romans  used  to  aQure  people  to 
make  their  habitations  rather  in  Rome  than  elaewheie,  ws 
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the  opening  the  sanctuary,  and  giving  liberty  and  freedom 
to  all  that  would  come  unto  them.  In  respect  whereof  there 
flocked  thither,  with  their  goods,  numbers  of  people  that 
were  either  racked  with  exactions,  thrust  out  of  their  ha- 
Intations,  or  unsafe,  or  unsure  for  their  lives  in  their  own 
countries  for  religion  sake. 

The  very  same  reason  in  a  manner  hath  increased  so 
much  the  city  of  Geneva :  forasmuch  as  it  hath  offered  en- 
tertainment to  all  comers  out  of  France  and  Italy,  that 
have  either  forsaken  or  been  exiled  their  countries  for  reli- 
gion sake. 

Likewise  triumphs,  goodly  buildings,  battles  on  the  water, 
nghtsof  sword-players,  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  public  shows 
and  sights,  plays  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  prepara* 
tion,  and  many  other  such  things,  draw  the  curious  people 
to  a  city  inspeakably ;  which  leave  behind  them  much  trea- 
furey  and  for  such  cause  will  rather  settle  themselves  to 
inhabit  there  than  in  other  places.  This  was  also  the  de- 
yice  <^  Home  in  her  infancy  to  enlarge  herself. 


Hie  causes  that  concern  the  magn\ficency  qf  a  city. 

TO  oxifirm  a  city  in  her  greatness,  justice,  peace,  and 
plenty  are  the  undoubted  means:  for  justice  assureth  every 
man  his  own;  peace  causeth  all  arts  and  negotiations  what*' 
foever  to  flourish;  and  plenty  of  food  and  victual,  that 
sustaineth  the  life  of  man,  with  ease  and  much  contentment. 
7o  conclude,  all  those  things  that  cause  the  greatness  of  a 
city  are  also  fit  to  conserve  the  same. 
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The  sceptic  doth  neither  affirm^  neither  deny  any  position; 
but  doubteth  of  it,  and  opposeih  his  recuons  agai$ist  that 
which  is  affirmed  or  denied^  to  justify  his  not  consenting, 

JtllS  first  reason  ariscth  from  the  consideration  of  the  grait 
difference  amongst  living  creatures,  both  in  the  matter  and 
manner  of  their  generations,  and  the  several  constitutioiii 
of  their  bodies. 

Some  living  creatures  are  by  copulation,  and  some  with- 
out it :  and  that  either  by  fire,  as  crickets  in  furnaces ;  or 
corrupt  water,  as  gnats ;  or  slime,  as  frogs ;  or  dirt,  « 
worms;  or  herbs,  as  cankerworms;  some  of  ashes,  as  beetles; 
some  of  trees,  as  the  worm  psenas,  bred  in  the  wild  fig-tree; 
some  of  living  creatures  putrified,  as  bees  of  bulls,  and  waspi 
of  horses.  By  copulation  many  creatures  are  brought  forA 
alive,  as  man ;  some  in  the  egg,  as  birds ;  some  in  an  im- 
shapen  piece  of  flesh,  as  bears.  These  great  difierencescn* 
not  but  cause  a  diverse  and  contrary  temperament  and  qua- 
lity in  those  creatures,  and  consequently  a  great  diversity  in 
their  fancy  and  conceit ;  so  that  though  they  apprehend  one 
and  the  same  object,  yet  they  must  do  it  after  a  divene 
manner ;  for  is  it  not  absurd  to  affirm,  that  creatures  differ 
so  much  in  temperature,  and  yet  agree  in  conceit  conceniuig 
one  and  the  same  object  ? 

But  this  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  the  instruments  of 
sense  in  the  body  be  observed :  for  we  shall  find,  that  ai 
these  instruments  are  affected  and  disposed,  ao  doth  the 
imagination  conceit  that  which  by  them  is  oonnexed  unto  it 
That  very  object  which  seemeth  unto  us  white,  unto  them 
which  have  the  jaundice  seemeth  pale,  and  red  unto  thofie 
whose  eyes  are  bloodshot.     Forasmuch  then  as  living  crea- 
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tures  have  some  white,  some  pale,  some  red  eyes,  why 
should  not  one  and  the  same  object  seem  to  some  white,  to 
some  red,  to  some  pale  ?  If  a  man  rub  his  eye,  the  figure  of 
that  which  he  beholdeth  seemeth  long  or  narrow ;  is  it  then 
not  likely,  that  those  creatures  which  have  a  long  and  slant- 
ing pupil  of  the  eye,  as  goats,  foxes,  cats,  &c.  do  convey  the 
&shion  of  that  which  they  behold  under  another  form  to 
the  imagination  than  those  that  have  round  pupils  do  ? 

Who  knoweth  not  that  a  glass  presenteth  the  outward 
object  smoother  or  greater  according  to  the  making  of  the 
glass?  If  it  be  hollow,  the  object  seemeth  smaller  than  it  is; 
if  the  glass  be  crooked,  then  the  object  seemeth  long  and 
narrow.  And  glasses  there  be  which  present  the  head  of 
him  that  looketh  in  them  downwards,  and  the  heels  up- 
wards. Now  then  seeing  the  eye,  which  is  the  instrument 
of  mght,  in  some  living  creatures  is  more  outward,  in  some 
more  hollow,  in  some  plain,  in  some  greater,  in  some  less ; 
it  is  veiy  probable  that  fishes,  men,  lions,  and  dogs,  whose 
eyes  so  much  differ,  do  not  conceive  the  selfsame  object 
afiter  the  same  manner,  but  diversely,  according  to  the  di- 
yernty  of  the  eye  which  offereth  it  unto  the  fancy. 

The  same  reason  holdeth  in  touching ;  for  seemeth  it  not 
absurd  to  think,  that  those  creatures  which  are  covered  with 
shells,  those  which  are  covered  with  scales,  and  those  which 
are  covered  with  hairs,  and  those  which  are  smooth,  should 
all  be  ahke  sensible  in  touching ;  and  every  one  of  them  con- 
vey the  image  or  quality  of  the  same  object  which  they  touch 
in  the  very  same  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  of  dryness  or  moist- 
ure, roughness  or  smoothness,  unto  the  imagination  ? 

So  might  it  be  shewed  in  hearing :  for  how  can  we  think 
that  the  ear  which  hath  a  narrow  passage  and  the  ear 
which  hath  an  open  and  wide  passage  do  receive  the  same 
sound  in  the  same  degree  ?  or  that  the  ear  whose  inside  is 
full  of  hair  doth  hear  in  the  same  just  measure  that  the  ear 
doth  whose  inside  is  smooth  ?  since  experience  sheweth,  that 
if  we  stop,  or  half  stop  our  ears,  the  sound  cometh  not  to 
us  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  that  it  doth  if  our  ears 
be  open. 
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The  like  may  be  thought  of  mielliiig ;  for  man  faiiiittlf, 
abounding  with  phlegm,  is  otherwise  afiected  in  smelliif 
than  he  is  if  the  parts  about  the  head  be  full  of  Mood; 
and  many  things  afford  a  delightful  smeD  to  some  firing 
creatures^  which  smell  to  other  living  creatures  aeemetb  not 
to  be  so. 

In  the  taste  the  same  reason  appearetb ;  for  to  a  imigh 
and  dry  tongue  that  very  thing  seemeth  bitter  (as  ia  an 
ague)  which  to  the  monster  tongue  seemeth  not  to  be  skk 
Diverse  creatures  then  having  tongues  drier,  or  moister,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  temperatures,  when  they  taste  the 
same  thing,  must  needs  conceit  it  to  be,  acoordii^  as  the  in- 
strument o{  thdr  taste  is  affected,  either  Utter,  or  sweet,  lie. 
For  even  as  the  hand  in  the  striking  of  the  harp,  tiiol^ 
the  stroke  be  one,  yet  causeth  a  sound  sometimes  higfa, 
sometimes  base,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  string  tfasE 
is  strucken ;  even  so  one  and  the  same  outward  ol^eet  ii 
diversely  judged  of  and  conceited,  according  to  the  sarml 
and  diverse  qualities  ci  the  instrument  of  sense  which  eos- 
veyeth  it  to  the  imagination.  Chntment  is  pleasing  to  mss, 
but  beetles  and  bees  cannot  abide  it.  Oil  to  man  is  pnit- 
able,  but  it  killeth  bees  and  wasps.  Cieuta  feedeth  qiiils, 
and  henbane  sows ;  but  both  of  these  hurt  man.  If  a  am 
eat  ants  he  is  sick ;  but  the  bear,  being  sick,  reooveredi  hj 
eating  them. 

If  then  one  and  the  very  same  thing  to  the  red  eye  9tm 
red,  to  another  pale,  and  white  to  another ;  if  one  and  dit 
same  thing  seem  not  hot  at  cold,  dry  or  moist,  in  the  mant 
degree,  to  the  several  creatures  which  toudi  it;  if  one  and 
the  selfsame  sound  seem  more  shrill  to  that  creatiue  wUdi 
hath  a  narrow  ear,  and  more  base  to  him  that  hath  an  cpoi 
ear ;  if  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time^  seem  td  aflM  A 
pleasant  and  displeasant  smell  to  diverse  and  several  ctsaftiiRs; 
if  that  seem  bitter  in  taste  to  one,  whidi  to  another  secanth 
sweet ;  that  to  one  hurtful,  whidb  to  another  seemedi  hciltii 
f ul ;  I  may  report  how  these  things  appear  diverse  to  sewnl 
creatures,  and  seem  to  produce  diverse  cCeets* 

But  what  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  whether  red  sr 
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white,  bitter  or  sweet,  healthful  or  hurtful,  I  eannot  tell. 
For  why  should  I  presume  to  prefer  my  conceit  and  imagin- 
ation, in  affirming  that  a  thing  is  thus  or  thus  in  its  own 
nature,  because  it  seemeth  to  me  to  be  so,  before  the  conceit 
of  other  living  creatures,  who  may  as  well  think  it  to  be 
otherwise  in  its  own  nature,  because  it  appeareth  otherwise 
to  them  than  it  doth  to  me  ? 

They  are  living  creatures  as  well  as  I :  why  then  should 
I  condemn  their  cx)nceit  and  phantasy  concerning  any 
thing,  more  than  they  may  mine  ?  they  may  be  in  the  truth 
and  I  in  error,  as  well  as  I  in  truth  and  they  err.  If  my 
conceit  must  be  believed  before  theirs,  great  reason  that  it 
be  proved  to  be  truer  than  theirs :  and  this  proof  must  be 
either  by  demonstration  or  without  it.  Without  it  none 
irill  believe :  certainly,  if  by  demonstration,  then  this  de- 
monstration must  seem  to  be  true,  or  not  seem  to  be  true. 
If  it  seem  to  be  true,  then  will  it  be  a  question,  whether  it 
be  so  indeed  as  it  seemeth  to  be ;  and  to  allege  that  for  a 
certmn  proof  which  is  uncertain  and  questionable  seemeth 
absurd. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  imagination  of  man  judgeth  truer 
of  the  outward  object  than  the  imagination  of  other  living 
iTeatures  doth,  and  therefore  to  be  credited  above  others, 
{besides  that  which  is  already  said,)  this  is  easily  refuted  by 
comparing  of  man  with  other  creatures. 

It  is  confessed  the  dog  excelleth  man  in  smell  and  in  hear- 
ing: and  whereas  there  is  said  to  be  a  twofold  discourse,  one 
of  the  mind,  another  of  the  tongue;  and  that  of  the  mind  is 
■aid  to  be  exercised  in  choosing  that  which  is  convenient, 
and  refusing  that  which  is  hurtful  in  knowledge,  justice, 
and  thankfulness :  this  creature  chooseth  his  food,  refuseth 
the  whip,  fawneth  on  his  master,  defendeth  his  house,  re- 
▼engeth  himself  of  those  strangers  that  hurt  him.  And 
Homer  mentioneth  Argus,  the  dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew 
his  master,  having  been  from  home  so  many  years  that 
at  his  return  all  the  people  of  his  house  had  forgot  him. 
This  creature,  saith  Chrysippus,  is  not  void  of  lo^c  :  for 
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wfaoi  in  CoUoving  mj  hrmf  be  oometh  to  three  aevenl 
vvfs,  be  — ^^J^**^  to  the  on^  and  then  to  the  aeoood ;  and,  if 
he  find  that  the  beast  which  be  pursueth  be  not  fled  one  of 
theK  two  wajs,  he  prcaentlT,  without  gmelling  anj  further 
lo  it,  taketh  the  third  way ;  whidi,  saith  the  same  philoso- 
pher, is  as  if  he  reasoned  thus:  the  beast  must  be  gone  either 
this  or  this  or  the  other  way ;  but  neither  this^  tux  this; 
€rgc^j  the  third :  and  so  awav  be  runneth. 

If  we  consider  his  sldll  in  phjac,  it  is  sufficient  to  hdp 
Ubbb^;  if  he  be  wounded  with  a  dart,  he  uaeth  the  hdp 
of  his  teeth  lo  take  it  out,  of  his  toDgue  to  deanae  the  woand 
from  cmruption :  he  seemeth  lo  be  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
precept  of  Hippocrates,  who  saith,  '*  that  the  rest  of  the 
^<  Coot  is  the  physic  of  the  foot  ;^  and  therefore  if  his  foot 
be  hurt,  he  boldetb  it  up  that  it  may  rest;  if  he  be  sick,  be 
gireth  himself  a  vomit  by  eating  of  grass,  and  reooveredi 
himaelfl  The  dcig  then  we  see  is  plentifully  furnished  with 
inward  discourse. 

Now  outward  speedi  is  not  needful  to  make  a  creitiRe 
reasonable,  else  a  dumb  man  were  an  unreasonable  creatine. 

And  do  not  philosophers  themselves  reject  this  as  n 
enemy  to  knowledge  ?  and  therefore  they  are  silent  when 
they  are  instructed.  And  yet  even  as  barbarous  and 
strange  people  have  qpeech,  but  we  understand  it  not,  oei* 
tber  do  we  perceive  any  great  diflerence  in  their  words; 
but  a  difference  there  seemeth  to  be,  and  they  do  expfoi 
their  thoughts  and  meanings  one  to  another  by  those  woids: 
even  so  those  creatures,  which  are  commonly  called  unrea- 
sonable, do  seem  to  parley  one  with  another,  and  by  their 
speech  do  understand  one  the  other.  Do  not  birds  faj 
one  kind  kA  speech  call  their  young  ones,  and  by  another 
cause  them  to  hide  themselves  ?  do  they  not  by  their  sevend 
vdces  express  their  several  pasaons  of  joy,  %A  grief,  atfrnTf 
in  such  manner  that  their  fellows  understand  them?  do 
they  not  by  their  voice  foreshew  things  to  come?  But  we 
wiU  return  to  that  creature  we  first  did  instance  in.  The 
dog  delivereth  one  kind  of  voice  wh^i  he  hunteth,  another 
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when  he  howleth^  another  when  he  is  beaten,  and  another 
when  he  is  angry.  These  creatures  then  are  not  void  of 
outward  speech. 

If  then  these  creatures  excel  man  in  sense,  and  are  equal 
to  him  in  inward  and  outward  discourse,  why  should  not 
their  conceits  and  imaginations  convey  the  outward  object 
in  as  true  a  manner  as  ours?  and  if  so,  then  seeing  their 
imaginations  are  diverse,  and  they  conceit  it  diversely,  accord- 
ing to  their  diverse  temperaments,  I  may  tell  what  the  out- 
ward object  seemeth  to  me ;  but  what  it  seemeth  to  other 
creatures,  or  whether  it  be  indeed  that  which  it  seemeth  to 
me,  or  any  other  of  them,  I  know  not. 

But  be  it  granted  that  the  judgment  of  man  in  this  case 
is  to  be  preferred  before  the  judgment  of  beasts ;  yet  in  men 
there  is  great  difference,  both  in  respect  of  the  outward 
shape,  and  also  of  the  temperature  of  their  bodies ;  for  the 
body  of  the  Scythian  differeth  in  shape  from  the  body  of 
the  Indian;  the  reason  of  it  ariseth  (say  the  dogmatists) 
from  a  predominancy  of  humours  in  the  one  more  than  in 
the  other ;  and  as  several  humours  are  predominant,  so  are 
the  phantasies  and  conceits  severally  framed  and  affected : 
9o  that  our  countrymen  delight  in  one  thing,  the  Indian 
not  in  that,  but  in  another,  which  we  regard  not  This 
would  not  be,  if  their  conceits  and  ours  were  both  alike ;  for 
then  we  should  Uke  that  which  they  do,  and  they  would  dis- 
like that  which  we  would  dislike.  It  is  evident  also  that 
men  differ  very  much  in  the  temperature  of  their  bodies, 
else  why  should  some  more  easily  digest  beef  than  shell-fish? 
and  others  be  mad  for  the  time,  if  they  drink  wine  ?  There 
was  an  old  woman  about  Arbeus,  which  drank  three  drams 
of  acuta  (every  dram  weighing  sixty  barleycorns,  and  eight 
drams  to  an  ounce)  without  hurt.  Lysis,  without  hurt,  took 
four  drams  of  poppy ;  and  Demothon,  which  was  gentleman- 
sewer  to  Alexander,  was  very  cold  when  he  stood  in  the 
sun,  or  in  a  hot  bath,  but  very  hot  when  he  stood  in  the 
shade.  Athenagoras  felt  no  pain  if  a  scorpion  stung  him. 
And  the  Fsilli,  (a  people  in  Libya,  whose  bodies  are  venom 
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to  aorpents,)  if  they  be  stung  by  serpents  or  smpg^  receive  no 
hurt  at  alL 

The  Ethiopians,  which  inhabit  the  river  Hydaspts,  do 
eat  serpents  and  scorpions  without  danger.  Lothericus,  t 
surgeon,  at  the  smell  of  a  sturgeon  would  be  for  the  time  mad. 
Andron  of  Argos  was  so  little  thirsty,  that  without  want  of 
drink  he  trarelled  through  the  hot  and  dry  countrj  of 
Libya.  Tiberius  Caesar  would  see  very  well  in  the  dark* 
Aristotle  menticmeth  of  Thratius,  who  said,  that  the  image 
of  a  man  went  always  before  him. 

If  then  it  be  so,  that  there  be  such  differences  in  mea, 
this  must  be  by  reason  of  the  diverse  temperatures  they  havc^ 
and  diverse  dispositions  of  their  conceit  and  imaginatioD; 
for  if  one  hate  and  another  love  the  very  same  things  it 
roust  be  that  their  phantanes  differ,  else  all  would  love  it,  or 
all  would  hate  it.  These  men  then  may  teU  bow  these  tbiap 
aeem  to  them  good  or  bad ;  but  what  they  are  in  their  ouni 
nature  they  cannot  tell. 

If  we  wiU  hearken  to  men^s  opinions  concerning  one  sad 
the  same  matter,  thinking  thereby  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  impossible ;  for  either  we  nrait 
believe  what  all  men  say  of  it,  or  what  some  men  only  mj 
of  it.  To  believe  what  all  men  say  of  one  and  the  same 
thing  is  not  possible ;  for  then  we  shall  believe  contrarietiei; 
for  some  men  say  that  that  very  thing  is  pleasant,  whidi 
others  say  is  displeasant.  If  it  be  said  we  must  believe  odj 
some  men,  then  let  it  be  shewed  who  those  men  are ;  for  the 
Platonists  will  believe  Plato,  but  the  Epicures  Epocunis,  the 
Pythagoreans  Pythagoras,  and  other  philosophers  the  mas> 
ters  of  their  own  sects ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  sD 
these  we  shall  give  credit.  If  it  be  said  we  must  cre£t  the 
greatest  number,  this  aeemeth  childish ;  for  there  may  be 
amongst  other  nations  a  greater  number  which  deny  that 
very  point,  which  the  greatest  number  with  us  do  affina; 
so  that  hereof  nothing  can  certainly  be  affirmed* 

This  argument  seemeth  to  be  further  confirmed,  if  the 
differences  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  smdling,  touch- 
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ingy  and  tasting  be  considered;  for  that  the  senses  differ  it 
seemeth  plain. 

Painted  tables  (in  which  the  art  of  slanting  is  used)  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  as  if  the  parts  of  them  were  some  higher 
and  some  lower  than  the  other,  but  to  the  touch  they  seem 
not  to. 

Honey  seemeth  to  the  tongue  sweet,  but  unpleasant  to 
the  eye ;  so  ointment  doth  recreate  the  smell,  but  it  offend- 
etb  the  taste.  Rain-water  is  profitable  to  the  eyes^  but  it 
hurteth  the  lungs.  We  may  tell  then  how  these  things 
seem  to  our  several  senses,  but  what  they  are  in  their  owti 
nature  we  cannot  tell ;  for  why  should  not  a  man  credit  any 
one  of  his  senses  as  well  as  the  other  P 
•  Every  object  seemeth  to  be  presented  diversely  unto  the 
several  instruments  of  sense.  An  apple  to  the  touch  seem- 
eth smooth,  sweet  to  the  smell,  and  to  the  eye  yellow ;  but 
whether  the  apple  have  one  of  these  qualities  only,  or  more 
than  these  qualities,  who  can  tell  ?  The  organ  hath  many 
pipes,  all  which  are  filled  with  the  same  blast  of  wind,  va- 
ried according  to  the  capacity  of  the  several  pipes  which 
receive  it ;  even  so  the  quality  of  the  apple  may  be  but  one, 
and  this  one  quality  may  be  varied,  and  seem  yellow  to  the 
eye,  to  the  touch  smooth,  and  sweet  to  the  smell,  by  reason 
of  the  diverse  instruments  of  the  sense,  which  apprehend 
this  one  quality  diversely. 

It  may  be  also  that  an  apple  hath  many  qualities  besides; 
but  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  them  all,  because  we  want 
fit  means  and  instruments  to  apprehend  them.  For  suppose 
that  some  man  is  born  blind  and  deaf,  and  yet  can  touch, 
smell,  and  taste :  this  man  will  not  think  that  there  is  any 
thing  which  may  be  seen  or  heard,  because  he  wanteth  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  seeing ;  he  will  only  think  there  are 
those  qualities  in  the  object,  which  by  reason  of  his  three 
senses  he  conceiveth;  even  so  the  apple  may  have  many 
more  qualities ;  but  we  cannot  come  to  know  them,  because 
we  want  fit  instruments  for  that  purpose. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  nature  hath  ordained  as  many  in- 
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ilmiiienu  of  ttnse,  as  thane  are  seoaUe  objects,  I  demand, 
viiat  nature  ?  for  there  is  a  confused  ccmtroversy  about  the 
Terr  essence  of  nature.  Some  affirming  it  to  be  one  things 
others  another,  few  agreeing :  so  that  what  the  quality  of  an 
apple  is,  or  whether  it  hath  one  quality  or  many,  I  know 
not. 

Lei  a  man  also  consder  how  many  things  that  are  sepa- 
rated, and  by  themsdfes,  appear  to  differ  from  that  which 
tbej  seem  to  be,  when  they  are  in  a  mass  or  lump;  the 
scrapings  of  the  goat^s  horn  seem  white,  but  in  the  horn 
they  seem  black.  Hie  stone  Utnarui  being  polished  seem- 
eth  white,  but  unpolished  and  rough  it  seemeth  ydlov. 
Sands  being  separated  i^ipear  rough  to  the  touch,  but  is 
a  great  heap  soft.  I  may  then  report  how  these  things 
appear;  but  whether  they  are  so  indeed,  I  know  not 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HIS  SON 


AND  to  POSTERITY. 


CHAP.  I. 

Virtuous  persons  to  be  made  choice  qfjbrjriends. 

HERE  is  nothing  more  becoming  any  wise  man  than  to 
ke  choice  of  friends ;  for  by  them  thou  shalt  be  judged 
at  thou  art.  Let  them  therefore  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
1  none  of  those  that  follow  thee  for  gain;  but  make 
ction  rather  of  thy  betters  than  thy  inferiors,  shunning 
^ays  such  as  are  poor  and  needy ;  for  if  thou  ^vest  twenty 
tSj  and  refuse  to  do  the  like  but  once,  all  that  thou  hast 
le  will  be  lost,  and  such  men  will  become  thy  mortal 
^mies.  Take  also  special  care  that  thou  never  trust  any 
md  t>r  servant  with  any  matter  that  may  endanger  thine 
Site;  for  so  shalt  thou  make  thvself  a  bondslave  to  him 
X  thou  trustest,  and  leave  thyself  always  to  his  mercy, 
id  be  sure  of  this,  thou  shalt  never  find  a  friend  in  thy 
mg  years,  whose  conditions  and  qualities  will  please  thee 
er  thou  comest  to  more  discretion  and  judgment;  and 
n  all  thou  givest  is  lost,  and  all  wherein  thou  shalt  trust 
:h  a  one  will  be  discovered.  Such  therefore  as  are  thy 
eriors  will  follow  thee  but  to  eat  thee  out,  and  when  thou 
vest  to  feed  them  they  will  hate  thee;  and  such  kind  of 
n,  if  thou  preserve  thy  estate,  will  always  be  had  :  and  if 
r  friends  be  of  better  quality  than  thyself,  thou  mayest  be 
■e  of  two  things ;  the  first,  that  they  will  be  more  careful 
keep  thy  counsel,  because  they  have  more  to  lose  than 
>u  hast;  the  second,  they  will  esteem  thee  for  thyself, 
1  not  for  that  which  thou  dost  possess ;  but  if  thou  be 
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subfect  to  any  gnat  Taudtj  or  ill,  (finom  whicfa  I  hope  God 
viD  Ue95  thee,)  then  theran  trust  no  man ;  for  ev^y  man^s 
CdDt  ought  to  be  his  greatest  secret.     And  although  I  per- 
suade thee  lo  aMnriafp  th jsdf  with  thj  betters,  or  at  least 
with  thj  peen,  jet  remember  alwmjs  that  thou  venture  not 
thj  estate  with  any  of  those  great  ones  that  shall  attempt 
mdawful  thii^;  for  such  men  labour  for  themaelTes,  and 
not  for  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  sure  to  part  with  them  in  the 
danger,  but  not  in  the  honour;    and  to  venture  a  sure 
estate  in  present,  in  hopec^a  better  in  future,  is  mere  mad- 
neas :  and  great  men  forget  such  as  have  done  them  senrioe, 
viien  thej  have  obtained  what  they  would^  and  will  rather 
hate  thee  for  saying  thou  hast  been  a  means  of  their  ad- 
vancement, than  acknowledge  it. 

I  oould  give  thee  a  thousand  fi^amples,  and  I  mjseif 
know  it,  and  have  tasted  it  in  all  the  course  of  my  life; 
when  thou  shalt  read  and  obeerre  the  stoiies  of  all  natkni^ 
thou  shalt  find  innumerable  examples  of  the  like :  let  thj 
love  tberelbre  be  to  the  best,  so  long  as  they  do  well ;  hot 
take  heed  that  thou  love  Giod,  thy  country,  thy  prinoeyaod 
thine  own  estate,  before  all  others ;  for  the  fimdes  of  men 
chaise,  and  he  that  loves  to-day  hateth  to-morrow :  bol 
kt  reason  be  thy  schoolmistress.,  whidi  shall  ever  guidi 
theeariglit. 

CHAP.   II. 

Great  care  to  be  had  m  the  choosing  qfa  mfe. 

THE  next  and  greatest  care  ought  to  be  in  the  choies 
of  a  wife,  and  the  only  danger  therein  is  beauty,  by  iduch 
all  men  in  all  ages,  wise  and  foolish,  have  been  betrayed. 
And  though  I  know  it  vain  to  use  reasons  or  alignments  to 
dissuade  thee  from  bong  captivated  thetewith,  there  bemg 
few  or  none  that  ever  resisted  that  witchery  \  yet  I  cannot 
omit  to  warn  thee  as  of  other  things,  which  may  be  thy  ndn 
and  destruction.  For  the  present  time^  it  is  true,  that  eveij 
man  prefers  his  phantasy  in  that  appetite  before  all  other 
worldly  desires,  leaving  the  care  of  honour,  credit,  and 
safety  in  respect  thanectf :  but  rememb^,  that  thou^  these 
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affectioiis  do  not  last,  yet  the  bond  of  marriage  dureth  to 
the  end  of  thy  life ;  and  therefore  better  to  be  borne  withal 
in  a  mistress  than  in  a  wife ;  for  when  thy  humour  shall 
change,  thou  art  yet  free  to  choose  again,  (if  thou  give  thy- 
self that  vain  liberty.)     Remember,  secondly,  that  if  thou 
marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that 
which  perchance  will  never  last  nor  please  thee  one  year ; 
and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all, 
for  the  deare  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  affection 
perisbeth  when  it  is  satisfied.     Remember,  when  thou  wert 
a  sucking  child,  that  then  thou  didst  love  thy  nurse,  and 
that  thou  wert  fond  of  her ;  after  a  while  thou  didst  love 
thy  dry-nurse,  and  didst  forget  the  other ;  after  that  thou 
didst  also  despise  her ;  so  will  it  be  with  thee  in  thy  liking 
in  elder  years ;  and,  therefore,  though  thou  canst  not  for- 
bear  to  love,  yet  forbear  to  link,  and  after  a  while  thou  shalt 
find  an  alteration  in  thyself,  and  see  another  far  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  first,  second,  or  third  love;  yet  I  wish  thee, 
above  all  the  rest,  have  a  care  thou  dost  not  marry  an  un- 
comely woman  for  any  respect ;  for  comeUness  in  children 
is  riches,  if  nothing  else  be  left  them.     And  if  thou  have 
care  for  thy  races  of  horses  and  other  beasts,  value  the 
afaape  and  comeliness  of  thy   children  before  alliances  or 
riches:  have  care  therefore  of  both  together;  for  if  thou 
have  a  fiEur  wife  and  a  poor  one,  if  thine  own  estate  be  not 
great,  assure  thyself  that  love  abideth  not  with  want ;  for 
she  is  the  companion  of  plenty  and  honour :  for  I  never  yet 
knew  a  poor  woman  exceeding  fair  that  was  not  made  dis- 
honest  by  one  or  other  in  the  end.     This  Bathsheba  taught 
her  son  Solomon :  Favour  is  deceitfnl^  and  beauty  is  va- 
nity: she  siuth  further;   That  a  wise  woman  overseeth  the 
ways  of  her  household^  and  eateth  not  the  bread  qf  idleness. 
Have  therefore  ever  more  care  that  thou  be  beloved  of 
thy  wife,  rather  than  thyself  besotted  on  her:  and  thou 
shalt  judge  of  her  love  by  these  two  observations ;  first,  if 
thou  perceive  she  have  a  care  of  thy  estate,  and  exercise 
herself  therein ;  the  other,  if  she  study  to  please  thee  and 
be  sweet  unto  thee  in  conversation,  without  thy  instrucUcHi ; 
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for  loffe  needs  no  teaching  nor  precept     On  the  other  ade, 
be  not  sour  or  stem  to  th j  wife ;  for  cruelty  engendereth 
no  other  thing  than  hjured :  let  her  hare  equal  part  of  thy 
estate  whilst  thou  Urest,  if  thou  find  her  sparing  and  honest; 
but  what  thou  giTcst  after  thj  death,  remember  that  thou 
giTest  it  to  a  stranger,  and  most  times  to  an  enemy ;  for  he 
that  shall  marry  thy  wife  will  defuse  thee,  thy  memoij, 
and  thine,  and  shall  possess  the  quiet  of  thy  labours,  the 
fruit  wfaidi  thou  hast  planted,  enjoj  thy  love,  and  spend 
with  joy  and  ease  what  thou  hast  spared  and  gotten  with 
care  and  traTel :  yet  always  remember,  that  thou  leave  not 
thy  wife  to  be  a  shame  unto  thee  after  thou  art  dead,  but 
that  she  may  live  according  to  thy  estate ;  especially  if  thou 
hast  few  children,  and  them  provided  for.     But  howsoefcr 
it  be,  or  whatsoever  thou  find,  leave  thy  wife  no  more  thin 
of  necesaty  thou  must,  but  only  during  her  widowhood; 
for  if  she  love  again,  let  her  not  enjoy  her  second  love  in  the 
same  bed  wherein  she  loved  thee,  nor  fly  to  future  pletsurei 
with  those  feathers  which  death  hath  puUed  from  thy  wingi; 
but  leave  thy  estate  to  thy  house  and  children,  in  whidi 
thou  livest  upon  earth,  whilst  it  lasteth.  To  conclude;  wivei 
were  ordained  to  continue  the  generation  of  men,  not  to 
transfer  them  and  diminish  them,  either  in  continuance  or 
abihty ;  and  therefore  thy  house  and  estate,  which  liveth  in 
thy  son,  and  not  in  thy  wife,  is  to  be  preferred.     Let  thy 
time  of  marriage  be  in  thy  young  and  strong  years ;  for  be- 
lieve it,  ever  the  young  wife  betrayeth  the  old  husband,  and 
she  that  had  thee  not  in  thy  flower,  will  despise  thee  in  thy 
fall,  and  thou  shalt  be  unto  her  but  a  captivity  and  sorrow. 
Thy  best  time  will  be  towards  thirty ;  for  as  the  younger 
times  are  unfit  either  to  choose  or  to  govern  a  wife  and  fi^ 
mily ;  so  if  thou  stay  long,  thou  shalt  hardly  see  the  edu- 
cauon  of  thy  children,  which  being  left  to  strangers,  are  in 
eflect  lost ;  and  better  were  it  to  be  unborn  than  ill-bred; 
for  thereby  thy  posterity  shall  either  perish,  or  remain  a 
shame  to  lliy  name  and  fiunily.    Ftirthermore,  if  it  be  late 
ere  thou  take  a  wife,  thou  shalt  spend  thy  prime  and  smo- 
mcr  of  thy  life  with  harlots,  destroy  thy  health,  impoveriA 
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thy  estate,  and  oidanger  thy  life ;  and  be  sure  of  this,  that 
how  many  mistresses  soever  thou  hast,  so  many  enemies 
thou  shalt  purchase  to  thyself;  for  there  never  was  any 
8uch  affection  which  ended  not  in  hatred  or  disdain :  re-. 
member  the  saying  of  Solomon,  There  is  a  xeay  which 
*  Meemtth  right  to  a  man^  but  the  issues  thereof  are  the  wages 
fjf  death;  for,  howsoever  a  lewd  woman  please  thee  for  a 
time,  thou  wilt  hate  her  in  the  end,  and  she  will  study  to 
destroy  thee.  If  thou  canst  not  abstain  from  them  in  thy 
vain  and  unbridled  times ;  yet  remember  that  thou  sowest 
on  the  sands,  and  dost  mingle  thy  vital  blood  with  corrup- 
tion, and  purchasest  diseases,  repentance,  and  hatred  only. 
Bestow  therefore  thy  youth  so,  that  thou  mayest  have  oom- 
fixt  to  remember  it  when  it  hath  forsaken  thee,  and  not 
sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account  thereof:  whilst  thou  art 
young,  thou  wilt  think  it  will  never  have  an  end ;  but  be- 
hold, the  longest  day  hath  his  evening,  and  that  thou  shalt 
enjoy  it  but  once,  that  it  never  turns  again ;  use  it  therefore 
as  the  spring-time,  which  soon  departeth,  and  wherein  thou 
oug^test  to  plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

CHAP.   III. 

Wisest  men  have  been  abused  by  ^flatterers. 

TAKE  care  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatterers,  for 
even  the  wisest  men  are  abused  by  these.  Know  therefore, 
that  flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of  traitors ;  for  they  will 
strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evils, 
correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint  all  thy 
vices  and  follies  as  thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  discern 
evil  firom  good,  or  vice  from  virtue.  And  because  all  men 
are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  to  entertain  the  additions  of 
other  men'^s  praises  is  most  perilous.  Do  not  therefore 
praise  thyself,  except  thou  wilt  be  counted  a  vmnglorious 
filed,  neither  take  delight  in  the  praises  of  other  men,  ex- 
cept thou  deserve  it,  and  receive  it  from  such  as  are  worthy 
and  honest,  and  will  withal  warn  thee  of  thy  faults :  for 
flatterers  have  never  any  virtue,  they  are  ever  base,  creep- 
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ing,  cowardly  persons.    A  flatterer  is  said  to  be  a  beast  that 
biteth  smiling ;  it  is  said  by  Isaiah  in  this  manner ;  My  pio- 
pie  J  they  that  praUe  thee^  seduce  thee,  and  duarder  the  paikt 
of  thy  feet :  and  David  desired  God  to  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  a  flatterer.    But  it  is  hard  to  know  them  from  friends, 
they  are  so  obsequious  and  full  of  protestations;  for  a  wolf 
resembles  a  dog,  so  doth  a  flatterer  a  friend.     A  flatterer  is 
compared  to  an  ape,  who,  because  she  cannot  defend  the 
house  like  a  dog,  labour  as  an  ox,  or  bear  burdens  as  a 
horse,  doth  therefore  yet  play  tricks,  and  provoke  laughter: 
thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in  private  tell  thee  thy 
faults  is  thy  friend,  for  he  adventures  thy  mislike,  and  doth 
hazard  thy  hatred ;  for  there  are  few  men  that  can  endure 
it,  every  man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in  self-praise^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  follies  which  bewitcheth 
mankind. 

CHAP.   IV. 

Private  quarrels  to  he  avoided. 

BE  careful  to  avoid  public  disputations  at  feasts,  or  at 
tables  among  choleric  or  quarrelsome  persons ;  and  esdiew 
evermore  to  be  acquainted  or  familiar  with  ruffians;  for 
thou  shalt  be  in  as  much  danger  in  contending  with  a 
brawler  in  a  private  quarrel  as  in  a  battle,  wherein  thou 
mayest  get  honour  to  thyself  and  safety  to  thy  prince  and 
country ;  but,  if  thou  be  once  engaged,  carry  thyself  brave^ 
ly,  that  they  may  fear  thee  after.  To  shun  therefore  pri< 
vate  fight,  be  well  advised  in  thy  words  and  behaviour;  for 
honour  and  shame  is  in  the  talk,  and  the  tongue  of  a  man 
causeth  him  to  fall. 

Jest  not  openly  at  those  that  are  simple,  but  remember 
how  much  thou  art  bound  to  God,  who  hath  made  thee 
wiser.  Defame  not  any  woman  publicly,  though  thou  know> 
her  to  be  evil :  for  those  that  are  faulty  cannot  endure  to 
be  taxed,  but  will  seek  to  be  avenged  of  thee,  and  those  that 
are  not  guilty  cannot  endure  unjust  reproach.  And  as 
there  is  nothing  more  shameful  and  di^onest  than  to  do; 
wrong,  so  truth  itself  cutteth  his  throat  that  carrieth  her. 
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publicly  in  every  place.  Remember  the  divine  saying ; 
He  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his  life.  Do  therefore 
right  to  all  men  where  it  may  profit  them,  and  thou  shalt 
thereby  get  much  love ;  and  forbear  to  speak  evil  things  of 
men,  though  it  be  true,  (if  thou  be  not  constrained,)  and 
thereby  thou  shalt  avoid  malice  and  revenge. 

Do  not  accuse  any  man  of  any  crime,  if  it  be  not  to  save 
thyself,  thy  prince,  or  country ;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
diahonourable  (next  to  treason  itself)  than  to  be  an  accuser. 
Notwithstanding,  I  would  not  have  thee  for  any  respect  lose 
tby  reputation,  or  endure  public  disgrace;  for  better  it 
were  not  to  live,  than  to  live  a  coward,  if  the  offence  proceed 
]K»t  from  thyself;  if  it  do,  it  shall  be  better  to  compound  it 
upon  good  terms  than  to  hazard  thyself;  for  if  thou  over- 
come, thou  art  under  the  cruelty  of  the  law ;  if  thou  art 
overcome,  thou  art  dead  or  dishonoured.  If  thou  therefore 
contend  or  discourse  in  argument,  let  it  be  with  wise  and 
sober  men,  of  whom  thou  must  learn  by  reasoning,  and  not 
with  ignorant  persons ;  for  thou  shalt  thereby  instruct  those 
that  will  not  thank  thee,  and  utter  what  they  have  learned 
from  thee  for  their  own ;  but  if  thou  know  more  than  other 
men,  utter  it  when  it  may  do  thee  honour,  and  not  in  as- 
semblies of  ignorant  and  common  persons. 

Speaking  much  also  is  a  sign  of  vanity ;  for  he  that  is 

lavish  in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deeds ;  and  as  Solomon 

saith,  The  mouth  of  a  wise  man  is  in  his  hea/rt^  the  heart 

qfajbci  is  in  his  mouthy  because  what  he  knoweth  or  think- 

eA  he  uttereth.     And  by  thy  words  and  discourses  men 

will   judge   thee  :    for  as  Socrates  saith,    ^^  Such  as  thy 

^*  words  are,  such  will  thy  affections  be  esteemed ;  and  such 

^  will  thy  deeds  as  thy  affections,  and  such  thy  life  as  thy 

''  deeds.^    Therefore  be  advised  what  thou  dost  discourse 

of,  and  what  thou  maintainest,  whether  touching  religion, 

state,  or  vanity ;  for  if  thou  err  in  the  first,  thou  shalt  be 

accounted  profane;  if  in  the  second,  dangerous;  if  in  the 

third,  indiscreet  and  foolish :  he  that  cannot  refrain  from 

much  sp^king^is  like  a  city  without  walls,  and  less  pains 

^  ^  o 
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in  the  world  a  man  cannot  take,  than  to  hold  his  tongue; 
therefore  if  thou  obaer^est  this  rule  in  all  assemblies,  thou 
shalt  seldom  err:  restrain  thy  choler,  hearken  mudi,  and 
speak  little ;  for  the  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  great> 
est  good  and  greatest  evil  that  is  done  in  the  world. 

According  to  Solomon,  Life  and  death  are  in  ike  power 
of  tlie  tongue:  and  as  Euripides  truly  affirmeth,  *'  Every 
^^  unbridled  tongue  in  the  end  shall  find  itself  unfortunate^ 
for,  in  all  that  ever  I  observed  in  the  course  of  worldly 
things,  I  ever  found  that  men's  fortunes  are  oftener  made 
by  their  tongues  than  by  their  virtues,  and  more  men^s  for- 
tunes overthrown  thereby  also,  than  by  their  vices.  And 
to  conclude ;  all  quarrels,  mischief,  hatred,  and  destruction 
arise  from  unadvised  speech,  and  in  much  speech  there  are  ^ 
many  errors,  out  of  which  thy  enemies  shall  ever  take  the 
most  dangerous  advantage.  And  as  thou  shalt  be  happy 
if  thou  thyself  observe  these  things,  so  shall  it  be  most  pro- 
fitable  for  thee  to  avoid  their  companies  that  err  in  that 
kind,  and  not  to  hearken  to  talebearers,  to  inquisitive  per- 
sons, and  such  as  busy  themselves  with  other  men^s  estates, 
that  creep  into  houses  as  spies,  to  learn  news  which  ood- 
cems  them  not ;  for  assure  thyself,  such  persons  are  most 
base  and  unworthy,  and  I  never  knew  any  of  them  prosper, 
or  respected  amongst  worthy  or  wise  men. 

Take  heed  also  that  thou  be  not  found  a  liar ;  for  a  lying 
spirit  is  hateful  both  to  God  and  man.  A  liar  is  oommooly 
a  coward  ;  for  he  dares  not  avow  truth.  A  liar  is  trusted 
of  no  man,  he  can  have  no  credit,  neither  in  public  nor  pri- 
vate ;  and  if  there  were  no  more  arguments  than  this^  know 
that  our  Lord  in  St.  John  saith,  that  it  is  a  vice  proper  to 
Satan ;  lying  being  opposite  to  the  nature  of  Grod,  whidi 
consisteth  in  truth ;  and  the  gain  of  lying  is  nothing  dse 
but  not  to  be  trusted  of  any,  nor  to  be  believed  when  we 
say  the  truth.  It  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  that  God  haUA 
Jidse  lips ;  and  he  thai  speaketh  lies  shall  perish.  Thai 
thou  mayest  see  and  find  in  all  the  books  of  God  bov 
odious  and  contrary  to  God  a  liar  is ;  and  for  the  worid, 
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believe  it,  that  it  never  did  any  man  good;  (except  in  the 
extremity  of  saving  life ;)  for  a  liar  is  of  a  base,  unworthy, 
and  cowardly  spirit. 

CHAP.   V. 

Three  rules  to  be  observed  Jbr  the  preservation  of  a  man's 

estate, 

AMONGST  all  other  things  of  the  world  take  care  of 
thy  estate,  which  tiiou  shalt  ever  preserve,  if  thou  observe 
three  things ;  first,  that  thou  know  what  thou  hast,  what 
every  thbg  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou 
art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and  officers.  The  second  is, 
that  thou  never  spend  any.  thing  before  thou  have  it ;  for 
borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every  man^s  estate. 
The  third  is,  that  thou  sufier  not  thyself  to  be  wounded 
fer  other  men^s  faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men'^s  of- 
fences, which  is,  the  surety  for  another ;  for  thereby  mil- 
lions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the 
reckoning  of  other  men'^s  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men^s 
lolly  and  prodigality ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  for  thine  own 
nns;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the 
burdens  of  other  men  :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  his 
surety,  ^ve  him  a  part  of  what  thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he 
press  thee  further,  he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship 
rather  chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  ofPereth  it :  if  thou  be 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool :  if  for  a  merchant, 
thou  putteth  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim :  if  for  a  church- 
noil,  he  bath  no  inheritance :  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find 
an  evasion,  by  a  syllable  or  word,  to  abuse  thee :  if  for  a  poor 
man,  thou  must  pay  it  thyself:  if  for  a  rich  man,  it  need 
not:  therefore  from  suretyship,  as  from  a  manslayer  or 
endianter,  bless  thyself;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will 
be  this,  that  if  thou  force  him  for  whom  thou  art  bound,  to 
pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy ;  if  thou  use  to 
pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar ;  and  believe  thy  fa- 
ther in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thought,  thai  what  virtue 
soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou  be  poor 
withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised :  besides,* 
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poverty  is  ofttimes  sent  as  a  curse  of  God ;  it  is  a  shame 
amongst  men,  an  imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexatioa  of 
every  worthy  spirit ;  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor 
others ;  thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtues,  having  no 
means  to  shew  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  and  an  eye- 
sore to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  company;  thou 
shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg,  and  depend  on  others,  to 
flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  dishonest  shilfts ;  and,  to  con- 
clude, poverty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infamous  and  detested 
deeds :  let  not  vanity  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to 
that  worst  of  worldly  miseries. 

If  tliou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  health,  com- 
fort in  sickness,  keep  thy  mind  and  body  free,  save  thee  from 
many  {)erils,  relieve  thee  in  thy  elder  years,  relieve  the  poor, 
and  thy  honest  friends,  and  give  means  to  thy  posterity  to 
live,  and  defend  themselves,  and  thine  own  fame.  Where  it 
is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  That  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  %$ 
surety Jbr  a  stranger,  and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure; 
it  is  further  said,  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neigh- 
bour ;  but  the  rich  Juive  many  JHends.  Lend  not  to  him 
that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  if  thou  lendest  him,  count 
it  but  lost ;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou  be 
surety,  think  to  pay  it. 

CHAP.    VL 

What  sort  of  servants  are  fittest  to  be  entertained. 

LET  thy  servants  be  such  as  thou  mayest  command, 
and  entertain  none  about  thee  but  yeomen,  to  whom  thou 
givest  wages;  for  those  that  will  serve  thee  without  thy 
hire  will  cost  thee  treble  as  much  as  they  that  know  thy 
fare  :  if  thou  trust  any  servant  with  thy  purse,  be  sure  thou 
take  his  account  ere  thou  sleep ;  for  if  thou  put  it  off,  thou 
wilt  then  afterwards,  for  tediousness,  neglect  it:  I  mysdf 
have  therefore  lost  more  than  I  am  worth.  And  whatso- 
ever thy  servant  gaineth  thereby,  he  will  never  thank  theCi 
but  laugh  thy  simplicity  to  scorn;  and  besides,  it  is  the 
way  to  make  thy  servants  thieves,  which  else  would  be 
honest. 
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CHAP.   VII. 

Brave  rags  wear  soonest  out  of  fashion. 

EXCEED  not  in  the  humour  of  rags  and  bravery,  for 
these  will  soon  wear  out  of  fashion  ;  but  money  in  thy  purse 
will  ever  be  in  fashion;  and  no  man  is  esteemed  for  gay  gar- 
ments but  by  fools  and  women. 

CHAP.   VIII. 

Riches  not  to  be  sought  by  evil  means. 

ON  the  other  side,  take  heed  that  thou  seek  not  riches 
basely,  nor  attain  them  by  evil  means;  destroy  no  man 
for  his  wealth,  nor  take  any  thing  from  the  poor,  for  the 
cry  and  complaint  thereof  will  pierce  the  heavens.  And 
it  is  most  detestable  before  God,  and  most  dishonourable 
before  worthy  men,  to  wrest  any  thing  from  the  needy  and 
labouring  soul.  God  will  never  prosper  thee  in  ought,  if 
thou  offend  therein :  but  use  thy  poor  neighbours  and  te- 
nants well ;  pine  not  them  and  their  children,  to  add  super- 
fluity and  needless  expenses  to  thyself.  He  that  hath  pity 
on  another  man^s  sorrow  shall  be  free  from  it  himself;  and 
he  that  delighteth  in  and  scometh  the  misery  of  another, 
shall  one  time  or  other  fall  into  it  himself.  Remember  this 
precept.  He  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lordj  and  the  Lord  zciU  recompense  him  what  he  hath  given. 
I  do  not  understand  those  for  poor  which  are  vagabonds 
and  beggars,  but  those  that  labour  to  live ;  such  as  are  old 
and  cannot  travel ;  such  poor  widows  and  fatlierless  children^ 
as  are  ordered  to  be  relieved;  and  the  poor  tenants  that 
travel  to  pay  their  rents,  and  are  driven  to  poverty  by  mis- 
chance, and  not  by  riot  or  careless  expenses :  on  such  have 
thou  compassion,  and  God  will  bless  thee  for  it.  Make  not 
the  hungry  soul  sorrowful,  defer  not  thy  gift  to  the  needy; 
for  if  he  curse  thee  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  his  prayer 
shall  be  heard  of  him  that  made  him. 

CHAP.   IX. 

W?uU  inconveniencies  happen  to  such  as  delight  in  wine. 

TAKE  especial  care  that  thou  delight  not  in  wine ;  for 

o  o  4 
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there  never  was  any  man  that  came  to  honour  or  prefer- 
ment that  loved  it ;  for  it  tranafonneth  a  man  into  a  beast, 
decayeth  health,  poisoneth  the  breath,  destroyed!  natunl 
heat,  brings  a  mane's  stomach  to  an  artificial  heat,  deformeth 
the  face,  rotteth  the  teeth,  and,  to  conclude,  maketh  a  nu 
contemptible,  soon  old,  and  despised  of  all  wise  and  wortk^ 
men ;  hated  in  thy  servants,  in  thyself,  and  companions; 
for  it  is  a  bewitching  and  infectious  vice :  and  remember 
my  words,  that  it  were  better  for  a  man  to  be  subject  to  anj 
vice  than  to  it ;  for  all  other  vanities  and  nns  are  reoovcred, 
but  a  drunkard  will  never  shake  off  the  deli|;fat  of  beastliness; 
for  the  longer  it  possesseth  a  man  the  more  lie  will  ddigiit 
in  it ;  and  the  older  he  groweth  the  more  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  it ;  for  it  dulleth  the  spirits,  and  destroyeth  the  body, 
as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  as  the  worm  that  engendered 
in  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

Take  heed  therefore  that  such  a  cureless  canker  pass  Ml 
thy  youth,  nor  such  a  beastly  infection  thy  old  age;  far 
then  shall  all  thy  life  be  but  as  the  life  of  a  beast,  and,  after 
thy  death,  thou  shalt  only  leave  a  sham^ul  infiEuny  to  thy 
posterity,  who  shall  study  to  forget  that  such  a  one  was 
their  father.      Anacharsis  saith,  *'  the  first  draaght  sennetb 
^^  for  health,  the  second  for  pleasure,  the  thnrd  for  shane^ 
^^  the  fourth  for  madness  ;^  but  in  youth  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  draught  permitted ;  for  it  putteth  fire  to  fire, 
and  wasteth  the  natural  heat  and  seed  of  generation.    And 
therefore,  except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  tlw 
for  a  general  rule,  that  thou  never  add  any  artificial  best 
to  thy  body  by  wine  or  spice,  until  thou  find  that  time  hatk 
decayed  thy  natural  heat,  and  the  sooner  thou  beginiieBt  to 
help  nature,  the  sooner  Ae  will  forsake  thee^  tmd  trust  ahe^ 
gether  to  art :   Who  have  nrnfijfrUme^  saith  Scdoinon,  db 
have  sorrow  and  griefs  who  have  iroMe  wUhomi  Jlghtmg^ 
stripes  without  cattse^  andJxAntnesB  xxfejfesi  even  Aey  M 
sit  at  xvinsy  and  strain  themselves  to  empty  cups.  Pliny  saitbi 
<'  Wine  maketh  the  hand  quivering,  the  eyes  watoy,  tbe 
night  unquiet,  lewd  dreams,  a  stinking  breath  in  the 
morning,  and  an  utter  forgetfuhiess  of  all  things.^  ' 
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Whosoever  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any  man, 
>r  be  cannot  keep  a  secret.  Wine  maketh  man  not  only  a 
east  but  a  roadman ;  and  if  thou  love  it,  thy  own  wife, 
ly  children,  and  thy  friends  will  despise  thee.  In  drink 
len  care  not  what  they  say,  what  offence  they  give ;  they 
vget  comeliness,  commit  disorders,  and,  to  conclude,  of* 
md  all  virtuous  and  honest  company,  and  God  most  of  all, 
9  whom  we  daily  pray  for  health,  and  a  life  free  from  pain ; 
nd  yet,  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  (which  is  the  drunk, 
imess  of  feeding)  we  draw  on,  saith  Hesiod,  ^*  a  swift,  hasty, 
'  ui^timely,  cruel,  and  an  infamous  old  age.**^  And  St.  Au- 
ustine  describeth  drunkenness  in  this  manner ;  Ebrietas  eat 
landus  dtsmon^  dvlce  venerium^  suave  peccatum ;  quody  qui 
abeij  seipsum  non  habet;  quod  qui  Jucit^  peccatum  rum 
bciij  sed  ipse  est  peccatum :  ^^  Drunkenness  is  a  flattering 
'  devil,  a  sweet  poison,  a  pleasant  sin ;  which  whosoever 
'  hath,  hath  not  himself ;  which  whosoever  doth  commit 
'  doth  not  commit  sin,  but  he  himself  is  wholly  sin.*" 

Innocentius  saith,  Quid  turpius  ebriosOy  cuijietor  in  orey 

^f^mor  in  corporCy  qui  promit  stulta^  prodit  occulta,  cui 

lens  aUenatuVy  Jades  transformaturf  Nullum  secretum  ubi 

egnai  ebrietas^  et  quid  non  aliud  designat  malum  f  Foe-' 

}mdi  calices  quern  non  Jecere  disertum  f  "  What  is  filthier 

'  than  a  drunken  man,  to  whom  there  is  stink  in  the  mouth, 

'  trembling  in  the  body ;  which  uttereth  foolish  thin^,  and 

revealeth  secret  things ;  whose  mind  is  alienate,  and  face 

transformed  P  There  is  no  secresy    where  drunkenness 

rules ;  nay,  what  other  mischief  doth  it  not  design  P  Whom 

have  not  plentiful  cups  made  eloquent  and  talking  P^ 

When  Diogenes  saw  a  house  to  be  sold,  whereof  the 

wner  was  given  to  drink,  ^^  I  thought  at  the  last,^  quoth 

Kogenes,  ^^  he  would  spue  out  a  whole  house  ;^  Sdebam, 

%quiij  quod  domum  tandem  evomeret. 

CHAP.    X. 

Let  God  be  thy  protector  and  director  in  all  thy  auctions. 

NOW  for  the  world,  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  thee 
D  dive  into  the  practices  thereof;  rather  stand  upon  thine 
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own  guard  against  ail  that  tempt  thee  thereunto,  or  maj 
practise  upon  thee  in  thy  conscience,  thy  reputation,  or  thy 
purse ;  resolve  that  no  man  is  wise  or  safe,  but  he  that  is 
honest. 

Serve  God;  let  him  be  the  Author  of  all  thy  actions;  com- 
mend all  thy  endeavours  to  him  that  must  either  wither  ex 
prosper  them  ;  please  him  with  prayer,  lest,  if  he  frown,  he 
confound  all  thy  fortunes  and  labours  like  the  drops  of 
rain  on  the  sandy  ground.  Let  my  experienced  advice 
and  fatherly  instructions  sink  deep  into  thy  heart.  So 
God  direct  thee  in  all  his  ways,  and  fill  thy  heart  with  his 
grace. 
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X  HERE  are  two  kinds  of  souls,  one  void  of  reason,  an- 
other endued  with  reason;  and  of  those  without  reason 
there  are  two  sorts,  one  which  feedeth  and  nourisheth  the 
body,  the  other  which  giveth  sense  and  feeling.  There  are 
therefore,  in  the  whole,  three  kinds  of  souls,  for  there  are 
three  several  operations  of  life ;  one  by  bodily  instruments 
and  bodily  qualities,  which  is  the  work  of  the  feeding  soul, 
and  is  found  in  trees  and  herbs  alone ;  the  second  is  exer- 
cised by  bodily  instruments  without  bodily  qualities,  from 
an  inward  beginning,  which  is  the  feeling  soul,  and  is  found 
in  beasts,  and  fowls,  and  fishes,  together  with  the  former: 
the  last  kind  is  exercised  by  an  inward  beginning,  without 
either  bodily  instruments  or  bodily  qualities,  which  is  the 
8oul  endued  with  reason.  These  three  are  so  affected,  that 
the  first  doth  alway  accompany  the  second,  and  both  attend 
npon  the  third. 

These  three  are  of  diverse  kinds  and  natures,  and  espe- 
daUy  the  two  first  do  greatly  differ  from  the  third ;  for  see- 
ing there  are  diverse  forms  of  things  which  are  so  diverse ; 
and  seeing  their  operations  do  so  far  differ,  as  to  digest,  and 
to  touch,  and  to  understand,  do  differ;  and  seeing  their 
bodies  also,  wherein  they  are  severally,  have  such  variety  of 
shapes,  as  we  see  there  is  between  the  shapes  of  trees,  and 
beasts,  and  men ;  how  can  it  be,  but  they  must  be  of  diverse 
kinds   and   natures?  What  difference  doth  the  scripture 
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make  between  them  ?  Job  saitb.  He  hath  taught  u$  rather 
than  the  beasts^  and  hath  made  us  wise  rather  than  ike 
Jxnds  of  heaven  ^  f  And  what  reason  were  it  that  beasts 
should  be  subject,  and  we  should  rule  by  nature,  if  our 
souls  were  of  like  nature  and  substance  as  th^rs  ?  Our  souls 
are  immortal,  and  have  an  heavenly  beginning;  wberess 
theirs  are  mortal,  and  do  perish  with  the  body,  as  of  the 
body  they  have  their  beginning.  Their  be^nning  ia  of  the 
seed,  for  the  earth  and  water  is  commanded  to  bring  forth 
the  whole  ^;  and  their  soul  seemeth  to  be  as  it  were 
drowned  in  the  blood ;  seeing  the  law  saith,  T%e  blood  cf 
all  flesh  is  the  soul  thereof^.  And  whence  do  we  think 
those  things  have  their  souls  which  come  of  rottenness  and 
putrefaction  ?  is  it  not  of  the  elements  ?  even  so  th^,  which 
come  of  seed  alone,  have  their  souls  by  the  seed.  The 
soul  also  which  is  made  only  for  that  which  is  omnpounded, 
and  hath  his  being  only  in  it,  must  needs  have  his  beginning 
with  it* 

Lastly,  seeing  they  have  an  earthly  beginning,  thej  do 
only  mind  things  present,  things  earthly,  and  sudi  as  are 
before  their  eyes  \  whereas  man  mindeth  things  absent  a 
well  as  present ;  things  hidden,  and  secret,  and  heavenljr; 
not  such  as  are  earthly  only.  These  things  do  prove  thii 
the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  be  of  diverse  natures,  have  not  a 
substance,  are  not  to  be  comprehended  under  one  kind. 

2.  The  soul  endued  with  reason,  to  which  the  soul  of  beasts 
in  substance,  in  quality,  in  beginning,  is  far  inferior,  is 
found  in  all  mankind.  As  every  one  of  us  hath  hit  bodjr 
by  the  workmanship  of  God  c,  so  every  one  hath  his  own 
soul :  for  Grod  is  not  so  poor  and  niggardly,  that  he  should 
not  give  every  body  his  own  proper  soul  and  his  own  cha- 
racter. When  the  number  of  souls  is  filled  which  Giod  hatk 
appointed,  then  they  which  are  ordained  to  life  shall  riie^ 
every  one  having  his  own  soul  and  body ;  which  souls  have 
such  notes  and  marks,  that  they  may  be  known  of  God, 
and  shall  be  distinguished  of  us  in  heaven  ;  for  if  the  soul 
of  Judas  were  not  distinguished  from  the  soul  of  Peter,  and 

*  Job  zzxF.  II.      h  Gen.  i.  24.     <  Lerlt.  zrit  14.    '  iieosoi,  lib.  s«  16. 
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the  8ouI  of  Dives  from  the  soul  of  Lazarus,  how  could  re- 
wards and  punishments  be  distributed  to  them  aright  ?  All 
men  thus  have  their  several  souls,  and  women  likewise ;  yet 
some  men  (which  is  a  shame  to  utter)  have  called  the  souls 
of  women  into  question ;  but  by  what  show  of  argument  ? 
because  God  framed  the  woman  rib,  and  is  not  said  to 
breathe  a  soul  into  her  ^ ;  as  though  that  were  not  to  be 
understood  of  the  woman  which  was  spoken  of  the  man. 
When  Christ  said,  Woman,  great  is  thy  Jdith ;  be  it  unto 
ihee  cu  thou  tvilt^;  when  he  brought  back  the  soul  into 
the  body  of  Jairus^s  daughters;  when  the  scripture  saith, 
that  the  soul  of  Rachel  went  out  of  her  ^ ;  when  the  Virgin 
Mary  angeth.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  rejotceth  in  God  my  Saviour'^;  it  sheweth  that 
which  none  but  such  as  are  mad  can  doubt  of,  *^  that  wo- 
^  men,  in  such  manner  as  men,  have  souls  endued  with  rea- 
^  son,  strengthened  with  faith,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
*^  and  sanctified  with  eternal  life^.^  Although  the  souls 
have  no  sex,  yet  when  women  are  spoken  unto,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary their  souls  should  be  excepted;  for  then  Peter  would 
not  forbid  them  to  deck  themselves  withjrizzled  hair,  and 
gold  and  silver ;  but  with  honest  conversation  which  becom- 
eA  women  that  profess  godlifiessK  "  Surely,'^  saith  Au- 
gustine, ^<  godliness  is  within  the  soul  in  the  spirit  ;^  yet 
women  are  commanded  to  deck  themselves  within,  where  no 
sea  is^.  Peter  indeed  commanded,  that  we  should  give 
honour  to  the  woman  as  to  the  weaker  vessel  ^ :  **  Yet  we 
^  must  not  by  and  by  think,*"  saith  Hierom,  ^^  because  she 
^'  hath  the  weaker  body,  therefore  she  hath  the  weaker 
**  soul  ^r  Yet  Cyril  affirmeth,  "  That  the  souls  of  women 
*'  are  very  womanish ;  hard,  and  slow  to  understand  hard 
**  things?.^  But,  by  his  leave,  some  women,  even  in  this, 
have  been  able  to  match  the  greatest  men.  But  what  need 
we  spend  words  about  this,  whereof  no  man  doubteth,  that 
women  have  souls  eternal,  endowed  with  reason,  wise,  sober, 

•  Gen.  \\.  22.  <■  Matt.  xy.  28.        »  Luke  viii.  54.       ^  Gen.  xxxv.  18. 

'  Lake  L  46.     ^  Aug.  de  Orig.  Anim.  lib.  i .  1 8.     *  i  Pet.  iii.  3.     "  lb.  ver.  4. 
■  lb.  rer.  7.     •  Hier.  in  Tit.  L  ii.        p  Cyril  in  Joban.  ii.  47. 
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temperate,  and  holy»  redeemed  by  Christ,  sancufied  by  his 
Spirit,  and  chosen  by  the  Father  to  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  soul  is  hardly  known  ;  Lactantius^ 
denieth  that  men  can  attmn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul ;  and  Galen  confesseth  <^,  that  he  cannot  tell  what 
or  where  the  substance  of  the  soul  is.  And  Athanaam 
saith,  *^  that,  while  we  live,  there  are  three  things  whereof 

we  cannot  attain  the  knowledge ;  the  substance  of  God, 

of  angels,  and  of  our  souls.""  By  the  objects,  we  maj 
come  to  the  operation ;  and  by  the  operation,  to  the  facul- 
ties ;  and  by  the  faculties,  to  the  substance  ;  but  yet  imper- 
fectly and  somewhat  afar  off. 

The  Manichees  thought  that  men  had  each  two  souls, 
both  of  the  substance,  one  of  the  good  God,  and  another  of 
the  evil  God  ;  for  they  make  two  Gods.  The  first  soul  was 
given  when  it  was  said,  God  made  man  of  the  Jkist  rftki 
earth:  and  he  could  not  be  man  without  a  souL  The 
second,  when  he  breathed  into  his  Jace.  But  there  are 
reckoned  only  two  parts  of  man,  the  body  and  the  soul; 
the  whole  man  stands  of  these.  The  Priscillianists  have 
thought  with  Plato,  **  that  our  souls  are  substance  of  the 
"  divine  nature,  and  that,  coming  down  from  the  heavois, 
^'  they  borrow  certain  qualities  of  the  stars  by  which  tbej 
**  pass.""  They  cannot  be  of  the  substance  of  God ;  for 
first  God  is  simple,  admitting  no  kind  of  composition,  not 
of  parts,  nor  of  matter,  and  for  men  P,  nor  any  ways  else; 
and  therefore  he  cannot  be  divided.  He  is  an  essence 
without  any  addition ;  although  he  be  said  to  be  wise  and 
just  and  merciful,  yet  his  justice  and  wisdom  and  meitj 
is  himself. 

Our  souls  are  just  and  wise  and  patient;  but  yet  because 
they  may  be  without  these  things,  therefore  they  are  not  these 
things,  and  are  compounded :  simple  indeed  they  are  in  respect 
of  the  elements  and  of  the  bodies  that  are  made  of  them;  but 
in  respect  of  God  they  are  compounded,  and  therefore  can- 

"  De  Opif.  Dei .  •  De  I>efin.  p  Sic  MS. 
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not  be  of  the  substance  of  God.  Agmn,  how  can  our  bodies 
be  of  the  same  substance  that  God  is  of,  altogether  un- 
changeable, and  our  minds  are  subject  to  alteration  ?  He 
saith  of  himself,  /  am  the  Lord,  and  am  not  changed ;  and 
James  saith  of  him,  that  with  him  there  is  no  chcmge  nor 
shadow  of  alteration  P.  Nay,  if  we  had  God'^s  substance, 
we  should  be  God ;  for  the  substance  of  God  is  God ;  and 
he  that  hath  part  hath  the  whole :  but  if  any  be  so  mad  as 
to  think  his  soul  God ;  or  who  doth  not  perceive  himself  to 
be  changed  either  from  better  to  worse,  or  from  worse  to 
better  ?  ^*  We  must  believe  that  the  soul  is  a  thing  which 
^'  God  made,^  as  Augustine  saith  ;  ^^  but  not  of  the  same 
**  that  he  himself  is  ^."^  The  breath  therefore  that  God 
breathed  maketh  the  soul,  but  it  is  not  of  God^s  substance, 
**  for  the  soul  is  wise  and  foolish,  faithful  and  unfaithful ; 
^  and  these  things  cannot  agree  to  God  ^J*  To  conclude ; 
our  souls  are  subject  to  sin,  which  is  far  from  his  nature : 
**  Grod  is  the  only  judge,^  saith  Clemens,  ^^  because  he  can^ 
'*  not  sin,  and  because  sin  is  not  incident  to  his  nature ;  any 
^*  thing  that  sinneth  is  not  of  his  nature  ^J"  But  they  say 
the  soul  is  his  image,  therefore  of  his  substance.  There  is 
a  double  image  of  God ;  one  of  the  same  substance,  which  is 
Christ,  and  no  other  creature ;  the  soul  of  man  is  the  other, 
which  is  the  image  of  God,  not  in  substance  the  same,  but 
like  in  quality. 

Philosophers,  and  those  that  followed  them,  debased  the 
soul  too  much  ;'  some  take  the  substance  of  it  to  be  watery 
aome  air,  some  fire,  some  a  complexion,  or  that  which 
riseth  of  a  complexion  of  the  body  ;  some  an  harmony,  or 
idea;  a  number  that  moves  itself;  some  a  light  or  spark; 
or  some  part  borrowed  of  the  stars  or  heavens ;  and  a  wind, 
or  breath,  or  such  like,  they  have  imagined  it ;  and  Ter- 
tullian  called  it  a  body ;  but  we  determine  and  desire,  with- 
out all  doubt,  that  it  is  no  quality  nor  accident,  nor  any 
thing  that  riseth  either  of  these  inferior  or  of  the  celestial 
bodies ;  for  the  reasonable  souls,  being  thus  separated  from 

p  James  i- 1 7.  1  Aag.  de  Gen.  ad  Lit  '  Atban.  de  Defin. 

*  Clemen*,  Pred.  lib.  i. 
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the  bodies,  do  know  one  another,  do  rest^  are  tormented ; 
do  wait  with  patience  their  full  glory,  as  appeareth  by  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus  %  and  the  souls  in  the  Apocalypse  ^. 
But  these  things  they  could  not  do  if  they  were  of  the 
earth,  or  any  body  inferior  or  superior.  And  the  b^in- 
ning  of  our  soul  doth  shew  that  it  hath  another  kind  of  sub- 
stance than  any  of  these  things.  The  earth  was  OHii- 
manded*  to  bring  fortli  beasts,  and  the  water  fishes,  and  all 
that  is  in  them ;  but  whence  is  man's  soul  ?  of  the  breath  of 
God,  yet  his  breath  is  not  the  air  as  our  breath  is ;  but  as 
he  is  far  above  the  elements,  so  is  his  breath  too ;  or  if  he 
did  breathe  the  air,  his  soul  is  not  the  breath,  but  by  the 
breath ;  it  is  none  of  these  therefore,  nor  compounded  or 
arising  of  them  all,  for  then  it  might  be  dissolved. 

Augustine  '  confesseth  he  cannot  name  the  substance  of 
the  soul ;  for  it  is  none  of  these  usual  and  known  things 
which  we  touch  with  bodily  senses ;  it  is  not  of  earth,  nor 
water,  nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  any  of  these.  *^  The  soul  of 
^^  man,*"  saith  Cassiodorus,  **  is  spiritual,  and  a  peculiar 
^^  kind  of  substance ;  for  as  heaven  is  a  fifth  essence,  di- 
^^  verse  from  the  nature  of  the  elements ;  so  the  essence  of 
^'  the  soul  is  diverse  from  the  elements  and  heavens  too.* 
If  a  body  be  that  which  hath  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  the  soul  is  neither  body,  nor  proceedeth  from  a  body. 
And,  to  be  short,  the  matter  of  the  soul  can  be  no  bodily 
thing  in  the  opinion  of  St  Augustine ;  ^'  For  as  God  exoeU 
*^  leth  every  creature,  so  the  soul  far  exceedeth  all  bodily 
*^  creatures  7  ;'*'  we  must  not  think  it  hath  any  such  bq;iii- 
ning;  for  then  by  nature  it  would  be  subject  unto  desth 
and  corruption.  If  it  were  made  of  any  of  these  it  oould 
not  work  without  these,  yet  being  in  the  body  it  under- 
standeth  without  the  instrument  of  the  body.  Th^  ssyy 
if  it  be  not  a  body,  how  can  it  be  in  a  place,  for  every  tUog 
that  is  included  in  place  is  a  body ;  God  is  in  a  plaoe^  lo 
as  he  filleth  all  places,  and  is  enclosed  of  none ;  a  body,  lo 
as  the  place  endoseth  it,  and  is  without  it ;  the  souls  and 

<  Luke  zvi.  aa.         ■  Apoc.  n.  9.  ▼.  9.        «  Aug.  de  Qosnt.  Aaim.  cap.  i. 
f  Aug.  de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  lib.  rii.  c.  ai. 
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ingels  in  such  sort  as  that  we  may  point  where  they  are,  and 
rhere  they  are  not ;  but  not  how  big  or  how  smaU,  of  what 
ength,  or  breadth^  or  thickness  they  be.  Again;  they  say 
Sod  caBeih  it  fleshy  and  therefbre  is  fleshly^  and  of  the  flesh. 
kfy  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  men  always,  for  they  are 
lesb*.  If  the  whole  man  be  flesh,  then  the  soul.  It  is 
lesb,  not  for  the  substance,  but  for  the  afiections ;  for  as  a 
xidy  may  be  spiritual  by  spiritual  qualities,  so  a  soul  may 
)eoome  fleshly  by  the  properties  of  the  flesh  ^. 

All  these  reasons  shew  that  it  is  not  of  these  things,  but 
lath  a  peculiar  and  spiritual  being,  proper  to  itself.  Gre- 
gory Nyssen  discribeth  it  to  be  an  essence  made,  having  life 
by  itself,  full  of  understanding ;  and  by  bodily  instruments 
pving  power  to  apprehend  those  things  which  are  perceived 
bjf  our  senses.  And  Augustine  saith,  ^*  that  the  soul  hath 
^  a  substance  and  a  life  peculiar  to  itself,  and  what  shall  we 
^  call  this  substance  ^  ?^  The  reasonable  soul  in  scripture  is 
Billed  a  spirit,  having  a  being  by  itself,  by  which  it  differ- 
ed! from  beasts,  and  by  law  of  nature  ruleth  over  them. 
Inio  thy  hcmds  I  commend  my  spirit  ^  ;  and.  He  preached  to 
the  spirits  which  were  in  prison  ^ ;  and,  No  man  knoweth 
vrhat  is  in  man,  but  the  spirit  which  is  in  man  ^  But  why 
isit  called  a  spirit?  Either  for  the  spiritual  nature,  or  for  that 
we  breathe  by  it.  And  how  doth  the  soul  and  spirit  differ  ? 
Being  understood  of  substance,  they  are  both  one.  ^*  But 
^  it  18  called  a  soul,  as  it  giveth  life  to  the  body;  a  spirit,  as 
*«.  it  will  live  and  be  alone  without  the  body  S.'"  "  But  the 
^  air  is  called  a  spirit ;  yet  the  difference  is  great,  for  that  is 
"  dead:  the  soul  is  a  spirit  of  life ^J^  The  soul,  and  this 
spirit  which  we  are  endued  with,  is  a  certain  mean  between 
ibe  body  and  God.  A  substance  undoubtedly  it  is,  for  that 
itbeareth  the  image  of  God;  for  that  quality  will  not  be 
borne,  but  of  that  which  is  a  being  and  living  substance. 
How  shall  we  come  any  thing  near  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  substance  ?    That  we  may  come  to  by  these  means : 

*  G«n.  vi.  3.  ''I  Cor.  xv.  44.  '  Aug.  dc  Gen.  cont.  Man.  lib.  2. 

*  Pnl.  xxxi.  5.        •  I  Pet.  iii.  19.        '  i  Cor.  iK  11.        »  Ang.  de  S.  et  An. 
c»p.  a.        ^  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  c.  ai . 
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'^  How  much  the  water  is  tliinner  than  the  earth,  and  the 
^*  air  finer  than  the  water,  and  the  clear  sky  subtiler  than 
"  the  air  * ;  so  much  in  subtleness  of  substance  the  soul 
*^  doth  exceed  tlie  thinnest  of  them.""  Aristotle  saith,  ^^  That 
^^  the  water  cxceedeth  the  earth,  and  the  air  the  water,  and 
"  tlie  sky  the  air  ten  times.""  How  shall  we  then  compre- 
hend the  substance  of  the  soul,  which  far  exceedeth  all  these? 
There  are  in  our  bodies  also  cert£un  things  which  are  called 
spirits ;  first,  the  breath  which  we  receive  from  without,  and 
is  drawn  to  the  lungs,  and  cools  the  heart ;  then  there  are 
inward  spirits ;  the  natural,  in  our  liver,  that  worketh  our 
meat  to  blood ;  and  they  being  carried  to  the  heart  are  h- 
boured  into  \ital  spirits,  which  give  life  to  all  the  parts ;  and 
from  thence,  part  conveyed  into  the  head  are  made  ammo- 
les  spiritu^j  instruments  of  all  our  senses.  There  is  a  tenfold 
proportion  between  these,  and  yet  we  can  scarce  in  mind 
comprehend  the  basest ;  how  much  less  can  we  attain  to  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  which  exceedeth  them  all !  It  is  there- 
fore a  substance  that  by  imagination  of  any  bodily  thing 
cannot  be  comprehended;  for  every  bodily  substance  it 
great  in  greater  places,  and  less  in  lesser  places.  The  soul 
is  all  present  wheresoever  it  is  present. 

4.  Ruffinus  saitli,  *'  He  hath  learned  out  of  the  scripture 
*^  no  certainty  of  the  original  of  the  souls.""  But  this  seem- 
eth  not  agreeable  to  the  perfection  of  the  scriptures ;  and 
seeing  God  hath  made  himself  known  unto  us,  why  should 
he  hide  our  beginning  from  us  ?  The  beginning  of  Adam^s 
soul  is  manifest,  for  God  breathed  into  his  face  the  breadi 
of  life ;  but  how  the  soul  cometh  into  us  diversity  of  opin- 
ions hath  made  it  doubtful. 

The  opinion  of  Origen  hath  least  credit  He  thought 
that  all  the  souls  were  created  together  in  the  beginning, 
and  reserved  in  heaven,  and  sent  into  the  bodies  as  severd 
men  were  bom  into  the  world.  The  Platpnists  were  of  like 
judgment :  *'  of  such,""  saith  St.  Augustine,  ^*  they  ^^rmpA 
**  that  our  souls  were  sent  from  heaven,  there  created  kxig 
<'  before,  and  as  they  passed  by  the  sphere  of  heaven,  they 
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^*  reodved  each  his  several  gift  K"^  The  Jewish  rabbins 
had  such  a  tradition,  that  aU  souls  of  the  prophets  were 
present  on  mount  Sinai  when  the  law  was  given  forth  by 
Moses.  The  grounds  of  Origen'*s  opinion  ^  were,  for  that  he 
thought  angels  and  the  souls  of  men  are  of  like  condition, 
and  because  he  imagined  that  our  souls  were  united,  not 
Bubetantially  but  accidentally,  to  our  bodies.  It  cannot  be 
that  they  were  created  altogether  in  the  banning,  and 
till  the  birth  of  roan  reserved  in  heaven;  of  Jacob  and 
Saau  it  was  pronounced,  being  yet  unborn,  before  they  had 
done  good  or  evil,  Jacob  I  have  lovedy  and  Esau  have  I 
toted  °>/  if  they  had  been  created,  they  must  have  done 
flomewhat,  souls  cannot  sleep  like  dormice.  It  cannot  be  a 
80iil,but  it  must  needs  be  doing;  for  what  cause  should  God 
make  it  so  long  before  ?  God  createth  nothing  idle.  Every 
tlung,  so  soon  as  it  was  made  of  God,  began  to  perform  that 
fer  which  it  was  made ;  angels  were  forthwith  ministmng 
spirits  °.  And  why  should  souls  do  nothing?  God  did  create 
liiem  to  be  joined  to  the  bodies,  to  use  the  earth,  to  praise 
haa  name,  to  rule  his  other  creatures.  Why  should  she  be 
I^ept  so  long  from  that  which  was  her  duty?  We  may  not 
think  but  at  the  last  judgment  we  shall  give  an  account  for 
all  our  life  and  beings ;  yet  the  account  must  be  made  of 
snch  things  as  we  have  done  in  our  bodies  only,  whether 
tbey  be  good  or  evil ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  thought  to 
hare  been  before  our  bodies  were.  And  who  would  think 
Aat  God  would  make  his  work  so  imperfect?  the  soul  first, 
and  the  body  three  thousand  years  after.  God  no  doubt 
doth  make  them  together. 

Another  opinion  is  of  such  which  think,  as  the  body  is  of 
the  body,  so  the  soul  is  begotten  of  the  soul :  for  they  say 
the  soul  endued  with  reason  is  brought  forth  of  the  seed, 
as  well  as  that  which  feedeth  or  feeleth ;  so  by  their  opinion 
the  whcde  man  shaU  beget  the  whole.  They  say  it  was  be- 
Ibre  in  the  seed  of  man  in  virtue,  and  by  natural  strength 
caused  to  have  his  being  indeed.     And  what  doth  make 
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them  thus  to  think  ?  If  God  (say  they)  create  souls  now, 
then  he  ceased  not  the  seventh  day ;  and  yet  the  sciiptuie 
saith  he  ceased  P.     And  what  injury  were  it  to  man  that 
beasts  should  beget  their  like,  and  he  should  not  ?  a  man 
were  not  begotten  of  a  man,  if  he  did  not  beget  the  soul ; 
for  the  reasonable  soul  doth  make  the  man.     Adam  begot 
according  to  his  imagc^  and  his  image  was  in  the  soul.    Are 
not  seventy-two  souls  said  to  come  forth  of  Jacob's  thigh  f 
and  what  came  that  way  came  by  generation  <<.  Was  not  Onan 
punished  with  death  as  a  murderer  ?  and  for  what  offence  ? 
because  he  spilled  his  seed  %  which  was  as  if  he  had  killed  a 
man.  If  the  child  be  destroyed  in  the  womb,  by  the  law  also 
it  was  punished  as  murder'.     The  whole  mass  of  man, 
whatsoever  is  written  of  him  in  the  book  of  God^'s  provi- 
dence, is  framed  in  the  womb/,  and  of  that  mass,  or  in  it,  die 
soul  is  a  part,  and  the  soul  especially  is  written  in  God's 
book.     Admit  it  to  be  as  Aristotle  would  have  it,  that  in 
the  womb  it  hath  first  the  life  of  a  plant,  and  then  of  a 
beast,  and  at  length,  the  five  and  fortieth  day,  the  reasonable 
soul  is  put  in  of  God  into  it.     What !  do  the  former  die 
when  he  cometh  ?  or  hath  he  three  souls  ?  and  how  are  they 
knit  together  P  Whence  is  original  sin,  if  the  soul  be  not  of 
the  parents  ?  for  the  soul  is  the  seat  of  sin,  and  sin  by  one 
man  came  into  the  world  ".    God  maketh  no  sinful  soul,  be 
is  not  the  author  of  evil ;  how  then  is  there  sin  in  it,  but  of 
the  parents?  and  of  whom  he  hath  the  accident,  of  him  be 
hath  the  substance.     Is  it  not  meet  that  as  the  whole  body 
and  soul  is  begotten  again  by  incorruptible  seed,  which  is 
the  word  of  G^,  so  the  whole  should  at  the  first  come  of 
the  seed  which  is  corrupted  ?  how  can  it  be  but  Grod  shall 
be  a  help  to  such  as  commit  adultery,  if  he  do  give  the 
souls,  if  they  beget  the  bodies  P  Are  not  the  children  like 
the  parents  in  mind  too  as  well  as  in  body  oftentimes?  and 
what  reason  is  it  that  he  which  begets  the  matter  should 
not  beget  tlie  form  P  When  Eve  was  made,  we  read  of  no 
breathing  of  a  soul  to  her,  as  though  the  scripture  would 
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insinuate,  of  whom  she  had  flesh  and  bone,  of  him  she  had 
the  soul  also.  By  these  and  such  reasons  many  great  men 
have  maintained  that  the  soul  is  begotten  of  the  soul,  as  the 
body  is  of  the  body.  Many,  which  mislike  that  the  soul 
should  be  begotten  thus  with  the  body,  say,  that  as  the  feed- 
ing and  feeling  power  is  included,  all  conieth  from  an  out- 
ward beginning ;  but,  if  they  two  be  considered  alone,  they 
grant  that  they  are  brought  fortli  by  the  seed ;  and  tho  soul 
that  understandeth  is  poured  only  into  the  body  immedi- 
ately by  Almighty  God.  That  the  soul,  by  which  we  do 
understand  and  reason,  is  not  caused  by  a  bodily  agent,  nor 
oometh  by  the  seed  or  any  bodily  instrument,  thus  they  la- 
bour to  confirm :  if  one  struck  a  woman  that  her  child  were 
cast  before  it  were  formed,  he  was  punished  by  money,  be- 
eause  then  he  was  not  guilty  of  manslaughter,  because  the 
man  yet  was  not  framed  *.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  as 
the  body  cometh  to  his  form  and  fashion  about  the  forty-fifth 
day,  so  about  that  time  the  soul  is  given  of  Almighty  God. 
When  Eve  was  made,  Adam  acknowledgeth  that  she  wm 
bone  of  his  bone^  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  Y :  how  much  more 
gladly  would  he  have  said  that  she  was  soul  of  his  soul, 
if  her  soul  had  been  also  taken  and  lighted  of  his !  Our 
Saviour,  when  he  s^utb  spirits  have  no  flesh  nor  bones', 
seemeth  to  insinuate  that  the  soul  hath  no  passions  of  the 
body.  If  they  were  thus  begotten,  in  this  they  should  be 
partakers  of  that  which  seemeth  to  be  most  proper  to  the 
body.  Anaxagoras  smth,  *^  that  a  soul  doth  not  beget  a  soul, 
**  but  a  man  begets  a  man."*^  Augustine^  thinketh  it  unhonest 
to  be  spoken,  that  a  soul  should  beget  a  soul,  seeing  it 
agreeth  not  to  a  soul  to  be  begotten  at  all.  It  is  not  con- 
venient that  the  rest  should  be  born  of  Adam'*s  soul,  for  it 
b  possible  to  God  only  to  beget  that  which  is  simple,  neither 
IB  it  granted  to  the  creatures ;  and  if  souls  begin  with  the 
body,  it  must  needs  be  (in  the  judgment  of  Hierom)  that 
they  should  have  an  end  with  the  body  ^.  How  can  that 
which  is  material  work  that  which  is  above  all  matter  ?  the 
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seed  worketh  not  but  by  a  bodily  instrument ;  the  under- 
standing useth  it  not,  and  therefore  cannot  be  brought  foidi 
by  it.  Of  which  of  the  parents  should !the  soul  came?  Of  the 
father  ?  Christ  had  no  father  touching  the  body  on  earth. 
Of  the  mother  ?  then  it  had  been  meet  that  man  should  hate 
been  framed  of  the  woman,  than  that  woman  should  have 
been  framed  of  the  man.   Of  both  ?  but  Christ  had  not  an 
earthiy  father.  If  Chrises  soul  came  not  from  the  earddy 
parents,  then  not  ours ;  for  he  is  like  us  in  all  things,  sin  oiilj 
except.     A  body  may  be  bom  of  a  body  ^y  for  aomewfait 
may  be  taken  from  a  body,  but  nothing  can  be  plucked 
from  a  soul.     But  they  say,  as  one  candle  is  lighted  of  an- 
other, so  one  soul  of  another :  but  the  candle  hath  a  quaa- 
tity,  and  therefore  suffereth  fit  matter  to  be  applied  unto  it; 
the  soul  hath  no  quantity.     The  light  of  both  candlaii 
drowned   and   nourished  in  the  oily  matter,  by  whidi  it 
Cometh  to  pass  that  the  one  is  not  diminished,  and  the  other 
increased :  but  in  the  soul  there  is  no  quanti^  that  it  caa 
be  touched,  nor  nourishment  that  it  may  be  fed ;  if  it  be  b^ 
generation,  where  hath  it  knowledge  of  principles  by  mtUR^ 
yea  and  of  things  far  above  nature  ?  This  cannot  be  bj 
generation :  and  what  can  be  more  evident  that  the  soul 
Cometh  not  from  any  virtue  or  force  of  the  seed,  seeing  out 
of  the  body  it  hath  action  proper,  divine,  and  heavenly? 
yea  and  in  the  body  also,  in  which  no  instrument  of  the 
body  doth  help  it  any  thing,  although  in  diverse  work<  it 
use  the  body;  as  the  fire  moveth  of  itself  upward,  and  if 
carried  round  with  the  heavens,  so  the  soul  of  man  is  led 
somewhat  by  the  senses,  and  doth  many  things  in  and  out 
of  the  body  without  them ;  which  shews  that  it  must  haie 
some  other  beginning  than  this  is.     Is  it  not  a  manifest  ar- 
gument that  it  cometh  from  God,  seeing  in  all  things  it 
resteth  not  ull  it  come  to  God?   The  mind  in  staiiliing 
causes  is  never  quiet  till  it  come  to  Gt)d,  and  the  will  new 
is  satisfied  with  any  good  till  it  come  to  the  immortal  good- 
ness.    It  doth  well  to  make  that  its  stay  and  end  wfaidi 
was  its  beginning;  and  methinks  the  oomprdiending  and 
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minding  of  things  universal  and  general  should  shew  that 
it  hath  no  other  but  the  universal  beginning  and  Father  of 
all  to  be  his  Father.     There  is  no  example  in  nature  that  a 
thing  incorporate  cometh  of  that  which  is  corporal.     How 
many  souls  were  spilt,  if  the  soul  do  come  of  the  seed !   It  is 
a  wickedness  and  uncleanness  by  the  law  to  spill  it ;  but  if 
the  immortal  soul  be  in  it,  it  were  an  offence  to  be  revenged 
irith  death.     Hierome  for  these  causes  saith  they  are  to  be 
laughed  at,  that  think  the  souls  are  sowed  together  with 
the  bodies,  and  not  to  be  given  immediately  from  God  ^. 
Augustine  pronounceth  them  accursed  that  say  it  is  thus 
brought  forth,  and  not  sent  of  God  ^.     And  although  Gtxl 
tend  them,  yet  he  ceased  from  creation  the  seventh  day ;  for 
by  this  he  createth  no  new  kind,  but  multiplieth  and  pre- 
serveth  that  kind  which  he  made  before.     Many  places  of 
scripture  seem  to  lead  us  to  God  as  the  giver  and  only  be- 
getter of  our  souls :  Job  saith.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath 
made  me^  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me 
Ufe^.  Doth  he  not  seem  to  say  as  much  of  himself  as  is 
said  of  Adam  for  his  soul  ?   And  Solomon  affirmeth.  Thou 
Imowest  not  which  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  which  is  the 
way  of  the  bones  in  the  womb  s,  so  thou  knowest  not  the 
works  of  God  which  maketh  all  things :  he  seemeth  to  mean 
that  there  is  one  way  by  which  the  bones,  and  another  by 
which  the  spirit  cometh.     And  again,  the  body  to  the  dust 
from  whence  it  came,  and  the  spirit  retumeth  to  God  which 
gave  ith.   The  end  of  either  is  where  it  begun ;  and  by  re- 
turning of  the  spirit  he  signifieth  how  first  it  came.     And 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom ;  Man  knoweth  not  who 
made  him,  and  who  inspired  an  effectual  soul  into  him,  and 
breathed  on  him  the  breath  of  life » :  he  knew  but  one  way 
by  which  the  reasonable  soul  doth  come  unto  us,  even  the 
flame  way  by  which  Adam  was  made  partaker  of  it.     Esai, 
according  to  the  translation  of  Pagnine,  speaketh  of  it  most 
plainly.  The  spirit  from  my  face  putteth  on  the  body,  and 
every  soul  have  I  made  ^  :  the  whole  sentence  maketh  too 
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plainly  for  it,  and  the  latter  words  do  suffid^itly  oonfirm 
it ;  for  the  soul  he  mentioneth  as  a  peculiar  work  of  his. 
Zachariah  also  doth  favour  this  opinion ;  God  spreadeth  the 
heavens  and  foundeth  the  earth,  and  frameth  the  spnt  of 
man  in  the  midst  of  him  ;  first  the  place,  and  then  the  spiritl 
The  mother  shall  witness  of  it  what  she  judgeth  how  the 
soul  Cometh  into  the  body  of  her  infant ;  she  will  say,  I 
knew  not  how  you  appeared  in  my  womb,  neither  did  I 
give  unto  you  spirit  and  life  <".  And  St.  Paul  seemeth  to  be 
of  the  same  judgment ;  We  had  fathers  of  our  bodies  irfiidi 
chastised  us,  and  we  reverenced  them :  shall  we  not  mudi 
more  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  and  live^?  He 
maketh  a  plain  difference  between  the  father  of  the  body 
and  the  Father  of  the  spirit.  Peter  likewise  referreth  the 
beginning  of  the  soul  to  Grod  alone ;  They  which  are  if- 
flicted  by  the  will  of  God,  let  them  commend  thdr  souls  bj 
well  doing  to  him  as  a  faithful  Creator  <>:  commend  thy  soul 
to  the  Creator  of  thy  soul.  To  conclude ;  we  must  say  widi 
Lactantius,  The  matter  of  making  souls  is  in  God's  luuidi 
only ;  for  that  matter  he  is  the  Father  of  us  all  P.  Of  mortal 
men  we  can  take  nothing  but  that  which  is  mortal:  the  fitther 
of  the  body  cannot  say  he  giveth  the  soul,  and  if  he  say  it,  yet 
he  cannot  comprehend  in  mind  how  it  is  done.  The  earthfy 
parent  doth  no  more  but  give  or  receive  the  bodily  moistiire 
which  is  framed  to  be  a  temple  for  the  soul ;  this  is  all  tbej 
do,  they  can  do  no  more.  And  although  the  soul  come  fitfli 
God,  yet  the  sin  doth  not  come  from  him ;  but  the  body 
doth  communicate  it  to  the  soul,  as  the  soul  doth  impiit 
many  things  to  the  body ;  for  they  both  make  one  peraoo, 
and  the  soul  in  the  body  is  straightway  subject  to  the  stale 
of  sin  with  the  body  by  the  just  sentence  of  GUxl,  whidi 
took  from  the  seed  of  Adam  all  that  he  bestowed  on  Adam. 
And  God  by  his  judgment  forsaking  it,  how  can  it  be  but 
sinful,  dwelling  in  a  sinful  body  ?  These  men  therefcxe  will 
have  our  soul  to  come  immediately  from  Grod ;  the  other  also 
will  have  it  come  from  God,  but  yet  by  means.     Now  the 
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scripture  rather  leading  us  to  the  immediate  working  of 
GU)d  in  making  of  our  souls,  it  helpeth  much  our  faith  the 
rather  to  come  to  God  ;  for  God  toucheth  our  souls,  and  is 
joined  to  them  in  the  creation ;  is  joined  likewise  to  them 
in  our  regeneration ;  and  most  of  all  will  become  one  spirit 
with  us,  or  rather  we  with  him,  in  our  glorification.  The 
first  should  make  us  with  hope  desire  the  second,  and  the 
second  doth  cause  us  to  look  for  the  third,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  second  should  somewhat  persuade  us  of  the  first. 

5.  The  soul  given  us  of^God,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  body, 
performeth  all  the  works  and  properties  of  life  that  are  in 
U8  while  we  live  in  the  body.  The  works  which  it  per- 
fwmeth  in  us  are  diverse:  some  are  common  to  us  with 
those  things  which  bud  out  of  the  earth,  and  have  only  life 
inthout  sense  or  motion :  this  is  the  power  by  which  it 
causeth  the  body  to  live.  Of  this  the  scripture  speaketh, 
when  it  saith,  That  God  gives  us  breath,  and  life,  and  all ; 
and  when  he  biddeth  the  mother  to  cry  to  God  for  the  life 
of  their  children  which  die  for  hunger  in  the  streets,  this 
power  worketh  of  its  own  accord,  and  is  not  subject  unto 
reason.  By  this  faculty  there  are  three  things  wrought  in 
the  body  of  man,  for  by  it  men  feed  and  grow,  and  beget 
children.  It  feedeth  us  by  drawing  meat  into  the  stomachy 
and  thence  into  every  part  proper  nourishment,  by  digest- 
ing into  blood  and  juice  meat  for  all  the  body ;  by  retaining 
that  which  is  good,  by  expelling  forth  that  which  is  unpro- 
fitable, and  by  the  same  means  it  maketh  us  to  grow,  till 
we  come  unto  a  full  stature. 

That  power  by  which  we  feel  and  have  sense  is  grounded 
also  in  this  soul,  for  it  giveth  sense  as  well  as  life :  this  fa- 
culty is  distinguished  by  her  actions  and  works  ;  it  worketh 
within  and  it  worketh  without.  And  hereof  it  cometh  to 
pass  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  senses  in  man  and  beast, 
inward  and  outward ;  the  outward  senses  are  five ;  for  all 
that  we  comprehend  from  without  is  either  that  we  see,  or 
hear,  or  smell,  or  taste,  or  touch ;  we  see  all  colours,  and 
whatsoever  is  discovered  by  the  light ;  we  hear  sounds  and 

<i  Acts  xvn.  25. 
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voices;  we  smell  and  taste  odours  and  savours  of  diven 
kinds ;  and  we  discern  by  touch  that  which  is  hot  or  cold, 
plain  or  rough,  or  such  like :  the  scripture  nameth  all  thete 
in  man ;  The  eye  that  seeth,  and  the  ear  that  heareth',  God 
hath  made  them  both ;  and  if  all  the  body  were  heaiiogy 
where  were  smelling  ^  ?  and,  Thy  words  were  sweeter  than 
honey  to  my  mouth  ^ :  and,  Touch  and  see,  for  a  sprit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones  ".  These  are  the  outward  senses. 

The  inward  senses  are  those  by  which  we  weigh  and  ex- 
amine and  judge  of  the  outward,  which  are  ocMnmooly 
reckoned  to  be  three ;  the  common  sense  and  imaginadoa 
in  the  foreparts,  and  judgment  or  oo^taUon  in  the  middle 
and  memory  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain* 

The  moving  of  our  bodies  is  a  work  of  our  souls  foo^ 
which  hath  the  beginning  in  the  brain  and  marrow  of  the 
back,  and  there  is  communicated  to  all  the  body. 

The  appeUte  and  affection  and  desire  of  man  is  rooted  ii 
the  soul  also;  our  appetite,  of  what  kind  soever  it  is,  is  gifci 
to  preserve  us,  and  to  make  us  avoid  those  things  that  hint 
us.  It  is  of  three  sorts :  the  first  is  natural,  by  which  le 
desire  (when  we  are  hungry)  meat,  and  when  we  are  tUnlj 
drink,  and  rest  when  we  are  weary;  the  second  is  thiK 
which  we  have  in  that  we  are  endued  with  sense ;  and  tfaii 
is  given,  as  by  which  we  should  first  desire  that  which  n 
good,  even  for  that  it  is  good,  and  avoid  that  whidi  ii 
evil ;  and  to  this  end  it  maketh  us  love  or  hate,  desire  or 
shun,  rejoice  or  be  scMTowful ;  or  else  it  is  given  us  that  wt 
should  strive  for  good  things,  and  agunst  evil  things,  ai 
they  are  hard  and  difficult :  to  this  end  by  it  we  have  in  in 
hope  and  despair,  boldness  and  fear  and  anger.  The  third 
kind  of  appetite  is  that  by  which  we  desire  that  good  which 
the  understanding  comprehended!  to  be  such  indeed  or 
in  appearance,  and  flieth  the  contrary:  this  is  our  wiB, 
which  we  use  to  stir  us  up  to  seek  Grod  and  heaTen,  and 
heavenly  things,  by  which  we  rest  also  in  these  things,  and 
are  delighted  and  satisfied  in  them,  bdng  gottOB.    This  is  a 

* 
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part  of  the  reasonable  soul ;  this  is  one  point  by  which  we 
are  men,  and  do  excel  all  other  creatures  living  upcm  the 
earth. 

The  other  power  of  the  soul,  which  is  proper  to  man  and 
denied  to  beasts,  is  understanding :  this,  together  ^th  the 
will,  are  the  proper  and  only  faculties  of  the  reasonable  soul. 
By  this  we  speak  and  knit  words  and  sentences  together ;  by 
tl:ds  we  learn  arts  and  devise  infinite  works,  and  number,  and 
dbpute,  and  foresee,  and  mount  to  heaven.  This  is  it  where- 
m  the  glory  and  excellency  of  man  especially  standeth ;  this, 
together  with  the  will,  is  that  about  the  garnishing  and 
perfecting  whereof  all  our  pain  and  labour  is  bestowed  5  this 
k  proper,  together  with  the  will,  the  breath  of  life,  which 
Ciod  breathed  into  the  face  of  man ;  this  is  the  spirit  which 
ictumeth  unto  God  that  gave  it.  This  understanding  hath 
two  faculties ;  one  by  which  it  may  know  all  things,  and  is 
lake  a  clean  paper,  in  which  there  is  nothing  written ;  but 
you  may  write  in  it  any  thing.  The  other  is  that  by  which 
it  knoweth  already,  and  discourseth  and  practiseth,  and 
meditateth  that  it  knoweth ;  they  that  learn  not,  nor  will  not 
learn  any  thing,  but  continue  not  writing  good  knowledge 
in  their  souls,  they  are  as  if  they  had  no  souls ;  they  are  as 
tbe  ass  and  mule,  which  have  no  understanding;  for  they 
have  but  the  tables,  they  have  nothing  written  in  them. 

Now  if  a  man  will  seek  the  elements  of  a  man^s  soul  of 
winch  it  standeth,  these  they  are ;  earth,  water,  air,  or  fire 
IB  the  soul  there  is  none ;  but  such  wonderful  powers  there 
mre  by  which  it  worketh  in  the  body  and  liveth  by  itsdf 
without  the  body  :  strong  it  is,  and  nimble  and  quick,  and 
yet  hath  neither  bones  nor  sinews  nor  joints. 

6.  It  is  hard  to  define  in  what  place  of  the  body  of  man  the 
•otil  doth  dwell  in ;  Plato  appointed  three  seats  for  three 
several  faculties ;  the  liver  for  lust,  the  heart  for  courage  and 
anger,  for  reason  the  head.  Athanasius  judged  that  the  soul 
was  chiefly  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  in  the  heart, 
and  in  the  great  veins;  for  these  parts  being  hurt  or 
wounded,  life  doth  not  continue.    Aristotle  said  the  seat  of 
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the  soul  was  the  heart,  and  that  thither  ail  the  objects  of 
the  senses  are  carried  as  to  the  centre.  Galen  and  physi- 
cians say  it  is  in  the  head.  Xenocrates  placed  it  in  the 
crown  of  the  head ;  Herophylus  in  the  bottom  of  the  brain ; 
Strabo  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead ;  Empodocles  in  the 
chest ;  Moschion  in  the  whole  body ;  so  do  Augustin  and 
Hilarius,  saying,  ^^  that  the  whole  is  in  the  whole  in  ev&cj 
«  part."* 

The  soul,  as  it  is  considered  whole,  with  all  the  faculues, 
is  in  the  wliole  as  the  form  thereof,  for  it  ^veth  life  and 
motion  to  the  whole,  and  is  in  it,  not  as  a  mariner  in  a  ship, 
but  being  present  every  where,  for  it  is  that  that  giveth  life 
to  every  part,  and  maketh  the  whole  a  living  body ;  maketh 
it  flesh,  that  hath  life  in  it  by  his  presence  every  where.    It 
shewcth  his  presence  in  all  parts ;  for  being  pricked  in  one 
place  it  feeleth  it  there,  and  discerneth  it  to  be  in  the  place 
where  the  wound  is:  the  whole  therefore  is  in  the  whole 
and  every  part.     But  if  it  be  considered  according  to  the 
several  faculties^  then  the  question  is,  where  reason  and  un- 
derstanding is  chiefly  settled,  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
heart  P  for  these  arc  the  chief,  and  for  the  excellency  wore 
left  out  of  sacrifices.     Daniel  seemcth  to  make  the  head  the 
scat  of  reason.  The  dream^  and  vmon  of  thy  head  ^;  and,  Ae 
visions  of  my  head  troubled  me  v.     It  is  not  to  be  thought 
but  divine  and  heavenly  visions  are  offered  to  the  under- 
standing.    The  manner  of  the  moving  of  our  body  doth 
seem  to  teach  so  much ;  for  one  motion  is  by  the  nerves,  and 
the  nerves  be^n  in  the  brain,  and  are  first  moved  by  our 
will,  and  the  will  is  one  of  the  parts  of  reason.     All  the  ser- 
vants that  do  attend  on  reason  are  likewise  placed  in  the 
head.     There  are  the  senses  by  which  he  cometh  to  the 
knowledge  of  most  things.     They  say  in  death  also,  that  a 
man  doth  last  of  all  cast  up  his  eyes,  as  though  the  soul  did 
pass  forth  by  them ;  and  Almighty  God,  when  he  gave  the 
soul  to  man,  did  it  by  breathing  into  his  face.     This  much 
they  that  favour  the  head  do  say  for  their  opinion.   But,  on 

*  DftD.  ii.  a8.  y  Dun.  ir.  5. 
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the  other  side,  the  heart  doth  challenge  the  principaUty ;  for 
Mofles  saith  that  the  frame  of  marCa  heart  is  only  evil  con- 
tinually 2  ;  and  Christ,  that  the  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things^;  and 
Paul,  that  the  law  is  written  in  the  heart  ^.  And  it  maketh 
much  for  the  privilege  of  the  heart  that  it  is  the  fountain 
md  beginning  of  life,  for  it  first  liveth  and  last  dieth,  for 
this  Hierome  saith.  Out  of  the  lieart  come  evil  thoughts^; 
therefore  the  principle  is  not,  according  to  Plato,  in  the 
brain,  but,  according  to  Christ,  in  the  heart ;  and  again, 
it  is  doubted  where  the  principal  faculty  of  the  soul  is: 
Plato  shews  it  in  the  brain,  Christ  in  the  heart.  Blessed  are 
ihe  dean  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  God  ^. 

The  soul  of  man,  using  will  and  reason,  is  immortal : 
Qalen  reporteth  that  all  ancient  wise  men  unto  Plato  were 
sf  that  opinion ;  but  some  latter  persons,  being  overcome 
by  their  own  folly,  constrained  not  only  their  bodies  but 
their  souls  also,  as  it  were,  to  die.  The  Sadducees  were  of 
apinicm  that  souls  did  die  ^ ;  the  Nazarites,  that  they  did 
ikep  till  the  day  of  judgment.  But  they  are  eternal  and 
Sfverlasting:  eternal  they  are,  not  by  denial  of  beginning 
md  end  both,  for  beginning  we  know  they  have,  but  by 
lenial  of  the  end ;  that  is  mortal  which  hath  inward  begin- 
ning of  corruption,  as  the  bodies  of  beasts  have,  and  all 
other  compound  bodies.  And,  on  the  contrary  side,  that  is 
immortal  which  hath  no  such  inward  be^nning  whereby  it 
Doay  corrupt,  as  angels  and  heavenly  spirits  have  not ;  and 
%  thing  may  be  mortal  and  corruptible  also,  which  albeit  it 
bave  not  such  an  inward  be^nning  of  corruption,  yet  by 
ID  outward  agent  it  may  be  destroyed  ;  as  the  heavens  shall 
be  dissolved  by  the  power  of  Grod ;  whereas  God  himself  is 
&ee  by  this  and  all  other  ways  from  mortality  and  corrup- 
tion. The  soul  is  such  a  thing  as  that  it  hath  nothing  in- 
ternal which  can  be  a  beginning  of  corruption  and  death 
onto  it.  It  might  have  a  beginning,  and  cause  of  destruc- 
tion in  it  two  ways;  of  his  own  nature,  as  compound  bo- 

*  Gen.  vi.  5.  yiii.  ai.  *  Matt.  zii.  35.  ^  Rom.  ii.  15. 
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dies;  or  by  chance  and  accident,  as  the  essential  form  is  oor- 
mpted  because  the  body  doth  corrupt  in  which  it  is,  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  corrupted.    The  soul  is  free  from  cor- 
ruption both  ways ;  it  hath  nothing  in  it  of  itself  by  which 
it  may  draw  to  an  end,  neither  can  there  be  any  thing  in  it 
by  reason  of  the  body,  or  any  other  thing,  by  which  at 
length  it  should  be  dissolved.     This  the  beginning  of  our 
soul  doth  shew :  for  how  was  it  ?  God  himself  insfnring  it,  he 
gave  it  therefore  somewhat  of  his  own  excellency,  even 
immortality,  as  it  was  capable  of;  and  what  was  it?  his 
breath,  some  part  of  that  heavenly  air ;  and  what  was  the 
work  of  it?  life  in  the  dual,  or  plural  number,  a  long, a 
double,  an  everlasting  life.     When  the  soul  of  Rachel  is 
said  to  go  ofit  of  her  S  and  the  soul  of  the  child  to  return  to 
his  inward  parts  ^  is  it  not  clearly  taught  that  it  dieth  not 
with  the  body?  What   made  Balaam  wish  that  his  soul 
might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and  his  end  be  fib 
his^y  but  that  it  was  well  with  them   after  death?  The 
Wise  Man  saith,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  yeiA 
God,  and  that  no  torment  toucheth  them\  and  that  <k 
spirit  goeth  to  God  that  gave  it'^.    When  Christ  saith, 
Father  J  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit^;  to  the  thic^ 
Tliis  dayshaU  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise^;  when  Stephen 
crieth,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  ^  ;  and  Paul,  Ideswt 
to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ " ;  do  they  not  shev 
that  the  soul  is  immortal  ?  And  the  immortality  of  the 
soul   of  Christ  maketh  much  for  the  immortality  of  our 
souls ;  for  he  hath  promised,  that  where  he  is,  there  his  ser- 
vants shall  be  also  ^.     What  other  thing  doth  Christ  teadi 
us  when  he  saith,  The  body  they  can  kill,  the  soul  they  eau^ 
not  km?;  and  that  God  is  m^  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  ofAe 
living  %  yet  the  God  of  Abraham  ?  wherefore  his  body  w» 
dead,  but  his  soul  lived.    The  rich  man  lived  in  hell,  and 
the  poor  man  in  Abraham^s  bosom ' ;  and  in  the  Apocalypsci 
they  are  happy  that  die  in  the  Lord,Jbr  they  restjhm 

•  Gen.zxzT.  i8.                '  i  Kingt  zvii.  as.  f  Numb.zziii.  to, 
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their  labours  K  Sin  doth  not  corrupt  the  substance  but 
the  quality  of  our  souls,  and  torment  may  grieve  it,  but  not 
ocmsume.  AugusUne  therefore  saith,  '^  Kill  not  thy  soul 
^  thyself,  and  thy  soul  will  not  die.  The  life  of  the  flesh 
**  is  the  soul,  and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  God ;  but  yet  the 
**  soul  is  immortal,  for  it  liveth  even  being  dead.^  And 
again,  **  The  souls  of  men  are  all  immortal ;  those  that 
**  shall  see  God  are  blessed,  those  that  shall  not  see  God 
••  are  wretched  ^'"  And  Hilarius  saith,  "  He  that  liiinketh 
^  the  soul  dieth  with  the  body,  let  him  hear  that  it  cometh 
^  sot  of  the  earth,  but  by  the  breath  of  God,  and  that  death 
^  is  not  the  destruction  but  the  parting  of  it  from  the 
**  body'*;*'  and  again,  "  The  soul  is  immortal,  for  it  is  life 
^  unto  itself;  as  it  cannot  fall  from  itself,  so  it  cannot  fall 
«  from  life.^ 

Last  of  all ;  religion,  and  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  in 
man,  doth  shew  it  to  be  immortal ;  for  we  worship  God  be- 
ouise  our  souls  are  made  to  his  image,  and  we  know  he  is 
m  rewarder  of  them  that  serve  him.  Now  religion  is  grafted 
in  menu's  minds  by  nature ;  for  it  hath  been  always,  yea  be- 
fore any  books  of  it  were  written,  and  all  wise  men  have 
erer  minded  godliness  and  virtue,  with  the  study  of  wis- 
dom. Now  to  what  end  were  religion,  if  there  were  no  re^ 
ward  ?  and  what  reward  is  there,  if  the  souls  do  not  live  for 
ever?  for  in  this  life  the  reward  of  the  godly  is  but  small. 
The  soul,  therefore,  seeing  it  hath  no  cause  of  death  within 
it  or  without  it ;  seeing  it  hath  so  many  testimonies  of  an 
enduring  Ufe  by  scriptures,  and  all  that  were  counted  just ; 
it  cannot  be  that  it  dieth  with  the  body,  but  liveth  and 
for  ever  after  the  body  is  dissolved. 


•  tiev,  XIV.  13.        '  De  Cog.  Ver.  Vite,  cap.  32.        "  Hil.  in  Psalm  Ixir. 


DISCOURSE  OF  TENURES 

WHICH  WERE  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST; 

NAMELY, 

Knight-^rvicey  soccagCy  and  Ji-ankalmoign  ;  and  the  effect 
of  those  tenures,  wards,  reliefs,  Iicriots,  escuage,  ortoar- 
faring  by  tenure,  reservations  of  rent,  or  victuals,  ami 
proxfisions,  or  purveyors  in  the  Saxon  times ;  that  the 
same  estates  in  the  soil  of  this  land  were  due  unto  the  sub- 
jects by  birthright  of  their  ancestors,  the  inhabitants  cf 
the  land  before  duke  lVilliam*s  time;  namely,  to  have 
land  in  Jeesimple,  Jreeholders,  copyholders,  customary 
tenants,  and  villains,  before  the  year  1066;  together 
with  the  resemblances  or  disresemblances  of  those  in  out- 
landish, ancient,  or  modem  estates. 


JL  HE  book  of  Doomsday,  which  is  militia  Angiicani  imr 
perii,  as  it  was  in  the  Conqueror'^s  time,  speaks  often  of  knd 
that  in  Edward  the  Confessor^s  time  gildabat ;  and  of  other 
land  which  did  not  gildare:  that  which  did  gildare  was  land 
held  by  knight^s-service,  which  paid  taxes  or  escuage ;  the 
other  is  soccage-land.  That  there  was  soccage  tenure  in 
the  Saxons'*  time  is  evident  by  the  book  of  Doomsday,  whidi 
almost  in  every  leaf  makes  mention  of  sokemanni,  in  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor'^s  time,  which  is  soccage  tenure ;  and  in 
the  written  Ingulphus,  which  speaks  of  the  laws  in  Edward 
the  Confessor'^s  time,  there  is  mention  of  tenure  in  soccage, 
in  express  terms. 

That  there  were  tenures  by  knightVscrvice  is  cleared  by 
patents  of  kmg  Ethelred  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  firediig 
the  land  a  regali  servitio,  and  by  a  patent  which  William 
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the  Conqueror  made  to  Allan  the  earl  of  Britain,  giving 
him  omnes  terras  et  viUas  quce  nuper  Jv/ertmt  comitis  Ed- 
wini  in  EboracsMre  cumjeodis  militum  et  aliis  Itberta^ 
bus,  ita  libere  et  honorifice,  sicut  idem  Edmnus  eadem  te~ 
nuii  ante  cbsessionem  Mbor. 

In  Doomsday  book,  in  the  description  of  Surrey,  mention 
is  made  of  one  Cactio,  who  in  the  Conqueror^s  time  held 
de  WardardOf  et  reddit  SOs,  et  servitium  unius  militis. 

The  leiger  books  of  St.  Alban'^s,  containing  the  acts  of 
king  Offa  overrunning  the  Kentish  men,  canvocatis  omnibus 
sibi  qficium  militare  dehentilms. 

King  Edgar  gave  the  hundred  of  Oswald  to  Oswald 
bishop  of  Worcester,  et  redditiones  socharium  et  regis  ser^- 
irientium :  this  hundred  at  this  day  is  called  the  hundred  of 
Oswsid,  and  notice  of  his  grimt  is  taken  in  Doomsday  book, 
where  it  is  called  Wircester. 

Bracton  sheweth  iheX  Jbrinsecum  servitium^  regale  servi' 
iksmf  and  militare  servitium,  are  all  one. 

It  will  likewise  be  proved,  that  these  tenures  were  of  the 
same  nature,  and  had  hkewise  fruits,  as  now  they  have ;  for 
these  tenures  had  homage  due  unto  them,  as  now  they  have; 
as  is  proved  by  Malmesbury ;  who,  speaking  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Henry  I.  and  Anselm,  saith,  the  king  would 
have  him  do  homage,  more  antecessorum,  which  sheweth  it 
had  been  a  custom  long  before. 

The  leiger-book  of  Abingdon,  says  Turkillus,  did  ho- 
mage to  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  for  his  lands  in  Kingstone ; 
bat  being  shun  in  the  battle  with  Harold,  Henricus  de  Fer- 
nriis  seized  upon  his  land ;  with  whom  the  abbot  had  much 
eoptention. 

By  the  leiger  book  of  Ely,  Ethelstan  went  to  Whitton, 
and  did  him  homage  for  land  in  Ely,  in  king  Edgar^s  time. 
That  there  was  fealty,  Ingulphus  proves,  who  says  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  gave  unto  Griffin  and  his  heirs  the 
principality  of  Wales,  reserving  fealty.  For  both  homage 
and  fealty  ;  Doomsday,  in  describing  the  manor  of  North- 
wood  in  Kent,  in  the  Confessor^s  time,  saith,  that  in  his 
time  an  hundred  burgesses  of  Canterbury  did  suit  and  ser- 
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vice  to  that  manor.  A  manuscript  of  Abingdon  shews 
how  Wasthelinus,  whose  surname  was  Visus  Lapis,  did 
homage  and  fealty.  After  William  the  Conqueror^s  time, 
abbots  and  prioresses  did  homage,  and  in  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Peterborough  is  the  form  of  the  homage  of  the 
abbot  of  Crowland,  34  Edward  I.  which  he  did  for  the  land 
in  Veikerk,  which  he  held  of  the  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
and  another  of  the  prioress  of  St.  Michael,  for  land  in  Stan- 
ford. And  by  the  deeds  of  Abingdon  it  appears,  that 
when  the  abbot  and  convent  received  homage,  that  the  abbot 
and  convent  sat  jointly  together.  Radulphus  de  Diceto, 
the  dean  of  Paurs,  writes,  that  anno  1163  Thomas  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicated  William,  the 
patron  of  an  advowson,  because  he  expelled  one  that  the 
archbishop  put  into  the  living:  but  William  the  patron 
being  tenant  in  capite  to  Henry  II.  the  king  was  very 
angry  with  the  bishop  for  excommunicating  his  tenant,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  law,  unless  it  be  by  the  consent  of  the 
king;  because  the  tenant  cannot  now  do  homage  to  the 
king,  being  excommunicated ;  for  the  king  cannot  kiss  him 
without  sin,  the  rule  of  law  being  non  est  communicandum 
in  osailo  cum  excommunicato  ;  and  a  lord  is  not  to  receive 
homage  of  his  tenant  during  the  time  of  excommunica- 
tion. 

And  as  homage  and  fealty  were  due  by  reason  of  knightV 
service,  so  likewise  wardship  was  an  effect  before  the  con- 
quest. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  was  at  Rome,  Rainaldus, 
upon  the  death  of  Adelinus,  was  chosen  abbot  of  Abingdcm, 
being  a  monk  Gemetecensis  ccenobity  in  the  year  1084.  In- 
dictione  7.  Epact.  2.  At  this  time  by  custom  the  abbot  of 
Abingdon  had  wardship  of  body  and  land  by  the  manuscript 
of  that  abbey ;  and  in  the  said  abbof  s  time  it  appears  that 
miles  quidam  WcUtertts  de  Ripario^  i.  e.  Walter  Riveni 
who  held  land  called  Bedrum  of  the  abb9t,  died,  leaving 
his  son  of  his  own  name  within  age :  and  Grodaoline,  the 
uncle  of  the  infant  by  his  father'^s  ade,  would  have  had  the 
custody  of  the  land  and  body  of  his  nephew ;  and  impleaded 
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the  abbot  in  the  king^s  court ;  but  the  abbot  defended  the 
suit,  and  kept  the  possession  of  both  body  and  land.  In 
the  letters  patent  of  Edw.  I.  which  are  recited  by  Hackluit 
in  his  voyages,  there,  the  king  receiving  the  privileges  given 
to  the  Five  ports  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  one  is,  that  for 
land  within  the  Cinque  ports  by  Edward  Geye,  heirs  should 
not  be  in  ward. 

In  Ina^s  laws,  cap.  38.  th^  mother  was  to  be  guardian  in 
soccage  to  her  children,  and  for  their  bringing  up  was  allowed 
Gs*  per  annum  in  money,  and  a  cow  in  summer,  and  an  ox 
in  winter. 

So  likewise  was  escuage  incident  to  knight'^s- service  be- 
fore the  conquest.  Doomsday,  in  the  description  of  Shrop* 
shire,  both  in  case  of  the  manor  of  Cheny,  and  in  Robert 
Bellerock'^s  case,  makes  mention  de  scutagioy  and  of  the 
money  due  for  it. 

And  that,  by  reason  of  a  tenure  by  knightVservice,  the 
tenant  was  to  serve  in  the  war,  appears  by  a  case  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Worcester,  between  William  bishop  of  Wor- 
c^ester  and  Walter  abbot  of  Evesham.  The  bishop  claimed 
joc,  800^  sepulturamj  et  gildam  regis,  et  expeditionea  in 
terra,  et  in  mare,  and  that  by  the  tenure  of  fifteen  hides  in 
Hamptonia  and  four  hides  otherwhere ;  and  the  cause  was 
discussed  per  Justiiiam  et  breve  et  prceceptum  regis  W%U 
lielmi  primi,  and  the  king  (out  of  Normandy)  sent  a  precept 
to  Godfrey  Constanc.  episcopo,  that  he  and  divers  barons 
should  be  present ;  by  whom  day  was  given  for  witnesses 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  bishop  brought  divers  who  lived  in 
the  Confessor^B  time,  and  knew  that  the  abbot  for  those 
lands  had  sent  soldiers  in  the  Confessor^s  time  divers  times, 
and  that  one  was  steerman  to  the  bishop,  to  carry  him  be- 
yond  seas:  and  therefore  the  abbot,  seeing  the  witnesses 
so  clear  agiunst  him,  yielded  ad  omnem  rem  sicut  episcapus 
damaverat. 

By  the  book  ,of  Abingdon  it  appears  that  if  the  tenant, 
that  held  of  the  king  by  knightVservice  went  not  in  person, 
or  found  not  a  man  to  go  with  the  king  to  war,  it  was  a  for- 
feiture of  the  land  held ;  and  if  the  king^s  tenant  had  an  un.* 
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dertenant  that  held  of  him  by  knight'^ft-aervice,  and  he  went 
not  to  discharge  his  lord,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  lord: 
for  in  that  book  it  is  discoursed  of  largely,  how  Henry  I. 
having  war  with  his  brother  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  he 
sent  over  his  writs,  commanding  his  tenants,  that  hdd  in 
chivalry  of  him,  to  send  him  over  the  milUeSy  or  soUieii, 
which  by  their  tenures  they  were  bound  to  send :  Taritiui^ 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  sent  to  William,  the  king'*s  dum- 
berlain,  to  furnish  the  abbot  with  a  soldier,  and  to  disdiaige 
him  of  one  soldier  for  his  house  of  Lea,  hard  by  the  moDai> 
tery ,  held  of  the  abbot  by  knight'^s-service ;  the  chamberlain 
pretended  that  he  held  not  of  the  abbot  by  chivalry,  and 
therefore  that  he  would  send  none ;  but  the  abbot,  to  aaie 
himself,  sent  one,  and  after  the  wars  ended,  he  sued  Wil- 
liam the  chamberlain  for  the  forfdture  of  his  land,  an^ 
proved  the  tenure,  and  recovered  by  the  custom  of  Hug- 
land  :  and  by  Doomsday  in  the  description  of  Barrotluhire, 
which  is  Barkshire,  it  is  likewise  remembered,  that  in  die 
Confessor'^s  days,  if  any  according  to  their  tenures,  upon 
summons,  went  not,  nor  found  another,  they  forfeited  aD 
their  land  to  the  king.     By  the  manuscript  of  Abingdon  it 
appears,  that  if  any  soldier  were  maimed  in  the  wars,  at  Ui 
return  he  was  to  be  kept  at  the  charge  of  the  lord  who  aent 
him. 

It  appears  by  Bartholomew,  the  monk  of  Norwich^  that 
in  king  Edward  the  First's  time,  the  mustering  of  aoldien 
generally  being  by  the  tenure,  general  summons  with  pro- 
clamation was  made,  that  according  to  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  as  they  were  bound  in  their  tenures,  every  one 
should  send  his  soldier;  at  which  time  the  constable  of 
England  used  to  send  a  bill  or  clerk-roU  unto  the  niflrffk^^i 
who  by  his  office  was  to  peruse  and  try  who  came  or  who 
made  default ;  whereby  the  escuage,  or  sum  of  money  due 
to  the  king,  was  apparent ;  and  these  officers  were  the  oidi- 
nary  conductors  of  the  army  of  the  king  in  the  field. 
About  this  king  Edward  Ist's  time,  the  king  began  to  bfing 
in  the  present  manner  of  mustering,  first  termed  appearing  hj 
prayer,  now  pressing :  for  by  this  writer,  who  then  lived  in 
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the  year  1S97,  and  the  ^th  year  of  Edw.  I.  Bigot  earl  of 
Norfolk,  marshal  of  England,  Humfrey  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford,  constable  of  England,  refusing  to  try  or  billet  the 
names  of  soldiers,  as  appeareth  by  the  king^s  letters,  desiring 
him  to  appoint  others  to  muster  them,  because  they  came 
not  by  the  ordinary  summons ;  they  alleged,  by  their  office, 
they  were  not  bound  to  dd  it :  the  king  made  other  commis- 
sioners in  their  places,  and  the  earls  went  away  from  the 
king  in  displeasure ;  after,  the  king,  under  the  great  seal, 
released  omnem  rancorem,  which  he  had  against  the  earls; 
for  which,  saith  the  writer,  Benedictus  Detts^  Amen. 

It  is  evident  by  this  Bartholomew  Cotton,  that  about  this 
time  king  Edw.  I.  begun  your  commissioners  for  musters ; 
and  therefore  he  noteth  it  as  a  wonder,  that  in  the  2Sd 
year  of  Edw.  I.,  Hugo  de  Cressingham  and  William  Morti- 
mer came  into  Norfolk,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  king'*s  letters, 
numerare  Jiceruntj  pressed  soldiers  out  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  and  city  of  Norwich,  and  made  them  appear  at 
Newmarket;  where  they  took  some,  and  refused  others; 
and  that  the  county,  at  the  public  charge,  found  white 
coateSf  et  culieUos,  et  giadios.  After  warfaring  by  tenure 
began  to  be  discontinued,  and  commissioners  came  down  to 
muster  men,  it  should  seem  it  took  no  great  effect ;  for  gene- 
rally the  custom  of  warfaring  in  Edw.  III.^s  time,  and 
downward  until  Henry  VIII.''s  time  was,  a  captain  or  a 
nobleman  would  indent  with  the  king  to  serve  him  with  so 
many  men,  and  the  king  covenanted  (or  the  lord  with  the 
captain)  to  pay  the  captain  for  himself  so  much  money  a 
day ;  and  if  the  soldiers  departed  from  their  captain,  whom 
they  covenanted  to  go  with,  the  penalty  was  not  much, 
until  the  statute  of  18  Hen.  VI.  7  Hen.  VII.  3  Hen.  VIII. 
pirovided  remedy  for  the  same. 

The  mustering  by  commission  in  Edw.  II.^s  time  being 
but  new,  and  levying  of  men  by  tenure  discontinued,  king 
Edw.  II.  took  bonds  of  men  to  be  before  the  king  with 
force  and  arms  wherever  he  should  be,  upon  pain  to  forfeit 
all  they  might  forfeit :  the  stat.  1  Edw.  III.  sheweth  this 
was  to  the  king^s  dishonour;  and  therefore  maketh  void 
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those  bonds,  saying,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  unto  the 
king,  as  his  liege  lord,  all  that  appertaineth  unto  him,  without 
any  manner  of  writing.  In  £dw.  III/s  time,  the  people 
began  to  dislike  the  mustering  by  tenure,  as  according  to 
the  value  of  their  lands,  in  that  (as  the  parliament-roll  of 
the  21  Edw.  III.  notes)  when  men  were  valued  at  lOL, 
20/.,  100/.,  and  so  to  a  1000/.  land,  by  good  inquest  re- 
turned in  the  chancery,  yet  writs  came  out  of  the  exchequer 
to  some  towns,  or  men,  to  find  halberts,  archers,  and  meo- 
at-arms  to  the  value  of  20/.  or  40/.  when  they  were  not  hj 
the  inquisition  so  highly  rated. 

That  R£Li£F  was  due  before  the  conquest  appears  by  an 
ancient  will  made  in  the  Saxons  time,  cited  by  Lambard  in 
his  Peregrination ;  it  was  by  the  will  of  one  Ebifa,  an  earl: 
and  in  the  Confessor'^s  laws  (written  by  Ingulphus)  there  is 
mention  often  made  of  reliefs,  which  the  lord  is  to  have  of 
his  tenant :  and  in  one  place  the  sum  is  set  in  certain  for 
soccage  in  h<ec  verba ;  ^'  He  that  holds  in  soccage,  let  his 
^^  right  relief  be  the  rent  of  his  land  by  one  year  :*"  and  in 
the  red  book  in  the  checquer  a  charter  of  Hen.  I.  to  bishop 
Sampson  is  cited,  where  a  certain  and  not  an  arbitrable  relief 
is  mentioned:  but  the  relief  of  earls,  barons,  and  others 
that  held  by  knightVservice  of  the  king,  though  a  relirfwv 
due,  yet  it  was  not  put  into  certainty,  nor  was  certain  in 
Hen.  II.'^s  time. 

Ayde  pur  FiLLE  MARiER  is  duc  by  thosc  that  hokl  b 
knight'^s-service,  according  to  20s.  a  knight''s  fee ;  and  for 
those  that  hold  soccage  20^.  for  20/.  land  :  but  those  that  boU 
in  Frank- Almoign  were  not  chargeable /mr^/Ufe  fnarier^whiA 
is  proved  by  the  plea-roll,  30  Edw.  III.  in  the  exchequer. 
The  abbot  of  St.  Alban'^s  being  sued  for  aid,  to  make  the 
Black  Prince  knight,  out  of  the  manor  of  Winslo  and 
Gresburgh,  he  pleaded,  those  lands  were  held  in  Frank- 
Almoign,  and  not  in  soccage  or  knight^s-service ;  whereupoo 
the  barons  discharged  him,  and  so  in  tempore  Edw.  I.  a 
writ  of  discharge  was  sent  for  the  abbot  of  Peterbcxough, 
who  held  in  Frank- Almoign,  when  Elianor  the  daughter  of 
Edw.  I.  was  married  to  Henry  earl  of  Bar. 
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Nota  TENT  PER  LE  VERGE  dd  le  freehold  in  lay  comt  il  lia  cf 
evidence  per  son  terr  nisi  h  delivery  del  rod  in  cort^  le  Cur. 
21  Ed.  JV.  per  dire  q  ct  seis  in  fee  accordant  al  custom  del 
fnannoTy  3  Ed,  V,  Coron,  si  soH  attaint  defelonie^  roy  avera 
annuniy  diem  et  vastum  ;  et  33  Hen,  VI,  dit  q  tiel  tent  ad  le 
Jranktenement  in  lui. 

There  were  copyholders  in  the  Saxons^  time,  asappeareth 
by  many  places  in  Doomsday  book.  Speaking  of  roclmen 
in  the  Confessor'^s  time,  Lambert  saith,  he  who  held  by  base 
tenure  and  not  in  villainage  among  the  Saxons  was  called  a 
churle:  I  find  not  any  warrant  for  it,  though  I  assure  my- 
self he  did :  and  that  these  copyholders  are  of  meaner  re- 
spect in  those  days  is  to  be  collected  out  of  many  places  of 
Doomsday,  shewing  that  some  kind  of  socmen  might  not 
only  sell  their  land  without  license  of  the  lord,  but  they 
could  not  withdraw  their  persons  from  the  soil  they  under- 
took to  manure  for  customary  land ;  which  is  the  reason  of 
the  restitution  of  faire  fee.  And  in  those  days  it  was  a 
base,  if  not  a  tenure  in  villainage.  To  give  an  instance; 
in  Flamdit  hundred  two  sockmen,  the  tenants  of  Godwin  ; 
unus  inveniebat  aurum  et  alter  guerdam^  and  they  could 
not  depart  without  license.  Again  in  Trippleday  hundred ; 
this  land  held  Olgarus,  the  man  of  Harold  the  earl,  and  in 

the  time  of  king he  could  not  depart  from  his  own 

lord,  to  go  to  another  lord. 

In  the  same  hundred,  the  socmen  of  the  earl  Gurdus 
could  not  depart  and  dwell  elsewhere  without  the  earl  Gur- 
dus'^s  license. 

In  the  description  of  Hampshire,  this  land  in  the  time  of 
king  Edw.  Wenseil  held,  as  his  ancestor  did,  who  was  me^ 
diator  caprarum^  et  non  potuit  se  vertere  ad  alienum  domi- 
num.  When  a  base  tenant  is  adjudged  to  do  villain-ser- 
vice, as  appears  by  a  plea^roU,  7,  8  Edw.  I.  these  words  in 
judgment  are,  secundum  statum  corporum  suorum. 

It  foUoweth  to  be  proved,  that  there  were  villains  before 
the  conquest :  I  remember  not  in  Beda  the  word  written, 
his  Latm  being  purer ;  he  called  them  serviy  but  that  they 
vere  full  viOams  is  evident ;  in  that  he  writes,  king  EdcL 
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wach,  in  the  west  Saxons,  chose  Wilfride  a  biahc^  and 
gave  him  forty-seven  families,  among  which  there  were 
servi  et  anctUce  250,  whom  bishop  Wilfride  christened  and 
manumitted. 

In  another  place  Beda  sheweth,  Oswald  king  of  the 
Northumbers  got  out  of  Scotland  Aidan  for  his  fauhom 
who  all  the  money  he  could  get  he  would  give  to  the  poor, 
or  for  the  redemption  of  them  that  were  unjustly  sold;  and 
these  sometimes  he  would  make  priests ;  these  so  sold  wot 
his  villains :  and  during  the  heptarchy,  bj  reason  of  their 
wars,  there  were  villains.  But  for  the  word  villain  ;  in  the 
book  of  Doomsday,  in  every  leaf  thereof,  there  is  meotioB 
made  of  villains,  and  in  the  towns  of  Hill  and  Dulham  hi 
the  Saxon  king^s  days.  Bracton  saith,  in  manors  wUdi 
are  ancient  demesne  of  the  king,  there  have  been  villibi 
before  the  conquest,  in  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  after 
the  conquest ;  nay,  as  at  this  day  by  the  law  ci  Englmd, 
one  may  be  a  villain  and  hold  no  land  in  villainage^  or  hold 
land  in  villainage  and  yet  be  no  villain. 

That  this  likewise  was  the  law  of  England  beSne  the 
Conqueror^s  time  appearetb  by  that  famous  charter  of  \aag 
Eldred,  made  to  the  abbot  of  Croyland ;  wherein  it  is  art 
down,  that  if  the  bondmen,  or  villains,  run  awaj,  they  should 
be  seized  again  by  the  sheriflp.  But  by  another  cbune  m 
the  patent,  if  the  villain  of  the  abbot,  or  they  which  hdd  m 
villainage  cMily,  commit  any  offence,  whereby  any  thing 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  that  yet  the  abbot  shall  have 
their  goods. 

In  the  manuscript  of  the  Saxon  laws  written  in  Idog 
Stephen^s  time,  one  of  the  laws  of  king  Alfred  is,  if  a  viUahi 
did  but  think  or  conspire  the  death  of  his  lord,  although  he 
did  it  not,  (like  treason  in  the  king'*s  case,)  he  was  to  kse 
his  life,  his  lands,  and  goods,  and  all  that  he  had. 

I  shall  shut  up  these  particulars  of  the  common  law  wiA 
my  observations  of  the  composing  of  the  book  of  Doaif  sdat 
by  William  the  elder's  time  :  by  this  liber  riiuaKs^  ^  hoA 
^^  of  customs,""  he  exactly  knew  the  quantity  of  the  land, 
and  quality  of  the  persons,  in  most  of  the  English  soil ;  I 
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flay  but  of  most,  because  Wales  is  not  described  by  Dooms- 
day,  nor  the  four  northern  shires  of  Cumberland,  West- 
Hiorland,  Ncnlhumberland,  and  Durham.  The  quantity  of 
land  of  necessity  was  to  be  known  by  the  king^s  records ; 
tiiat  is,  how  many  hides  of  land  were  in  every  town,  and 
which  of  them  gUdabat^  and  which  not ;  that  is,  by  custom 
were  held  in  knight-service  and  soccage ;  because  in  those 
cariy  days,  and  long  after,  there  was  no  mustering,  but 
efvery  one  found  soldiers  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
hides  of  land  :*  and  by  describing  the  numbers  and  quality 
of  the  owners  of  those  hides  of  land,  he  knew  in  every  town 
how  many  freeholders,  either  injeodo^  who  were  by  knightV 
•ervice,  or  in  allodio^  who  held  in  fee  soccage;  subject 
not  to  such  command  of  the  lord  as  socmen  tenants  in  an- 
cient demesnes,  who  were  of  two  sorts ;  either  they  had  the 
frediold  in  them,  and  were  tenants  by  copy,  or  else  they 
Were  villains,  as  I  have  shewed. 

By  the  constitution  of  Naples,  the  feodatory  tenant,  or 
taiant  by  knight''&-service,  ought  to  be  surety  for  the  lord, 
if  he  required  it,  otherwise  he  loseth  his  tenantcy ;  and  the 
lord  in  a  criminal  cause  ought  to  be  surety  for  his  tenant, 
eke  he  loseth  his  seigniory  :  the  law  of  England  is  contraiy 
in  both  points.  By  Andreas,  Baldus,  and  others,  the  te- 
nant cannot  accuse  his  lord,  or  bear  witness  against  him,  in 
any  criminal  causes ;  the  law  of  England  is  contrary.  By 
the  constitution  of  Naples,  the  baron  or  nobleman  cannot 
demand  fealty  of  his  tenant  before  he  have  license  from  the 
king,  and  fealty  may  be  performed  by  attorney ;  it  is  other- 
wise ¥rith  u^  By  the  customs  of  Lombardy,  if  the  tenant 
received  any  letters  from  his  landlord,  he  must  receive  them 
honourably ;  in  token  whereof  he  must  rise  up,  and  put  the 
letters  upon  his  head ;  for  by  Baldus  and  Andreas  de  Iser- 
ua,  be  must  be  obedient  to  his  lord,  cum  grano  satis:  we 
have  no  such  custom.  Dynus  and  Bartolus  write,  if  the 
lord  come  into  poverty,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  maintain 
him:  it  is  contrary  in  England.  Andreas  de  Isemia 
flbeweth,  their  feodatory  tenants  are  bound  to  allow  a  way 
over  their  land  to  their  landk>rds,  if  they  demand  it.     And 
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it  'seemcth  by  Cumanus,  if  the  tenant  grant  the  way  over 
his  land  to  his  lord'^s  enemy yyeodum  arriptUir^  he  forfeits 
his  estate :  the  law  of  this  realm  is  opposite  to  these  particu- 
lars.    By  their  feudal  laws,  if  the  tenant  commit  adultery 
with  the  wife  of  the  lord,  he  loseth  his  full  land ;  and  by 
Romanus,  if  a  vassal  or  tenant  concubitat  cum  concubina 
dominij  he  is  punished  :  by  our  law  there  are  no  such  pe- 
nalties.   Felinus,  and  Chassancus,  Lucas  de  Penna,  and  the 
Constitutions  of  Lotharius,  shew,  the  lord  cannot  sell  his 
land  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant ;  if  he  do,  he  loseth 
his  seigniory  :  this  likewise  is  against  our  law.     The  Flo- 
rentine cardinal  and  Baldus  affirm,  their  tenants  by  knight- 
service  can  wave  and  disclaim  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in 
the  land,  and  thereby  vest  it  in  the  lord,  and  avoid  his  ser- 
vices, because  fexidum  in  gratia  utriusquc  is  granted :  I 
have  already  elsewhere  shewed  it  is  lawful  by  the  commoD 
law :  also  the  feud  or  land  given  in  knight-service  would 
not  be  so  much  beneficium  as  maleficium :  accordingly  Sex- 
tus  Empcrius  writes,  it  was  the  law  of  the  ancient  Romans 
that  the  children  might  wave  their  father'*s  estates,  by  means 
whereof  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  their  father'^s  debts; 
and  I  fancy  not  pope  Alexander'^s  writing,  that  the  son  is 
bound  to  pay  all  his  father^s  debts.    Bacquet  cites  an  arrest  of 
the  year  1556  in  France :  if  a  tenant  give  the  lord  the  lie» 
he  is  to  lose  his  hand :  the  law  of  England  is  not  so  penal. 
By  the  text  he  that  goeth  out  of  his  bounds,  momardii  eum 
coluber:  to  escape  this  punishment,  I  am  in  the  fourth  place 
to  treat  in  other  countries  of  their  aide  pur  Jairejiiz  chevalier ^ 
oupaurjille  marier.     Vincentius  and  Menochhis  are  good 
witnesses,  who  write  it  is  the  present  practice  of  numy  coun- 
tries.    By  the  customary  of  Bretaigne  the  lonis  have  aids 
towards  the   marrying  of  their  daughters;  and  Bretnmd 
and  Argentre,  the  tenants  there,  ought  to  give  the  like  aid, 
or  opUulationemy  when  the  lord  himself,  or  his  eldest  son,  is 
made   knight.     By   the   constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  by  the  capitular  of  pope  Honorius,  oonceming 
the  s^d  state,  the  lord  shall  have  aid  to  make  his  brother 
knight.     And  by  Speculator,  the  lord  of  feudatory  tenants 
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shall  have  aid  to  marry  his  sister  as  well  as  his  brother. 
By  Caesar  Ursillus  and  Boerius,  tenentes  Burdegalenses 
paid  aide  purJUk  marier.  Boutillier,  for  France,  writes  in 
his  time,  the  aide  pour  Jairejitz  chevalier y  or  to  marry  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  not  certain ;  it  stood  only  at  the  curtesy 
of  the  tenant  dejacto.  King  Francis  the  I.  anno  1540, 
by  bis  letters  dated  the  23d  of  September,  gathered  both 
these  aids,  and  caused  them  to  be  taxed  to  the  value  of  half 
a  reUef,  which  fashion  was  not  used  by  any  ancient  king  of 
France. 

King  Henry  II.  likewise  gathered  these  aids,  and  the 
kuit  king  Hen.  IV.  anno  1609,  for  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
phin who  now  is  king. 

If  the  eldest  daughter  enter  into  religion,  then  the  aid  is 
Dot  due,  in  the  opinion  of  Paponius,  Cassanaeus,  and  Re- 
buffus ;  but  Boerius  in  his  Decisions,  and  Peter  Ratt.  in  his 
Comment  upon  the  customary  of  Poictiers  is  of  another 
mind,  drawing  the  argument  a  carnali  nuUrimonio  ad  spi- 
rUuale:  although  by  the  ancient  civil  law  every  one  ought 
lo  marry  his  own  daughter,  yet  by  the  historians  the  daugh- 
ter of  C.  Caligula  the  emperor,  and  the  daughter  of  C.  Sci- 
{rio,  were  so  poor,  that  they  were  fain  to  be  married  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  To  my  purpose  Halicamassaeus  notes, 
anciently  the  clients  did  patronorum  Jilios  nuptiis  locare. 
The  emperors  coroncR  aurecR  coram  nomine^  spoken  of  by 
Dion,  and  the  bishops^  money  at  the  first  enthronization, 
eaihedrctiicum,  resembles  not  those  aids. 

Spiplianius  notes  out  of  Homer,  how  Helena  at  the 
wars  of  Troy  stood  within  the  city  upon  a  watchtower,  and 
by  a  torch  shewed  the  policy  and  manner  of  warfaring  of 
the  Grecians  against  the  Trojans ;  the  sixth  line  of  the  me- 
tbocl  is  my  Helen,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  to  discover  the 
manner  and  reason  of  our  warfaring  by  tenure ;  how  it  may 
oombat  or  agree  with  the  warfaring  in  other  countries,  an- 
cient or  modem :  as  by  the  common  law  general,  until  the 
diriaion  between  the  two  roses,  our  late  civil  wars,  there 
wad  no  special  mustering  of  men  by  subdirections  of  lieu- 
tenants and  deputy-lieutenants;  their  names  being  scant 
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visible  in  their  modem  laws  of  England  ;  but  aoooiding  to 
the  duty  and  conscience  of  their  tenures,  upon  jHrodama- 
tion  of  wars,  they  being  popidijundi  AngtiiBj  appeared  in 
person,  or  sent  other  their  countrjrmen  for  them,  or  ebe 
paid  their  escuage,  the  money  that  was  allotted  by  parlia- 
ment, to  supply  the  rooms  of  them  that  were  absent ;  and 
this  money  was  levied  upon  every  knighfs  fee:  as  in  the 
fields  of  general  commands,  the  colonel  and  captain,  who 
likewise  disposeth  of  his  soldiers,  so  the  supreme  lord,  the 
king,  commands  his  great  vassals,  and  they  command  their 
knights,  who  sometime  call  upon  thdr  tenants,  according  to 
their  knighfs  fee.  And  this  undoubtedly  to  be  true  with 
us  appeareth,  and  might  be  further  verified  by  many  hun- 
dred of  records  and  statutes,  and  by  most  of  our  historians; 
yea  strangers,  as  the  French.  Sigebertus,  writing  of  the 
wars  that  king  Hen.  II.  made  in  France,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  king  of  Scots  served  under  his  banner,  and  was 
made  knight  by  him,  speaketh  thus ;  he  calls  our  knigfafs 
fees  Jiuda  laricce :  accordingly  in  the  andent  state  of 
Rome,  until  thirty-five  years  cA  urbe  conditay  as  Alex,  ab 
Alexandre  notes,  the  people  of  Rome  warred  at  their  own 
charges.  And  Sabellicus  observes,  the  first  mercenary  sol- 
diers that  state  used  was  in  Spain,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  by  Pliny.  After  the  town  of  Anxo- 
nis  was  taken  they  used  mercenary  soldiers,  and  (as  with 
us)  the  provision  for  the  wars  was  local,  according  to  Ae 
quality  of  the  land  held.  Accordingly  the  Gauls,  siith 
Caesar,  had  more  or  less  amb€u:ts  or  clienUs  in  the  war  as 
they  were  of  greater  or  lesser  state. 

And  Justin  notes,  the  Parthians  found  more  or  less  hone 
proportionably  to  their  riches.  Tacitus  sbeweth,  the  Crcr* 
mans  fiimish  their  horses  according  to  their  towns ;  and  by 
Aristotle^s  writing  of  the  Athenians  in  Atidea,  they  nade 
particular  terriers  of  their  land,  and  thereunto  piopoilka> 
ably  provided  an  army  with  men  and  money.  Ia  die  onn 
tion  of  Demosthenes,  pro  Ctesiphonte,  there  is  redCed  At 
edict  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  whereby  he  oommaBdl 
thera  of  PelqMHmesus,  by  the  space  of  forty  days,  to  iiir* 
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him  of  men  for  the  wars,  and  with  provision  of  victuals ; 
which  fully  expressed!  our  escuage,  or  warfaring  tenure : 
the  first  mustering  of  choice  and  select  soldiers  (as  it  should 
aeem)  amongst  the  Athenians,  according  to  Diodc^ns  Sicu* 
his,  in  his  11th  book,  was  brought  in  by  Tolundus,  a  Ger- 


With  us  unto  the  wars  the  clergy  contribute  as  well  as 
the  laity  ;  so  livy  tells  you,  when  Faber  and  AureUus  were 
quaestors  they  forced  the  clergy  to  pay  all  arrearages  they 
oired  for  the  wars.  By  the  law  of  Honorius  Theodosius, 
the  deigy,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  repair  highways  and 
iMEvens :  and  pope  Gregory  the  IXth  saith,  they  must 
tatch  by  turn  their  lands.  By  Baldus  and  Boerius  they 
Wight  to  pay  the  impost  of  wine,  the  eighth  part  of  the  value 
to  be  employed  in  repairing  of  bridges  or  highways.  That 
ifacy  ought  to  pay  all  taxes  due  upon  the  land  appeareth 
hf  the  law  of  Constantius,  and  another  of  Theodosius,  and 
Valentinian  in  the  several  codes.  Nazianzen  writing  to 
Julian  his  friend,  a  collector  of  taxes,  would  not  have  him 
gather  any  of  the  clergy,  who  by  no  law  of  the  ground  are 
bound  to  the  emperor.  These  taxes,  or  servitudes,  by  rea- 
of  the  lands,  they  ought  the  more  willingly  to  undergo, 
our  Saviour,  the  head  of  the  church,  himself  under- 
ipent  a  personal  tax  of  the  emperor.  On  this  behalf  pope 
Uiban'*s  reason  is  weightless,  where  he  writes,  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  contribute  to  the  wars,  because  in  the  forty- 
•eventh  of  Genesis,  Joseph  made  all  the  land  of  Eg3rpt  tri- 
latary,  except  that  which  belonged  to  the  priests :  these 
filaces  of  pope  Urban  are  recited  by  Grosthead,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  his  12Tth  epistle  for  the  liberty  of  the  church : 
yet  he  confesseth  the  bishops  and  abbots  ought  to  find  sol- 
dBers;  for  this  is,  saith  he,  in  respect  of  their  baronies :  and 
although  by  the  scripture  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  sol- 
diers, no  more  are  they  in  England ;  for  they  only  send 
otli^  for  them  to  be  soldiers.  Wherefore  when  episcopus 
Bdiovacenris  took  arms  against  our  king  Richard  I.  who 
took  him  in  his  complete  armour,  (the  pope  making  means 
for  his  deliverance,)  he  sent  back  his  helmet  to  the  pope. 
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asking  the  pope,  (as  Nubrigensis  hath  it,)  whether  the  holy 
father  had  any  son  in  such  apparel.  But  for  this  text  there 
is  another  answer  than  Grosthead's ;  for  suppose  the  Levites 
paid  none,  yet  (a  judicial  or  political  law  as  this  was)  it  is 
not  to  be  used  necessarily  in  Christian  states,  especially 
seeing  our  clergy  have  temporal  and  country  lands,  which 
the  Levites  had  not :  the  best  answer  to  this  text  is,  that 
it  is  only  meant  of  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  for  by  Pharaoh's 
laws  the  Egyptians  were  to  sell  their  lands,  which  he 
granted  again  in  fee  farm,  yielding  the  first  part  of  the 
value ;  Joseph  for  Pharaoh  did  not  bind  the  land  of  the 
Egyptian  priests.  Notwithstanding  the  clergymen  hold 
land  by  knighf  s-scrvice,  yet  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  English  monarchy  the  persons  of  the  clergy  had  a 
privilege  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  in  person  to  war ;  and 
this  was  likewise  a  privilege  belonging  ta  the  English 
priests,  being  pagans ;  as  appears  out  of  Beda,  remember- 
ing, that  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  Edwin  king  of 
Northumberland  first  became  a  Christian,  and  Cmtir  his 
heathen  priest  told  him  there  was  no  goodness  or  truth  in 
the  heathen  gods.  It  being  disputed  whether  the  king  or 
Coitir  should  first  pluck  down  the  pagan  altars,  Coitir  told 
him  he  might  not  do  it  as  yet,  for  being  an  heathen  priest 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  carry  any  arms,  nor  to  ride 
upon  any  other.beast  but  a  mare. 

The  Romans,  by  Pliny  ^,  unto  Hermodorus  the  Epheflun, 
who  did  interpret  the  law  of  their  tables  unto  them,  erected 
an  image :  although  my  endeavours  are  worthily  fruitless  of 
the  like  effect,  yet  in  the  eighth  place  methodically  I  will 
repass  from  Littleton'^s  second  book  to  his  first  book ;  that 
is,  from  our  tenures  in  chivalry,  and  soccage,  relief,  homage^ 
fealty,  and  escuage,  to  tenant  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life, 
years,  and  at  will,  and  to  copyholders  and  villiuns,  and  com- 
paratively interpret  them. 

The  estates,  right,  interest,  or  freehold  of  the  sutgecti 
in  England,  which  they  have  in  their  land,  how  it  agreedi 
or  disagreeth  with  the  inheritance,  propriety,  or  dominie 

•  Nat.  Hist.  34.  c.  5. 
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which  the  subjects  of  other  Christian  princes  at  this  day 
have,  or  formerly  had,  vdll  best  appear  by  the  description 
(I  may  not  say  definition,  for  they  are  as  much  impossible  as 
dangerous  in  law  matters)  of  usuSj  ususfructus^  emphyteutaj 
fifudoj  libeUimiy  hereditas^  allodium^  mcyoraiuSy  dominiumy 
locatio,  conductio ;  and  by  a  comparative  instancing  in  some 
particulars  of  the  common  law,  which,  in  some  part,  nearest 
resembleth  the  foreign  estates  and  interests  to  be  described ; 
I  say,  a  resemblance  only,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  com* 
moD  law  should  afford  particular  estates,  absolutely  or  reci- 
procally expressing  or  coequal  to  them,  as  Elizeus  was  to 
the  child,  seeing  they  are  supposititii  JxeivSy  in  respect  of 
ihe  common  law,  and  aliens,  never  made,  or  likely  to  be 
made,  denizens  of  the  policy  of  England ;  and,  which  is 
more,  the  civil  lawyers  themselves  are  not  well  agreed  of 
the  nature  of  these  particulars. 

Howsoever,  although  king  Achas  pleased  not  God  by 
building  another  altar  in  the  temple  of  God^  according  to 
the  form  of  the  altar  at  Damascus,  yet  I  am  satisfied  I  shall 
DoC  displease  our  common  lawyers,  if  I  erect  and  parallel 
the  particulars  of  the  civil  and  common  law  in  this  kind^ 
Aristotle  was  erroneous  in  affirming  God  was  only  in 
beaven;  vain  are  these  professors,  who  think  there  is  no 
boney  but  in  their  own  hive. 

Questionless  there  are  many  things  in  the  civil  law  re- 
aaarkable  and  powerful :  I  affirm  of  them  both,  as  it  may  be 
aid  of  honour  and  virtue  in  Rome,  they  have  the  same 
brm  or  foundation  of  primary  reason  ;  their  altars  are  pro- 
portionable, their  sacrifices  are  common  :  I  appeal  likewise 
to  the  civilians,  whether  after  my  description  of  these  par- 
aculars  they  shall  not  be  said  several  grafts  upon  the  stock 
]f  common  law,  hereafter  de  jure  belonging  to  it ;  seeing 
!>y  the  civil  law  and  by  the  common  law,  if  my  plant  by 
irater  be  carried  upon  your  land,  and  there  it  groweth,  it  is 
lot  lawful  for  me  to  challenge  it,  much  less  to  pluck  it 
iway  :  at  leastwise  my  resemblances  agree  with  Pliny  in  his 
lanegyric,  Ut  qtiod  gentium  est  uspianiy  apudomnes  natum 
nderetur. 
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Uausy  by  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  is  only  the  right  of 
using  another  man'^s  goods,  saving  the  substance  of  it ;  he  to 
whom  such  nght  is  granted  is  called  tuuarius. 

U8V8FRUCTU8  by  Justiniau  is  described  to  be  the  right  of 
leasing  and  enjoying  of  another  man^s  goods,  saving  the 
substance  thereof;  he  that  hath  this  right  is  called^iiii»- 
Jructuarius:  by  this  word  enjoying  it  differs  from  u9Ui^  and 
thereby  tuufructuarius  hath  dominion  or  interest  into  die 
fruits :  axidyructus  not  only  comprehends  cattle,  with  their 
wool  and  milk,  but  the  rear,  and  thatj  which  oonieth  fran 
them.  And  properly  ususfructus  is  of  those  things  wUd 
are  not  consumed  or  spent  by  unng,  as  land,  houses,  or 
cattle,  or  such  things  as  are  spent  or  wasted  by  using  im- 
properly :  by  the  civilians  a  man  is  said  to  have  unufrudut; 
by  Cynus,  whom  Lestus  styles  a  man  bom  for  the  public 
goodj  yructimrius  in  another  man^s  land,  of  which  he  hath 
the  usus/ructtUy  ought  to  do  all  that  which  a  diligent  or 
good  master  of  an  household  would  do  in  his  land  or  goods, 
as  he  is  in  possession  of;  but  not  naturally,  for  that  the 
domintUj  the  owner,  possesseth.  I  am  to  branch  out  this, 
and  distinguish  the  particulars,  learning  from  Aristotle  it  is 
impossible  circularly  to  define  any  thing. 

The  best  and  ordinary  description  of  EMPHYTBusia  is,  that 
it  is  a  contract  whereby  any  moveable  thing  is  granted  to 
be  enjoyed  under  a  certain  rent  reserved  to  the  grantor, 
whom  they  call  lord  of  the  propriety  or  freehold.  Aldat, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  Greek,  (though  some 
quarrel  at  it,)  hath  well  noted,  to  give  a  thing  in  emph^e^ 
nn,  is,  as  one  would  say,  to  give  a  thing  to  be  manured  or 
bettered.  Bartolus  (whose  opinion  for  law,  by  the  second 
book  of  the  Ordinations  of  Portugal,  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
judges,  if  there  be  not  particular  custom,  or  Csesarical  kw,  or 
gloss  direcUy  in  the  point)  confesseth,  the  special  life  c^m- 
phyteusis  is  in  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  lord,  and  the  rent 
and  other  service  may  properly  be  reserved ;  yet  he  cites^  and 
shews  emphyteusis  sometimes  may  be  granted  rendering  renti 
or  fealty,  and  yet  it  shall  be  an  emphy  teutical  contract  And 
whereas  by  the  feudists,  emphyteuticariuSf  the  tenant  that 
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holds  lands  in  that  kind  hath  only  tUile  dominium,  that  is,  a 
possesion,  not  a  freehold  ;  yet  Geddieus  saith,  emphyteusis 
est  passessio,  et  dominium  possessionisy  and  may  be  granted 
fiir  ever,  as  long  as  rent  is'  paid ;  so  hard  it  is  for  the  cus* 
tomary  estates  of  tenanu  in  several  kingdoms,  although 
acknowled^ng  one  supreme  law  or  foundress,  the  civil,  or 
feudistical  laws,  to  agree  amongst  themselves ;  as  by  their 
law  emphyteusis  may  be  granted  for  ever,  or  for  lives,  or 
for  years,  above  ten  ;  if  under  ten,  utile  dominium  doth  not 
paas;  it  is  accounted  rather  contractus  locaiionisy  quam 
emphyteuticus :  although  emphyteuta  be  usiifructuariuSy  he 
cannot  give,  or  assign  his  right  over,  or  sell  it :  the  emphy- 
teuHcarius  may,  without  license  of  the  lord,  and  he  that  buys 
it  bath  the  interest,  performing  the  conditions  annexed  : 
the  ordinary  usus/ructus  is  determined  by  the  death  of  the 
iiBufructuary :  the  emphyteuta  doth  descend,  (except  it  be 
especially  granted  for  life,)  and  descends  (by  Alciat)  as 
well  to  female  as  to  the  heir  male.  The  ordinary  ttsusfruc- 
Hu  may  be  moveable  goods,  the  emphyteuta  is  only  im- 
moveable goods,  that  is  to  say,  in  lands. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  at  the  request  of  Palladius, 
wrote  a  book  called  Anchoratus,  because  as  an  anchor  it 
would  settle  the  man  who  doubted  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
willinglier  I  pursue  the  description  of  these  particulars,  in 
that  I  imagine  our  common  lawyers  will  thereby  receive 
some  light,  if  not  satisfaction,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
Mpesk  of  foreign  inheritances  in  land. 

To  give  an  exact  description  of  feudum,  which  is  so  ordv 
nary  an  estate  of  land  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is 

inpossible ;  insomuch  as writes,  that  Jus 

Jiudorum  is  rather  the  custom  of  a  country,  than  any 
written  law ;  and  by  BalduSy/eudum  is  getiuSy  and  investi- 
tur€e  species  ;  and  although  Bald  us  would  have  the  feudal 
laws,  established  by  Frederick  in  insubribus  in  Lombardy, 
to  direct  to  feudal  rites,  among  all  nations  having  no  parti- 
cular rite,  yet  Faber  sheweth  you  they  hold  not  in  France 
on  this  behalf;  where  Julius  Clarus  saith,  this  liber Jeudo^ 
rtiim  is  authentic,  and  may  be  allowed  for  law,  beyond,  and 
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on  this  side  the  mountains :  vet  tramontane,  as  well  as  ultra- 
montane  civilians  will  deem  it  otherwise ;  but  for  my  pur- 
pose Julius  Clarus^s  description  otjeudi  is  the  best ;  where 
he  saithy  it  is  a  free  and  jKTpctual  grant  of  an  immoveable 
thing,  with  the  transferring  the  utile  dominium;  the  pro- 
priety is  retained,  reserving  fealty,  and  exhibition  of  ser- 
vices.     The  proper  difference   between   emphyteuia  and 
Jeudum  is,  that  emphytcutlcaritiSy  in  acknowledgment  ^recd 
dominliy  paid  yearly  some  rent,  or  other  real  thing ;  Jeudt^ 
tarius  is  only  to  do  service,  homage,  and  fealty.     Bartolus 
saith   well ;  although  emphytcuta   and  Jbudatarius  enjojr 
their  land  in  their  own  name,  yet  because  they  have  not 
directum  dominium^  but  utile  dominium^  they  pass  contem- 
plationc  altcrius  ;  and  injeudis  they  properly  descend  only 
to  the  heirs  male  :  therefore  the  fourth  of  the  Partidas  tell 
you,  that  the  word  licirs  in  feudal  grants  is  as  much  as  to 
say  only  heirs  male.     Cynus  saith,  the  propriety  of  the 
Jeudi  doth  not  belong  unto  the  tenant,  but  unto  the  chief 
lord,  to  whom  that  is  allodium  which  to  the  vassal  is  Jiu- 
dumy  the  propriety  with  the  landlord :  accordingly  I  re- 
meml)er  the  duchy  of  I'arnia  and  Placenza  being  anciendy 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  luitil  the  duke  of  Milan  gave 
it  to  the  sec  of  Rome,  as  Platina  mentioneth  in  the  Life  of 
poyHi  Julius  the  Second  and  ]>ope  Leo  the  Tenth ;  after,  by 
the  pope  it  was  erected  into  the  duchy  ^ven  unto  Fame- 
sius ;  therefore,  by  Bartolus,  and  Baldus,  and  Ludovicus, 
Sacca  the  duke  of  Parma  is  the  direct  lord  of  all  feudatories 
within  the  said  state ;  yet,  in  respect  of  the  church  of  Rome 
he  is  iitilis  tantum  dominus,  as  having  only  a  possesion; 
the  freehold  l)eing  in  the  pope  and  his  clergy. 

LiRRLLo  DATUM  prjedium  siguifietli  uo  more,  generally, 
but  land  let  out  at  rent ;  but  properly  libeUariu9  is  he  to 
whom  emphyteuticariuSy  or  Jeudatarius  lets  out  his  land, 
yielding  rent,  as  you  would  say,  an  undertenant ;  Sabelli- 
cus  having 

The  divine  Power,  saith  Chrysostom,  draws  his  bow  that 
he  may  not  shoot,  whets  his  sword  that  he  may  not  stzike, 
by  sparing,  to  shew  his  kindness ;  yet  if  I,  having  drawn 
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my  bow,  should  not  shoot,  that  is,  having  a  former  show  of 
dncribing  and  paralleling  the  estates  of  foreign  tenures  or 
land  with  ours,  my  sparing  would  make  me  unkind ;  where- 
fare  I  remember  herkditas^  by  the  way,  is  accounted 
amongst  incorporeal  things. 

AhLGhivMy  by  Hottoman,  is  the  proper  patrimony  of  any 
freeman,  noC  subject  to  rent,  or  emphyteuHcarHy  or  tenures, 
BBjeudatartu 

MajoratvSj  which  is  the  worthier  holding  in  Spain,  and 
flimost  peculiar  to  that  country,  by  Anton.  Gomez,  in  L. 
Tuiri,  by  Couarruvias,  and  others,  is  described  to  be  an 
•Hate  of  land,  freed  from  service  or  rent,  and  not  to  be 
aSened,  so  that  the  heir  is  to  succeed  unto  it,  as  was  or- 
dained by  the  first  donor. 

DoMiNiuMy  generally,  is  but  the  freehold  right  or  interest 
trliich  a  man  hath  in  a  thing :  Bartolus  his  description  of  da^ 
fnsptfuia  is  the  right  of  disposing  any  corporate  thing,  unless 
at  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  rights,  or  thing  incorporate ; 
by  them  a  man  hath  but  qwui  dominium  ;  ye  may  see  in 
the  IKgests  sometimes  they  have  dominium  possesaionis. 
Suarez,  the  Jesuit,  saith  dominium  is  but  the  faculty,  or 
miiig  a  thing  to  any  purpose.  This  word  dominium^  and 
most  of  the  rest,  are  equivocal  words,  and  have  a  manifold 
homonymia  in  them ;  although  the  grammarians  say,  to  go 
about  to  define  an  equivocal  word,  formally  giving  no  dis- 
tinctions thereof,  is  but  lost  labour.  This  only  truth,  if  by 
yoor  definition  or  description  you  mean  at  once  to  unfold 
all  the  signification  or  nature  the  word  hath  in  it ;  other- 
wiae  it  is  distinction  enough  to  say,  I  mean  to  describe 
them  as  they  are  taken  in  the  civil  law  or  the  feudal. 

LocATio  is  defined  to  be  a  contract,  by  which  an  immove- 
able thing  is  let  or  demised,  under  term  of  ten  years,  for  a 
•am  at  money,  ad  usum  autjructum. 

The  making  of  such  a  bargain  is  called  conduction;  so 
diat  one  and  selfsame  contract,  on  the  one  part  of  him 
that  grants  any  thing  ad  usum  autjructum,  for  money,  is 
aalled  locoHo ;  on  the  part  of  him  that  takes  any  thing  for 
y,  it  it  caUed  conductio.    Antonius  Pius,  the  emperor, 
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forbad  the  l)estowing  of  any  large  cost  upon  shows ;  these 
particulars  not  being  common  law,  purposely  I  have  shortly 
delivered  them. 

Howsoever,  lest  my  succeeding  paper  might  make  me 
resemble  to  the  sepulchre  of  Carolus  Martellus,  which  was 
made  by  Emilius,  it  contained  nothing ;  therefore  Martin 
Chronicon  censures  him  to  have  been  a  robber  of  churches; 

seeing  likewise  the  civilians  are  courteous,  as 

they  will  suffer  any  to  gather  their  fruit,  I  shall  pick  out 
some  short  misresemblances,  or  disagreements,  between  the 
common  law  and  the  civil  law,  to  the  former  described  par- 
ticulars; I  say  but  some  few,  because  it  rather  becometh 
some  exquisite  common  lawyer,  or  civil  lawyer,  to  handle 
this  argument. 

Accordingly,  a  schism  being  whether  Victor  or  Alexan- 
der (after  the  Third)  should  be  pope,  the  emperor  appointed 
a  council  at  Byzantium   in  the  imperial  Burgundy;  the 

kings  of  Spain  and  England  refused  to  come; .i 

the  king  of  France  was  l)ound  by  his  promise  to  be  there; 
he  Cometh  in  the  evening  to  the  gates  of  Byzantium,  and 
washed  his  hands  in  the  great  river,  and  presently  went 
away,  affirming  it  did  not  belong  to  the  emperor  to  sumnDon 
general  councils,  yet  he  had  performed  his  promise.  For 
my  purpose,  particularly  to  the  civilians ;  tMus^  ususfmcim^ 
emphyteusis^  and  feudum ;  an  absolute  resemblance  (as  I 
have  said)  of  the  particulars,  is  impossible ;  that  our  law  is 
so  unlike  unto  theirs;  herein  appeareth  some  of  the  gloiy 
and  riches  of  the  common  law  above  the  civil  or  feudal 
laws;  for  these  laws  (in  their  usus^  ustts/hictus^  ^mpkg^ 
teusisy  Jeudum^  of  lands  or  goods  in  one  and  the  same 
thing,  admitting  several  interests  or  rights  in  the  thing* 
dominium  utHe^  and  dominium  directum^  to  several  per- 
sons)  hammer  out  plenty   of  legal  or  chymical   distino-' 

tions the  alchymist,  they  dUtil  fountain  waters; 

by  reason  whereof  the  poor  clients  in  their  courts  roll  the 
stone  of  Sysiphus :  but  the  motions  of  the  civil  lawyers  n 
their  courts  are  like  the  glorious  motion  of  the  sun  in  Us- 
orb,  who  although  he  professeth  to  move  continually  firom 
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east  to  the  west,  yet  before  the  yeAr  go  about  will  shew 
ou,  and  run  a  quite  contrary  motion  from  the  west  unto 
^e  east,  reciprocate  per  eandem  serram :  not  without  cause 
:ien  Budseus  complains  the  judgments  in  their  courts  to  be 
^^curi  Uttoris  scoptUos^  patrimoniorum  naufi^agia.  Pldnly, 
3^  the  common  law,  in  lands  or  goods,  several  men  by  seve- 
ml  titles  cannot  lawfully  have  interest,  possession,  or  free- 
hold ;  the  dominium  utile,,  and  dominium  directum  (as  the 
otual  estates  of  inheritance)  are  as  inseparable,  and  twined 

Ogether,  as  English twins.     The  error  of  Dr. 

!3owel  is  so  gross  and  dangerous,  insomuch  that  it  may  be 
{questioned  whether  every  subject  of  England,  that  hath  any 
ud  of  inheritance,  may  not  bring  an  action  of  the  case 
Against  him,  if  he  were  alive,  for  his  strange  assertion  in 
print ;  as  that  the  subjects  of  England  in  their  land  have 
^nly  utHe  dominium^  and  not  dominium  directum:  this 
doctor''s  words  (in  his  word^i^)  are,  (if  we  will  reckon 
with  our  host,  as  the  proverb  is,)  there  is  ^^  no  man  in  Eng- 
•?  land  hath  dominium  directum,  i.  e.  the  very  property  or 
^  demesne  in  any  land,  but  the  prince  in  the  right  of  his 
•*  crown ;  and  the  pleading  thus  imports ;  which  is  seisitus 
^*  in  dominico  stio  ut  dejeodo;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
^  ^ine  after  a  sort,  but  not  absolutely  mine,  because  I  hold 
**  in  nature  of  a  benefit  from  another.*" 

By  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  not  lawful  to  sell 

poison ;  and  by cogitaiiones  aerice  are 

ncyt  to  be  admitted,  especially  when  they  concern  our  free- 
hold*   To  confute  him,  by  the  same  reason  he  might  affirm 
the  king  himself  hath  not  the  absolute  propriety,  the  domi- 
nmni  directum  in  any  land,  because  in  pleading  for  any 
Itnd  he  saith  he  is  seised  in  dominico  suo  ut  de  Jkodo,  to 
which  purpose  are  infinite  records  of  pleading  in  the  courts 
rf  Westminster ;  which  Mr.  Doctor  not  perceiving,  (he  might 
have  seen  it  in  the  English  statutes,  -to  instance  in  one,  the 
statute  of  the  S7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  or  10.)  saith,  the  king  is 
tased  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  manor  of  Rippon  in 
Yorkshire,  and  of  land  called  Waccbary,  in  Sussex  :  plainly 
the  words  dominico  suo  ut  dejeodo  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as 
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a  man  is  seised  of  land,  or  corporate  iDheritAnce,  in  fee- 
simple,  or  to  him  and  his  heira  of  his  body ;  then  the  pleacU 
ing  is,  he  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee-tail ;  if  ime 
have  land  but  for  life,  he  saith  he  was  seised  in  his  demesne 
as  of  freehold :  the  doctor,  in  many  places  of  his  book, 
quoteth  Bracton ;  but  viewing  him  only  as  the  dogs  did  the 
liver  Nilus,  he  hath  fallen  into  so  great  and  dangerous  an 
error.  For  Bracton  at  large  discourses  in  Henry  III.^s 
time  of  the  reason  of  the  pleading  in  common  law  courts 
scisitus  in  dominico  suo  iU  dejbodo ;  as  it  signifies  sometimes 
de  similitudinef  sometimes  de  veritaU^  that  a  man  may  be 
seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee ;  as  when  one  hath  the  in* 
hcritancc  in  lands  one  may  be  seised  of  a  fee,  and  not  of 
demesne,  as  of  things  incorporate,  as  advowsons  or  the  like; 
and  one  may  be  seised  in  demesne  and  not  as  of  fee,  as  te- 
nant for  life ;  for  feuium^  or  fee,  by  the  laws  of  En^^and, 
is  not  the  tenure  of  knighf  s-service  or  soccagc,  and  answer- 
able Xofeudum  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  but,  as  appeaieth 
by  the  first  words  of  Littleton,  and  by  Bracton'*8  definitioD 
oijttidumy  the  actual  estate  of  inheritance  which  a  roan  hath 
in  land  or  rent :  this  formerly  in  the  tenth  chapter  I  have 
treated  of,  and  I  say  no  more  here  thereof;  for  readers  are 
not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  like  unto  the  Athenians^  who  (by  t|^ 
text)  desired  to  hear  again  of  St.  Paul  the  things  he  formerfy 
delivered :  the  reason  of  the  word  demedne  in  pleadings  is 
for  land  or  inheritance  corporate,  or  viable ;  you  might  to 
plead  in  dominicOy  ut  defeodo^  for  inheritance  inoorporate  or 
invisible,  as  if  one  have  a  rent,  a  market,  an  advowson,  a 
warren,  or  fair,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  or  in  fee4ail,  he  mint 
say  only  he  was  seised  of  fee^  leaving  out  the  word  demesor. 
That  the  pleading  was  accordingly,  many  hundred  yean 
})ast,  in  Edward's  time,  I  will  recite  a  part  c^  a  mantncript 
of  Peterborough,  whereby  it  is  remembered  that  Geoffrey  de 
la  Mare,  by  a  record  in  34  Edw.  I.  had  by  inheritanoe  the 
constablewick  of  the  abbey  of  Peterbcxougb,  by  reann 
whereof  he  had  the  conduction  of  the.  men  of  the  abfanc  sent 
into  the  wars  of  the  king,  and  he  was  to  serve,  in. d»  first - 
course  of  meat  at  the  installing  of  the  abbots  and  to  have  all 
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the  gold  and  silver  plate  set  that  day  upon  the  abbof s 
table,  and  the  esquires  and  servants  of  the  said  Geoifrey  were 
to  lodge  in  the  abbey;  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  was  fain  to 
sue  the  abbot  for  his  fees  belonging  to  his  tenure;  but, 
udth  the  book,  tricked  him  upon  his  plea  for  saying'he  was 
Bieised  thereof  in  demesne  as  of  fee,  whereas  he  should  have 
pleaded  he  was  only  seised  of  fee,  because  the  service  was  a 
thing  incorporate ;  yet  the  abbot,  to  be  released  of  the  right 
and  tenure,  gave  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  600  marks. 

Notwithstanding  the  foundation  of  the  civil  law,  as  well 
as  of  the  common  law,  is  firm,  yet  I  am  to  prove  the  upper 
building  thereof  is  weak,  and  discommodious  to  dwell  in, 
and  must  give  place  to  the  common  law :  by  St.  Augustine, 
although  in  the  heavens  the  sun  overrunneth  the  moon  in 
light,  it  is  no  dispraise  to  the  moon ;  this  will  appear  by 
the  nimble  or  wrangling  distinctions  that  this  difference  of 
directum  and  utile  dominium  breedeth  in  the  civil  law. 
First  for  usus^  as  may  appear  by  Justinian'^s  institutions ; 
he  that  hath  usus  in  ^any  goods ;  there  bona  comprehends 
chattels  real,  and  personal,  and  freeholds,  and  estates  of  in- 
heritance; although  he  have  interest,  and  right  to  use 
another  mane's  lands,  yet  he  may  only  take  the  flowers, 
a]n)les,  olives,  woods,  for  his  daily  use :  this  usuaritis  may 
walk  or  dwell  upon  the  ground,  so  that  he  be  not  trouble- 
some to  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  ground,  or  hinder  the 
servants  which  manure  the  land;  he  cannot  give  or  sell 
away  the  profits  he  may  take  himself,  or  do  any  other  thing 
which  usufructuarius  may  do ;  for  he  that  hath  the  use  of 
cattle  may  only  labour  them ;  he  shall  not  have  the  wool, 
or  milk,  or  rear  of  them ;  yet,  saith  the  text  of  the  civil  law, 
he  shall  have  a  little  milk,  and  the  dung  of  the  cattle  to 
muckle  or  composture  his  land :  if  this  civil  law  were  the 
law  of  England,  what  work  would  it  make  for  cursitors  ? 
then  would  it  be  smd  of  our  law  books,  as  Eunapius  speaks 
of  theirs,  they  were  multorum  camelorum  onus. 

Further  to  instance  in  this  particular ;  that  one  n)ay  have 
ustM  ret  aliencB,  salva  substantia^  what  chimeras,  ideas,  and 
diveraties,  in  the  states  of  men^s  lands  or  goods  by  reason 
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hereof  have  been  transferred  unto  the  pope  and  his  canoo 
laws.  Hereupon  the  order  of  friar  minors ;  that,  of  all 
other  especially,  [to]  vow  and  profess  poverty,  (to  seem  more 
religious  unto  the  people,)  give  out ;  and  so  the  canon  Isv 
adjudgeth ;  as  you  may  see  by  the  decrees  of  pope  Nichobs 
the  Third,  and  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and  Clement  the  Nindi, 
although  they  are  in  possession  of  fair  houses,  they  have 
but  Justinian'^s  use ;  the  dominion,  or  freehold,  or  interest  of 
them  is  in  the  pope,  who  may  take  from  them ;  nay,  tbej 
say  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  the  interest  or  propriety 
in  wine,  bread,  or  money,  which  is  given  them  in  alms;  and 
although  ustts  and  consumptio  are  not  different,  yet  ay, 
that  they  have  but  the  use,  as  the  civil  law  imports ;  the  in- 
terest, propriety,  and  dominion,  until  they  have  drank  their 
wine,  and  eat  their  meat,  or  spent  their  money,  remaineth 
in  the  giver. 

The  common  lawyers,  when  they  hear  these  distincdoni 
of  propriety  or  interest,  use  Aristotle^s  phrase ;  we  under- 
stand not  the  meaning  in  this  respect;  those  popes,  it  may  be 
with  their  commentators ;  as  the  fellow  in  Lucian,  which 
was  called  blind,  because  he  could  not  see  Plato'^s  ides, 
which  had  a  thin  and  airy  substance.  By  better  reason  was 
Augustus  the  emperor  blamed  by  Suetonius  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  for  writing  these  things,  when  men  rather  wondered  at 
them  than  understood  them :  we  may  find  fault  with  them, 
and  that  in  the  note  of  Basil,  whom  Nyssen  calls  the  goMen 
nightingale  of  the  church  :  it  is  evident,  saith  Basil,  those 
subtilties  are  the  foundation  of  wicked  learning :  apparendy 
the  friars  minors,  their  gluttony  or  superfluity,  do  but  mask 

with  poverty,  or their  assertion  cannot  by  aoj 

natural  supposition  be  held  for  truth ;  for  in  these  things, 
whereof  the  use  and  spending  do  not  differ,  as  in  old  winep 
com,  meat,  and  the  like,  the  faculty,  or  right  to  the  use  of 
them,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  interest  or  propriety  of 
them.  And  of  this  opinion  is  Thomas  Aquinas;  for,  saith 
he,  if  one  sell  the  use  of  the  wine  severally,  and  severallr 
sell  the  wine  itself,  he  selleth  the  selfsame  thing  twice :  this 
was  so  palpable  a  fancy,  that  pope  John  XXI  I.  made 
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Q  express  constitution  against  this  opinion  of  pope  Nicho- 
ls and  other  popes :  pope  John  holding  the  friars  minors 
ave  verum  dommium  in  the  things  they  spend,  because  it 
I  impossible  to  distinguish  in  things  which  are  spent  in 
ring  ipsum  jus  utendi  a  dominio;  yet  the  late  Jesuits  are 
ngry  with  this  pope  for  this  constitution. 

The  ususfructus  of  the  civilians,  although  exploded  at 
bis  day  in  most  states,  admits  more  reason,  as  carrying 
lore  interest ;  but  in  our  state,  he  must  be  a  poet,  and  not 
common  lawyer,  that  can  parallel ;  for  although  Bracton, 
nriting  of  the  common  laws  of  England  in  Hen.  the  Third^s 
ime,  saith,  in  one  and  the  same  tenement  a  man  may  have 
be  freehold,  and  another  man  may  have  the  usumjructum^ 
t  usum;  Bracton,  when  he  comes  to  explain  these  words 
f  the  civil  law  by  common  law  cases,  meaneth  only,  when 
ne  hath  a  lease  at  will,  or  a  lease  for  years,  and  recites  the 
nit  ejectione  Jirm(B ;  so  that  the  particular  of  usuAfructuSj 

will  only  exemplify  out  of  divine  St.  Augustine,  in  an 
(Mstle  which  he  writes  concerning  the  land  of  the  church. 
le  saith  we  are  upon  the  matter  but  procurators,  for  the 
oor  taking  sufficient  for  themselves,  we  challenge  not  the 
propriety  thereof  by  a  damnable  usurpation  :  this  is  as 
luch  as  to  say  the  clergy  in  their  land  had  only  an  estate 
f  tisus/ru^tus. 

The  emphyteusis  or  fiudum^  which  manner  of  interest, 
yt  the  most  part,  grew  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  upon 
be  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  wherein  the  possessor 
ad  tUiie  dominium f  that  is  to  say,  the  superficiem,  or  vestw 
am  terrcBy  and  the  giver  directum  dominium^  who  is  there- 
jre  called  injeudi^  dominus  directuSy^eudatarius^  or  seign- 

mr  ires as  the  Frenchman  speaks, 

ye  understanding  sake  may  be  exemplified  to  an  estate  at 
bis  day  allowed ;  but  before  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  if  a 
lan  made  a  feoffment  to  his  use,  cestui  qui  use^  had  not  so 
luch  as  emphyteutaj  or  JeudatariuSy  not  utile  dominium^ 
e  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or  firmor  of  the  profits,  all  the  in- 
eiiest,  or  dominium^  was  in  the  feoffee.    The  case  of  PrimcL 

ronsura will  not  exemplify  this,  it  being  an 

iteiest  and  profit  apprender ;  but  the  case  which  at  this 
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day  corresponds^  and  serves  to  enlighten  the  estates  that  some 
foreigners  have  in  their  lands^  is  the  estate  that  copyholden 
of  inheritance  have  in  their  lands :  for  although  at  the  be- 
ginning there  were  tenants  at  will,  yet  in  prescripdon  of 
time  in  copyhold  lands  the  lord  hath  directum  dominium^ 
the  freehold  of  the  land  in  him ;  and  the  copyholder  bf 
custom  hath  the  utile  dominium^  the  superficies^  in  the  land, 
descendible  to  him  and  his  heirs,  not  removeable  by  the  lord, 
doing  his  services;  but  this  is  only  by  custom,  for  the  common 
law  so  abhors  this  distinction  of  utile  and  directum  dam- 
niunif  that  at  this  day  one  cannot  create  a  copyholder.  And 
in  the  further  parts  of  Italy,  that  their  feudatory  tenant  is 
like  our  copyholder,  in  other  respects,  in  part  appeaieth  bjr 
the  constitutions  of  Robert  II.  king  of  Naples.  And  An- 
dreas mentioning  such  a  tenant,  after  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestors must  pay  investiture,  and  paid  relief; 

may  well  affirm  many  nations  of  Europe  are  igno- 
rant at  this  day  of  contractus  emphyteuticus  or  /eudatariut; 
among  which  is  England  in  respect  of  the  utile^  and  cE- 
rectum  dominium^  of  severing  the  superficies  of  land  by  in- 
heritance from  the  freehold  or  interest  in  the  land,  making 
land  answerable  to  Euclid'^s  geometrical  body ;    yet  I  ob- 
serve in  some  sort  anciently  more  than  now,  our  land  by  in- 
heritance, held  by  homage,  or  knights'-service,  answered 
their  feudum;  for  as  Lucas  de  Penna  and  Julius  Clams 
write,  the  feudal  or  emphiteutical  law-tenant  by  inheritance 
cannot  commit  waste  or  cut  down  trees  and  the  like,  for  im- 
possibilities of  escheats,  or  interest,  or  directum  domtntiMi; 
so  it  appears  by  Glanvil  and  Briton,  land  which  was  held 
by  fealty  and  homage,  although  the  tenant  hath  an  estate 
of  inheritance  in  it,  yet  it  was  subject  to  the  like  conditico ; 
the  former  words  in  the  civil  or  feudal  law  being  again  to  be 
delivered,  (as  I^indarus^s  phrase  is,)  makes  chained  labour. 
The  next  word  or  link  in  the  chain  is  fiercditds^  whidi  m 
the  civil  law,  by  Julianus  the  lawyer,  and  others,  is  the  right 
and  title  whieh  the  heir  hath  to  his  land ;  but  in  the  com- 
mon is  natural  seisin,  and  descendible  possesinon  and  free- 
hold, which  a  man  hath  in  land.     Nachill,  sone  write  in 
Hebrew,  is  hereditas,  and  signifieth  tarrens,  as  a  full  water 
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descending  and  spreading  itself  unto  the  proper  arms. 
Tully  speaks  of  an  house  had  tier editario  Jure ;  this  a  com- 
mon lawyer  would  translate  a  house  in  fee^mple.  Moli- 
meus  writes,  the  heredikia  is  only  of  him  that  was  dead,  and 
not  of  him  that  is  alive ;  the  common  law  is  quite  contrary, 
and  the  first  article  of  Speculum  Scutonice  saith,  all  bona^  of 
him  that  is  dead,  are  called  herediku,  except  his  fetida  .  • 

•  • saath are  called  fieredum, 

beoause  they  follow  the  heir  heredum ;  but  by  reason  of  the 
feudOj  our  estates  of  inheritance  in  the  common  law  are  pa- 
trimonial, and  want  the  distinction  of  directum  and  uitUe  do^ 
fmnium ;  our  common  law  feuda  may  be  said  to  be  our 
harediUas, 

Benedictus  the  monk  was  frighted ;  king 

•  •  made  a  vessel  which  was  empty  to  be  instantly  re- 
pleniriied  with  oil  by  his  prayers,  as  Gregorius  Turonenris 
reports  it ;  but  without  any  miracle  my  words  will  fill  the 
empty  remaining  particulars.  Your  aUodium^  in  the  civile 
or  present  law  of  th^  countries,  are  immunia  prtBdiOy  land 
of  inheritance,  least  subject  to  tenures,  or  if  any  the  most 
ewest,  or  wherein  the  inheritance  of  the  possession,  vesiwa 
Urrae^  or  utile  dominiumy  is  joined  in  one  person,  confusedly 
irith  the  inheritance  of  the  fre^older,  or  directum  domu 
mum ;  of  which  kind  I  take  it  at  this  day  is  all  the  land  in 
England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  the  northern  countries, 
and  most  of  Spain,  and  especially  Portugal,  as  appeareth 
by  the  second  book  of  the  ordinations  of  Portugal :  thereby 
Alvarez^  de  Valasco  saith,  these  kind  of  free  tenants  have  a 

peculiar  name,  reuengi.    Damanianus  a •  .  the 

Bortugal  knight,  notes  the men  of  Spain 

aseoalled  r^uli^  and  of  this  nature,  as  I  guess,  is  all  the 
land  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  which  is  not  let  in 
emph^teuw,  or  feodo^  or  roiruriers. 

In  EDgland  likewise  allodia  are  taken  for  the  land  of  the 
belt  estate  or  tenure;  as  may  appear  by  many-  {daces  of 
Doomsday  to  this  purpose :  the  charter  of  king  William  Ru- 
fuB  unto  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  ^veth  land. 

T^hur^ianus,  hurscartus  Ed.  regis'  cognat.  de  eodem 
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rege  tenuit  libere  in  allodio.  Hurscarlus  is  a  Danish  word 
for  servant,  hidal  is  a  Spanish  word  for  gentleman.  Some 
hold,  that  they  are  aUodia^  qtiia  minifn€  indigent  laude; 
but  it  Cometh  from  a  German  word,  importing  land  free 
from  taxes.  Rhenanus,  being  no  lawyer,  holds,  allodia  are 
lands  entailed  and  inseparably  united  to  a  family  :  ilSgidius 
and  Molinseus,  although  land  be  allodia^  yet  it  is  not  ex- 
empted from  the  supreme  sort  of  justice ;  and  though  the 
oath  of  fealty,  where  Cicero  de  L.  Agrar.  intimates  the  Bo- 
mans  had  three  sorts  of  pr(Bdiay  optimo  jurtj  libera^  servi- 
lia ;  at  this  day  in  England,  I  fancy,  the  land  in  fee-simple, 
which  is  held  in  soccage,  may  be  esteemed  optimo  Jure  prm- 
dia,  contrary  to  the  ancient  nature  and  privileges  militum^ 
of  soldiers;  the  fee-simple  of  knights^-service  land,  libera 
prcedia;  copyhold  land,  servilia  prcedia.  By  the  civil  lav, 
the  propriety,  freehold,  or  allodium  of  Jand  cannot  be  sold 
except  a  man  have  a  good  right  to  it ;  the  common  law  is 
contrary. 

Majoratus^  or  the  Spanish />rffncgnfnta,  an  estate  tiul  male 
inalienable,  being  a  late  invention ;  as  may  appear  by  Go- 
mez ;  as  land  which  came  from  the  crown,  which  as  long  as 
it  continues  in  a  posterity,  makes  their  minds  as  valorous 
as  the  prime  founder  of  their  fortune,  their  ancestor's.  On 
this  behalf  Pindarus  calls  Pluto  the  god  of  riches ;  as  tbcj 
do  increase,  so  will  a  man'^s  stomach  evidently ;  these  myo- 
ratus  resemble  the  appennages  given  out  to  the  heir  male 

of  the  royal  blood  in  France,  or  the which 

semper  stirpi  odhtBret^  and  agreeth  with  the  Boekland 
estate  of  perpetuity,  mentioned  by  king  Alured,  or  our 
estate  tails  created  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  2  in  Edw.  I.  time,  which  likewise 

were but  remained  indissoluble  in  the  bkod, 

until  lately  in  king  Edw.  IV.  time,  by  the  judges  of  the 
common  place,  a  common  recovery  was  suffered  to  cut  them 
off.  Doctor  Cowel,  who  in  Tertullian'^s  phrase,  scinOBat 
con/labat^  blows  up  the  sparks,  writes  it  to  be  considered,  with 
what  conscience  the  judges  have  invented  these  reooveiiei 
to  cut  off  estates  tail,  to  the  end  they  may  rub  their  teeth 
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with  the  powder  and  water  TertuUian  and  Hippolitus  write 
of,  and  hereafter  have  a  sweet  mouth  ;  who  take  upon  them 
to.  examine  the  consciences  of  judges,  who  have  as  much 
preeminency  by  their  virtue  and  wisdom,  (as  Nazianzen 
writes  of  Athanasius,)  by  their  dignity  and  degrees,  (as  a 
Greek  father  writes  of  Ba^l,)  their  words  are  thunder,  their 
lives  lightning,  that  is,  so  pure. 

I  shall  deliver  reasons,  that  it  is  fit  perpetuities  in  estate 
tail  may  be  cut  off  by  recoveries :  my  reasons  I  shall  collect 
out  of  foreign  laws,  and  out  of  the  common  law :  as  I  am  to 
produce  some  of  the  former,  I  think  of  the  close  rolls  of  the 
tower,  where  it  is  commanded,  that  those  who  come  from  be- 
yond sea,  and  bring  liquors  with  them,  should  be  forced 
first  to  taste  of  their  new  liquors ;  in  this  place  voluntarily 
I  have  done  it ;  wherefore  I  may  set  them  on  sale ;  but, 
(as  Horace  saith,  mea  sum  pauper  in  arte,)  if  a  man,  by 
diis  trespassing,  act  against  the  statute,  may  lawfully  forfeit 
the  estate  tail  ban*,  which  is  at  present  and  the  ancient  po- 
licy of  states,  as  in  other  countries  more  at  large  I  shall  un- 
f<Jd,  by  as  good  reason  by  the  legal  act  is  to  have  power  in 
him  to  dispose  of  his  inheritance. 

In  Spain  they  allow  it  for  good  law,  that  the  house 
where  false  money  is  shall  be  forfeited  unto  the  exchequer, 
although  the  owner  were  ignorant  thereof ;  but  this  is  an 
hard  law :  anciently,  two  foreign  lawyers,  Caius  and  Barba- 
tias,  affirm,  perpetuities  weed  out  virtue  and  industry,  by 
taking  away  their  reward,  and  they  sow  the  seed  of  idleness 
ttid  contempt.  Again,  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  by  foreign  ex- 
amples to  disinherit  his  son  ;  by  better  reason  one  may  sell 
his  own  estate:  to  instance  it  out  of  profane  and  divine 
stories. 

For  profane;  Themistocles  was  disinherited  by  his  fa- 
ther ;  (as writes,)  he  thought  the  boy  would 

prove  prodigal ;  so  Pompeius  Rheginus  by  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  was  disinherited  of  his  brother ;  yet  if  a  man  were  un- 
justly, as  Terentius  was  by  some,  there  Piso,  prqfecius 
wrbiSy  did  not  only  put  Terentius  in  possession  of  the  lands 
and  goods,  but  would  [not]  suffer  the  heir  or  legatary  to; 
bring  any  action  for  his  right  by  Valerius;   for  the  last 
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point  the  common  law  is  contrary ;  tlie  king  cannot  hinder 
the  subject  from  bringing  this  action. 

In  the  divine  law ;  not  to  speak  of  David^s  disinheriung 
an  elder  son  of  a  kingdom ;  by  the  text,  it  appeareth  ge- 
nerally in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  father  whilst  he  lived 
ruled  the  family,  and  left,  of  course,  his  power  to  his  eldest 
son  ;  yet  he  might  disinherit  him,  as  is  to  be  gathered  out 
of  1  Chron.  xxvi.  10.  in  the  case  of  Simri  of  the  family 
of  Merari,  who  was  not  the  eldest  son,  yet  his  fiither  made 
him  head  of  the  family:  but  as  the  [xxi.]  of  Deutr.  imports, 
without  cause  the  father  would  not  disinherit  bis  son. 

In  the  parliament  rolls,  1  Hen.  IV.  it  appears,  the  com- 
mons of  England  put  up  a  petition,  that  our  own  commo- 
dities and  goods  should  be  laden  in  our  omn  ships  and  bot- 
toms ;  and  so  is  the  law  of  England  at  this  day,  although 
practice  be  against  it ;  I  obey  our  laws  and  the  suooeeding 
reasons. 

I  copy  out  of  the  statute  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27.  about  uses, 
and  Chudleigh^s  case;  and  the  rest  adjudged  against  the 
perpetuities;  yet  I  also  agree  unto  our  chancellor,  sir  Tho- 
mas More  :  the  maxims  or  reasons  of  the  common  law,  m 
foreign  matters,  or  pleas,  have  not  the  same  force  as  when 
they  are  used  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  when  custom 
giveth  the  grace. 

Out  of  our  printed  cases  and  statutes,  I  infer,  these  reco- 
veries against  estates  tail  stand  both  with  reason  and  con- 
science :  in  that,  to  embrace  a  vain  and  titulary  conceit  of 
land  continuing  a  name,  intimateth  paganism  rather  thn 
Christianity :  if  by  law  the  father  could  not  disinherit  hb 
son  upon  any  reason,  or  dispose  of  his  own  land,  the  parents 
would  be  least  regarded  of  their  children,  and  many  men 
die  in  prison  for  want  of  means  to  defray  their  neoeflsaiy  Oc- 
casions ;  and  children,  be  they  drunken,  (as  Bracton  disoo- 
vereth,)  or  madmen,  or  bastards,  in  deed,  though  not  in  law, 
to  the  unconscionable  grief  of  the  parents,  must  suooeed  thcant 
when  other  children  are  more  virtuous ;  although  they  be 
perpetual  Lucifers,  they  must  always  be  angds,  and  liveia 
plenty. 
Again ;  if  these  recoveries  be  not  justifidMe  in  Jbro  con- 
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scienH(B,  then  it  will  be  good  conscience,  that  the  tenant 
lihall  be  evicted  of  leases  by  the  heirs  of  the  grantor,  the 
Iprd  should  be  defeated  of  wardships,  and  the  king  lose  his 
eflicheats  in  case  of  high  treason.  A  further  motive  to 
justify  the  act  of  the  judges  in  £dw.  IV.  was,  in  that  al- 
though their  common  recoveries  Viewed  themselves  morefre- 
cjuently,  and  with  more  allowance  than  before,  yet  ever  since 
]tlie  making  of  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  recoveries  I  take 
it  were  had,  and  were  upon  ancient  titles ;  for  all  the  judges 
kpow  ^is  may  be  in  some  fashion  collected  out  of  the  par- 
lianoent  rolls  of  the  17  Edw.  III. ;  wherein  the  commons 
desire  to  have  it  explained,  in  what  degrees  the  alienation 
qf  tenant  in  tail  bindeth  the  issue,  and  when  not;  the 
king  answered,  the  laws  used  for  the  degrees  are  to  be  ob- 
fenred. 

Dr.  Cowel  treats  only  of  the  conscience,  not  of  the  power 
of  the  judges,  else  I  might  have  been  subject  to  a  further 
labour :  for  these  reasons ;  I  doubt  but  the  perpetuiues  re- 
cited by  me  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  the  perpetuities  in  the 
civil  law,  mentioned  in  the  Digests,  and  in  the  119  and  in 
the  ISO  Novels,  might  be  cut  ofT,  as  well  as  any  perpetuities 
in  the  common  law,  although  not  by  the  party's  own  private 
act,  yet  by  judicial  recoveries :  and  the  opinion  in  a  printed 
treatise  called.  An  Addition  to  Doctor  and  Student,  ^^  if  a 
**  statute  were  made,  there  should  be  no  sale  of  land  in 
^*  England,  that  is  a  good  statute  ;^  questionless  it  is  a  void 

statute.  I  may  say  also  in words,  who  dedicated 

his  works  to  Carolus  Crassus ;  these  things  as  it  were  by 
eiLcess  be  remembered,  ad  cognominalem  vestrum  Carolunij 
Jam  OlientiS  accedebai  notatus,  for  Olerintis  noUUuSf  is  in 
aeqiect  of  last  menUon  rather  than  the  voice. 

Dipn  Prusaeensis  writes,  those  sail  quickliest,  and  safe- 
Sest  arrive  at  the  haven,  who  look  upon  the  lights  of  the 
watchtower ;  with  more  speed  and  credit  I  shall  accomplish 
mj  designs,  if  I  direct  my  course  to  the  so  much  admired 
dominium. 

The  civilians  and  French  lawyers  say,  there  is  plenum^ 
ei  nan  plenum  dominium,  of  such  land  where  is  utUe,  and 
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directum  [dominiuni]  the  several  owners  in  that  case  have 
not  plenum  dominium :  and  by  Bartolus  it  is  properly  of 
corporal  things,  or  right :  but  as  in  the  common  law  we 
have  no  such  difference  of  p/^t/m  ei  non  plenum  dominium^ 
so  a  man  hath  as  much  dominium,  or  interest,  or  right  'de- 
scendible in  incorporate  things,  as  in  tithes,  rents,  offices, 
and  the  like,  as  in  corporate  things ;  and  herein  the  common 
law  resembles  divinity,  for  God  is  as  much  Dominus,  and 
hath  dominium  over  angels,  which  are  incorporate,  as  over 
men,  which  are  corporate.  Dominium  in  the  common  law, 
as  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  seignory,  or  right  in  posses- 
sion^  which  a  man  hath  in  any  thing  corporate  or  incorpo- 
rate, so  anciently  dominium  and  domanium  with  us  being 
one,  it  signifieth  the  land  a  man  kept  in  his  own  hands  in 
demesne  for  the  present  nourishment  of  his  family,  as  it  maj 
appear  by  Doomsday  and  Ingulphus.  At  this  day  in  plead* 
ing  it  is  called  dominicumy  which  is  the  phrase  of  Simonius 
the  monk. 

The  Frenchmen  call  it  domanium.  Theodorus  Balsa* 
mon  calls  it  dominium ;  translatioim  dominium  in  synodo 
Laodiceno,  et  sexto  synodo  in  TruUo,  is  the  place  where  (fo- 
minica  vasa  are  kept,  which  is  our  vestry ;  more  often  d/h 
minic  ...  is  taken  for  the  church  titulus  or  martyrium. 

Locatio  and  conductio  is  l)ut  the  letting  of  land  under  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  needeth  not  much  resemblance. 

By  Feronius,  if  the  tenant  have  a  lease  in  writing  he  is  to 
be  called  properly  UbellariuSy  because  libeUo  scribitur  con- 
tractus; by  Gregory  the  ninth,  in  the  Decretals,  in  respect 
of  the  barrenness,  or  fruitfulness  of  the  year,  the  rent  it 
abated ;  our  law  was  never  so. 

In  Spain,  if  one  buy  the  king^s  lands,  and  a  subject,  and 
give  not  the  Iialf  value  thereof,  the  sale  is  not  good;  but 

by if  one  take  a  lease  of  the  king  of  Spain's 

land,  or  take  it  as  a  farmer,  although  he  gain  half  in  half» 
yet  the  lease  shall  stand  :  for  pure  contracts  or  leases  came 
in  by  the  law  of  nations,  whereby  in  this  kind  it  was  lawful 
for  any  to  deceive  one  another :  but  this  reason  is  against 
the  former  part  of  the  Spanish  law,  which  agreeth  with  the 
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oml  law,  and  the  law  of  France :  one  in  buying  and  selling 
must  gain  half  in  half. 

in  his  French  Pladoys  bath  this  case :  one 

•old  a  horse  to  a  young  gallant,  to  be  paid  five  times  the 
worth  of  him  at  the  day  of  death  or  marriage  of  the  buyer, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  parliament  of  Paris 
adjudged  a  contract  against  good  manners;  but  the 
court  allowed  the  true  value  of  the  horse.  By  the  capitu* 
lations  of  Charles  the  Great,  conductionis  titulo  habere^  is 

to  have  a  lease  for  years.     So  in  a  synod in 

!Rrance,  anno  Domini  1404:  no  person  or  persons  shall  let 
per  admedioHonem  fruciua  beneficii,  that  is,  to  let  out  his 
benefice  for  years.  Balsamon  calls  letUng  out  of  years  the 
poBsessor;  the  lessee  the  taker  of  leased  lands  by  Alciat 
mi^  be  called,  and  by  the  Novels  is  Colonarius.  These 
premises  I  would  have  to  enforce  your  opinions,  that  I  am 
«D  alien,  if  not  an  alien  to  the  mind  of  Peter  Blesenus  in 
enr  Henry  the  Second^s  time,  who  writes,  ^^  I  read  the 
^  code  and  the  pandects  in  the  vacation  time  for  some  so- 
^  lace,  but  not  to  reap  any  profit.^ 

Jcmathan,  when  he  came  into  a  wood  where  was  great 
store  of  honey,  took  only  a  little  upon  the  point  of  a  stick ; 
far  provisions  which  were  reserved  in  foreign  states  as  well 
aa  ours,  the  auctorities  are  so  plentiful  that  I  will  write  only 
one  or  two. 

Csesar,  being  consul  with  Tibullus,  in  the  year  601  of  the 
ci^T)  made  a  law  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
when  they  passed  by  any  province,  the  towns  and  the  peo- 
ple should  furnish  them  with  hay  and  victuals:  this  is 
called  Julia  de  magiHratilms.  An  ancient  by  her  husband 
luid  Egypt  given  her •  . 

Themistodes  had  Lansaica. 

Magnena  was  given 

The  Jews  likewise,  as  upon  their  leases,  sometimes  re- 
served  provision. 

To  give  an  instance  in  each  out  of  the  text ;  for  the 
farmer,  by  the  Canticles  ;  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  in  Bal- 
hamon,  he  gave  the  vineyard  unto  the  keepers,  every  one 
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brought  for  his  part  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  but  the  pro- 
vision was  reserved. 

Christ  himself  proveth  it,  where  he  shews  the  vineyard, 
whereof  rent-grapes  were  reserved,  the  tenants  killed  the 
heir  apparent  of  their  landlord ;  where  the  crafty  steward 
in  the  Gospel  bid  the  debtors  of  his  master  write  down  so 
many  ton  of  oil  less  than  was  owing  his  master,  and  so 

many  quarters  of  wheat.     I   were  a I  should 

write  these  oils  and  wheat  was  due  to  the  master  in  reqpect 
of  rent  and  provision,  and  not  for  any  personal  or  collatend 

contract.     Varro,  saith  Plebei that  it 

as  much  as  to  say,  he  let  out  soccage  land,  yielding  yearly 
the  third  or  half  sheaves  of  com,  or  provision,  or  victual: 
and  as  the  religious  houses  in  England  in  the  Saxons^  time, 
as  formerly  appeareth,  procured  deeds  for  being  discharged 
from  the  entertaining  tlie  king  and  his  officers  of  pro- 
visions, and  from  taking  up  of  their  houses  by  their  harUii- 
gers ;  generally  in  other  countries  of  Europe  they  procufe 
like  deeds.  Sigonius  observes,  that  Charles  the  Grett, 
being  at ,  at  the  request  of  Germanus  the  bi- 
shop, gave  unto  Clcro  Mutinensi  the  lands  which  were  for- 
merly given  by  the  king  of  the  Longobards,  and  also  pn>- 
vided  that  this  judge  or  officer  should  Jeudum  erigere  and 
mansiofies  aut  paratus  aut  fide  Jusitores  acceperit.  Chop- 
pine  recites  the  letters  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  the  emperor,  to 
the  church  of  St.  Maurice  in  Anjou,  wherein  it  is  ordained 
no  judges  shall  enter  in  the  lands  belon^ng  to  the  cfaunji 
to  hear  causes,  veljetida  exigenda^  atU  man^UmeSj  aui  pa- 
ratus  fadendosj  aui  fidejussores  tcUendaSj  aut  hominei  ec- 
desice  distringendos.  The  like  words  are  in  the  charter  of 
Dagobert  king  of  France,  in  the  year  718,  founding  ecck- 
sice  cancniccB  with  further  words,  nee  uUus  pattus  dabiiwr. 
The  auctorities  are  plentiful  in  this  kind.  I  remember 
Christiana,  the  wife  of  Udislaus  the  Second,  king  of  Po- 
land, craving  of  her  neighbours  in  kindness  to  send  her 
some  provision  for  her  house ;  after,  lex  regia  ddained  it 
to  endure  for  ever. 
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To  Prince  Henry ;  touching  the  Model  of  a  Ship, 

Most  excellent  prince, 

XF  the  ship  your  highness  intends  to  build  be  bigger  than 
the  Victory,  then  her  beams  which  are  laid  overthwart  from 
■de  to  side  will  not  serve  again,  and  many  other  of  her 
tunbers  and  other  stuff  will  not  serve  ;  whereas  if  she  be  a 
nae  less,  the  timber  of  the  old  ship  will  serve  well  to  the 
building  of  a  new. 

If  she  be  bigger,  she  will  be  of  less  use,  go  very  deep  to 
water,  and  of  mighty  charge,  our  channels  decapng  every 
year;  less  nimble,  less  manageable,  and  seldom  to  be  used : 
Qrande  navio  grandeJuHcay  saith  the  Spaniard. 

A  ship  of  six  hundred  tons  will  carry  as  good  ordnance 
tm  a  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  and  where  the  greater  hath 
double  her  ordnance,  the  less  will  turn  her  broadside  twice 
befbre  the  great  ship  can  wind  once,  and  so  no  advantage  in 
that  overplus  of  guns.  The  lesser  will  go  over  clear,  where 
the  greater  shall  stick  and  perish;  the  lesser  will  come  and 
go^  leave  or  take,  and  is  yare ;  whereas  the  greater  is  slow, 
unmanageable,  and  ever  full  of  encuniber. 

In  a  well  conditioned  ship  these  things  are  chiefly  re- 
quited. 

V.  That  she  be  strong  built. 

5B.  Swift  in  sail. 

8.  Stout-sided. 

4.  That  her  ports  be  so  liud  as  that  she  may  carry  out 
her  guns  all  weathers. 

5;  That  she  hull  and  try  well. 

6L  That  she  stay  well  when  boarding  or  turning  on  a 
is  required. 

To  miake  her  strong,  consisteth  in  the  care  and  truth  of 
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the  workman  ;  to  make  her  swift  is  to  give  her  a  large  nm 
or  way  forward,  and  so  afterward,  done  by  art  and  just  pro- 
portion ;  and  that  in  laying  out  her  bows  before,  and  quar- 
ters behind,  the  shipwright  be  sure  that  she  neither  ank  nor 
hang  into  the  water,  but  lie  clear  and  above  it;  wherein  ship- 
wrights do  often  fail,  and  then  is  the  speed  in  sailing  utterij  , 
spoiled. 

That  she  be  stout-sided,  the  same  is  provided  by  a  long 
bearing  floor,  and  by  sharing  off  from  above-  water  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ports,  which  done,  then  will  she  cany  out 
her  ordnance  all  weathers. 

To  make  her  to  hull  and  to  try  well,  which  is  called  a 
good  sea  ship,  there  are  two  things  principally  to  be  rs- 
garded,  the  one  that  she  have  a  good  draught  of  water,  the 
other  that  she  be  not  overcharged :  and  this  is  seldom  done 
in  the  king'^s  ships,  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  Ue^  or  bj 
in  them  with  our  main  course  and  mizzen,  whidi  with  a 
deep  keel  and  standing  streak  she  would  perform. 

The  extreme  length  of  a  ship  makes  her  unapt  to  staj, 
especially  if  she  be  floaty,  and  want  sharpness  erf"  way  fbr- 
ward.  And  it  is  most  true,  that  such  overlong  ships  aie 
fitter  for  the  narrow  seas  in  summer  than  for  the  ocean,  cr 
long  voyages ;  and  therefore  an  hundred  foot  by  the  keel,  ani 
thirty-five  foot  broad,  is  a  good  proportion  for  a  great  dopi 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  ships  sharp  before,  not  hasmg 
a  long  floor,  will  fall  rough  into  the  sea  from  a  billow,  aid 
take  in  water  over  head  and  ears;  and  the  same  qnafity 
have  all  narrow  quartered  ships  to  sink  after  the  tail.  Hie 
high  charging  of  ships  is  that  that  brings  many  ill  qualitiei; 
it  makes  them  extreme  leeward,  makes  them  sink  deep  inlo 
the  seas,  makes  them  labour  sore  in  foul  weather,  and  oA^ 
times  overset.  Safety  is  more  to  be  respected  than  Aomtf 
or  niceness  for  ease ;  in  sea  journeys  both  cannot  wdl  stand 
together,  and  therefore  the  most  necessary  is  to  be  cboaen. 

Two  decks  and  a  half  is  enough,  and  no  building  at  aB 
above  that  but  a  low  master^s  cabin.  Our  masters  and  ma- 
riners will  say,  that  the  ships  will  bear  more  well  enoagh; 
and  true  it  is,  if  none  but  ordinary  mariners  served  in  then. 
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But  men  of  better  sort,  unused  to  such  a  life,  cannot  «o  well 
endure  the  rolling  and  tumbling  from  side  to  side,  where 
the  seas  are  never  so  little  grown,  which  comes  by  high 
charging.  Besides  those  high  cabin  works  aloft  are  very 
dangerous  in  fight,  to  tear  men  with  their  splinters. 

Above  all  other  things  have  care  that  the  great  guns  be 
four  foot  clear  above  water  when  all  lading  is  in,  or  else 
these  best  pieces  are  idle  at  sea :  for  if  the  ports  lie  lower 
and  be  open,  it  is  dangerous ;  and  by  that  default  was  a 
goodly  ship,  and  many  gallant  gentlemen  lost  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  before  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  a  ship 
called  by  the  name  of  Mary  Rose. 


To  Mr.  Secretary  Winzooody  before  his  Joiimey  to  Guiana. 

Honoured  sir, 

I  WAS  lately  persuaded  by  two  gentlemen,  my  ancient 
fiiends,  to  acquaint  your  honour  with  some  offers  of  mine 
made  heretofore  for  a  journey  to  Guiana,  who  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  better  understood  now  than  when  it 
was  first  propounded,  which  advice  having  surmounted  my 
despair,  I  have  presumed  to  send  unto  your  honour  the 
oqpies  of  those  letters  which  I  then  wrote,  both  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  to  the  treasurer  Cecil,  wherein  as  well  the  reasons 
that  first  moved  me  are  remembered,  as  the  objections  by 
him  made  are  briefly  answered. 

What  I  know  of  the  riches  of  that  place,  not  by  hearsay, 
but  what  mine  eyes  have  seen,  I  have  said  it  often,  but  it 
was  then  to  no  end:  because  those  that  had  the  greatest 
trust  were  resolved  not  to  believe  it,  not  because  they 
doubted  the  truth,  but  because  they  doubted  my  disposi- 
tion towards  themselves ;  where  (if  God  had  blessed  me  in 
the  enterprise)  I  had  recovered  his  majesty^'s  favour  and 
good  opinion.  Other  cause  than  this,  or  other  suspicion, 
they  never  had  any.  Our  late  worthy  prince  of  Wales  was 
extreme  curious  in  searching  out  the  nature  of  my  offences: 
the  queen'^s  majesty  hath  informed  herself  from  the*  begin- 
ning ;  the  king  of  Denmark  at  both  times  of  his  being  here 
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was  thoroughly  satisfied  of  my  innocency;  they  would  other- 
wise never  have  moved  his  majesty  on  my  behalf. 

The  wife,  the  brother,  and  the  son  of  a  king,  do  not  use 
to  sue  for  men  suspect ;  but,  sir,  ^nce  they  all  have  done  it 
out  of  their  charity,  and  but  with  references  to  me  alone, 
your  honour,  (whose  respect  hath  only  relation  to  his  ma- 
jesty''s  service,)  strengthened  by  the  example  of  those  princes, 
may  with  the  more  hardiness  do  the  like,  being  princes  to 
whom  his  majesty^s  good  estate  is  no  less  dear,  and  all  men 
that  shall  oppugn  it  no  less  hateful  than  to  the  king  him- 
self. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  his  majesty  hath  sometimes  answered, 
that  his  counsel  knew  me  better  than  he  did ;  meaning  some 
two  or  three  of  them  ;  and  it  was  indeed  my  infelicity ;  f(ur 
had  his  majesty  known  me,  I  had  never  been  here  where  I 
now  am  ;  or  had  I  known  his  majesty,  they  had  never  been 
so  long  there  where  they  now  are.  His  majesty  not  know- 
ing of  me  hath  been  my  ruin,  and  his  majesty  misknowing 
of  them  hath  been  the  ruin  of  a  goodly  part  of  his  estate: 
but  they  are  all  of  them  now,  some  living  and  some  dying, 
come  to  his  majesty'^s  knowledge.  But,  sir,  how  little  soever 
his  majesty  knew  me,  and  how  much  soever  he  believed 
them,  yet  have  I  been  bound  to  his  majesty  both  for  my 
life  and  all  that  remains,  of  which,  but  for  his  majesty,  nor 
life  nor  ought  else  had  remained.  In  this  respect,  ar,  I 
am  bound  to  yield  up  the  same  Ufe,  and  all  I  have  for  his 
majesty's  service :  to  die  for  the  king,  and  not  by  the  king, 
is  all  the  ambiUon  I  have  in  the  world. 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  his  Wifeyjrom  Guiana. 
Sweet  heart, 

I  CAN  yet  write  unto  you  but  with  a  weak  hand,  for  I 
have  suffered  the  most  violent  calenture  for  fifteen  days  that 
ever  man  did,  and  lived :  but  God,  that  gave  me  a  strong 
heart  in  all  my  adversities,  hath  also  now  strengthened  it  in 
the  hell-fire  of  heat 

We  have  had  two  most  grievous  sicknesses  in  our  Mp^ 
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of  which  forty-two  have  died,  and  there  are  yet  many  sick, 
but  having  yet  recovered  the  land  of  Guiana,  this  12th  of 
November,  I  hope  we  shall  recover  them.  We  are  yet  two 
hundred  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  reasonable  strong, 
strong  enough,  I  hope,  to  perform  what  we  have  undertaken, 
if  the  diligent  care  at  London  to  make  our  strength  known 
to  the  Spaniard  by  his  ambassador  have  not  taught  the 
Spanish  king  to  fortify  all  the  entrances  against  us.  How- 
soever, we  must  make  the  adventure,  and  if  we  parish  it 
diall  be  no  honour  for  England,  nor  gain  for  his  majesty,  to 
loee  among  many  other  one  hundred  as  valiant  gentlemen 
SB  England  hath  in  it 

Of  captain  Baylies  base  running  from  us  at  the  Canaries 
see  a  letter  of  Kemish'^s  to  Mr.  Story,  and  of  the  unnatural 
weather,  storms,  and  rains,  and  winds.  He  hath  in  the 
ssme  letter  given  a  touch  of  the  way,  that,  which  ever  hath 
been  sailed  in  fourteen  days,  we  hardly  performed  in  forty 
days.  God,  I  trust,  will  give  us  comfort  in  that  which  is 
to  come. 

In  passing  by  the  Canaries  I  stayed  at  Gomerah,  where  I 
took  water  in  peace,  because  the  country  durst  not  deny  it 
me.  I  received  there  from  the  countess  (of  an  English 
race)  a  present  of  oranges,  lemons,  quinces  %  and  pome- 
granates, without  which  I  could  not  have  lived;  those  I 
preserved  in  fresh  sand,  and  I  have  of  them  yet  to  my  great 
refreshing.  Your  son  had  never  so  good  health,  having  no 
manner  of  distemper  in  all  that  heat  under  the  line.  My 
servants  have  escaped  but  Crab  and  my  cook,  yet  all  have 
had  the  sickness.  Crofts,  and  March,  and  the  rest  are  all 
well.  Remember  my  service  to  my  lord  Carew  and  Mr. 
secretary  Winwood. 

I  wrote  not  to  them,  for  I  can  write  of  nought  but  mi- 
series yet  Of  men  of  sort,  we  have  lost  our  sergeant-ma- 
jor captain  Piggot,  and  his  lieutenant,  captain  Edward 
Hastings,  who  would  have  died  had  he  stayed  in  London, 
for  both  his  liver,  spleen,  and  brains,  were  rotten.  My 
son^s  lieutenant  Payton,  and  my  cousin  Mr.  Hews,  Mr. 

■  Citrons,  MS.  Ashm.  781.  Limec,  ibid.  830. 
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Mordant,  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Hayward,  captain  Jenning, 
the  merchant,  Kemish  of  London,  and  the  master  diimr- 
geon,  Mr.  Refiner,  Mr.  Moor  the  governor  of  the  Bannou- 
das,  our  provost  marshal  William  Steed,  lieutenant  Vexie, 
but  to  mine  extraordinary  grief,  Hammon  and  TalboC  Bj 
the  next  I  trust  you  shall  hear  better  of  us ;  in  God^s  hcndi 
we  are,  and  in  him  we  trust. 

This  bearer,  captain  Alley,  for  his  infirmity  of  his  hesd, 
I  have  sent  back,  an  honest,  valiant  man ;  he  can  deliver  joa 
all  that  is  past.  Commend  me  to  my  worthy  fnends  it 
Lothbury,  to  John  Leigh  and  Mr.  Bower,  whose  nephev 
Knevit  is  well,  and  to  my  cousin  Blundei,  and  my  most  de- 
voted and  humble  service  to  the  queen'^s  majesty. 

To  tell  you  that  I  might  be  here  king  of  the  lodiiM 
were  a  vanity ;  but  my  name  hath  still  lived  amongst  then; 
here  they  feed  me  with  fresh  water  and  meat,  and  all  tint 
the  country  yields;  all  offer  to  obey  me.  Commend  me  to 
poor  Carew  my  son. 

Your  ever  loving  husband, 

WALTER  RALE6E 

From  Calliana  in  Guiana,  the 

fourteenth  of  Nov.  1617. 

To  Sir  Ralph  Wintoood. 
Sir, 

As  I  have  not  hitherto  ^ven  you  any  account  of  ov 
proceedings  and  passages  towards  the  Indies,  so  have  I  nt 
other  subject  to  write  of,  since  our  arrival,  than  of  the  gws^ 
est  and  sharpest  misfortunes  that  have  ever  befidlen  anj 
man  :  for  whereas,  for  the  first,  all  those  that  navigate  be- 
tween Cape  de  Verd  and  America  do  pass  it  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  at  most,  we  found  the  winds  so  oontnry,  aid 
(which  is  also  contrary  to  nature)  so  many  storms  and  lann^ 
as  we  spent  six  weeks  in  the  passage,  by  reason  whereof 
and  that  in  so  great  heat,  we  wanted  water:  for  at  the  isleof 
Prano,  [Praya,  St.  Jago,]  off  Cape  de  Verd,  we  lost  our  M^ 
chors  and  cables,  and  our  water-casks,  bdng  driven  finfli 
the  island  with  a  hurricano,  and  were  like  all  to  have  pe- 
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ied«     Great  sickness  also  fell  amongst  us,  and  carried 
ij  great  companies,  and  numbers  of  our  ablest  men  both 
sea  and  land.     The  seventeenth  of  November,  [1617,] 
had  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Guiana,  and  soon  after  came 
andior  in  five  degrees  at  the  river  Calliana;  here  we 
red  till  the  fourth  of  December,  landed  our  rick  men,  set 
the  barges  and  shallops  which  we  brought  out  of  Eng- 
i  in  quarters,  washed  our  ships,  and  took  in  fresh  water, 
og  fed  and  cherished  by  the  Indians  of  my  old  acquaint- 
e,  with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  respect.    Myself  having 
n  sick  and  in  the  hands  of  death,  without  any  hope, 
le  rix  weeks,  (and  yet  not  able  otherwise  to  move,  than 
[  was  carried  in  a  chair,)  gave  order  to  five  small  ships 
Hdl  into  Oroonoko,  having  captmn  Eeymis  for  their  cmi- 
lor  towards  the  mines ;  and  in  those  five  ships  five  com* 
lies  of  fifty  under  the  command  of  captain  Pailcer  and 
itain  Nordi,  brethren  to  the  lord  Mounteagle  and  the 
1  North,  valiant  gentlemen,  and  ol  infinite  patience  for 
labour,  hunger,  and  heat  which  they  have  endured; 
son  had  the  third  company  ;  captain  Thomix  of  Kent 
fourth  company;  captain  Chudley,  by  Ins  lieutenant, 
fifth :  but  as  my  sergeant-major,  captain  Piggot  of  the 
w  Countries,  died  in  the  former  miserable  passage,  so 
V  my  lieutenant,  rir  Warham  Saint  Leger,  lay  rick  with- 
;  hope  of  life,  and  the  charge  was  conferred  on  my  ne- 
5w  Greorge  Ralegh,  who  had  also  served  long  with  rin- 
lar  commendations  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  by  reason 
my  absence,  and  of  rir  WarhamX  was  not  so  well  obeyed 
the  enterprise  required.   As  they  passed  up  the  river,  the 
uuards  began  the  war,  and  shot  at  us  both  with  their 
hiance  and   muskets,   whereupon    the  companies   were 
ced  to  charge  them,  and  soon  after  beat  them  out  of  the 
m.     In  the  assault  whereof  my  son  (having  more  d<>- 
B  of  honour  than  safety)  was  sliun,  and  with  him  (to  say 
ith)  all  the  respects  of  this  world  have  taken  end  in  me. 
id  although  these  five  captains  had  as  weak  companies  as 
nr  followed  any  valiant  leaders,  yet  were  there  amongst 
sn  some  twenty  or  thirty  very  adventurous  gentlemen, 
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and  of  angular  courage ;  as  of  my  Bcm^s  oompaoy,  Mr. 
Knivet,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Langworth,  Mr*  John  Flea. 
sington ;  his  officers,  ar  John  Heydon,  Mr.  Simon  Leak, 
corporal  of  the  field,  Mr.  Hammond^s  elder  brother,  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas of  fiucldngham,  Mr.  William  Herbert,  Mr.  RobaH 
of  Kent,  Mr.  Perin,  Mr.  Tresham,  Mr.  Mollineaux,  Mr. 
Winter  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Wray,  Mr.  Miles  Herbert, 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  captain  Hall,  and  others. 

Sir,  I  have  set  down  the  names  of  these  gentlemen,  to  tbe 
end  that  if  his  majesty  shall  have  cause  to  use  their  serviee^ 
it  may  please  you  to  take  notice  of  them  for  very  sufficMOt 
men.     The  other  five  ships  stayed  at  Trinidado,  having  bo 
other  port  capable  of  them  near  Guiana.     The  second  tUf 
was  commanded  by  my  vice-admiral  captain  John  Penning- 
ton, of  whom  (to  do  him  right)  I  must  needs  confess  he  ii 
one  of  the  sufficientest  gentlemen  for  the  sea  England  hath. 
The  third  by  sir  Warham  Saint  Leger,  an  exceeding  valisat 
and  worthy  gentleman.     The  fourth  by  sir  John  Fen; 
the  fifth  by  captain  Chudley  of  Devon.     With  these  ihne 
ships  I  daily  attended  the  armado  of  Spain,  whicsh  had  thej 
set  upon  us,  our  force  being  divided,  the  one  half  in  Oroo- 
noko,  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  us,  we  had  not  ooij 
been  torn  in  pieces,  but  all  those  in  the  river  had  also  pe- 
rished, being  of  no  defence  at  all  for  sea-fight ;  f<ir  we  were 
resolved  to  have  burnt  by  their  sides,  and  to  have  <fied 
there,  had  the  armado  arrived  :  but  belike  they  stayed  far 
us  at  Margarita,  by  which  they  knew  we  must  pass  towards 
the  Indies;  for  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  value  us  at  » 
little,  as  to  command  me  upon  my  allegiance  to  set  dova 
under  my  hand  the  country  and  the  very  river  by  which  I 
was  to  enter  it,  to  set  down  the  number  of  my  men,  and  dm 
burden  of  my  ships,  with  what  ordnance  every  ship  cw- 
ried ;  which  being  made  known  to  the  Spanish  ambasssdor, 
and  by  him,  in  post,  sent  to  the  king  of  Spain,  a  deqpstdi 
was  made  and  letters  sent  from  Madrid,  before  my  depar- 
ture out  of  the  Thames ;  for  his  first  letter,  sent  by  a  baik 
of  advice,  was  dated  the  14th  of  March,  1617,  at  Madrid, 
which  letter  I  have  here  enclosed  sent  your  honour;  the 
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rest  I  reserve,  not  knowing  whether  this  may  be  intercepted 
or  not  The  second  by  Uie  king,  dated  the  17th  of  May, 
aent  also  by  a  carvel  to  Di^o  de  Palomeque,  governor  of 
Guiana,  Elderedo,  and  Trinidado.  The  third  by  the  bi- 
■hop  of  Puerto  Ricco,  and  delivered  to  Palomeque  the  15th 
of  July,  at  Trinidado.  And  the  fourth  was  sent  from  the 
fanner  or  secretary  of  his  customs  in  the  Indies.  At  the 
same  time,  by  that  of  the  king'^s  hand,  sent  by  the  bishop, 
there  was  also  a  commission  for  the  speedy  levying  of  three 
hundred^  soldiers,  and  ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  be  sent 
from  Puerto  JUcco  for  the  defence  of  Guiana;  an  hundred 
and  fifty  <^  from  Nuevo  Regno  de  Granada,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Anthony  Massica;  and  the  other  hundred 
and  fifty  ^  from  Puerto  Ricco,  to  be  conducted  by  captain 
Fran.  Lanchio. 

Now,  sir,  if  all  that  have  traded  to  the  Indies  since  his 
majesty^s  time  know  it,  that  the  Spaniards  have  flayed  alive 
all  the  poor  men  which  they  have  taken,  being  but  mer- 
dhants  men,  what  death  and  torment  shall  we  expect,  if  they 
oonquer  us  ?  Certainly  they  have  hitherto  failed  grossly,  we 
bang  set  out  unto  them  as  we  were,  and  discovered,  both 
for  number,  time,  and  place. 

Lastly,  to  taaake  an  apology  for  not  working  the  mine^  al- 
though I  know  not  (his  majesty  excepted)  whom  I  am  to  sa- 
tisfy so  much  as  myself,  having  lost  my  son  and  my  estate  in 
the  enta!prise ;  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  took  more  care 
to  defend  the  passage  leading  unto  it,  than  they  did  their 
town,  which,  having  the  king^s  instructions,  they  might 
easily  do,  the  countries  being  aapera  et  nemorosa^. 

But  it  is  true,  that  when  captmn  Kemish  found  the  river 
low,  and  that  he  could  not  approach  the  banks  in  most 
places  near  the  mine  by  a  mile,  and  when  he  found  a  de- 
aoent,  a  volley  of  muskets  came  from  the  woods  upon  the 
boat,  and  slew  two  of  our  rowers,  hurt  six  others,  and  shot  a 
valiant  gendeman,  captain  Thomix,  in  the  head,  of  which 
wound  he  languisheth  to  this  day ;  he,  to  wit  Kemish,  fol- 

^  Three  tfaonaand,  MS.  Ashm.  <  Fifteen  hundred,  MS.  Ashm. 

'  FSfteen  handredi  MS.  Ashm.  *  Fragosa,  MS.  Ashm.  and  Tanner. 
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lowing  his  own  advice,  thought  that  it  was  in  vain  to  &au^ 
ver  the  mine ;  for  he  gave  me  this  for  an  excuse  at  his  re- 
turn, that  the  companies  of  English  in  the  town  of  St 
Thome  were  hardly  able  to  defend  it  against  the  daily  aad 
nightly  allarums  and  assaults  of  the  Spaniards ;  that  the 
passages  to  the  mines  were  of  thick  and  unpassable  woods; 
and  that  the  mine  being  discovered,  they  had  no  men  lo 
work  it,  and  therefore  he  did  not  discover  it  at  all :  for  ttk 
true,  the  Spaniards  having  two  gold  mines  near  the  tovi^ 
the  one  possessed  by  Pedro  Rodrigo  de  Parama,  the  seooad 
by   Harman  Franchino,  the  third,  of  silver,  by  captn 
Francisco  Fachardo,  they  complain  for  want  of  negroes  to 
work  them;  for  as  the  Indians  cannot  be  constrained  bja 
law  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  so  the  Spaniards  will  not,  neither 
can  they,  endure  the  labour  of  these  mines,  whataoever  thit 
braggadocia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  saith ;  as  I  shall  pnnf 
under  the  proprietor's  hand  by  the  custom-books,  and  the 
king's  quinto,  of  which  I  recovered  an  ingot  or  two :  I  rful 
also  make  it  appear,  to  any  prince  or  state  that  will  undeitab 
it,  how  easily  those  mines  and  five  or  six  more  of  them  m^ 
be  possessed,  and  the  most  of  them  in  those  places  wUdh 
never  as  yet  have  been  attempted  by  any  enemy,  nor  aij 
passage  to  them  ever  discovered  by  the  English,  French,  tf 
Dutch.     But  at  Kemish's  return  from  Oroonoko,  when  I 
received  his  counsel  and  his  course,  and  told  him  that  Ki 
had  undone  me,  and  wounded  my  credit  with  the  king  pui 
recovery,  he  slew  himself :  for  I  told  him,  that,  seeing  af 
son  was  slain,  I  cared  not  if  I  had  lost  an  hundred  moieii 
opening  of  the  mine,  so  my  credit  had  been  saved  :  for,  I 
protest  before  God,  had  not  captain  Whitney  (to  whom  I 
gave  more  countenance  than  to  all  the  captains  of  my  fled) 
run  from  me  at  the  Granadoes,  and  carried  another  ship 
with  him  of  captain  Wollaston's,  I  would  have  left  my  bo^ 
at  St.  Thomes  by  my  son's,  or  have  brought  with  roe  od 
of  that  or  other  mines  so  much  gold  ore,  as  should  hsit 
satisfied  the  king  that  I  had  propounded  no  vain  thiiy 
What  shall  become  of  me  now,  I  know  not ;  I  am  unpfl^ 
doned  in  England,  and  my  poor  estate  consumed;   aod 
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whether  any  other  prince  or  state  will  give  me  bread  or  no, 
I  know  not.  I  desire  your  honour  to  hold  me  in  your 
good  opinion,  to  remember  my  service  to  my  lords  of  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke,  to  take  some  pity  on  my  poor  wife,  to 
whom  I  dare  not  write,  for  renewing  the  sorrow  of  her  son ; 
and  beseech  you  to  give  a  copy  of  this  to  my  lord  Carew: 
for  to  a  broken  mind,  a  sick  body,  and  weak  eyes,  it  is  a  tor- 
ment to  write  many  letters.  I  have  found  many  things  of 
importance  for  discovering  the  state  and  weakness  of  the 
Indies,  which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  hereafter  impart  unto  your 
honour,  to  whom  I  shall  remiun  a  faithful  servant, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

A  postscript 

Sings  the  death  of  Kemish,  it  is  confessed  by  the  ser- 
geant-major and  others  of  his  inward  friends,  that  he  told 
them,  when  he  was  at  the  river^s  mouth  coming  thencei  that 
he  could  have  brought  them  unto  the  mine  within  two  hours^ 
march  from  the  river  side ;  but  because  my  son  was  slain, 
myself  unpardoned,  and  not  like  to  live,  he  had  no  reason 
to  open  the  mine  either  for  the  Spaniard  or  for  the  king. 
They  answered,  that  the  king  (though  I  were  not  par- 
doned) had  granted  me  a  patent  under  the  great  seal.  He 
replied,  that  the  grant  to  me  was  to  a  man  non  ens  in  the 
law,  and  therefore  of  no  force.  This  discourse  they  had, 
which  I  knew  not  of  till  after  his  death :  but  when  I  was 
resolved  to  write  unto  your  honour,  he  prayed  me  to  join, 
with  him  in  excusing  his  not  going  to  the  mine.  I  answered 
him,  I  would  not  do  it;  but  if  himself  could  satisfy  the  king 
and  state  that  he  had  reason  not  to  open  it,  I  should  be 
gkd  of  it :  but  for  my  part,  I  must  avow  it  that  he  knew 
it,  and  that  he  might  with  very  little  loss  have  done  it ; 
other  excuse  I  would  not  frame :  he  told  me  that  he  would 
wait  on  me  presently,  and  give  me  better  satisfaction :  but 
I  uras  not  sooner  come  from  him  into  my  cabin,  but  that  I 
heard  a  pistol  go  off  over  my  head,  and  sending  to  know 
who  shot  it;  word  was  brought  me  that  Kemish  shot  it  out 
of  his  caUn  window  to  cleanse  it ;  and  his  boy,  going  into 
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his  cabin,  found  him  lying  upon  his  bed  with  much  Uood 
by  him,  and  looking  in  his  face  saw  him  dead ;  the  pistol 
being  but  little,  the  bullet  did  but  crack  his  rib,  but  turning 
him  over,  he  found  a  long  knife  in  his  body,  all  but  the 
handle.  Sir,  I  have  sent  into  England  a  fly4xMit  widi  my 
cousin  Harbert,  (a  very  valiant^  honest  gentleman,)  &wtn 
unworthy  persons,  good  for  nothing,  neither  by  sea  nor 
land,  and,  though  it  was  at  their  own  suit,  yet  I  know  they 
will  wrong  me  in  all  that  they  can.  I  beseech  your  honour, 
that  these  scum  of  men  may  not  be  believed  of  me,  wlio 
have  taken  more  pains,  and  suffered  more  than  the  meanot 
rascal  in  the  ship ;  these  being  gone,  I  shall  be  able,  if  I 
live,  to  keep  the  sea  until  the  end  of  August,  with  some 
four  reasonable  good  ships.  Sir,  whensoever  Grod  shaU  per- 
mit me  to  arrive  in  any  part  of  Europe,  I  will  not  fail  to 
let  your  honour  know  what  we  have  done ;  till  then  md 
ever  I  remain 

Your  honour^s 

Servant, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

From  St.  Christopher  s»  out  of 

the  island  of  the  Antilles, 
the  2ist  of  March,  1618. 

To  his  Wife. 

I  WAS  loath  to  write,  because  I  know  not  how  to  oamfiit 
you ;  and  God  knows,  I  never  knew  what  sorrow  meant  til 
now.  All  that  I  can  say  to  you  is  this ;  that  you  mustobf 
the  will  and  providence  of  God ;  and  remember,  that  tbc 
quaen^s  n;aje8ty  bare  the  loss  of  prince  Henry  with  a  nny- 
nanimous  spirit,  as  the  lady  Harrington  of  her  ooly  soSt 
Comfort  your  heart,  (dearest  Bess,)  I  shall  sorrow  fir  oi 
both ;  and  I  shall  sorrow  the  less,  because  I  have  not  kflf 
to  sorrow,  because  not  long  to  live.  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  S» 
cretary  Winwood^s  letter,  who  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it,  if 
you  send  for  it ;  therein  you  shall  know  what  hath  passed. 
I  have  written  but  that  letter,  for  my  brains  are  faroksi^ 
and  it  ill  a  torment  to  me  to  write,  espedaUy  of  ndsery.   I 
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have  desired  Mr.  Secretary  to  ^ve  my  lord  Carew  a  copy 
cf  his  letter.  I  have  cleansed  my  ship  of  sick  men,  and 
sent  them  home;  and  hope  that  God  wiD  send  us  somewhat 
before  we  return.  Commend  me  to  all  at  Lothbury.  You 
shall  hear  from  me,  if  I  live,  from  Newfoundland,  where  I 
mean  to  clean  my  ships  and  revictual ;  for  I  have  tobacco 
enough  will  pay  for  it.  The  Lord  bless  and  comfort  you, 
that  you  may  bear  patiently  the  death  of  your  most  valiant 
son. 

This  S2d  of  March,  1618,  from  the  isle  of  Christophers, 
yours, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

Postscript. 

I  PROTEST  before  the  majesty  of  God,  that  as  sir  Francis 
Drake  and  sir  John  Hawkins  died  heartbroken  when  they 
tailed  of  their  enterprise,  I  could  willingly  do  the  like,  did 
I  not  contend  against  sorrow  for  your  sake,  in  hope  to  pro- 
vide somewhat  for  you,  to  comfort  and  relieve  you.     If  I 
live  to  return,  resolve  yourself  that  it  is  the  care  for  you 
that  hath  strengthened  my  heart.     It  b  true,  that  Eemish 
might  have  gone  directly  to  the  mine,  and  meant  it ;  but, 
aft^  my  son^s  death,  he  made  them  believe  that  he  knew 
not  the  way,  and  excused  himself  upon  the  want  of  water  in 
the  river,  and,  counterfeiting  many  impediments,  left  it  un- 
found.     When  he  came  back,  I  told  him  he  had  undone 
me,  and  that  my  credit  was  lost  for  ever.  He  answered,  that 
seeing  my  son  was  slain,  and  that  he  left  me  so  weak  that 
he  thought  not  to  find  me  alive,  he  had  no  reason  to  enrich  a 
company  of  rascals,  who,  after  my  son^s  death,  made  no  ac- 
count of  him.     He  further  told  me,  that  the  English  sent 
up  into  Guiana  could  hardly  defend  the  Spanish  town  of 
St.  Thome  which  they  had  taken,  and  therefore  for  them  tp 
pass  through  thick  woods  it  was  impossible,  and  more  im- 
possible to  have  victuals  brought  them  to  the  mountains. 
Aod  it  is  true,  that  the  governor  Diego  Palomeque,  and 
(yther  four  captains,  being  slain,  whereof  my  son  Wat  slew 
one,  Plessington,  Wafs  sergeant,  another,  and  John  of  Mo- 
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roocoes,  one  of  his  meD,  slew  two  other.  I  say,  five  of  them 
being  slain  in  the  entrance  into  the  town,  the  rest  went  oiF 
in  a  whole  body,  and  took  more  care  to  defend  the  passages 
to  their  mines,  (of  which  they  had  three  within  a  league  of 
the  town,  besides  a  mine  ^  that  was  about  five  miles  off,) 
than  they  did  of  the  town  itself.  Yet  Kemish  at  the  fint 
was  resolved  to  go  to  the  mine ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
bank-side  to  land,  he  had  two  of  his  men  slain  outright 
from  the  bank,  and  six  others  hurt,  and  captain  Thomix 
shot  in  the  head,  of  which  wound,  and  the  accident  thereof, 
he  hath  pined  away  these  twelve  weeks. 

Now  when  Kemish  came  back,  and  gave  me  the  former 
reasons  which  moved  him  not  to  open  the  mine ;  the  one,  the 
death  of  my  son;  a  second,  the  weakness  of  the  English, and 
their  impossibilities  to  work  it,  and  to  be  victualled ;  a  thirdi 
that  it  were  a  folly  to  discover  it  for  the  Spaniards;  and, 
lastly,  my  weakness,  and  bdng  unpardoned  ;  and  that  I  re- 
jected all  these  his  arguments,  and  told  him  that  I  most 
leave  him  to  himself,  to  answer  it  to  the  king  and  state,  he 
shut  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  shot  himself  with  a  pocket 
pistol,  which  broke  one  of  his  ribs ;  and  finding  that  he  had 
not  prevailed,  he  thrust  a  long  knife  under  his  short  ribs  up 
to  the  handle,  and  died.  Thus  much  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  whose  letters  I  refer  you  ;  but  because  I  think 
my  fiiends  will  rather  hearken  after  you  than  any  other  to 
know  the  truth,  I  did  after  the  sealing  break  open  the  letter 
again,  to  let  you  know  in  brief  the  state  of  tliat  businesi, 
which  I  pray  you  impart  to  my  lord  of  NorthumtierlaDd, 
and  Silvanus  Scorie,  and  to  sir  John  Leigh. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  never  poor  man  so  exposed  to  the 
slaughter  as  I  was ;  for  being  commanded  upon  mine  alb* 
g^ce  to  set  down,  not  only  the  country,  but  the  very  river 
by  which  I  was  to  enter  it,  to  name  my  ships^  number,  men, 
and  my  artillery ;  this  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  ambassador 
to  his  master  the  king  of  Spain.  The  king  wrote  his  ktten 
to  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  especially  to  the  governor  FiJa- 
meque,  of  Guiana,  Eldorado,  and  Trinadado ;  of  which  the 

'Other  millet  five  mUes  witboot  the  town,  MS.  Ashoi.  781.98. 
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first  letter  bore  date  19th  of  March»  1617,  at  Madrid, 
wh^n  I  had  not  yet  left  the  Thames,  which  letter  I  have 
sent  te  Mr.  Secretary.  I  have  also  two  other  letters  of  the 
Idng^s,  which  I  reserve,  and  one  of  the  council^'s.  The  king 
also  sent  a  commission  to  levy  three  hundred  soldiers  out  of 
his  garrisons  of  Nuevo  Regno  de  Granada  and  Puarto  Iticho, 
with  ten  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  to  entertain  us ;  he  also 
prepared  an  armada  by  sea  to  set  upon  us.  It  were  too 
)oDg  to  tell  you  how  we  were  preserved ;  if  I  live,  I  shall 
make  it  known  ;  my  brains  are  broken,  and  I  cannot  write 
much ;  I  live  yet,  and  I  told  you  why.  Witney,  for  whom 
I  sold  all  my  plate  at  Plymouth,  and  to  whom  I  gave  more 
credit  and  countenance  than  to  all  the  captains  of  my  fleet, 
ran  from  me  at  the  Granadoes,  and  Woolenston  with  him ; 
so  as  I  have  now  but  five  ships,  and  one  of  those  I  have 
sent  home;  and  in  my  fly-boat  a  rabble  of  idle  rascals, 
which  I  know  will  not  spare  to  wound  me;  but  I  care  not. 
I  am  sure  there  is  never  a  base  slave  in  all  the  fleet  had 
taken  the  pains  and  care  that  I  have  done,  that  hath  slept 
so  little,  and  travailed  so  much ;  my  friends  will  not  believe 
tbem ;  and  for  the  rest  I  care  not ;  God  in  heaven  bless 
jou  and  strengthen  your  heart 

Yours, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  King  James  at  his  Return  from  Guiana. 
May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty. 

If  in  my  journey  outward-bound  I  had  my  men  mur- 
dered at  the  islands,  and  yet  spared  to  take  revenge ;  if  I 
did  discharge  some  Spanish  barks  taken  without  spoil ;  if 
I  forbore  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  wherein  I  might 
have  taken  twenty  of  their  towns  on  the  sea  coasts,  and  did 
only  follow  the  enterprise  I  undertook  for  Guiana ;  where, 
without  any  directions  from  me,  a  Spanish  village  was 
burnt,  which  was  new  set  up  within  three  miles  of  the 
mine :  by  your  majesty ^s  favour,  I  find  no  reason  why  the 
Spanish  ambassador  should  complain  of  me.     If  it  were 
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lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  murder  twenty-ax  Engliahmeiif 
tying  them  back  to  back,  and  then  cutting  their  throftts, 
when  they  had  traded  with  them  a  whole  month,  and  came 
to  them  on  the  land  without  so  much  as  one  sword  amongst 
them  all ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  to  your  migeaty't 
subjects,  being  charged  first  by  them,  to  repel  force  faj 
force;  we  may  justly  say,  O  miserable  English  I 

If  Parker  and  Metham  took  Campeachy  and  oth^  plaea 
in  the  Honduras,  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  Indies 
burnt  towns,  and  killed  the  Spaniards,  and  had  nothiiig 
said  unto  them  at  their  return ;  and  myself  forbore  to  look 
into  the  Indies,  because  I  would  not  offend,  I  may  as  jmdj 
say,  O  miserable  Ralegh  ! 

If  I  have  spent  my  poor  estate,  lost  my  son,  suffered  hj 
sickness  and  otherwise  a  world  of  miseries ;  if  I  have  le- 
sisted  with  the  manifest  hazard  of  my  life  the  robberies  mil 
spoils  with  which  my  companions  would  have  made  ne 
rich;  if  when  I  was  poor  I  could  have  made  mysdf  rich; 
if  when  I  had  gotten  my  liberty,  which  all  men  and  natm 
herself  do  much  prize,  I  voluntary  lost  it ;  if  when  I  w» 
master  of  my  life  I  rendered  it  again ;  if  I  might  elsewhere 
have  sold  my  ship  and  goods,  and  put  five  or  six  thousnd 
pounds  in  my  purse,  and  yet  brought  them  into  Englaod; 
I  beseech  your  majesty  to  believe,  that  all  this  I  have  done, 
because  it  should  not  be  said  to  your  majesty,  that  your 
majesty  had  given  liberty  and  trust  to  a  man,  whose  end 
was  but  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  and  who  bad  betnjed 
your  majesty''s  trust. 

My  mutineers  told  me,  that  if  I  returned  for  Engboid  I 
should  be  undone ;  but  I  believed  in  your  majesty^s  good- 
ness more  than  in  all  their  arguments.  Sure  I  am,  that  I 
am  the  first  who,  being  free  and  able  to  enrich  myself,  iiive 
yet  embraced  poverty  and  peril.  And  as  sure  I  am,  tint 
my  example  shall  make  me  the  last.  But  your  majei^'i 
wisdom  and  goodness  I  have  made  my  juc^es,  who  hife 
ever  been,  and  shall  ever  remain. 

Your  majesty^s  most  humble  vassal, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 
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To  his  Majesty  before  his  Tried  at  Winchester j 

anno  Dom.  1603. 

It  is  one  part  of  the  office  of  a  just  and  worthy  prince 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  vassals,  especially  of  such  as 
are  in  great  misery.  I  knpw  that  amongst  many  other 
presumptions  gathered  against  me,  your  majesty  hath  been 
pefsuaded  that  I  was  one  of  them  who  were  greatly  dis- 
contented, and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  prove  disloyal ; 
but  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  so  relieve  me  in  both 
worlds  as  I  was  the  contrary ;  and  I  took  it  as  a  great  com- 
fort to  behold  your  majesty,  always  learning  some  good, 
and  bettering  my  knowledge  by  hearing  your  majesty  dis- 
course. I  do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  not 
to  believe  any  of  those,  in  my  particular,  who  under  pre- 
tence of  dFenoes  to  kings  do  easily  work  their  particular 
leFenge.  I  trust  that  no  man,  under  colour  of  making  ex- 
amples, shall  persuade  your  majesty  to  leave  the  word  mer- 
ci/id  out  of  your  style ;  for  it  will  no  less  profit  your  ma- 
jesty, and  become  your  greatness,  than  the  word  invincible. 
It  is  true,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  no  less  jealous  of 
the  king,  than  Csesar  was  of  Pompey^s  wife;  who  notwith- 
standing that  she  was  cleared  of  having  accompanied  Clau- 
dius, yet  for  being  suspected  he  condemned  her :  for  my- 
aelf,  I  protest  before  the  everliving  God,  (and  I  speak  it  to 
oay  master  and  my  sovereign,)  that  I  never  intended  trea- 
aon,  consented  to  treason,  nor  performed  treason  against 
bim ;  and  yet  I  know  I  shall  fall  in  manus  eorum  a  quibus 
fion  possum  exurgere^  unless  by  your  majesty^s  gracious 
oompassion  I  be  sustained.  Our  law,  therefore,  most  mer- 
laful  prince,  knowing  her  own  cruelty,  and  knowing  that 
abe  18  wont  to  compound  treasons  out  of  presumpUons  and 
circumstances,  doth  give  this  charitable  advice  to  the  king 
ber  supreme:  Nm  solum  sapiens  esset  rex,  sed  et  miseri^ 
eorsy  fit  cum  sapieniia  misericordetury  sit  Justus  ;  cum  tu^ 
tiuSy  sit  reddere  rationem  misericordice  quamjudicii.  I 
do  therefore,  on  the  knees  of  my  heart,  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty to  take  counsel  from  your  own  sweet  and  comfortable 
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disposition,  and  to  remember  that  I  have  loved  your  ma- 
jesty twenty  years,  for  which  your  majesty  hath  yet  given 
me  no  reward :  and  it  is  fitter  I  should  be  indebted  to  my 
sovereign  lord,  than  the  king  to  his  poor  vassal.  Save  me 
therefore,  (most  merciful  prince,)  that  I  may  owe  your  ma- 
jesty my  hfe  itself,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  debt; 
lend  it  me  at  least,  (my  sovereign  lord,)  that  I  may  pay  it 
in  your  service  when  your  majesty  shall  please  to  cammand 
it.  If  the  law  destroy  me,  your  majesty  shall  put  me  out 
of  your  power ;  and  I  shall  have  none  to  fear,  none  to  reve- 
rence,  but  the  King  of  kings. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  vassal, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 


To  the  Earls  of  Soutfuwiptouj  SuffcHe^  and  Devonshire^  and 
to  the  Lord  Cecily  declaring  his  ininocency  in  the  twopoimU 
wherewith  he  was  charged^  as  in  point  of  treasoBj  the 
14ith  of  August  160S. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  your  lordships  have  seen  mj 
answers  to  all  the  matters  which  my  lord  Henry  Howard, 
my  lord  Wotton,  and  sir  Edward  Cooke  have  examined 
me  on,  upon  Saturday  the  14th  of  this  present,  which  makes 
me  bold  to  write  unto  your  lordships  at  this  time ;  the  two 
principal  accusations  being  these :  the  first,  that  money  was 
offered  me  with  a  pretence  to  maintain  the  amity ;  but  the 
intent  was  to  have  assisted  his  majesty^s  surprise :  the  other, 
that  I  was  privy  to  my  lord  Cobham^s  Spanish  journey. 
For  the  first,  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  weigh  it  seriouslj 
before  there  be  any  further  proceeding :  for  to  leave  me  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  law  of  England,  and  to  that  suwumm 
Jus,  before  both  your  understandings  and  oonscieiices  be 
thoroughly  informed,  were  but  carelessly  to  destroy  the  fis- 
ther  and  fatherless ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  there  b 
no  glory,  nor  any  reward  that  can  recompense  the  aheddii^ 
of  innocent  blood.  And  whereas  it  seemeth  to  appear  that 
thb  money  was  offered  to  others  long  after  it  was  offered 
to  me,  and  upon  some  other  considerations  than  it  was  unto 
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me ;  for  myself,  I  avow  upon  my  allegiance  that  I  never 
rither  knew  or  suspected  either  the  man  or  the  new  inten- 
tion. To  me  it  was  but  once  propounded,  and  in  three 
weeks  after  I  never  heard  more  of  it ;  neither  did  I  believe 
it,  that  he  had  any  commission  to  offer  it,  as  the  everlasting 
God  doth  witness.  For,  if  that  word  (amity)  had  been  used 
to  me  colourably,  I  must  have  been  also  made  acquainted 
with  the  true  end  for  which  it  should  have  been  given, 
which  it  seemeth  was  for  the  surprise:  but  of  any  such 
horrible  and  fearful  purpose  if  ever  I  had  so  much  as  a 
susjncion,  I  refuse  your  lordship^s  favours  and  the  king^s 
mercy.  I  know  that  your  lordships  have  omitted  nothing 
to  find  out  the  truth  hereof.  But  as  you  have  not  erred, 
like  ill  surgeons,  to  lay  on  plaisters  too  narrow  for  so  great 
wounds,  so  I  trust  that  you  will  not  imitate  unlearned  phy- 
ncians,  to  give  medicines  more  cruel  than  the  disease  itself. 
For  the  journey  into  Spain,  I  know  that  I  was  accused 
to  be  privy  thereunto :  but  I  know  your  lordships  have  a 
reputation  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  industry.  By  what 
means  that  revengeful  accusation  was  stirred,  you,  my  lord 
Cecil,  know  right  well,  that  it  was  my  letter  about  Eemish  ; 
and  your  lordships  ail  know  whether  it  be  maintained,  or 
whether,  out  of  truth  and  out  of  a  Christian  consideration, 
it  be  revoked.  I  know  that  to  have  spoken  it  once  is  enough 
for  the  law,  if  we  lived  under  a  cruel  prince ;  but  I  know 
that  the  king  is  too  merciful  to  have  or  suffer  his  subjects  to 
be  ruined  by  any  quick  or  unchristian  advantage,  unless  he 
be  resolved  or  can  persuade  his  religious  heart  of  the  equity : 
I  know  that  the  king  thinks  (with  all  good  princes)  satiua 
est  peccare  in  alteram  partem.  God  doth  know,  and  I  can 
give  an  account  of  it,  that  I  have  spent  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  mine  own  against  that  king  and  nation ;  that  I 
never  reserved  so  much  of  all  my  fortunes  as  to  purchase 
forty  pounds  per  ann.  land ;  that  I  have  been  a  violent  per- 
secutor and  furtherer  of  all  enterprises  against  that  nation ; 
I  have  served  against  them  in  person ;  and  how,  my  lord 
admiral  and  my  lord  of  Suffolk  can  witness.  I  discovered 
myself  the  richest  part  of  all  his  Indies :  I  have  planted  in 
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his  territories :  I  offered  his  majesty,  at  my  uncle  Carew^ 
to  carry  two  thousand  men  to  invade  him  without  the  king's 
charge.  Alas !  to  what  end  should  we  live  in  the  world,  if 
all  the  endeavours  of  so  many  testimonies  shall  be  blowii 
off  with  one  blast  of  breath,  or  be  prevented  by  one  man^t 
word ;  and  in  this  time  when  we  have  a  generous  prince^ 
from  whom  to  purchase  honour  and  good  opinion  I  had  no 
other  hope  but  by  undertaking  upon  that  cruel  and  inacdent 
nation.  Think  therefore,  I  most  humbly  beseech  you,  on 
my  great  affliction  with  compassion,  who  have  lost  my 
estate  and  the  king^s  favour  upon  one  raan^s  word ;  and  « 
you  would  that  God  should  deal  with  you,  deal  with  me; 
you  all  know  that  the  law  of  England  hath  need  of  a  mer- 
ciful prince,  and  if  you  put  me  to  shame,  you  take  fironi  me 
all  hope  ever  to  receive  his  majesty^'s  least  grace  again.  I 
beseech  you  to  be  resolved  of  those  things  of  which  I  am  ac- 
cused, and  distinguish  me  from  others.  As  you  have  true 
honour,  and  as  you  would  yourselves  be  used  in  the  £ke 
Forget  all  particular  mistakes,  muUos  dementia  hanesiaviij 
uUio  nuUum.  Your  lordships  know  that  I  am  guiltless  of 
the  surprise  intended  :  your  lordships  know,  or  may  know, 
that  I  never  accepted  of  the  money,  and  that  it  was  not  of- 
fered me  for  any  ill ;  and  of  the  Spanish  journey  I  tmit 
your  consciences  are  resolved.  Keep  not  then,  I  beseech 
you,  these  my  answens  and  humble  desires  from  my  soYe- 
reign  lord,  qui  est  rex  pius  et  misericord^  et  nan  leo  conh 
natus.  Thus  humbly  beseeching  your  lordships  to  have  s 
merciful  regard  of  me,  I  rest 

Your  lordships^  humble  and  miserable  suppliant, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 


To  the  Kingj  after  his  condemnation  at  Winchester^  1608. 

Th£  life  which  I  had  (most  mighty  jnince)  the  lawhstb 
taken  from  me;  and  I  am  now  but  die  same  earth  and 
dust  out  of  which  I  was  first  framed.  If  my  dSeaot  bad 
any  proportion  with  your  majesty^s  mercy,  I  might  despair; 
or  if  my  deserving  had  any  quantity  with  your  majettj^i 
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unmeasurable  goodness,  I  might  yet  have  hope ;  but  it  is 
your  great  majesty  that  must  judge  of  both,  and  not  I. 
Blood,  name,  gentry,  or  estate  have  I  (now)  none,  no,  not 
so  much  as  a  being,  no,  not  so  much  as  vita  plantce.  I  have 
only  a  penitent  soul  in  a  body  of  iron,  which  moveth  towards 
the  loadstone  of  death,  and  cannot  be  withheld  from  touch- 
ing it,  except  your  majesty'*s  mercy  turn  the  point  towards 
me  which  repelleth.    Lost  I  am  for  hearing  a  vain  man,  for 
hearing  only,  and  never   believing  or  approving;  and  so 
little  account  I  made  of  that  speech  of  his,  wliich  was  my 
condemnation,  (as  the  living  God  doth  truly  witness,)  that  I 
never  remembered  any  such  thing,  until  it  was  at  my  trial 
objected  against  me.     So  did  he  repay  my  care  who  cared 
to  make  him  good,  which  (now  too  late)  I  see  no  care  of  man 
can  effect.     But  God  (for  mine  offence  towards  him)  hath 
laid  this  heavy  burden  upon  me,  miserable  and  unfortunate 
wretch  that  I  am ;  but  not  for  loving  you  (my  sovereign) 
hath  God  laid  this  sorrow  on  me ;  for  he  knoweth  (with 
whom  I  may  not  dissemble)  that  I  honoured  your  majesty 
by  fame,  and  loved  and  admired  you  by  knowledge;  so  as 
whether  I  live  or  die,  your  majesty'*s  true  and  loving  ser- 
vant, and  loyal  subject,  I  will  live  and  die.    If  I  now  write 
what  doth  not  become  me  (most  merciful  prince)  vouchsafe 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  of  a  dead  heart,  and  a  mind 
which  sorrow  hath  broken  and  confounded ;  but  the  more 
my  misery  is,  the  more  is  your  majesty'^s  mercy,  if  you 
please  to  behold  it ;  and  the  less  I  can  deserve,  the  more 
liberal  your  majesty^s  gift  shall  be.    God  only  your  majesty 
shall  imitate  herein,  both  in  giving  freely,  and  by  giving  to 
•such  a  one  as  from  whom  there  can  be  no  retribution,  but 
only  a  desire  to  repay  a  lent  life  with  the  same  great  love 
which  the  same  great  goodness  shall  please  to  bestow  it. 
This  being  the  first  letter  that  ever  your  majesty  received 
from  a  dead  man,  I  humbly  submit  myself  to  the  will  of  my 
supreme  lord,  and  shall  willingly  and  patiently  suffer  what- 
soever it  shall  please  your  majesty  to  lay  upon  me. 

WALTER  RALEGH. 
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To  his  Wifcy  the  night  before  he  expected  to  be  put  to  death 

at  Winchester,  1603. 

You  shall  now  receive  (my  dear  wife)  my  last  words  io 
these  my  last  lines.  My  love  I  send  you,  that  you  may 
keep  it  when  I  am  dead ;  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may 
remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would  not,  by  my  will, 
present  you  with  sorrows,  (dear  Bess,)  let  them  go  to  the 
grave,  and  be  buried  with  me  in  the  dust :  and  seeing  it  is 
not  the  will  of  God  that  ever  I  shall  see  you  more  in  dus 
life,  bear  it  patiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  thyself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  my  heart  can  conceive, 
or  my  words  can  express,  for  your  many  travuls  and  cares 
taken  for  me ;  which  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as 
you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it 
I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  livings 
do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travail  seek  to 
help  your  miserable  fortune  and  the  right  of  your  poor 
child  :  thy  mourning  cannot  avail  me,  I  am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  you  shall  understand  that  my  land  was  con- 
veyed (bonajide)  to  my  child ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at 
midsummer  was  twelvemonths ;  my  honest  counn  Brett  can 
testify  so  much,  and  Dalberie  too  can  remember  somewhat 
therein :  and  I  trust  my  blood  will  quench  their  malice  that 
have  thus  cruelly  murdered  me ;  and  that  they  will  not  seek 
also  to  kill  thee  and  thine  with  extreme  poverty.  To  what 
friend  to  direct  thee  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me 
in  the  true  time  of  trial :  ^  and  I  plainly  perceive  that  my 
death  was  determined  from  the  first  day.  Most  sorry  I  am, 
(as  God  knows,)  that,  being  thus  surprised  by  death,  I  caa 
leave  you  no  better  estate ;  God  is  my  witness,  I  meant  you  all 
my  office  of  wines,  or  that  I  could  have  purchased  by  adling 
it ;  half  my  stuff  and  all  my  jewels,  but  some  one  for  the 
boy ;  but  Crod  hath  prevented  all  my  resolutions,  even  that 
great  God  that  worketh  all  in  all ;  but  if  you  live  free  from 
want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest  is  but  vanity ;  love  Grod, 

•  and  I fint  d«j]  Not  in  MS.  Aahm. 
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and  begin  betimes  to  repose  your  trust  on  him  ;  therein  shall 
you  find  true  and  lasting  riches,  and  endless  comfort.  For 
the  rest,  when  you  have  travailed  and  wearied  your  thoughts 
over  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitation,  you  shall  but  sit  down 
by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your  son  also  to  serve  and 
fear  God  whilst  he  is  yet  young,  that  the  fear  of  Grod  may 
grow  up  with  him  ;  and  then  will  God  be  a  husband  unto 
you,  and  a  father  unto  him  ;  a  husband  and  a  ftther  which 
can  never  be  taken  from  you.  Bayly  oweth  me  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  Adrian  Gilbert  six  hundred  pounds.  In 
Jersey  also  I  have  much  money  owing  me ;  besides,  the  ar- 
rearages of  the  wines  will  pay  my  debts ;  and  howsoever  you 
do,  for  my  souYs  sake  pay  all  poor  men.  When  I  am  gone, 
no  doubt  you  shall  be  sought  to  by  many,  for  the  world 
thinks  that  I  was  very  rich  :  but  take  heed  of  the  pretences 
of  men  and  their  affections,  for  they  last  not  but  in  honest 
and  worthy  men ;  and  no  greater  misery  can  befall  you  in 
this  life  than  to  become  a  prey,  and  afterwards  to  be  de- 
spised. I  speak  not  this  (God  knows)  to  dissuade  you  from 
marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  the 
world  and  of  God.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine,  death  has  cut  us  asunder ;  and  Grod  hath  divided 
me  from  the  world,  and  you  frotn  me. 

Remember  your  poor  child  for  his  father''s  sake,  who 
cshose  you  and  loved  you  in  his  happiest  time.  Get  those 
letters  (if  it  be  possible)  which  I  writ  to  the  lords,  wherein 
I  sued  for  my  life.  God  is  my  witness,  it  was  for  you  and 
yours  that  I  desired  life :  but  it  is  true  that  I  disdain  myself 
for  begging  it,  for  know  it  (dear  wife)  that  your  son  is  the 
son  of  a  true  man,  and  one  who  in  his  own  respect  despis- 
etfa  death,  and  all  his  misshapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much ;  Grod  he  knoweth  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
while  others  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  high  time  that  I  should 
separate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body, 
which  living  was  denied  thee,  and  either  lay  it  at  Sherbom, 
(if  the  land  continue,)  or  in  Exeter  church  by  my  father  and 
mother ;  I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  call  me  away. 

The  everlasting  God,  infinite,  powerful,  and  inscrutable; 
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that  Almighty  Grod  which  is  goodness  itself,  mercy  itself, 
the  true  life  and  light,  keep  thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  false  ac- 
cusers, and  send  us  to  meet  again  in  his  glorious  kingdom ! 
My  true  wife,  farewell :  bless  my  poor  boy,  pray  for  me^ 
and  let  my  grxxl  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms. 

Written  with  the  dying  hand  of  sometime  thy  husband, 
but  now  (alas !)  overthrown. 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  my  own, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 


To  Sir  Robert  Car,  qfier  Earl  of  Somerset. 

Sir, 

Afteb  many  losses,  and  many  years^  sorrows,  of  bodi 
which  I  have  cause  to  fear  I  was  mistaken  in  their  ends,  it 
is  come  to  my  knowledge  that  yourself  (whom  I  know  not 
but  by  an  honourable  fame)  hath  been  persuaded  to  give  me 
and  mine  my  last  fatal  blow,  by  obtaining  from  his  majestj 
the  inheritance  of  my  children  and  nephews,  lost  in  law  for 
lack  of  a  word.  This  done,  there  remaineth  nothing  with 
me  but  the  name  of  life ;  his  majesty,  whom  I  never  of- 
fended, (for  I  hold  it  unnatural  and  unmanlike  to  hate  good- 
ness,) stayed  me  at  the  gravels  brink ;  not  that  I  thought  his 
majesty  thought  me  worthy  of  many  deaths,  and  to  behold 
all  mine  cast  out  of  the  world  with  myself,  biit  as  a  kin^ 
who  knowing  the  poor  in  truth,  hath  received  a  promise 
from  God  that  his  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever. 

And  for  you,  sir,  seeing  your  fair  day  is  but  in  the  dawn, 
mine  drawn  to  the  setting ;  your  own  virtues  and  the  king^i 
grace  assuring  you  of  many  good  fortunes  and  much  iio- 
nour ;  I  beseech  you  begin  not  your  first  building  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  innocent,  and  let  not  mine  and  th^  somyvs 
attend  your  first  plantation.  I  have  ever  been  bound  fia 
your  nation,  as  well  for  many  other  graces  as  for  the  true 
report  of  my  trial  to  the  king^s  majesty ;  against  whom  had 
I  been  found  malignant,  the  hearing  ot  my  cause  would  not 
have  changed  enemies  into  friends,  maUoe  into  compaaaoo. 
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and  the  minds  of  the  greatest  number  then  present  into  the 

<x>mmiseration  of  mine  estate.     It  is  not  the  nature  of  foul 

treason  to  beget  such  fair  passions ;  neither  could  it  agree 

with  the  duty  and  love  of  faithful  subjects  (especially  of  your 

nation)  to  bewail  his  overthrow  that  had  conspired  against 

their  most  natural  and  liberal  lord.     I  therefore  trust  that 

you  will  not  be  the  first  that  shall  kill  us  outright,  cut 

down  the  tree  with  the  fruit,  and  undergo  the  curse  of  them 

that  enter  the  fields  of  the  fatherless :  which,  if  it  please  you 

to  know  the  truth,  are  far  less  in  value  than  in  fame.     But 

that  so  worthy  a  gentleman  as  yourself  will  rather  bind  us 

to  your  service,  (b^g  six  gentlemen  not  base  in  birth  and 

alliance,)  which  have  interest  therein  :  and  myself  with  the 

uttermost  thankfulness  will  remain   ready   to  obey  your 

commandments. 

WALTER  RALEGH. 


To  the  DuJce,  12/A  ofAtigust. 

If  I  presume  too  much,  I  humbly  beseech  your  lordship 
to  pardon  me,  especially  in  presuming  to  write  to  so  great 
and  worthy  a  person,  who  hath  been  told  that  I  have  done 
him  wrong.  I  heard  it  but  of  late,  but  most  happy  had  I 
been,  if  I  might  have  disapproved  that  villainy  against  me, 
when  there  had  been  no  suspicion  that  the  desire  to  save 
my  life  had  presented  my  excuse. 

But,  my  worthy  lord,  it  is  not  to  excuse  myself  that  I 
now  write :  I  cannot,  for  I  have  now  offended  my  sovereign 
lord :  for  all  past,  even  all  the  world,  and  my  very  enemies, 
have  lamented  my  loss,  whom  now  if  his  majesty^s  mercy 
alone  do  not  lament,  I  am  lost.  Howsoever,  that  which 
doth  comfort  my  soul  in  this  offence  is,  that  even  in  the  of- 
fence itself  I  had  no  other  intent  than  his  majesty^s  service, 
and  to  make  his  majesty  know  that  my  late  enterprise  was 
grounded  upon  a  truth,  and  which,  with  one  ship  speedily 
set  out,  I  meant  to  have  assured,  or  to  have  died :  being 
resolved  (as  it  is  well  known)  to  have  done  it  from  Ply- 
mouth, had  I  not  been  restrained.  Hereby  I  hoped  not  only 
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to  recover  his  majesty^s  gracious  opinion,  but  to  baTe  de- 
stroyed all  those  malignant  reports  which  bad  been  spread 
of  me.  That  this  is  true,  that  gentleman  whom  I  so  much 
trusted,  (my  keeper,)  and  to  whom  I  opened  my  heart,  can- 
not but  testify,  and  wherein,  if  I  cannot  be  believed  living, 
my  death  shall  witness :  yea,  that  gentleman  canmu  but 
avow  it,  that  when  we  came  back  towards  London,  I  de- 
sired to  have  no  other  treasure  than  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  those  places  in  the  Indies.  That  I  meant  to  go 
hence  as  a  discontented  man,  God,  I  trust,  and  mine  own 
actions,  will  dissuade  his  majesty  ;  whom  neither  the  km  of 
my  estate,  thirteen  years^  imprisonment,  and  the  demal  of 
my  pardon,  could  beat  from  his  service.  And  the  cqwiioB 
of  being  accounted  a  fool,  or  rather  distract,  by  retumii^ 
as  I  did  unpardoned,  balanced  with  my  love  to  bis  majesty^i 
person  and  estate,  had  no  place  at  all  in  my  heart. 

It  was  that  last  severe  letter  from  my  lords,  for  the  speedy 
brining  of  me  up,  and  the  impatience  of  dishonour,  that 
first  put  me  in  fear  of  my  life,  or  enjoying  it  in  a  perpetual 
imprisonment,  never  to  recover  my  reputation  lost,  whidi 
strengthened  me  in  my  late,  and  too  late  lamented  resolu- 
tion, if  his  majesty ^s  mercy  do  not  abound :  if  his  majesty 
do  not  pity  my  age,  and  scorn  to  take  the  extremest  and 
utmost  advantage  of  my  errors :  if  his  majesty  in  his  great 
charity  do  not  make  a  difference  between  offences  proceed- 
ing from  a  life-saving,  natural  impulsion,  without  ill  intent, 
and  those  of  an  ill  heart ;  and  that  your  lordship,  remark- 
able in  the  world  for  the  nobleness  of  your  disposidcMi,  do 
not  vouchsafe  to  become  my  intercessor,  whereby  your  lord- 
ship shall  bind  an  hundred  gentlemen  of  my  kindred  to 
honour  your  memory,  and  bind  me  for  all  the  dme  of  that 
life,  which  your  lordship  shall  beg  for  me,  to  pray  to  God 
that  you  may  ever  prosper,  and  ever  bind  me  to  remain 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 


BB 
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To  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

I  MAY  not  forget  continually  to  put  your  honour  in 
mind  of  my  affection  unto  your  lordship,  having  to  the 
world  both  professed  and  protested  the  same.  Your  honour 
having  no  use  of  such  your  followers  hath  utterly  forgotten 
me ;  notwithstanding,  if  your  lordship  shall  please  to  think 
me  yours,  as  I  am,  I  will  be  found  as  ready,  and  dare  do 
as  much  in  your  service  as  any  man  you  may  command ; 
and  do  neither  so  much  despair  of  myself,  but  that  I  may 
be  some  way  able  to  perform  as  much.  I  have  spent  some 
time  here  under  the  deputy  in  such  poor  place  and  charge, 
as  were  it  not  for  that  I  knew  him  to  be  as  if  yours,  I  would 
disdain  it  as  much  as  to  keep  sheep.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  honour  with  the  business  of  this  lost  land ;  for  that 
nr  Warram  Sentleger  can  best  of  any  man  deliver  unto 
your  lordship,  the  good,  the  bad,  the  mischiefs,  the  means 
to  amend,  and  all  in  all  of  this  common-wealth,  or  rather 
oommon-woe.  He  hopeth  to  find  your  honour  his  assured 
good  lord,  and  your  honour  may  most  assuredly  command 
him.  He  is  lovingly  inclined  toward  your  honour,  and 
your  lordship  shall  win  by  your  favour  toward  him,  a  wise, 
fiiithful,  and  valiant  gentleman,  whose  word  and  deeds  your 
honour  shall  ever  find  to  be  one.  Thus  having  no  other 
matter,  but  only  to  desire  the  continuance  of  your  honour'^s 
favour,  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  From  the  camp  of  Eis- 
more  in  Ireland,  August  the  25th. 

Your  honour^s  faithful  and  obedient, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

I  am  bold,  being  bound  by  very  conscience,  to  commend 
unto  yoiir  honour'^s  consideration  the  pitiful  estate  of  John 
Fitz-Edmonds  of  Cloyne,  a  gentleman,  and  the  only  man 
untouched  and  proved  true  to  the  queen  both  in  this  and 
the  last  rebellion.  Sir  Warram  can  deliver  his  services,  what 
he  is,  and  what  he  deserveth. 
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To  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

[No  date,  but  written  io  1583.] 

Brother, 
I  HAVE  sent  you  a  token  from  her  majesty,  an  andior 
guided  by  a  lady  as  you  see;  and  further,  her  higfaneflB 
willed  me  to  send  you  word,  that  she  wished  you  as  greil 
good  hap  and  safety  to  your  ship,  as  if  herself  were  there  in 
person,  desiring  you  to  have  care  of  yourself  as  of  that 
which  she  tendereth ;  and  therefore,  for  her  sake,  you  miut 
provide  for  it  accordingly.  Further,  she  commandeth  that 
you  leave  your  picture  with  me.  For  the  rest  I  leave  till 
our  meeting,  or  to  the  report  of  this  bearer,  who  wcmld 
needs  be  the  messenger  of  this  good  news.  So  I  commit 
you  to  the  will  and  protection  of  God,  who  send  us  such 
life  or  death  as  he  shall  please,  or  hath  appcMnted.  Ricb- 
mond,  this  Friday  morning. 

Your  true  brother, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
My  very  good  lord. 
You  wrote  unto  me  in  your  last  letters  for  pioneers  to  be 
sent  over ;  whereupon  I  moved  her  majesty,  and  found  her 
very  ¥dlling,  insomuch  as  order  was  given  for  a  oommisiioii; 
but  since,  the  matter  is  stayed,  I  know  not  for  what  cause. 
Also,  according  to  your  losdship'^s  desire,  I  spoke  for  one 
Jukes  for  the  office  of  the  back-house,  and  the  matttf  veil 
liked.  In  ought  else  your  lordship  shall  find  me  moH 
assured  to  my  power  to  perform  all  offices  of  love,  honour, 
and  service  toward  you.  But  I  have  been  of  late  yery  pesti- 
lent reported  in  thb  place  to  be  rather  a  drawer-back,  than 
a  furtherer  of  the  action  where  you  govern.  Your  lordsUp 
doth  well  understand  my  affection  toward  Spain,  and  bov 
I  have  consumed  the  best  part  of  my  fc^une,  hurtiiig  the 
tyrannous  prosperity  of  that  estate,  and  it  were  now  aCnnge 
and  monstrous  that  I  should  become  an  enemy  to  my  ooim- 
try  and  conscience.  But  all  that  I  have  denred  at  your 
lordship^s  hands  is,  that  you  will  evermore  deal  direcdy 
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with  me  in  all  matter  of  suspect  doubleness,  and  so  ever 
esteem  me  as  you  shall  find  my  deserving,  good  or  bad.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  let  no  poetical  scribe 
work  your  lordship  by  any  device  to  doubt  that  I  am  a 
hoUow  or  cold  servant  to  the  action,  or  a  mean  well -wilier 
and  follower  of  your  own.  And  even  so,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave,  wishing  you  all  honour  and  prosperity.  From 
the  court,  the  £9th  of  March,  1686. 

Your  lordship,  to  do  you  service,  ^ 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

The  queen  is  on  very  good  terms  with  you,  and,  thank 
be  to  God,  well  pacified,  and  you  are  again  her  sweet 
Robin. 


To  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  July  1592. 
Sib, 
I  PRAY  be  a  mean  to  her  majesty  for  the  signing  of  the 
bills  for  the  guards^  coats,  which  are  to  be  made  now  for  the 
progress,  and  which  the  clerk  of  the  check  hath  importuned 
me  to  write  for.  My  heart  was  never  broken  till  this  day, 
that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  so  far  ofi^,  whom  I  have 
^followed  so  many  years  with  so  great  love  and  desire,  in  so 
many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  her  in  a  dark  prison 
all  alone.  While  she  was  yet  nigher  at  hand*  that  I  might 
hear  of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the 
leis :  but  even  now  my  heart  is  cast  into  the  depth  of  all 
misery.  I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alex- 
ander, hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle 
wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a 
nymph,  sometime  »tting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  some- 
time singing  like  an  angel,  sometime  pla3ring  like  Orpheus: 
bdiold  the  sorrow  of  this  world  !  once  amiss  hath  bereaved 
me  of  all.  O  glory,  that  only  shineth  in  misfortune,  what 
18  become  of  thy  assurance !  all  wounds  have  scars,  but  that 
of  fantasy ;  all  affections  their  relenting,  but  that  of  woman 
kind.     Who  is  the  judge  of  friendship  but  adversity,  or 
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when  ia  grace  witnessed  but  in  offences?  There  were  no 
divinity  but  by  reason  of  compassion;  for  revenges  are 
brutish  and  mortal.  All  those  times  past,  tlie  loves,  the 
sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  can  they  not  weigh  down  one 
frail  misfortune  ?  Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  be  hidden  in  so 
great  heaps  of  sweetness?  I  may  then  conclude,  spa  d 
Jbrtunay  valete.  She  is  gone  in  whom  I  trusted,  and  d  me 
hath  not  one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  of  that  that 
was.  Do  with  me  now  therefore  what  you  list.  I  am  more 
weary  of  life  than  they  are  desirous  I  should  perish,  whidi 
if  it  had  been  for  her,  as  it  is  by  her,  I  had  been  too  hap- 
pily bom. 

Yours,  not  worthy  any  name  or  title, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  my  honourable  friendy  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  knight  of  her 
tnajesty*s  most  honourable 
prioy-council. 

To  Sir  Robert  CecU,  July  1692. 
Sir, 

I  WROTE  unto  your  father  how  I  am  dealt  withal  by  the 
deputy,  to  whom  my  disgraces  have  been  highly  com- 
mended. He  supposed  a  debt  of  four  hundred  pounds  to 
the  queen  for  rent,  and  sent  order  to  the  sheriff  to  tike 
away  all  the  cattle  my  tenants  had,  and  sell  them  the  next 
day,  unless  the  money  were  paid  the  same  day.  All  Mun- 
ster  hath  scarce  so  much  money  in  it ;  and  the  debt  was 
indeed  but  fifty  marks,  which  was  paid,  and  it  was  the  fint 
and  only  rent  that  hath  yet  been  paid  by  any  undertaker. 
But  the  sheriff  did  as  he  commanded,  and  took  away  five 
hundred  milch  kine  from  the  poor  people ;  some  had  but 
two,  and  some  three,  to  relieve  their  poor  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  a  strange  country  newly  set  down  to  build  and 
plant.  He  hath  forcibly  thrust  me  out  of  possesaon  of  a 
castle,  because  it  is  in  law  between  me  and  his  cousin 
Winckfeld,  and  will  not  hear  my  attorneys  speak.  He  hath 
admitted  a  ward,  and  given  it  his  man,  of  a  castle  wbidi  is 
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the  queen^s,  and  hath  been  by  me  new  built  and  planted 
with  English  this  five  years ;  and  to  profit  his  man  with  a 
wardship,  loseth  her  majesty ^s  inheritance,  and  would  plant 
the  cousin  of  a  rebel  in  the  place  of  English  men,  the  castle 
standing  in  the  most  dangerous  place  of  all  Munster.  Be- 
sides there  is  a  band  of  soldiers,  which  a  base  fellow  O^do- 
nell  bath  in  Yoholl,  which  doth  cost  the  queen  twelve  hun- 
dred pound  a  year,  and  hath  not  ten  good  men  in  it ;  but 
our  poorest  people  muster  and  serve  him  for  threepence  a 
day,  and  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  do  nothing  but  spoil  the 
country,  and  drive  away  our  best  tenants.  If  the  queen  be 
over  rich,  it  may  be  maintained;  but  I  will,  at  three  days^ 
warning,  raise  her  a  better  band,  and  arm  it  better  tenfold, 
and  better  men,  whensoever  she  shall  need  it.  And  in  the 
mean  time  it  may  either  be  employed  in  the  north,  or  dis- 
charged ;  for  there  is  in  Munster  besides  a  band  of  horse, 
and  another  of  foot,  which  is  more  than  needeth.  In  this, 
if  you  please  to  move  it,  you  may  save  her  majesty  so  much 
in  her  coffers.  For  the  rest  I  will  send  my  man  to  attend 
you,  although  I  care  not  either  for  life  or  lands ;  but  it  will 
be  no  small  weakening  to  the  queen  in  those  parts,  and  no 
small  comfort  to  the  ill-aflected  Irish,  to  have  the  English 
.  inhabitants  driven  out  of  the  country,  which  are  yet  strong 
enough  to  master  the  rest  without  her  charge. 

Yours,  to  do  you  service, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  my  honourable  frietul  Sir  R, 

C0cil,  knight  of  her  majesty's 
fnott  honourable  privy-counciL 


To  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  July  1692. 
Sir, 

I  PBAT  send  me  the  news  of  Ireland.  I  hear  that  there 
are  three  thousand  of  the  Burghs  in  arms,  and  young  O'do- 
nell  and  the  sons  of  Shane  Oneale.  I  wrote  in  a  letter  of 
Mr..  Killegrew's  ten  days  past  a  prophecy  of  this  rebellion, 
which  when  the  queen  read,  she  made  a  scorn  at  my  con- 
ceit ;  but  jou  shall  find  it  but  a  shower  of  a  further  tempest; 

RALBGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  U  U 
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If  you  please  to  send  me  word  of  what  yoa  hear,  I  will  be 
laughed  at  agmn  in  my  ofMnioin  touching  the  same,  and  be 
bold  to  write  you  my  further  susjncion.  Your  oouflin,  the 
doting  deputy,  hath  dispeopled  me,  of  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  your  father  already.  It  is  a  agn  bow  my  &- 
graces  have  past  the  seas,  and  have  been  highly  oommeoded 
to  that  wise  governor,  who  hath  used  me  accordingly.  So 
I  live  to  trouble  you  at  this  time,  bang  become  like  a  ftli 
cast  on  dry  land,  gasping  for  breath  with  lame  legs  mi 
lamer  lungs. 

Yours,  for  the  little  while  I  shall  desire  to  do  you  senrioe, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  my  very  lovmg  friend^  Sir 
Robert  Cecily  knight  of  her 
fnajegty's  moH  honourable 
privy-counciL 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecily  March  10, 1692. 
Sir, 

I  aECEivED  your  letters  this  present  day  at  Chatbam, 
concerning  the  wages  of  the  mariners  and  others.  For 
mine  own  part,  I  am  very  willing  to  enter  bond,  as  you  per- 
suaded  me,  so  as  the  privy  seal  be  first  sent  for  my  ^joj- 
ing  the  third ;  but  I  pray  consider  that  I  have  laid  aD 
that  I  am  worth,  and  must  do,  ere  I  depart  on  this  voyage. 
If  it  fall  not  out  well,  I  can  but  lose  all ;  and  if  nothing  be 
remaining,  wherewith  should  I  pay  the  wages  ?  Besides,  her 
majesty  told  me  herself  that  she  was  contented  to  pay  her 
part,  and  my  lord  admiral  his,  and  I  should  but  diaiAaxge 
for  mine  own  ships.  And  further,  I  have  promised  her 
majesty,  that  if  I  can  persuade  the  companies  to  follow  sr 
Martin  Furbresher,  I  will  without  fail  return  and  bring 
them  out  into  the  sea  but  some  fifty  or  threescore  leagues, 
for  which  purpose  my  lord  admiral  hath  lent  me  the  Dis- 
dain; whidi  to  do  her  majesty  many  dmes,  with  greil 
grace,  bade  me  remember,  and  sent  me  the  same  message  bj 
Will.  Eillegrewe,  which,  God  willing,  if  I  can  persuade  die 
companies,  I  mean  to  perform,  though  I  dare  not  be  ac- 
known  thereof  to  any  creature.    But,  sir,  fbr  me  then  to  be 
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bound  for  to  great  a  sum,  upon  the  hope  of  another  man^^ 
liMtune,  I  will  be  loath ;  and  besides,  if  I  were  able^  I  see 
no  privy  seal  for  my  thirds.  I  mean  not  to  come  away,  as 
they  say  I  will,  for  fear  of  a  marriage,  and  I  know  not 
what.  If  any  such  thing  were,  I  would  have  imparted  it 
unto  yourself  before  any  man  living ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
believe  it  not,  and  I  beseech  you  to  suppress  what  you  can 
any  such  malicious  report.  For  I  protest  befcH^  God,  there 
is  none  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would  be  fastened 
unto.  And  so  in  haste  I  take  my  leave  of  your  honour, 
from  Chatham  the  10th  of  March. 

Your^s  ever  to  be  commanded, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  May  10, 1598. 
Sir, 

I  AM  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  the  rest,  that  I 

hear  are  lost  in  the  river  of  Burdens ;  but  for  my  part  I 

was  resolved  of  the  success  beforehand,  and  so  much  I  told 

Wilkinson  before  his  departure.     Of  this  Irish  combination 

her  majesty  shall  find  it  remembered  to  herself  not  long 

■ince ;  but  the  Trojan  soothsayer  cast  his  spear  against  the 

wooden  horse,  but  not  believed.     I  did  also  presume  to 

qjeak  somewhat  how  to  prevent  this  purpose,  and  I  think  it 

not  overhard  to  be  yet  done ;  and  if  I  had  by  any  chance 

been  acquunted  with  the  lord  Burgh^s  instructions,  I  would 

have  put  you  in  mind  to  have  won  the  earl  of  Argyle  rather 

than  all  the  rest  of  Scotland ;  for  by  him  this  fire  must  b^ 

only  maintained  in  Ulstell.    But  for  me  to  speak  of  the  one 

or  the  other,  I  know  my  labours  are  prejudicate,  apd  I 

cannot  hereafter  deserve  either  thanks  or  acceptance.    Less 

than  that  number  of  men  appointed,  I  take  it,  will  serve  the 

turn,  if  the  garrisons  be  placed  aright  to  impeach  the  assem- 

bKes,  and  some  small  pinnaces  ordered  to  lie  between  Cau- 

dnr's  and  O^donelPs  country ;  but  herein  the  order  of  the 

thne  hath  most  power.    There  be  also  others  in  Ireland 

that  lie  in  wait,  not  suspected,  which  I  most  fear,  and 

tsthers  most  able  and  fit  to  make  them  neglected  and  dis- 
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couraged;   which  small  matters  would  have  hardened  to 
great  purpose,  as  the  time  will  better  witness.     I  had  been 
able  myself  to  have  raised  two  or  three  bands  of  English 
well  armed,  till  I  was  driven  to  relinquish  and  recall  my 
people,  of  which  the  loss  shall  not  be  alone  to  me,  bow* 
soever  I  am  tumbled  down  the  hill  by  every  practice.    We 
are  so  busied  and  dandled  in  these  French  wars,  which  are 
endless,  as  we  forget  the  defence  next  the  heart.     Her  ma- 
jesty hath  good  cause  to  remember  that  a  million  bath 
been  spent  in  Ireland  not  many  years  since.     A  better 
kingdom  might  have  been  purchased  at  a  less  price,  and 
that  same  defended  with  as  many  pence,  if  good  order  had 
been  taken.     But  the  question  now  may  be,  whether  for  so 
great  expense  the  estate  be  not  less  assured  than  ever?  If 
her  majesty  consider  it  aright,  she  shall  find  it  no  small 
dishonour  to  be  vexed  with  so  beggarly  a  nation,  that  haTe 
neither  arms  nor  fortification ;  but  that  accursed  kingdom 
hath  always  been  but  as  a  trailick,  for  which  her  majesty 
hath  paid  both  freight  and  custom,  and  others  received  the 
merchandise ;  and  other  than  such  shall  it  never  be.     The 
king  of  Spain  seeketh  not  Ireland  for  Ireland,  but  hariog 
raised  up  troops  of  beggars  in  our  back,  shall  be  able  to 
enforce  us  to  cast  our  eyes  over  our  shoulders,  while  those 
before  us  strike  us  on  the  brains.    We  have  also  known  the 
level  of  his  subversion ;  but  destiny  is  stronger  than  coun- 
cil, and  good  advice,  either  neglected  or  weakly  executed, 
hath  taught  our  enemies  to  arm  those  parts,  which  before 
lay  bare  to  the  sword.     Prevention  is  the  daughter  of  in- 
telligence, which  cannot  be  bom  without  a  mother;  and 
the  good  woman  hath  so  many  patrons,  as  the  one  refierredi 
her  cherishing  to  another'^s  trust,  and  in  the  meanwhile  she 
liveth  barren  and  fruitless.     Sir,  these  poor  countries  jfidd 
no  news.     I  hear  of  a  frigate  that  taketh  up  fisbermen  for 
pilots  in  the  west     I  am  myself  here  at  Sherborne,  in  mf 
fortune^s  fold.     Wherever  I  be,  and  while  I  am,  you  sbiD 
command  me.    I  think  I  shall  need  your  further  jGivour  for 
the  little  park ;  for  law  and  conscience  is  not  su&ient  in 
these  days  to  uphold  me.     Every  fool  knoweth  that  hatred 
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are  the  dnders  of  affection,  and  therefore  to  make  me  a  sar 
crifice  shall  be  thanksworthy.  Sir,  I  pray  remember  my 
duty  to  my  lord  admiral,  and  to  your  father,  if  it  pleaae  you. 
From  Sherborne  this  10th  day  of  May,  1593. 

Yours,  most  assured  to  do  you  service, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Robert  Cecily  knight  of  her 
majesty  9  most  honourable 
privy-council, 

I  am  the  worse  for  the  bath,  and  not  the  better. 


To  Queerh  Elizabeth, 

I  presumed  to  present  your  majesty  ¥dth  a  paper,  con- 
taining the  dangers  which  might  grow  by  the  Spanish  fac- 
tion in  Scotland.  How  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  accept 
thereof  I  know  not.  I  have  since  heard  that  divers  ill-dis- 
posed have  a  purpose  to  speak  of  succession.  If  the  same 
be  suppressed,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  yet,  fearing  the  worst,  I  set 
down  some  reasons  to  prove  the  motive  merely  vain,  dan- 
gerous, and  unnecessary.  And  because  I  durst  not  myself 
speak  in  any  matter  without  warrant,  I  have  sent  your  ma- 
jesty these  arguments,  which  may  perchance  put  others  in 
mind  of  somewhat  not  impertinent ;  and  who,  being  graced 
by  your  majesty^s  favour,  may,  if  need  require,  use  them 
4unong  others  more  worthy.  Without  glory  I  speak  it,  that 
I  durst  either  by  writiqg  or  speech  satisfy  the  world  in  that 
pmnt,  and  in  every  part  of  their  foolish  conceits,  which,  for 
shortness  of  time,  I  could  not  so  amply  insert.  This  being 
upon  one  hour^s  warning,  but  one  hour^s  work,  I  humbly 
beseedi  your  majesty  not  to  acquaint  any  withal,  unless  oc- 
casion be  offered  to  use  them.  Your  majesty  may  perchance 
q^eak  hereof  to  those  seeming  my  great  friends,  but  I  find 
poor  effects  of  that  or  any  other  supposed  amity ;  for  your 
majesty,  having  left  me,  I  am  left  all  alone  in  the  world,  and 
am  sorry  that  ever  I  was  at  all.     What  I  have  done  is  out 
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of  zeal  and  love,  and  tiot  by  any  enoouragement ;  for  I  am 
only  forgotten  in  all  rights,  and  in  all  afiairs ;   and  mine 
enemies  have  their  wills  and  desires  over  me.     There  are 
many  other  things  concerning  your  majesty'^s  present  ser- 
vice, which  methinks  are  not,  as  they  ought,  remembered ; 
and  the  times  pass  away  unmeasured,  of  which  more  profit 
might  be  taken.     But  I  fear  I  have  already  presumed  too 
much,  which  love  stronger  than  reason  hath  encouraged; 
for  my  errors  arc  eternal,  and  those  of  others  mortal,  and 
my  labours  thankless,  I  mean  unacceptable,  for  that  too  be- 
longcth  not  to  vassals.     If  your  majesty  pardon  it,  it  is 
more  than  too  great  a  reward.     And  so  most  humbly  em- 
bracing and  admiring  the  memory  of  the  celestial  beauties, 
(which  with  the  people  is  denied  me  to  view,)  I  pray  God 
your  majesty  may  be  eternal  in  joys  and  happiness. 

Your  majesty^s  most  humble  slave, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

Far  the  Queen's  mo$t  excellent 
Majetty. 


To  the  Lord  Keeper  of  ike  Great  Seal. 

My  vemy  good  lobd, 
Thkrk  bath  been  a  subpoena  granted  out  of  die  slar- 
chamber  for  the  appearance  of  one  Thomas  Whitford  and 
William  Dobb,  before  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  lier  ma^ 
jesty^s  most  honourable  privy-council,  for  vmfying  their 
knowledge  in  a  stannary  cause,  as  witnesses  in  an  action  upon 
the  case  between  one  Denshire  and  Stevens.  The  trial  and 
penalty  of  the  oflence  (if  any  shall  be  proved)  is  to  be  oen* 
sured  in  her  majesty^s  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  stannvj; 
and  her  majesty  hath  been  pleased  of  late,  upon  ffflpphJnt 
by  me  made  unto  her,  to  signify  to  my  faooourable  good 
lord  the  lord  treasurer,  that  the  stannary  authority  shall  oob- 
rist  and  continue  according  to  the  ancient  custom  and  |He> 
rogative,  lOid  not  to  be  contradicted  by  private  ceosUte ;  and 
that  all  abuses  upon  my  informatioo  diall  be  preKOtly 
reformed.    I  think  your  lonbfaq:)  is  tiot  tfanraugUj  a^ 
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quainted  herewith,  because  a  stannary  cause  is  8u£fered 
to  be  prosecuted  in  that  court ;  and  therefore  I  am  bold 
to  put  you  in  mind  thereof,  and  to  pray  you  to  dismiss 
the  same  out  of  the  star-chamber,  to  be  tried  in  the  stan- 
naries where  it  is  determinable.  And  so  I  humbly  take 
my  leave.    From  my  castle  at  Sherborne,  the  2d  of  May, 

1594. 

Your  lordship^s  most  humble  at  commandment, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  my 
very  good  Lord^  the  lard 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 
Sir, 

I  AM  not  wise  enough  to  ^ve  you  advice ;  but  if  you 

take  it  for  a  good  counsel  to  relent  towards  this  tyrant,  you 

will  repent  it  when  it  shall  be  too  late.    His  malice  is  fixed, 

and  will  not  evaporate  by  any  of  your  mild  courses ;  for  he 

will  ascribe  the  alteration  to  her  majesty^s  pusillanimity, 

and  not  to  your  good  nature,  knowing  that  you  work  upon 

her  humour,  and  not  out  of  any  love  towards  him.  The  less 

you  make  him,  the  less  he  shall  be  able  to  harm  you  and 

yours ;  and  if  her  majesty^s  favour  fail  him,  he  will  again 

decline  to  a  common  person.    For  after-revenges,  fear  them 

not ;  for  your  own  father  was  esteemed  to  be  the  contriver 

of  Norfolk^sS  ruin,  yet  his  son  ^  foUoweth  your  father'^s  son, 

and  loveth  him*    Humours  of  men  succeed  not,  but  grow 

by  occasion,  and  accidents  of  time  and  power.     Somerset' 

f  TboniBs  duke  of  Norfolk^  be-  oond  wife  AoDe  Stanhope.  TUs  Ed- 
headed  Jane  2,  1572.  ward  seems  to  be  called  Somerset  in 

^  Probably  his  second  sou^  lord  this  letter,  because  he  actuidly  en- 
Thomas  Howard,  who  was  restored  joyed  for  some  time  that  title,  as  well 
in  blood  by  an  act  of  parliament,  as  the  lands  of  his  father,  as  not  for- 
•nd  summoned  in  1597  to  parliament  feited  by  the  crime,  for  which  the 
by  the  title  of  lord  Howanl  of  WaU  latter  suffered  death :  but  in  the  ses- 
den.  In  Jnlv  1603  he  was  created  sion  of  parliament  in  the  fifth  and 
eail  ot  Snffblk,  and  in  July  1614  was  sixth  years  of  king  Edward  VI.  there 
made  lord  treasurer.  passed  an  act  by  the  influence  of 

'  Edward  Seymour,  son  of  the  pro-  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumber^ 

tector  duke  01  Somerset,  by  his  se-  land,  by  which  this  Edward  Seymour 
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made  no  revenge  on  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  heirs. 
Northumberland^,  that  now  is,  thinks  not  of  Hatton's' 
issue.  Eelloway  lives,  that  murdered  the  brother  of  Horsey; 
and  Horsey  let  him  go  by  all  his  lifetime.  I  could  name  a 
thousand  of  those ;  and  therefore  after-fears  are  but  pro- 
phecies, or  rather  conjectures,  from  causes  remote :  look  to 
the  present,  and  you  do  wisely.  His  son  shall  be  the  young- 
est earl  of  England  but  one,  and  if  his  father  be  now  kept 
down,  Will.  Cecil  "1  shall  be  able  to  keep  as  many  men  at 
his  heels  as  he,  and  more  too.  He  may  also  match  in  a  hetxa 
house  than  his,  and  so  that  fear  is  not  worth  the  fearing. 
But  if  the  father  continue,  he  will  be  able  to  break  the 
branches,  and  pull  up  the  tree,  root  and  all.  Lose  not  your 
advantage ;  if  you  do,  I  read  your  destiny. 

Let  the  queen  hold  Both  well  ^^  while  she  hath  him;  be 
will  ever  be  the  canker  of  her  estate  and  safety.  Princes 
are  lost  by  security,  and  preserved  by  prevention,  I  have 
seen  the  last  of  her  good  days  and  all  ours  after  his  liber^. 

Yours,  &c. 

WALTER  RALEGH. 

wai  deprived  of  his  titles  and  laud?,  giren  to  tUe  eari  of  Elssez  hj  sir 
However,  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Walter  Ralegh  from  Francis  Soisrt, 
first  year  of  her  reign,  created  him  earl  of  Bothwell,  son  of  John  Stuart, 
earl  of  Hertford.  one  of  the  natural  sons  of  king  Jamsi 
^  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northum-  \,  of  Scotland,  lliis  earl,  who  hsd 
berlaud,  son  of  Uiat  earl  Henry,  who  been  created  so  by  king  James  VI. 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  and  likewise  made  lord  admiral  of 
charge  of  being  in  a  conspiracy  with  ScoUand,  not  thinking  that  he  bad 
the  Guises  for  invading  England,  aud  the  power  at  court  which  hit  birth 
setting  free  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  and  pLnce  deserved,  joined  with  the 
found,  June  21,  1585,  dead  in  his  popish  lords,  who  bad  been  banisbed, 
bed,  shot  with  three  bullets  under  bis  and  afterwards  occauoned  nnidi  troa- 
left  pap ;  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  ble  during  that  king's  reign.  He  wis 
inquest  being,  that  he  had  killed  him-  first  condemned  for  treason  94  May 
self:  but  the  Roman  catholics,  ac-  1589;  and  that  sentence  was  renewed 
cording  to  Camden,  cast  some  suspi-  in  1591.  Afker  this  he  made  two  se- 
cion  upon  a  servant  of  sir  Christo-  veral  attempts  upon  the  king,  one  at 
pher  Hatton,  which  servant  had  been  Holyrood-house,  and  the  other  at 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  earl  Falkland ;  but  was  soon  afker  par- 
just  before  his  death.  doned  for  all  his  offences  in  1593. 

■  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  dying  Notwithstanding  which  he  was  imme- 
20  November  159I1  unmarried,  left  diately  again  declared  rdwl;  where- 
his  nephew  by  his  sister  sir  William  upon  he  raised  a  smaU  army,  and 
Newton  his  heir,  who  took  the  name  fought  the  king  on  the  Borrow-BMir 
of  Hatton.  near  Edinbnr)^ :  hot  being  obBged 

"  William,  only  son  of  sir  Robert  to    retire,    fled    to  Englandt    (am 

Cecil,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Sails-  whence  he  went  to  France,  and  after- 

bury.  wards  to  Naples,  where  lie  died  aboet 

■  This  name  seems  to  have  been  December  1012. 
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To  Prince  Henry. 

May  it  please  youk  highness, 

The  following  sheets  are  addressed  to  your  highness, 
from  a  man  who  values  his  liberty  and  a  very  small  fortune, 
in  a  remote  part  of  this  island,  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, above  all  the  riches  and  honours  that  he  could  any- 
where enjoy  under  any  other  establishment.  You  see,  sir, 
the  doctrines  that  are  lately  come  into  the  world,  and  how 
tax  the  phrase  has  obtained  of  calling  your  royal  father 
God'*s  vicegerent ;  which  ill  men  have  turned  both  to  the 
dishonour  of  God,  and  the  impeachment  of  his  majesty^s 
goodness.  They  adjoin  the  vicegerency  to  the  idea  of  being 
all-powerful,  and  not  to  that  of  being  all-good.  His  ma- 
jesty^s  wisdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  save  him  from  the 
snare  that  may  lie  under  gross  adulations ;  but  your  youth, 
and  the  thirst  of  praise  which  I  have  observed  in  you,  may 
possibly  mislead  you  'to  hearken  to  these  charmers,  who 
would  conduct  your  noble  nature  into  tyranny.  Be  careful, 
O  my  prince,  hear  them  not,  fly  from  their  deceits !  You 
are  in  the  succession  to  a  throne  from  whence  no  evil  can  be 
imputed  to  you,  but  all  good  must  be  conveyed  by  you. 
Your  father  is  called  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven.  While  he 
is  good  he  is  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven.  Shall  man  have 
authority  from  the  fountain  of  good  to  do  evil  ?  No,  my 
prince,  let  mean  and  degenerate  spirits,  which  want  benevo- 
lence, suppose  their  power  impaired  by  a  disability  of  doing 
injuries.  If  want  of  power  to  do  ill  be'  an  incapacity  in  a 
prince,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  it  is  an  incapacity  he 
has  in  common  with  the  Deity. 

Let  me  not  doubt  but  all  plans  which  do  not  carry  in 
them  the  mutual  happiness  of  prince  and  people,  will  appear 
38  absurd  to  your  great  understanding,  as  disagreeable  to 
your  noble  nature. 

Exert  yourself,  O  generous  prince,  against  such  syco- 
phants, in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty ;  and  assume  an  am- 
otion worthy  of  you,  to  secure  your  fellow-creatures  from 
slavery ;  from  a  condition  as  much  below  that  of  brutes,  as 
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to  act  without  reason  is  less  miserable  than  to  act  against  it! 
Preserve  to  your  future  subjects  the  divine  right  of  being 
free-agents,  and  to  your  own  royal  house  the  divine  right  of 
being  their  benefactors.  Believe  me,  my  prince,  there  is  no 
other  right  can  flow  from  God.  While  your  highness  is 
forming  yourself  for  a  throne,  consider  the  laws  as  so  many 
common  places  in  your  study  of  the  science  of  government. 
When  you  mean  nothing  but  justice,  they  are  an  ease  and 
help  to  you.  This  way  of  thinking  is  what  gave  men  the 
glorious  appellatives  of  deliverers  and  fathers  of  their 
country.  This  made  the  sight  of  them  rouse  th^r  beholden 
into  acclamations,  and  made  mankind  incapable  of  bearing 
their  very  appearance  without  applauding  it  as  a  benefit 
Consider  the  inexpressible  advantages  which  will  ever  attend 
your  highness,  while  you  make  the  power  of  rendering  men 
happy  the  measure  of  your  actions.  While  this  is  your  im- 
pulse, how  ea^y  will  that  power  be  extended  !  The  glanoe 
of  your  eye  will  give  gladness,  and  your  every  sentenoe  hife 
the  force  of  a  bounty.  Whatever  some  men  would  inainustei 
you  have  lost  your  subject  when  you  have  lost  his  inclina- 
tion ;  you  are  to  preside  over  the  minds,  not  the  bodies  of 
men.  The  soul  is  the  essence  of  a  man ;  and  you  cannol 
have  the  true  man  against  his  inclination.  Choose  therefore 
to  be  the  king  or  the  conqueror  of  your  people ;  it  may  be 
submission,  but  it  cannot  be  obedience,  that  is  passive. 

lam, 
Sir, 
Your  Highness^  most  faithful  servant, 

WALTER  RALEGH* 

London^ 
August  J  2,  1611. 

•  See  Steele's  Enfflialimaii,  a  Mqnd    as  sir  Richard  teems  to  have  beo^ 
to  the  GuardiaOf  iimo.  1714.  p.9>   I    that  this  letter  it  juaUj 
am  not,  however,  so  well  coDvioced,    Ralegh.  Cayley. 


RELATION  OF  CADIZ  ACTION, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1596. 
WRITTEN  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

TRANSCRIBED  FROU  A  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HIS 

GRANDCHILD,  MR.  RALEGH. 


JL  OU  shall  receive  many  relations,  but  none  more  true 
than  this.  May  it  please  your  honour  therefore  to  know, 
dimt  on  Sunday,  being  the  SOth  of  June,  the  English  fleet 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Sebastian,  short  of  Cales 
half  a  league.  My  lord  admiral,  being  careful  of  her  ma- 
jesty^s  ships,  had  resolved  with  the  earl  of  Essex  that  the 
town  should  be  first  attempted ;  to  the  end  that  both  the 
Spanish  galleons  and  galleys,  together  with  the  forts  of 
Cales,  might  not  all  at  once  beat  upon  our  navy.  Myself 
was  not  present  at  the  resolution ;  for  I  was  sent  the  day 
before  toward  the  main,  to  stop  such  as  might  pass  out 
from  St.  Lucar,  or  Cales,  along  the  coast.  When  I  was 
arrived  back  again,  (which  was  two  hours  after  the  rest,) 
I  found  the  earl  of  Essex  disembarking  his  soldiers ;  and 
he  had  put  many  companies  into  boats,  purpodng  to  make 
his  descent  on  the  west  side  of  Cales ;  but  such  was  the 
greatness  of  the  billows,  by  reason  of  a  forcible  southerly 
wind,  as  the  boats  were  ready  to  sink  at  the  stem  of  the 
Mrl ;  and  indeed  divers  did  so,  and  in  them  some  of  the 
armed  men:~  but  because  it  was  formerly  resolved,  (and 
that  to  cast  doubts  would  have  been  esteemed  an  eflect  of 
%ar,)  the  earl  purposed  to  go  on,  until  such  time  as  I  came 
aboard  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  colonels  protested 
against  the  resdution ;  giving  him  reasons,  and  making  ap- 
parent demonstrations  that  he  thereby  ran  the  way  of  our 
geneiml  min,  to  the  utter  overthrow  ci  the  whole  armies^ 
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their  own  lives,  and  her  majesly^s  future  safety.  The  earl 
excused  himself,  and  laid  it  to  the  lord  admiral,  who,  be 
said,  would  not  consent  to  enter  with  the  fleet  till  the  town 
were  first  possessed.  All  the  commanders  and  gentlemen 
present  besought  me  to  dissuade  the  attempt ;  for  they  a& 
perceived  the  danger,  and  were  resolved  that  the  most  part 
could  not  but  perish  in  the  sea,  ere  they  came  to  set  foot 
on  ground ;  and  if  any  arrived  on  shore,  yet  were  they  sure 
to  have  their  boats  cast  on  their  heads ;  and  that  twenty  men 
in  so  desperate  a  descent  would  have  defeated  them  all.  The 
earl  hereupon  prayed  me  to  persuade  my  lord  admiral,  who, 
finding  a  certain  destruction  by  the  former  resolution,  was 
content  to  enter  the  port.  When  I  brought  news  of  this 
agreement  to  the  earl,  calling  out  of  my  boat  unto  him, 
Intramusy  he  cast  his  hat  into  the  sea  for  joy,  and  j»epaied 
to  weigh  anchor. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  it  required  much  time 
to  return  the  boats  of  soldiers  to  their  own  ships;  so  as  we 
could  not  that  night  attempt  the  fleet,  although  many  (seem- 
ing desperately  valiant)  thought  it  a  fault  of  mine  to  put  it 
ofi^  till  the  morning ;  albeit  we  had  neither  agreed  in  what 
manner  to  fight,  nor  appointed  who  should  lead,  and  who 
should  second,  whether  by  boarding  or  otherwise;  neither 
could  our  fleet  possibly  recover  all  their  men  in  before 
sunset:  but  both  the  generals  being  pleased  to  hear  me, 
and  many  times  to  be  advised  by  so  mean  an  understandings 
came  again  to  an  anchor  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour: 
so  that  night,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lord  admiral,  declaring  therein  my  opinion  how  the  fight 
should  be  ordered ;  persuading  him  to  appoint  to  each  of 
the  great  galleons  of  Spain  two  great  fly-boats  to  board 
them,  after  such  time  as  the  queen^s  ships  had  battered 
them ;  for  I  knew  that  both  the  St.  Philip  and  the  rest 
would  bum,  and  not  yield ;  and  then  to  lose  so  many  of 
the  queen'^s,  for  company,  I  thought  it  too  dear  a  purchase, 
and  it  would  be  termed  but  a  lamentable  victory. 

This  being  agreed  on,  and  both  the  generals  persuaded 
to  lead  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  charge  for  the  perform* 
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ance  thereof  was  (upon  my  humble  suit)  granted,  and  as- 
signed unto  me.  The  ships  appointed  to  second  me  were 
these :  the  Mary  Rose,  commanded  by  sir  George  Carew ; 
the  Lion,  by  m  Robert  Southwell ;  the  Rainbow,  by  the 
marshal  sir  Francis  Veare ;  the  Swiftsure,  by  captain  Cross; 
the  Dreadnought,  by  sir  Conyers,  and  Alexander  Clifford ; 
the  Nonparilla,  by  Mr.  Dudley ;  the  twelve  ships  of  Lon- 
don, with  certain  fly-boats. 

The  lord  Thomas  Howard,  because  the  Mere-Honour, 
which  he  commanded,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ships,  was 
also  left  behind  with  the  generals;  but  being  impatient 
thereof,  pressed  the  generals  to  have  the  service  committed 
unto  him,  and  left  the  Mere-Honour  to  Mr.  Dudley,  put- 
ting himself  into  the  Nonparilla.  For  mine  own  part,  as  I 
was  willing  to  give  honour  to  my  lord  Thomas,  having  both 
precedency  in  the  army,  and  being  a  nobleman  whom  I 
much  honoured,  so  yet  I  was  resolved  to  give  and  not  take 
example  for  this  service,  holding  mine  own  reputation  dear- 
est, and  remembering  my  great  duty  to  her  majesty.  With 
the  first  peep  of  day  therefore,  I  weighed  anchor,  and  bare 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  taking  the  start  of  all  ours  a  good 
distance. 

Now,  sir,  may  it  please  you  to  understand,  that  there 
were  ranged  under  the  wall  of  Cales,  on  which  the  sea  beat- 
eth,  seventeen  galleys,  which  lay  with  their  prows  to  flank 
our  entrance,  as  we  passed  towards  the  galleons.  There 
was  also  a  fort  called  the  Philip,  which  beat  and  commanded 
the  harbour.  There  were  also  ordnance,  which  lay  all  along 
the  curtain  upon  the  wall  towards  the  sea :  there  were  also 
divers  other  pieces  of  culverin,  which  also  scoured  the 
channel.  Notwithstanding,  as  soon  as  the  St.  Philip  per- 
ceived one  of  the  admirals  under  sail  approaching,  she  also 
set  sail,  and  with  her  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Thomas,  the 
St.  Andrew,  the  two  great  galleons  of  Lisbon,  three  fri- 
gates of  war,  accustomed  to  transport  the  treasure,  two  ar- 
gosies, very  strong  in  artillery,  the  admiral,  vice-admiral, 
and  rear-admiral  of  Nueva  Espana,  with  forty  other  great 
ships  bound  for  Mexico,  and  other  places.     Of  all  which, 
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the  St.  Philip,  the  St  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
St.  Thomas,  being  four  of  the  royal  ships  of  Spain,  cane 
again  to  anchor  under  the  fort  of  Puntall,  in  a  strait  of  the 
harbour  which  leadeth  toward  Puerto  Reall.  On  the  right 
hand  of  them  they  placed  the  three  frigates ;  on  the  back 
the  two  galleons  of  Lisbon  and  the  argosies ;  and  the  serea- 
teen  galleys,  by  three  and  three,  to  interlace  them,  as  occa- 
sion should  be  offered.  The  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and 
rear-admiral  of  Nueva  Espana,  with  the  body  of  the  fleet, 
were  placed  behind  them  towards  Puerto  Reall;  hoping 
with  this  great  strength  to  defend  the  entrance,  the  [dace 
being  no  broader  from  point  to  point  than  that  these  did  in 
effect  stretch  over  as  a  bridge,  and  had  besides  the  fort  of 
Puntall  to  their  guard.  But  the  seventeen  galleys  did  not 
at  the  first  depart  with  the  rest,  but  stayed  by  the  town 
with  all  their  prows  bent  against  us  as  we  entered ;  with 
which,  together  with  the  artillery  of  the  town  and  touts, 
they  hoped  to  have  stumbled  the  leading  ship,  and  doubted 
not  thereby  but  to  have  discouraged  the  rest. 

Having,  as  aforesaid,  taken  the  leading,  I  was  first  sa- 
luted by  the  fort  called  Philip,  afterward  by  the  ordnance 
on  the  curtain,  and  lastly  by  all  the  galleys  in  good  ordtf. 
To  show  scorn  to  all  which,  I  only  answered  first  the  fort, 
and  afterward  the  galleys,  to  each  piece  a  blur  with  a  trum- 
pet ;  disdaining  to  shoot  one  piece  at  any  one  or  all  of  those 
esteemed  dreadful  monsters.  The  Aips  that  followed  beat 
upon  the  galleys  so  thick  as  they  soon  betook  them  to  their 
oars,  and  got  up  to  join  with  the  galleons  in  the  strait, 
as  aforesaid ;  and  then,  as  they  were  driven  to  oome  near 
me,  and  enforced  to  range  their  sides  towards  me,  I  be> 
stowed  a  benediction  amongst  them. 

But  St  Philip,  the  great  and  famous  admiral  of  Spain, 
was  the  mark  I  shot  at ;  esteeming  those  galleys  but  as 
wasps  in  respect  of  the  powerfulness  of  the  other ;  and  be- 
ing resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  Revenge,  or  to  second 
her  with  mine  own  life,  I  came  to  anch<Mr  by  the  galleons; 
of  which  the  Philip  and  Andrew  were  two  that  boarded 
the  Revenge.    I  was  formerly  commanded  not  to  bottd, 
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but  wai  promised  fly-boau,  in  which,  after  I  had  battered 
a  while,  I  resolved  to  join  unto  them. 

My  lord  Thomas  came  to  anchor  by  me,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  Lion ;  the  Mary  Rose,  on  the  other,  with  the 
Dreadnought;  the  marshal  tx>ward  the  side  of  Puntall; 
and  towards  ten  of  the  clock  my  lord  general  Essex,  being 
impatient  to  abide  far  off,  hearing  so  great  thunder  of  ord- 
nance, thrust  up  through  the  fleet,  and  headed  all  those  on 
the  left  hand,  coming  to  anchor  next  unto  me  on  that  side ; 
and  afterward  came  in  the  Swiftsure,  as  near  as  she  could. 
Always  I  must,  without  glory,  say  for  myself,  that  1  held 
mngle  in  the  head  of  all. 

Now  after  we  had  beaten,  as  two  butts,  one  upon  another 
almost  three  hours,  (assuring  your  honour  that  the  volleys 
of  cannon  and  culverin  came  as  thick  as  if  it  had  been  a 
skirmish  of  musketeers,)  and  finding  myself  in  danger  to  be 
sunk  in  the  place,  I  went  to  my  lord  general  in  my  skiff,  to 
denre  him  that  he  would  enforce  the  promised  fly-boats  to 
come  up,  that  I  might  board  ;  for  as  I  rid,  I  could  not  en- 
dure so  great  a  battery  any  long  time.  My  lord  general 
was  then  coming  up  himself;  to  whom  I  declared  that  if 
the  fly4x>ats  came  not,  I  would  board  with  the  queen'^s  ship; 
for  it  was  the  same  loss  to  burn  or  sink,  for  I  must  endure 
the  one.  The  earl  finding  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
command  fear,  told  me  that  whatsoever  I  did,  he  would 
second  me  in  person  upon  his  honour.  My  lord  admiral, 
having  also  a  disposition  to  come  up  at  first,  but  the  river 
was  so  choked  as  he  could  not  pass  with  the  Ark,  came  up 
in  person  into  the  Nonparilla,  with  my  lord  Thomas. 

While  I  was  thus  speaking  with  the  earl,  the  marshal, 
who  thought  it  some  touch  to  his  great  esteemed  valour, 
to  ride  behind  me  so  many  hours,  got  up  ahead  my  ship ; 
which  my  lord  Thomas  perceiving,  headed  him  agiun,  my- 
self being  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  absent.  At  my  return, 
finding  myself  from  being  the  first  to  be  but  the  third,  I 
presently  let  slip  anchor,  and  thrust  in  between  my  lord 
Thomas  and  the  marshal,  and  went  up  further  ahead  than 
all  them  before,  and  thrust  myself  athwart  the  channel,  so 
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as  I  was  sure  none  should  outstart  me  again  for  that  da j. 
My  lard  general  Essex,  thinking  his  diip*s  ades  stronger 
than  the  rest,  thrust  the  Dreadnought  aade,  and  came  next 
the  Warspite  on  the  left  hand,  ahead  all  that  rank  but  mj 
Icnrd  Thomas.  The  marshal,  while  we  had  no  leisuie  to 
look  behind  us,  secretly  fastened  a  rope  on  my  ship^s  side 
towards  him,  to  draw  himself  up  equally  with  me;  but 
some  of  my  company  advertising  me  thereof,  I  caused  it  lo 
be  cut  cffy  and  so  he  fell  back  into  his  place;  whom  1 
guarded,  all  but  his  very  prow,  fron\  the  sight  of  the  enemy. 

Now  if  it  please  you  to  remember,  that  having  no  hope 
of  my  fly-boats  to  board,  and  that  the  earl  and  my  loid 
Thomas  both  promised  to  second  me,  I  laid  out  a  warp  by 
the  fflde  of  the  Philip  to  shake  hands  with  her :  (for  witk 
the  wind  we  could  not  get  aboard :)  which  when  she  and 
the  rest  perceived,  finding  also  that  the  Repulse  (seeiif 
mine)  began  to  do  the  like,  and  the  rear-admiral  my  lord 
Thomas,  they  all  let  slip,  and  came  aground,  tumblii^  into 
the  sea  heaps  of  soldiers,  so  thick  as  if  coals  had  been  poured 
out  of  a  sack  in  many  ports  at  once,  some  drowned  and 
some  sticking  in  the  mud.  The  Philip  and  the  St.  Tbomai 
burnt  themselves :  the  St.  Matthew  and  the  St.  Andrev 
were  recovered  by  our  boats  ere  they  could  get  out  to  fire 
them.  The  spectacle  was  very  lamentable  on  th^r  side; 
for  many  drowned  themselves;  many,  half-burnt,  leaped 
into  the  water ;  very  many  hanging  by  the  ropes*  ends  by 
the  ships^  sides,  under  the  water  even  to  the  lips;  many 
swimming  with  grievous  wounds,  strucken  under  water, 
and  put  out  of  their  pain ;  and  withal  so  huge  a  fire,  and 
such  tearing  of  the  ordnance  in  the  great  Philip,  and  the 
rest,  when  the  fire  came  to  them,  as,  if  any  man  had  a  de- 
sire to  see  hell  itself,  it  was  there  most  lively  figured.  Our- 
selves spared  the  lives  of  all  after  the  victory;  but  the 
Flemings,  who  did  little  or  nothing  in  the  fight,  used  mer- 
ciless slaughter,  till  they  were  by  myself,  and  afterward  by 
my  lord  admiral,  beaten  ofi*. 

The  ships  that  abode  the  fight  in  the  morning  till  ten 
o'clock,  were  the  Warspite,  the  Nonparilla,  the  LioOy  the 
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Mary  Rose,  the  Rainbow,  and  the  Dreadnought.  To  se- 
cond these  came  up  the  earl  and  the  Swiftsure ;  and  these 
were  all  that  did  ought  against  six  goodly  galleons,  two 
argofliesy  three  frigates,  seventeen  galleys,  and  the  fort  of 
Puntall^  backed  by  the  admiral  of  Nueva  Espana,  and 
others;  in  all,  fifty-five  or  fifty-seven. 

This  being  happily  finished,  we  prepared  to  land  the 
army,  and  to  attempt  the  town ;  in  which  there  were,  of  all 
aorts,  some  five  thousand  foot  burghers,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers  in  pay,  and  some  eight  hundred  horse  of  the 
gentry,  and  cavalleros  of  Xeres,  gathered  together  upon 
the  discovery  of  our  fleet  two  days  before,  while  we  were 
becalmed  ofi^  Cape  St.  Mary.  The  horsemen  sallied  out  to 
renst  the  landing ;  but  were  so  well  withstood,  that  they 
most  took  their  way  toward  the  bridge  which  leadeth  into 
the  main,  called  Puento  Souse ;  the  rest  retired  to  the  town, 
and  so  hardly  followed,  as  they  were  driven  to  leave  their 
horses  at  the  port,  (which  the  inhabitants  durst  not  open,  to 
}fSt  them  in,)  and  so  they  leaped  down  an  old  wall  into  the 
suburbs ;  and  being  so  closely  followed  by  the  vanguard  of 
our  footmen,  as  when  the  general  perceived  an  entrance 
there,  he  thought  it  was  possible  for  ours  to  do  the  like ; 
upon  which  occasion  the  town  was  carried  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  with  little  loss ;  only  sir  John  Wingfield  was 
al«n,  sir  Edward  Wingfield,  captain  Bagnall,  and  captain 
Medick  hurt ;  other  men  of  quality,  few  or  none. 

For  the  particular  behaviour  of  any  that  entered,  I  can- 
not otherwise  deliver  than  by  report;  for  I  received  a 
grievous  blow  in  my  leg,  interlaced  and  deformed  with 
splinters,  in  the  fight ;  yet  being  desirous  to  see  every  man''s 
diiqxMation,  I  was  carried  ashore  on  men^s  shoulders ;  and 
as  soon  as  my  horse  was  recovered,  my  lord  admiral  sent 
one  unto  me,  but  I  was  not  able  to  abide  above  an  hour  in 
the  town^  for  the  torment  I  suffered,  and  for  the  fear  I  had 
to  be  shouldered  in  the  press,  and  among  the  tumultuous, 
disordered  soldiers,  that,  being  then  given  to  spoil  and 
rajnne,  had  no  respect.  The  same  night  I  returned,  chiefly 
for  that  there  was  no  admiral  left  to  order  the  fleet,  and, 
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indeed,  few  or  no  people  in  the  navy ;  all  running  headlong 
to  the  sack ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  was  unfit  for  ought 
but  ease  at  that  time. 

At  the  break  of  day  following  I  sent  to  the  generals,  to 
have  order  to  follow  the  fleet  of  ships  bound  for  the  Indies; 
which  were  said  to  be  worth  twelve  millions,  and  lay  in 
Puerto  Reall  road,  where  they  could  not  escape.  But  the 
town  was  taken,  and  the  confusion  great :  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  order  many  things  at  once ;  so  as  I 
could  not  receive  any  answer  to  my  desire. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  those  which  were  mer- 
chants of  Calcs  and  Sevill  offered  the  generals  two  millioiM 
to  spare  that  fleet ;  whereupon  there  was  nothing  done  for 
the  present :  but  the  morning  following,  being  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  the  D.  of  Medina  caused  all  that  fleet  of 
merchants  to  be  set  on  fire ;  because  he  was  resolved  that 
they  must  needs  have  fallen  into  our  hands.     So  as  now 
both  galleons,  frigates,  argosies,  and  all  other  ships  of  war, 
together  with  the  fleet  of  Nueva  Espana,  were  all  converted 
into  ashes ;  only  the  St.  Matthew  and  the  St.  Andrew  were 
in  our  possession.     Much  of  the  ordnance  of  the  St.  Philip 
hath  been  saved  by  the  Flemings,  who  have  had  great 
spoil,     '^rhere  is  embarked  good  store  of  ordnance  out  of 
the  town ;  and  the  two  apostles  aforesud  are  well  furnished, 
which  (God  willing)  we  purpose  to  bring  into  Engkod. 
Tlie  town  of  Cales  was  very  rich  in  merchandise,  in  plate, 
and  money;  many  rich  prisoners  given  to  the  land  com- 
manders, so  as  that  sort  are  very  rich.     Some  had  prioonen 
for  sixteen  thousand  ducats;  some  for  twenty  thousand; 
some  for  ten  thousand ;  and  besides,  great  houses  of  mer- 
chandise.    What  the  generals  have  gotten,  I  know  least; 
they  protest  it  is  little :  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  gotten  a 
lame  leg,  and  a  deformed :  for  the  rest,  either  I  spake  too 
late,  or  it  was  otherwise  resolved.     I  have  not  wanted  good 
words,  and  exceeding  kind  and  regardful  usage;  but  I 
have  possesnon  of  nought  but  poverty  and  pain.     If  God 
had  spared  me  that  Uow,  I  had  possessed  myaelf  of 
house. 


Articles  propounded  hy  the  Earl  of  Essex  upon 
the  Alarum  given  hy  the  Spaniards  in  the 

year  1596. 


x5£SID£S  many  advertisements  of  the  great  preparations 
of  Spain,  of  their  forwardness  or  rather  full  readiness  to  set 
aul)  of  their  purpose  to  come  for  England ;  it  is  now  told 
us  by  two  of  our  own  countrymen,  captains  of  two  English 
barks,  and  confessed  by  the  Portingals  whom  they  took  pri- 
soners upon  the  coast,  that  the  adelantado  in  person,  with 
twenty  ships  of  the  king's  and  seventy  others,  transporters  of 
soldiers,  did  set  out  of  Lisbon  more  than  three  weeks  since, 
and  that  the  eighteenth  of  the  last  month,  after  our  account, 
he  was  near  the  cape  Finisterrs  and  did  the  next  day  put 
into  the  Groine  or  Ferrol.  To  this,  which  they  deliver 
upon  knowledge,  they  add  reports,  that  there  were  many 
other  ships  to  join  with  their  fleet,  which  came  out  of  the 
straits,  some  from  Andalusia  and  some  from  Biscay  and  the 
north. 

Upon  these  advertisements  may  grow  two  questions : 

1.  The  first,  whether  they  will  come  presently,  hoping  to 
take  us  unprovided,  or  stay  till  the  spring,  when  they  may 
come  in  greater  strength,  and  have  a  better  season  of  the 
year? 

8.  The  other,  whether  they  intend  an  invasion,  or  only 
an  incursion? 

8.  If  incursion,  (though  it  be  impossible  to  provide  every 
where,)  yet  how  he  is  to  be  impeached  from  making  any 
dangerous  incursion  to  us  or  greatly  prejudicial  to  our 
estate? 

4«  If  invasicMi,  which  are  the  ports  he  is  likest  to  lodge  in  ? 

5.  Whether  any  places  that  are  of  importance  near  to 
those  ports,  being  now  undefensible,  should  be  fortified  or  not? 

6«  How  if  the  Spaniard  be  lodged  in  any  port  we  shall 
seek  to  dispossess  him  ? 
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7.  Whether  if  he  be  oo  fool  with  grot  fioroes  we  dudl 
hazard  a  battle  with  him,  and  if  at  all,  at  what  time  ? 

8.  What  must  be  our  stores  of  mumticm,  and  magaanes 
of  Tictual,  and  where  they  are  to  be  kept  ? 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  our  former  directioiis  for  the 
disdpliniiig  or  training  of  those  men,  who  shall  make  the 
body  of  the  army  that  shall  first  enoounto*  the  enemy  ? 

10.  Whether  the  said  numbers  that  were  appointed  in 
the  year  eighty-eight  to  be  assembled,  and  to  make  a  head, 
may  not  be  changed,  lessened,  or  increased,  by  the  disoetiao 
of  him  unto  whom  ho*  majes^  gives  her  oommiasioo. 


ne  Opinion  qfSir  Walter  Ralegh  upon  the  $ame 

Articles. 

First,  if  we  consider  without  further  drcumstance  that  the 
fleet  which  was  at  Lisbon  is  already  gone  to  Groine,  and 
has  doubled  cape  Finisterrae,  we  may  then  with  good  resson 
concave  that  they  purpose  to  be  on  our  coast  forthwith: 
but  there  are  three  reasons  that  may  again  hold  us  in  doubt 
that  they  will  not  set  out  tiU  the  spring  or  summer. 

j^rst,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  great  scaidty  of 

victual  in  Lisbon,  and  therefore  the  army  (not  beiog 

ableMto  be  sustained  there)  the  same  is  drawn  mto 

Biscay,  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  all  things. 

Secondly,  because  there  is  a  better  outlet  from  the 

Groine  than  from  the  river  of  Lisbon ;  for  the  winds 

take  them  short  within  the  bay,  if  they  fall  not  again 

directly  with  the  mouth  of  Lisbon  they  shall  be  in 

danger  of  shipwreck :  that  may  be  the  second  cause 

of  their  coming  thither. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  it  seemeth  by  the  intdli- 

gence  that  they  expect  ships  out  of  the  straits  fixxn 

Andalusia,  and  now  therefore  the  Groine  being  found 

fitter  both  for  ford  and  outlet,  their  coming  thither 

doth  not  so  certainly  prove  any  sudden  approach, 

which  together  with  the  expectation  of  forces  fiff  cC 
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doth  promise  and  assure  us  a  longer  time  to  prepare 
for  defence,  and  that  their  necessities  have  drawn 
them  thither,  rather  than  that  they  are  so  far  onward 
in  their  way. 
Secondly,  whether  they  intend  invasion  or  incursion  I  will 
not  presume  to  judge.  I  have  not  known  or  read  that  any 
prince  hath  invaded  without  these  two,  able  power  and  party. 
How  the  Spanish  king  can  gather  such  an  army  and  fleet 
together  in  so  short  time,  considering  his  late  losses,  I  con- 
ceive not  He  was  three  years  in  the  preparation  for 
Portugal,  and  yet  had  a  strong  party,  and  entered  upon  the 
same  continent.  The  enterprise  of  eighty-eight  required  no 
less  time.  The  garrisons  of  Naples  and  Milan  were  then 
drawn  down,  which  we  hear  not  of  at  this  time.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Spanish  king  will  undertake 
any  small  aflair,  and  it  is  safe  to  provide  for  the  worst. 
But  if  we  shall  believe  it  to  be  an  invasion,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  late  in  the  summer  ere  the  same  be  attempted,  and 
the  enterprise  vnll  be  by  this  observation  made  most  manifest. 
If  the  army  of  the  Low  Countries  shall  be  used  upon  any 
part  of  France  or  the  Low  Countnes,  whereby  it  may  be 
wasted  or  receive  loss,  I  do  then,  under  correction,  assure 
myself  that  there  will  be  no  invasion.  If  the  same  rest, 
and  hold  itself  in  strength,  and  withal  draw  down  to- 
wards the  sea-side,  the  invasion  may  be  then  very  much 
doubted. 

To  the  third  article,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
safely  for  an  incursion,  because  the  purpose  and  counsel  is 
unknown.  There  is  order  already  for  interchangeable  suc- 
cour between  the  Ueutenants.  It  were  withal  in  mine  opin- 
ion very  requisite  that  there  be  view  taken  how  the  forts 
upon  the  coast  be  provided  of  munitions,  and  that  the  cap- 
tains of  the  same  be  not  only  commanded  to  repair  unto 
th^m,  but  charged  to  keep  their  full  numbers,  and  that  those 
companies  appointed  to  succour  the  forts  be  directed  to  come 
unto  them  armed,  whereas  now  they  make  repair  without 
weapon.  And  if  there  were  a  sufficient  fleet  of  ships  to  lie  in 
the  entrance  of  the  channel^  then  the  enemy  shall  not  dare 
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to  engage  himself  in  any  port,  snd  so  the  hope  of  incunioo 
made  frustrate. 

To  the  fourth :  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  will  not 
seek  to  possess  any  port  in  the  west,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
passibility of  the  ways,  and  the  length  of  the  march.  Neither 
do  I  conceive  that  they  will  attempt  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  cr 
any  other  port  or  place  of  the  south ;  for  I  hold  it  for  t 
principle,  that  there  is  no  enemy  so  ill  advised  to  offer  to 
hold  any  port  or  piece  of  ground  upon  the  coast  wfaefe  her 
majesty,  with  the  help  of  the  Low  Countries,  may  commmd 
the  sea.  The  reasons  are  manifold  manifest,  and  therefore 
superfluous  to  insert;  but  that  if  any  such  thing  be  intended, 
they  will  enter  by  the  river  of  Thames,  and  make  descent 
near  London  or  at  London  itself.  To  prevent  which,  I  tlunk 
it  very  requisite  to  describe  an  army ;  that  the  same  may  be 
drawn  together  on  the  sudden.  And  that  there  be  m  mags- 
zine  of  victual  for  her  majesty'^s  fleet  made  ready,  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  under  correction,  that  the  setting  out  of  her  ma- 
jesty'^s  [ships]  by  two  and  three  at  a  time  is  not  safe,  for  bj 
that  time  the  last  shall  be  prepared  the  victual  of  the  fint 
shall  be  spent,  and  so  there  will  be  no  able  strength  in  order 
at  any  time ;  for  if  it  prove  an  invasion,  there  will  be  time 
given  to  provide  sufficiently  for  all.  If  the  attempt  be  sud- 
den, a  lesser  number  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  kst  or 
beaten. 

To  the  fifth :  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  fortify  anj 
where  but  upon  the  Thames ;  for  the  rest,  either  the  enemy 
will  give  us  time  to  prepare  our  navy,  and  then  it  shall  not 
need,  or  he  will  g^ve  us  no  time,  and  then  we  shall  but  begn 
a  work  of  our  own  perils. 

To  the  £dxth:  De  hoc  in  campia  amsuUabimus ;  and 
those  which  shall  command  the  army,  when  they  shall  ne 
what  the  enemy  intendeth,  themselves  with  dieir  oob- 
manders  of  the  army  shall  best  judge  of  necessary  coim- 
terwork. 

To  the  seventh :  the  ways  to  binder  any  enemy  firam 
progress  are  manifold,  as  by  taking  away  all  means  of  vie- 
tual,  I  mean  such  provision  as  shall  br  of  com  and  the  likei 
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by  carriage ;  the  rest  alive,  as  sheep  and  cattle,  by  driving 
the  countries  with  light  horses.  It  hath  been  also  the  man- 
ner to  make  head  upon  the  straits,  to  defend  passages, 
bridges,  and  rivers,  with  the  like ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  an 
enemy  hath  been  stayed  in  any  passage,  either  in  ours  or 
former  times  upon  any  invasion.  For  the  Switzers  sought 
to  impeach  Francis  the  French  king,  in  the  journey  of 
Italy ;  but  they  fiuled.  The  Spaniards  resolved  to  impeach 
the  constable  of  France  at  Susa,  where  they  had  fortified 
themselves ;  but  it  availed  not.  The  duke  of  Guise  passed 
the  river  of  Behamby,  notwithstanding  that  the  Spaniards, 
with  an  army  on  the  other  bank,  sought  to  g^ve  impedi- 
ment The  duke  of  Lancaster  forced  his  passage  upon  the 
liver  of  Dyme,  in  spite  of  the  army  of  Castile.  Dandelot 
passed  at  Orleans,  in  spite  of  the  earl  of  Nemours.  And  the 
duke  of  Beaupont  came  over  the  Loire  in  my  own  time  in 
France,  and  won  La  Charite,  in  spite  of  D^Aumall.  So  did 
Charles  the  Fifth  on  the  river  Elba,  against  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  with  many  more  too  tedious  and  impertinent  to 
remember. 

To  the  eighth:  to  hazard  a  battle  with  an  enemy  in- 
▼JEiding  is  very  dangerous;  yet  the  question  hath  been  largely 
disputed  among  those  that  have  written  of  the  wars,  but  by 
the  greater  party  held  perilous.  Many  things  may  be  said 
for  both  opinions ;  but  I  will  leave  it  to  better  judgment ; 
only  I  will  remember  this  principle ;  that  the  invader  can 
lose  nothing  but  his  men,  the  defendant  may  lose  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  withal  the  defendant  hath  many  helps  by 
time,  the  invader  many  wants  and  impediments. 

To  the  ninth :  for  our  store  of  munition  I  will  leave  the 
judgment  to  those  whom  it  shall  concern,  who  are  to  deliver 
in  fit  proportions  both  for  land  and  sea.  That  any  great 
quantity  of  munition  should  be  left  in  any  place  but  London 
I  do  not  (for  my  poor  conceit)  much  allow  of,  because  we 
have  few  places  guardable,  Portsmouth  excepted.  That 
there  be  a  magazine  of  victuals  at  this  time,  and  so  lodg  as 
her  majesty  s^all  stand  in  terms  with  Spain,  I  think  the 
moat  safe  and  most  necessary  counsel  of  all  other ;  for  with- 
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out  it  we  can  neither  defend  on  the  sudden,  nor  attempt 
any  thing  without  giving  the  enemy  sufficient  time  to  fNX>- 
vide.  And  as  it  is  said  by  those  that  have  written  of  the 
wars,  Celny  qui  ne  donne  point  (Tordre  i  la  munition  de 
vixrreSy  veult  estre  vaincu  sans  costeau. 

To  the  tenth :  there  may  be  used  in  training  of  all  such 
numl)ers  as  shall  compound  the  army,  such  a  form  as  shall 
answer  to  a  late  kind  of  embattling  practised  by  the  earl  of 
Essex  in  the  journey  of  Cales,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  general  of  the  army. 

To  the  eleventh :  I  think  it  fit,  that  because  the  army 
may  receive  sudden  loss  upon  any  encounter,  that  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army  may  have  commisaon  to 
authorize  any  lieutenant  of  the  several  counties  to  send 
either  the  one  half  or  more  of  the  forces  within  his  lieu- 
tenancy, because  it  may  be  dangerous  to  attend  a  second 
warrant  from  her  majesty.  But  if  the  enemy  happen  to 
take  land  in  any  of  the  south  or  west  parts,  I  do  think  it 
very  dangerous  to  draw  the  strength  either  from  the  east  or 
west  countries  together,  and  to  compound  the  army  of 
these ;  but  that  the  strength  of  the  country  itself  in  which 
the  enemy  maketh  descent  be  only  a  part  of  the  general 
army,  and  the  rest  to  be  taken  from  the  countries  next  ad- 
joining northward,  and  into  the  land.  My  reason  is,  that 
an  enemy  coming  into  the  channel,  may  by  accident  of 
wind  and  weather  enter  with  his  fleet  into  such  a  port 
where  he  hath  no  determination  to  make  the  war.  As  for 
example ;  if  the  enemy  shall  be  driven  into  Plymouth,  if 
we  then  draw  thither  the  forces  of  Dorset,  Hampshire,  and 
Sussex,  and,  upon  the  change  of  wind  or  weather,  the 
enemy  proceed  to  the  eastward,  and  land  in  any  of  those 
counties  so  disfumished,  there  can  be  no  resistance  made  by 
the  rest  remaining ;  and  before  the  proper  forces  of  the 
country  can  be  recalled,  the  enemy  shall  have  Ume  either  to 
destroy  or  possess  the  same.  Lastly,  I  think  it,  under  cor- 
rection, very  inconvenient  that  all  such  colonels  and  cflptw»« 
which  now  command  regiments  and  companies  in  the  coun- 
ties, should  not  hold  the  same  commandment  in  the  army; 
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for  besides  that  it  will  take  away  the  employments  of  all 
our  best  captains  that  follow  the  wars  abroad,  so  will  it 
withal  breed  great  confusion  in  the  army,  because  that 
most  of  all  those  gentlemen  have  never  seen  the  wars  in 
any  sort,  and  therefore  I  think  it  meet  to  leave  the  choice 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  army  to  allow  or  change  of  the  one 
or  the  other  at  his  discretion.  That  the  lieutenant  of  the 
county  into  which  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  shall 
enter,  be  lieutenant  to  the  general  of  the  army,  I  think  it  a 
▼ery  wise  and  honourable  allowance  and  consideration. 


Orders  to  he  observed  by  the  Commanders  of  the 
Fleet  and  Land  Companies^  under  the  Charge  and 
Conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^  Knight,  bomndfir 
the  south  parts  of  America  or  elsewhere.  CUven 
at  Plymouth  in  Devon  the  third  qfJifay,  1617. 


P  IRST,  because  no  action  nor  enterprise  can  prosper  (be 
it  by  sea  or  land)  without  the  favour  and  assistance  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Lord  and  strength  of  hosts  and  armies,  you 
shall  not  fail  to  cause  divine  service  to  be  read  in  your  ship 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  morning  before  dinner,  and  at 
night  before  supper,  or  at  least  (if  there  be  intemiptioQ  bj 
foul  weather)  once  in  the  day,  praising  God  every  night  with 
singing  of  a  psalm  at  the  setting  of  the  watch. 

Secondly,  you  shall  take  especial  care  that  God  be  not 
blasphemed  in  your  ship,  but  that  after  admonition  giveo,  if 
the  offenders  do  not  refrain  themselves,  you  shall  cause  them 
of  the  better  sort  to  be  fined  out  of  their  adventures,  bj 
which  course,  if  no  amendment  be  found,  you  shall  acquaint 
me  withal.  For  if  it  be  threatened  in  the  scriptures,  that 
the  curse  shall  not  depart  Jrom  the  house  of  the  swearerj 
much  less  from  the  ship  of  the  swearer. 

Thirdly,  no  man  shall  refuse  to  obey  his  oflScer  in  all 
that  he  is  commanded,  for  the  benefit  of  the  journey :  no 
man  (being  in  health)  shall  refuse  to  wait  his  turn  as  he 
shall  be  directed ;  the  sailors  by  the  master  and  boatswam; 
the  landmen  by  their  captain,  heutenant,  and  others. 

You  shall  make  in  every  ship  two  captains  of  the  watdiy 
who  shall  make  choice  of  two  soldiers  every  nigfat  to  search 
between  the  decks,  that  no  fire  nor  candlelight  be  canied 
about  the  ship,  after  the  watch  set;  nor  that  any  candles  be 
burning  in  any  cabin  without  a  lantern,  and  that  ncitber 
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but  while  they  are  to  make  themselves  umready.  For  there 
is  no  danger  so  inevitable  as  the  ship^s  firing,  which  may  as 
well  happen  by  tidcing  of  tobacco  between  the  decks,  and 
therefore  forbidden  to  all  men  but  aloft  the  upper  deck. 

You  shall  cause  the  landmen  to  learn  the  names  and 
places  of  the  ropes,  that  they  may  assist  the  sailors  in  their 
labours  upon  the  decks,  though  they  cannot  go  up  to  the 
tops  and  yards. 

You  shall  train  and  instruct  your  sailors  (so  many  as  shall 
be  found  fit)  as  you  do  your  landmen,  and  register  their 
names  in  the  lists  of  your  companies,  making  no  difference 
of  profesfflons ;  but  that  aU  be  esteemed  sailors  and  all  sol- 
diers :  for  your  troops  will  be  very  weak  when  you  come  to 
land,  without  the  assistance  of  your  seafaring  men. 

You  shall  not  give  chase,  or  send  aboard  any  ship,  but  by 
firder  from  the  general :  and  if  you  come  near  any  ship  in 
your  course,  if  she  be  belonging  to  prince  or  state  in  league 
or  amity  with  his  majesty,  you  shall  not  take  any  thing  from 
them  by  force,  upon  pain  of  punishment  as  a  pirate ;  al- 
though in  manifest  extremity  or  want  you  may  (agreeing 
lor  the  price)  relieve  yourselves  with  things  necessary,  giv- 
ing bond  for  the  same,  provided  that  it  be  not  to  the  dis- 
fbmishing  of  any  such  ship,  whereby  the  owner  or  mer- 
diants  be  endangered  for  the  ship  or  goods. 

You  shall  every  night  fall  astern  the  general'^s  ship,  and 
fellow  his  light,  receiving  instructions  in  the  morning  what 
course  to  hold ;  and  if  you  shall  at  any  time  be  separated 
by  foul  weather,  you  shall  receive  certain  billets  sealed  up, 
the  first  to  be  opened  on  this  side  the  north  cape,  if  there  be 
eauae ;  the  second  to  be  opened  at  the  south  cape ;  the  third, 
after  you  shall  pass  twenty-three  degrees ;  and  the  fourth 
ftom  the  height  of  Cape  de  Verd. 

If  you  cUscover  any  sail  at  sea,  either  to  windward  or  to 
leeward  of  the  admiral,  or  if  any  two  or  three  of  our  fleet 
'Aall  discover  any  such  sail  which  the  admiral  cannot  dis- 
cern ;  if  she  be  a  great  ship,  and  but  one,  you  shall  strike 
your  maintopsail,  and  hoist  it  again  so  often  as  you  shall 
Judge  it  to  be  an  hundred  tons  of  burden ;  as  if  you  judge 
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her  to  be  two  hundred  tons,  to  strike  and  hcMSt  twice^  if  three 
hundred,  thrice ;  and  so  answerable  to  her  greatness. 

If  you  discern  a  small  ship,  jou  shall  do  the  like  with 
your  foretopsail;  but  if  you  discover  numy  great  ships, 
you  shall  not  only  strike  your  main  topsail  often,  but  put 
out  your  ensign  in  the  maintop ;  and  if  such  ships  or  fleet 
go  large  before  the  wind,  you  shall  also  (after  your  signs 
given)  go  large,  and  stand  as  any  of  the  fleet  doth,  I  mein 
no  longer  than  that  you  may  judge  the  admiral  and  the  rest 
have  seen  your  signs  and  your  so  standing.  And  if  too 
went  large  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  you  shall  hale  aft 
your  sheets  for  a  little  time,  and  then  go  large  again,  that 
the  rest  may  know  that  you  go  large,  to  shew  us  that  the 
ships  or  fleet  discovered  keep  that  course ;  so  you  shall  do 
if  the  ships  or  fleet  discovered  have  their  tacks  aboard, 
namely,  if  you  had  also  your  tacks  aboard  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  you  shall  bear  up  for  a  little  time,  and  after  hale 
your  sheet  aft  again,  to  shew  us  what  course  the  ship  or 
fleet  holds. 

If  you  discover  any  ship  or  fleet  by  night,  if  the  ship  or 
fleet  be  to  windward  of  you,  and  you  to  windward  of  the 
admiral,  you  shall  presently  bear  up,  to  give  us  knowledge; 
but  if  you  think  you  might  speak  with  her,  then  you  shall 
keep  your  loof,  and  shoot  off  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  give  ui 
knowledge  thereby. 

For  a  general  rule,  let  no  man  presume  to  shoot  off  anj 
piece  of  ordnance  but  in  discovering  a  ship  or  fleet  by  mgfat, 
or  by  being  in  danger  of  the  enemy,  or  in  danger  of  fire,  or 
in  danger  of  sinking ;  it  may  be  unto  us  all  a  most  certun  in- 
telligence of  some  matter  of  importance,  and  you  shall  make 
us  know  the  difference  by  this ;  for  if  you  give  chase,  and, 
being  near  a  ship,  you  shoot  to  make  her  strike,  we  shall  see 
and  know  you  shoot  to  that  end;  (if  it  be  by  day;}  if  bj 
night,  we  shall  then  know  that  you  have  seen  a  ship  or  fleet 
more  than  our  own ;  and  if  you  suspect  we  do  not  hear  the 
first  piece,  then  you  may  shoot  a  second,  but  not  otherwise^ 
and  you  must  take  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  your 
two  pieces:  if  you  be  in  danger  by  a  leak,  (I  mean  in  pre- 
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sent  danger,)  you  shall  shoot  two  pieces  presently  one  after 
another ;  and  if  in  danger  of  fire,  three  pieces  presently  one 
after  another. 

In  foul  weather  every  man  shall  fit  his  sails  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  not  run  so  far  ahead  by 
day,  but  that  he  may  fall  astern  the  admiral  before  night. 
In  case  we  should  be  set  upon  by  sea,  the  captain  shall  ap- 
pcnnt  sufficient  company  to  assist  the  gunners ;  after  which, 
if  the  fight  require  it,  the  cabins  between  the  decks  shall  be 
taken  down,  and  all  beds  and  sacks  employed  for  bulwarks ; 
the  musketeers  of  every  ship  shall  be  divided  under  cap- 
tains, or  other  officers,  some  for  the  forecastle,  others  for 
the  wast,  the  rest  for  the  poop,  where  they  shall  abide,  if 
they  be  not  otherwise  directed.  The  gunners  shall  not  shoot 
any  great  ordnance  at  other  distance  than  pointblank.  An 
officer  or  two  shall  be  appointed  to  take  care  that  no  loose 
powder  be  carried  between  the  decks,  or  near  any  linstock 
or  match  in  hand.  You  shall  saw  divers  hogsheads  in  two 
parts,  and  filled  with  water,  set  them  aloft  the  decks.  You 
shall  divide  your  carpenters,  some  in  the  hold,  if  any  shot 
come  between  wind  and  water,  and  the  rest  between  the 
decks,  with  plates  of  lead,  plugs,  and  all  things  necessary 
laid  by  them.  You  shall  also  lay  by  your  tubs  of  water 
certain  wet  blankets  to  cast  upon  and  choke  any  fire.  The 
master  and  boatswain  shall  appoint  a  certain  number  of  sail- 
ors to  every  sail,  and  to  every  such  company  a  master^s  mate, 
boatswain^s  mate,  or  quartermaster,  so  as  when  every  man 
knows  his  charge  and  place,  things  may  be  done  without 
D<n8e  or  confusion,  and  no  man  to  speak  but  the  officers : 
as  for  example,  if  the  master  or  his  mate  bid  heave  out 
the  maintopsail,  the  master^s  mate,  boatswain^s  mate,  or 
quarter  master  which  hath  charge  of  that  sail,  shall  with  his 
company  perform  it  without  calling  out  to  others ;  and  so 
for  the  foresail,  foretopsail,  spritsail,  and  the  rest;  the 
boatswain  himself  taking  no  particular  charge  of  any  sail, 
but  overlooking  all,  and  seeing  every  one  do  his  duty. 

No  man  shall  board  a  ship  of  the  enemy  without  order, 
because  the  loss  of  a  ship  to  us  is  of  more  importance  than 
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of  t£n  to  the  aaemy ;  as  abo  by  ooe  man'^s  boardhig  all  our 
fleet  may  be  engaged,  it  bdmg  a  great  dkhonour  to  lose  the 
least  of  our  fleet.  Every  ship  being  under  the  lee  of  the 
enemy,  shall  labomr  to  recover  the  wind,  if  the  admiral 
endeavour  it,  and  we  find  an  enemy  to  leeward  (^  us,  the 
whole  fleet  shall  follow  the  admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  other 
leading  ships  within  musket  shot  of  the  oiemy,  giving  ao 
much  liberty  to  the  leading  ships  after  her  broadside  dis- 
covered, as  she  may  stay  and  trim  her  sails ;  then  is  the 
second  ship  to  give  her  side,  and  the  third  and  fomth, 
which  done  they  shall  all  take  as  the  first  ship,  and  givii^ 
the  enemy  the  other  side,  shall  keep  him  under  a  parpetml 
volley :  thus  must  you  do  to  the  windermost  8bq>  of  the 
enemy,  which  you  shall  batter  in  pieces,  or  force  her  to 
bear  up  and  entangle  the  rest,  falling  foul  one  of  another 
to  their  great  confusion. 

If  the  admiral  ^ve  chase  and  be  headmost  man,  the  next 
ship  shall  take  up  his  boat  if  other  order  be  not  givoi :  or 
if  any  other  ship  be  appointed  to  give  chase,  the  next  dupt 
if  the  chaang  ship  have  a  boat  at  her  stem,  shall  take  her 
up.  If  any  make  a  ship  to  strike,  he  shall  not  enter  her  tffl 
the  admiral  come  up. 

The  musketeers,  divided  into  certain  quarters  of  the  ship, 
shall  not  deliver  their  shot  but  at  such  distances  as  their 
commander  shall  direct  them.  You  shall  take  a  special 
care  for  the  keepng  of  the  ship  clean  between  the  decks,  to 
have  your  ordnance  in  order,  and  not  cloyed  with  trunkf 
and  chests.  Let  those  that  have  provision  of  victuals,  de- 
liver it  to  the  steward ;  and  every  man  put  his  appard  is 
canvas  cloakbags,  except  some  few  chests  which  do  not 
pester  the  ship.  Every  one  that  uaeth  any  weapon  of  fire^ 
be  it  musket  or  other  piece,  shall  keep  it  clean,  and  if  he  be 
not  able  to  amend  it,  being  out  of  order,  he  shall  presently 
acquunt  his  officer  therewith,  who  shall  A^>mi|imid  the 
armourer  to  amend  it. 

No  man  shall  keep  any  feasting  or  drinking  betweeo 
meals,  nor  drink  any  healths  on  the  ship^s  provisioo.  Evciy 
captain,  by  his  purser,  steward,  or  other  officer,  ahill  take  a 
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weekly  account  how  the  victuals  waste.  The  steward  shall 
not  deliver  any  candles  to  any  private  man,  or  to  any  pri- 
vate use. 

Whosoever  shall  steal  from  his  fellows  either  apparel  or 
any  thing  else,  shall  be  punished  as  a  thief;  or  if  any  one 
steal  any  victuals,  either  by  breaking  into  the  hold  or  other- 
wise, he  shall  receive  the  punishment  of  a  thief  and  the 
murderer  of  his  fellows. 

There  is  no  man  shall  strike  any  officer,  be  he  captain, 
lieutenant,  ensign,  sergeant,  corporal  of  the  field,  a  quarter* 
master,  nor  the  master  of  any  ship,  master^s  mate,  boat- 
swain, or  quartermaster;  I  say,  no  man  shall  ofier  any 
violence  to  any  of  these,  but  the  supreme  officer  to  the 
inferior,  in  time  of  service,  upon  pain  of  death.  No  pri* 
Tate  man  shall  strike  one  another,  upon  pain  of  receiv- 
ing such  punishment  as  a  martial  court  shall  think  him 
worthy  of. 

No  man  shall  play  at  cards  or  dice,  either  for  his  apparel 
or  arms,  upon  pain  of  being  disarmed,  and  made  a  swabber. 
And  whoever  shall  shew  himself  a  coward  upon  any  land- 
ing or  otherwise,  he  shall  be  disarmed,  and  made  a  labourer 
and  carrier  of  victuals  for  the  rest. 

No  man  shall  land  any  men  in  any  foreign  parts  without 
order  from  the  general,  the  sergeant-major,  or  other  chief 
officer,  upon  pain  of  death :  and  wheresoever  we  shall  have 
cause  to  land,  no  man  shall  force  any  woman,  be  she  Chris- 
tian or  heathen,  upon  pain  of  death.  And  you  shall  take 
especial  care,  when  God  shall  suffer  us  to  land  in  the 
Indies,  not  to  eat  any  fruits  unknown ;  such  fruits  as  you 
do  not  find  eaten  by  birds  on  the  tree,  or  beasts  under  the 
tree,  you  shall  avoid. 

You  shall  not  sleep  on  the  ground,  nor  eat  any  new  flesh, 
till  it  be  salted  two  or  three  hours,  which  otherwise  will 
breed  a  most  dangerous  flux ;  so  will  the  eating  of  overfat 
hogs  or  turkeys.  You  shall  also  have  a  great  care  that  you 
swim  not  in  any  rivers,  but  where  you  see  the  Indians  swim, 
because  most  of  the  rivers  are  full  of  alligators.  You  shall 
not  take  any  thing  from  any  Indian  by  force,  for  from 
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thenceforth  we  shall  never  be  relieved ;  but  you  must  use 
them  with  all  courtesy.  And  for  trading  or  exchanging 
with  them,  it  must  be  done  by  one  or  two  of  every  ship  for 
all  the  rest,  and  the  price  to  be  directed  by  the  Cape  mer- 
chant, for  otherwise  all  our  commodities  will  be  of  small 
price,  and  greatly  to  our  hinderance. 

For  other  orders  on  the  land  we  will  establish  them 
(when  God  shall  send  us  thither)  by  general  consent:  in 
the  mean  time  I  will  value  every  man^s  honour  acourdiDg 
to  their  degree  and  valour,  and  taking  care  for  the  service 
of  God  and  prosperity  of  our  enterprise. 

When  the  admiral  shall  hang  out  a  flag  or  ensign  on  die 
mizen  shrouds,  you  shall  know  it  to  be  a  flag  of  counsel  to 
come  aboard. 


THE 

DUTIFUL  ADVICE 

OF 

A  LOVING  SON 

TO 

HIS  AGED  FATHER^ 

Sir, 

X  HUMBLY  beseech  you,  both  in  respect  of  the  honour 
cf  God,  your  duty  to  his  church,  and  the  comfort  of  your 
own  soul,  that  you  seriously  consider  in  what  terms  you 
stand,  and  weigh  yourself  in  a  Christian  balance ;  taking 
for  your  counterpoise  the  judgments  of  God.  Take  heed  in 
time,  that  the  word  Tekelj  written  of  old  against  Belshazzar, 
and  interpreted  by  Daniel,  be  not  verified  in  you,  whose 
expodition  wias,  You  Jiave  been  poised  in  the  acale^  andjbund 
of  too  light  weight. 

Remember  that  you  are  now  in  the  waning,  and  the 
date  of  your  pilgrimage  well  nigh  expired,  and  now  that  it 
behoveth  you  to  look  towards  your  country,  your  force  lan- 
guiaheth,  your  senses  impair,  your  body  droops,  and  on 
every  side  the  ruinous  cottage  of  your  faint  and  feeble  flesh 
threateneth  the  fall:  and  having  so  many  harbingers  of 
death  to  premonish  you  of  your  end,  how  can  you  but  pre- 
pare for  so  dreadful  a  stranger  ?  The  young  man  may  die 
quickly,  but  the  old  man  cannot  live  long :  the  young  man'^s 
life  by  casualty  may  be  abridged,  but  the  old  man's  by  no 
pby»c  can  be  long  adjourned  \  and  therefore,  if  green  years 

*  This    piece  has   always   passed  this  reason  it  is  taken  from  his  works, 
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should  sometimes  think  of  the  grave,  the  thoughts  of  old 
age  should  continually  dwell  in  the  same. 

The  prerogative  of  infancy  is  innocency ;  of  childhood, 
reverence ;  of  manhood,  maturity ;  and  of  old  age,  wisdom. 
And  seeing  then  that  the  chiefest  properties  of  wisdom 
are  to  be  mindful  of  things  past,  careful  for  things  present, 
and  provident  for  things  to  come ;  use  now  the  privily  of 
naturc^s  talent,  to  the  benefit  of  your  own  soul,  and  procure 
hereafter  to.be  wise  in  welldoing,  and  watchful  in  the  foie- 
sight  of  future  harms.  To  serve  the  world  you  are  now 
unable;  and  though  you  were  able,  yet  you  have  little 
cause  to  be  willing,  seeing  that  it  never  gave  you  but  an 
unhappy  welcome,  a  hurtful  entertainment,  and  now  doth 
abandon  you  with  an  unfortunate  farewell. 

You  have  long  sowed  in  a  field  of  flint,  which  oouU 
bring  nothing  forth  but  a  crop  of  cares,  and  afflictions  of 
spirit ;  rewarding  your  labours  with  remorse,  and  afibnfin^ 
for  your  gain,  eternal  danger. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  seasonable  time  to  alter  the  coutk 
of  so  unthriving  a  husbandry,  and  to  enter  into  the  field  of 
God^s  church,  in  which,  sowing  the  seed  of  repentant  sor- 
row, and  watering  them  with  the  tears  of  humble  oontiitioii, 
you  may  hereafter  reap  a  more  beneficial  harvest,  and 
gather  the  fruits  of  everlasting  comfort. 

Remember,  I  pray  you,  that  your  spring  is  spent,  your 
summer  overpast,  you  are  now  arrived  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf;  yea,  and  winter  colours  have  long  since  stained  your 
hoary  head. 

Be  not  careless,^  saith  St.  Augustine,  **  though  our 
loving  Lord  bear  long  with  offenders ;  for  the  loi^per  he 
stays,  not  finding  amendment,  the  sorer  he  will  aoouige 
^<  when  he  comes  to  judgment ;  and  his  patience  in  ao  stroof 
forbearing,  is  only  to  lend  us  respite  to  repent,  and  not  in 
any  wise  to  enlarge  us  leisure  to  sin.^ 
He  that  is  tossed  with  variety  of  storms,  and  cannot  oome 
to  his  desired  port,  maketh  not  much  way,  but  is  much 
turmoiled.     So  he,  that  hath  passed  many  years,  and  pur- 
chased little  profit,  hath  a  long  being,  but  a  diort  lifis:  tar 
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life  is  more  to  be  measured  by  welldoing  than  by  number 
<if  years;  seeing  that  most  men  by  many  days  do  but  pro- 
cure many  deaths,  and  others  in  short  space  attain  to  the 
life  of  infinite  ages.  What  is  the  body  without  the  soul 
but  a  corrupt  carcass  ?  and  what  is  the  soul  without  God 
but  a  sepulchre  of  sin  ? 

If  Grod  be  the  way,  the  life,  and  the  truth,  he  that  goeth 
without  him  strayeth;  and  he  that  liveth  without  him 
dieth ;  and  he  that  is  not  taught  by  him  erreth. 

Well  saith  St  Augustine,  *^  God  is  our  true  and  chiefest 
*^  life,  from  whom  to  revolt  is  to  fall ;  to  whom  to  return 
**  is  to  rise;  and  in  whom  to  stay  is  to  stand  sure.^ 

God  IS  he,  from  whom  to  depart  is  to  die ;  to  whom  to 
repair  is  to  revive ;  and  in  whom  to  dwell  is  life  for  ever. 
Be  not  then  of  the  number  of  those  that  begin  not  to  live 
till  they  be  ready  to  die :  and  then,  after  a  foe^s  desert,  come 
to  crave  of  God  a  friend^s  entertainment. 

Some  there  be  that  think  to  snatch  heaven  in  a  moment, 
which  the  best  can  scarce  attain  unto  in  the  maintenance  of 
many  years;  and  when  they  have  glutted  themselves  with 
wcH'ldly  delights,  would  jump  Arom  Diveses  diet  to  Lazarus^s 
crown,  from  the  service  of  Satan  to  the  solace  of  a  saint. 

But  be  you  well  assured,  that  God  is  not  so  penurious  of 
friends,  as  to  hold  himself  and  his  kingdom  saleable  for  the 
refuse  and  reversions  of  their  lives,  who  have  sacrificed  the 
prindpal  thereof  to  his  enemies,  and  their  own  brutish  lust; 
then  only  ceasing  to  offend,  when  the  ability  of  offending  is 
taken  from  them. 

True  it  is  that  a  thief  may  be  saved  upon  the  cross,  and 
mercy  found  at  the  last  gasp :  but  well  saith  St.  Augustine, 
^  Though  it  be  possible,  yet  it  is  scarce  credible,  that  he  in 
*'  death  should  find  favour  whose  whole  life  deserved  death ; 
^  and  that  the  repentance  should  be  more  accepted,  that 
^  more  for  fear  of  hell  and  love  of  himself,  than  for  the 
*^  love  of  Grod  and  loathsomeness  of  sin,  crieth  for  mercy .^ 

Wherefore,  good  sir,  make  no  longer  delays ;  but,  being 
so  near  the  breaking  up  of  your  mortal  house,  take  time 
before  extremity  to  pacify  G<xl''s  anger. 
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Though  you  suiFcred  the  bud  to  be  blasted,  though  you 
pennitted  the  fruits  to  be  perished,  and  the  leaves  to  diy 
up;  yea,  though  you  let  the  boughs  to  wither,  and  the 
body  of  your  tree  to  grow  to  decay ;  yet  (alas !)  keep  life 
in  the  root,  for  fear  lest  tlie  whole  tree  become  fuel  for  belt- 
fire.  For  surely,  wliere  the  tree  falleth  there  it  shall  lic^ 
whedier  towards  the  south  or  to  the  north,  to  heaven  or  to 
hell ;  and  such  sap  as  it  bringeth  forth,  such  fruit  shall  it 
ever  bear. 

Death  hath  already  ^led  from  you  the  better  part  of 
your  natural  forces,  and  left  you  now  to  the  lees  and  re- 
missals  of  your  wearjish  and  dying  days. 

The  remainder  whereof,  as  it  cannot  be  long,  so  doth  it 
warn  you  speedily  to  ransom  your  former  losses ;  for  what 
is  age  but  the  calends  of  death  F  and  what  importeth  your 
present  weakness  but  an  earnest  of  your  approaching  dis- 
solution ?  You  are  now  embarked  in  your  final  voyage,  and 
not  far  from  the  stint  and  period  of  your  course. 

Be  not  therefore  unprovided  of  such  appurtenances  as 
are  behoveful  in  so  perplexed  and  perilous  a  journey ;  death 
itself  is  very  fearful,  but  much  more  terrible  in  req)ect  of 
the  judgment  it  summoneth  us  unto. 

If  you  were  now  laid  upon  your  departing  bed,  bur- 
dened with  the  heavy  load  of  your  former  trespasses,  and 
gored  with  the  sting  and  prick  of  a  festered  conscience ;  if 
you  felt  the  cramp  of  death  wresting  your  heartstringfl^ 
and  ready  to  make  the  rueful  divorce  between  body  and 
soul ;  if  you  lay  panting  for  breath,  and  swimming  in  a 
cold  and  pale  sweat,  wearied  with  struggling  against  your 
deadly  pangs,  O  what  would  you  give  for  an  bourns  re- 
pentance ;  at  what  a  rate  would  you  value  a  day^s  contri- 
tion !  then  worlds  would  be  worthless  in  respect  of  a  littk 
respite;  a  short  truce  would  seem  more  predoua  than  the 
treasures  of  an  empire ;  nothing  would  be  so  much  esteeoied 
as  a  short  time  of  truce,  which  now  by  days^  and  months^ 
and  years,  is  most  lavishly  mispent. 

O  how  deeply  would  it  wound  your  woful  heart,  when, 
looking  back  into  your  former  life,  you  considered  many 
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heinous  and  horrible  oifences  committed,  many  pious  works 
and  godly  deeds  omitted,  and  neither  of  both  repented, 
your  service  to  God  promised,  and  not  performed ! 

O,  how  inconsolable  were  your  case,  your  friends  being 
fled,  your  senses  affrighted,  your  thoughts  amazed,  your 
memory  decayed,  and  your  whole  mind  aghast,  and  no 
part  able  to  perform  what  it  should ;  but  only  your  guilty 
conscience  pestered  with  sin,  that  would  continually  upbrmd 
you  with  many  bitter  accusations ! 

O,  what  would  you  think  then,  being  stripped  out  of 
this  mortal  weed,  and  turned  both  out  of  service  and  houso- 
room  of  this  wicked  world,  you  are  forced  to  enter  into 
uncouth  and  strange  paths,  and  with  unknown  and  ugly 
company,  to  be  convented  before  a  most  severe  judge,  car- 
rying in  your  conscience  your  indictment,  written  in  a 
perfect  register  of  all  your  misdeeds,  when  you  shall  see 
hiin  prepared  to  give  sentence  upon  you,  against  whom  you 
have  so  often  transgressed,  and  the  same  to  be  your  umpre, 
whom  by  so  many  offences  you  have  made  your  enemy, 
when  not  only  the  Devil,  but  even  the  angels  would  plead 
against  you,  and  your  ownself,  in  despite  of  yourself,  be 
your  own  most  sharp  impeacher ! 

O,  what  would  you  do  in  these  dreadful  exigents,  when 
you  saw  the  ghastly  dragon,  and  huge  gulf  of  hell,  break* 
in  gout  with  most  fearful  flames;  when  you  heard  the 
weeping,  wmling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  rage  of  those 
hellish  monsters,  the  horror  of  the  place,  the  terror  of  the 
company,  and  the  eternity  of  all  those  torments ! 

Would  you  then  think  them  wise  that  should  delay  in  so 
wdghty  matters,  and  idly  play  away  the  time  allotted,  to 
prevent  these  intolerable  calamities  ?  would  you  then  count 
it  secure,  to  nurse  in  your  own  bosom  so  many  serpents  as 
flsna,  and  to  foster  in  your  soul  so  many  malicious  accusers, 
as  mortal  and  horrible  ofiences?  would  you  not  think  one 
life  too  little  to  repent  in  for  so  many  and  so  great  ini- 
quities,  every  one  whereof  were  enough  to  throw  you  into 
those  unspeakable  and  intolerable  torments? 

And  why  then  (alas!)  do  you  not  at  the  least  devote  that 
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small  remnant,  and  surplusage  of  these  your  latter  days, 
procuring  to  make  an  atonement  with  Grod;  and  to  free 
your  soul  and  conscience  from  that  corruption  which  by 
your  fall  hath  crept  into  it  ?  Those  very  eyes  that  behdd 
and  read  this  discourse,  those  very  ears  that  are  attentive  to 
hear  it,  and  that  very  understanding  that  considereth  and 
conceiveth  it,  shall  be  cited  as  certain  witnesses  <^  these 
rehearsed  things.  In  your  own  body  shall  you  experieooe 
these  deadly  agonies,  and  in  your  soul  shall  you  feelingly 
find  these  terrible  fears ;  yea,  and  your  present  estate  is  in 
danger  of  the  deepest  harms,  if  you  do  not  the  sooner  re- 
cover yourself  into  that  fold  and  family  of  God^s  faithful 
servants. 

What  have  you  got  by  being  so  long  a  custcnner  to  the 
world,  but  false  ware,  suitable  to  the  shop  of  such  a  mer- 
chant, whose  trafHck  is  toil,  whose  wealth  is  trash,  and  whose 
gain  is  misery  ?  What  interest  have  you  reaped,  that  might 
equal  your  detriment  in  grace  and  virtue  ?  or  what  could 
you  find  in  the  vale  of  tears,  that  was  answerable  to  the 
favour  of  God,  with  loss  whereof  you  were  contented  to 
buy  it? 

You  cannot  now  be  inveigled  with  the  passions  of  youth, 
which,  making  a  partiality  of  things,  sets  no  distance  be- 
tween counterfeit  and  current ;  for  these  are  now  worn  out 
of  force,  by  tract  of  time  are  fallen  into  reproof,  by  trial  of 
their  folly. 

O  let  not  the  crazy  cowardice  of  flesh  and  blood  daunt 
the  prowess  of  an  intelligent  person,  who  by  his  wisdom 
cannot  but  discern  how  much  more  cause  there  is,  and  how 
much  more  needful  it  is,  to  serve  God  than  this  wicked 
world  ! 

But  if  it  be  the  ungrounded  presumption  of  the  metcj 
of  G<xl,  and  the  hope  of  his  assistance  at  the  last  pluiige» 
(which  indeed  is  the  ordinary  lure  of  the  Devil  to  reclaim 
sinners  from  the  pursuit  of  repentance :)  alas !  that  is  too 
palpable  a  collusion  to  mislead  a  soiud  and  sensiUe  man, 
howsoever  it  may  prevail  with  sick  and  ill-afleded  judg- 
ments.    Who  would  rely  in  eternal  affiurs  upcm  the  Riding 
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slipperiness  and  ruimiog  streams  of  our  uDcertain  life? 
who,  but  one  of  distempered  wits,  would  offSer  fraud  to  the 
Decipherer  of  all  thoughts;  with  whom  dissemble  we  may 
to  our  cost,  but  to  deceive  him  is  impossible  ? 

Shall  we  esteem  it  cunning  to  rob  the  time  from  him, 
and  bestow  it  on  his  enemies,  who  keepeth  tale  of  the  least 
minutes,  and  will  examine  in  the  end  how  every  moment 
hath  been  employed  ?  It  is  a  preposterous  kind  of  policy, 
in  any  wise  conceit  to  fight  against  God  till  our  weapons 
be  blunted,  our  forces  consumed,  our  limbs  impotent,  and 
our  best  time  spent ;  and  then  when  we  fall  for  faintness, 
and  have  fought  ourselves  almost  dead,  to  presume  on  his 
mercy. 

•  O!  no,  no;  the  wounds  of  his  most  sacred  body,  so 
citen  rubbed  and  renewed  by  our  sins,  and  every  part  and 
parcel  of  our  bodies  so  divers  and  sundry  ways  abused,  will 
be  then  as  so  many  whetstones  and  incentives  to  edge  and 
exasperate  his  most  just  revenge  against  us. 

It  is  a  strange  piece  of  art,  and  a  very  exorbitant  course, 
when  the  ship  is  sound,  the  pilot  well,  the  mariners  strong, 
the  gale  favourable,  and  the  sea  calm,  to  lie  idly  in  the 
road,  during  so  seasonable  weather:  and  when  the  ship 
leaketh,  the  pilot  sick,  the  mariners  faint,  the  storms 
boisterous,  and  the  seas  a  turmoil  of  outrageous  surges, 
then  to  launch  forth,  hoist  up  sail,  and  set  out  for  a  long 
voyage  into  a  far  country. 

Yet  such  is  the  skill  of  these  evening  repenters,  who 
though  in  the  soundness  of  their  health,  and  perfect  use  of 
th&r  reason,  they  cannot  resolve  to  cut  the  cables,  and 
weigh  the  anchor  that  withholds  them  from  God. 

Nevertheless  they  feed  themselves  with  a  strong  per- 
suafflCHi  that  when  they  are  astonished,  their  wits  distracted, 
the  understanding  dusked,  and  their  bodies  and  souls  racked 
and  tormented  with  the  throbs  and  gripes  of  a  mortal  sick- 
ness; then,  forsooth,  they  will  begin  to  think  of  their 
weightiest  matters,  and  become  sudden  sidnts,  when  they 
are  scarce  able  to  behave  themselves  like  reasonable  crea- 
tures. 
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No,  no ;  if  neither  the  canon,  civil,  nor  the  connnon  law 
will  allow  that  man  (perished  in  judgment)  should  make 
any  testament  of  his  temporal  substance,  how  can  he  that  b 
animated  with  inward  garboils  of  an  unsetded  consdence, 
distrained  with  the  wringing  fits  of  his  dying  flesh,  maimed 
in  all  his  ability,  and  circled  in  on  every  side  with  many 
and  strange  encumbrances,  be  thought  of  due  discretion  to 
dis)x>se  of  his  chiefest  jewel,  which  is  his  soul ;  and  to  des- 
patch the  whole  manage  of  all  eternity,  and  of  the  treasures 
of  heaven,  in  so  short  a  spurt ! 

No,  no ;  they  that  will  loiter  in  seed-time,  and  be^  to 
sow  when  others  reap ;  they  that  will  riot  out  their  health, 
and  l)cgin  to  cast  their  accounts  when  they  are  scarce  able 
to  speak;  they  that  will  slumber  out  the  day,  and  enter 
upon  their  journey  when  the  light  doth  fail  them^  let  them 
blame  their  own  folly  if  they  die  in  debt,  and  be  eternal 
beggars,  and  fall  headlong  into  the  lap  of  endless  perdition. 

Let  such  listen  to  St.  Cyprian^s  lesson :  'Met,^8aith  he, 
^^  the  gricvousness  of  our  sore  be  the  measure  of  our  sor- 
'^  row;  let  a  deep  wound  have  a  deep  and  diligent  cure; 
*^  let  no  man^s  contrition  be  less  than  his  crime.^ 
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A  Description  of  the  CowKtrjfa  Recreations. 

yUIVERING  fears,  heart-tearing  cares, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 
Fly,  fly  to  courts; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings^  sports, 
Where  strained  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still. 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 
Where  mirth^s  but  mummery ; 
And  sorrows  only  real  be ! 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes  !  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery ; 
Come  serene  looks. 
Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur^d  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  seciure  mind. 
Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals !  did  you  know 
Where  joy,  hearths-ease,  and  comforts  grow. 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake. 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make ; 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fantastic  masque,  nor  dance. 
But  of  our  kids,  that  frisk  and  prance : 

Nor  wars  are  seen. 

Unless  upon  the  green 
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Two  harmless  Iambs  are  butting  one  the  otha*. 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother; 
And  wounds  are  never  found. 
Save  what  the  plough-share  g^ves  the  ground. 

Here  are  no  false  entrapping  baits. 
To  hasten  too  too  hasty  fates ; 
Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  fish,  which  worldling-like,  sdll  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go !  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 
We  all  pearls  scorn. 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass; 
And  gold  ne^er  here  appears. 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves !  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth^s  best  nursery ! 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon   these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains ! 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here ! 
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"aise  qfLovCj  and  Lovers*  Follies. 

If  love  be  life,  I  long  to  die. 
Live  they  that  list  for  me : 
And  he  that  gains  the  most  thereby, 

A  fool  at  least  shall  be. 
But  he  that  feels  the  sorest  fits, 
''Scapes  with  no  less  than  loss  of  wits. 
Unhappy  life  they  gain. 
Which  love  do  entertain. 

• 

In  day  by  feigned  looks  they  live. 

By  lying  dreams  in  night ; 
Each  frown  a  deadly  wound  doth  give, 

Each  smile  a  false  delight, 
irt  hap  their  lady  pleasant  seem. 
It  is  for  others^  love  they  deem : 
If  void  she  seem  of  joy. 
Disdain  doth  make  her  coy. 

Such  is  the  peace  that  lovers  find. 

Such  is  the  life  they  lead. 
Blown  here  and  there  with  every  wind. 

Like  flowers  in  the  mead. 
Now  war,  now  peace,  now  war  again. 
Desire,  despair,  delight,  disdun. 
Though  dead  in  midst  of  life, 
In  peace  and  yet  at  strife. 


Phillida's  Love-call  to  her  Coridon,  and  his  Replying. 

Phil.  Coridon,  arise  my  Coridon ; 

Titan  shineth  clear. 
Cor.   Who  is  it  that  calleth  Coridon  ? 

Who  is  it  that  I  hear  ? 
Phil,  Phillida,  thy  true  love,  calleth  thee ; 

Arise  then,  arise  then ; 

Arise,  and  keep  thy  flock  with  me. 
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Cor.    Phillida,  my  true  love,  is  it  she  ? 

I  come  then,  I  come  then, 

I  come  and  keep  my  flock  with  thee ! 
Phil.  Here  are  cherries  ripe  for  my  Coridon  ; 

Eat  them  for  my  sake. 
Cor.    Here'^s  my  oaten  pipe,  my  lovely  one. 

Sport  for  thee  to  make. 
PhU.  Here  are  threads,  my  true  love,  fine  as  silk, 

To  knit  thee,  to  knit  thee 

A  pair  of  stocking  wlute  as  milk. 
Cor.   Here  are  reeds,  my  true  love,  fine  and  feat, 

To  make  thee,  to  make  thee, 
A  bonnet,  to  withstand  the  heat. 
Phil.  I  will  gather  flowers^  my  Coridon, 

To  set  in  thy  cap. 
Cor.    I  will  gather  pears,  my  lovely  one. 

To  put  in  thy  lap. 
Phil,  I  will  buy  my  true  love  garters  gay. 

For  Sundays,  for  Sundays, 
To  wear  about  his  legs  so  tall. 
Cor.    I  will  buy  my  true  love  yellow  say, 

For  Sundays,  for  Sundays, 

To  wear  about  her  middle  small. 
Phil.  When  my  Coridon  nts  on  a  hill 

Making  melody : 
Cor.   When  my  lovely  one  goes  to  her  wheel. 

Singing  cherily, 
Phil.  Sure  methinks  my  true  love  doth  excel 

For  sweetness,  for  sweetness. 

Sir  Fan,  that  old  Arcadian  knight : 
Cor.    Sure  methinks  my  true  love  bears  the  bell 

For  clearness,  for  clearness, 

Beyond  the  nymphs  that  Syren  bight. 
PhU.  Had  my  Coridon,  my  Coridon, 

Been,  alack,  my  swain : 
Cor.   Had  my  lovely  one,  my  lovely  one, 

Been  in  Ida  plain : 
Phil.  Cynthia  Endymion  had  rrfus^d. 
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Preferring,  preferring, 

My  Coridon  to  play  with-all : 
Cor.    The  queen  of  love  had  been  excused 
Bequeathing^  bequeathing, 
My  Phillida  the  golden  ball. 
PhU*  Yonder  comes  my  mother,  Coridon  ! 

Whither  shaU  I  fly  ? 
Cor,   Under  yonder  beech,  my  lovely  one, 

While  she  passeth  by. 
PhU.  Say  to  her  thy  true  love  was  not  here : 
Remember,  remember. 

To-morrow  is  another  day  ! 
Cor.   Doubt  me  not,  my  true  love ;  do  not  fear ; 
Farewell  then,  farewell  then ; 
Heaven  keep  our  loves  alway  ! 


The  ShephertTs  Slumber. 

Ik  Pescod  time,  when  hound  to  horn 

Gives  ear  till  buck  be  killed, 
And  little  lads  with  pipes  of  com 

Sate  keeping  beasts  a-field, 
I  went  to  gather  strawberries  tho\ 

By  woods  and  groves  full  fair ; 
And  parched  my  face  with  Phoebus  so. 

In  walking  in  the  air. 
That  down  I  laid  me  by  a  stream. 

With  boughs  all  over  clad ; 
And  there  I  met  the  strangest  dream. 

That  ever  shepherd  had. 
Methought  I  saw  each  Christmas  game, 

Each  revel  all  and  some ; 
And  every  thing  that  I  can  name. 

Or  may  in  fancy  come. 
The  substance  of  the  sights  I  saw, 

In  silence  pass  they  shall ; 
Because  I  lack  the  skill  to  draw 

The  order  of  them  all ; 
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But  Venus  shall  not  pass  my  pen. 

Whose  maidens^  in  disdain, 
IKd  feed  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

That  Cupid'^s  bow  had  slain. 
And  that  blind  boy  was  all  in  blood 

Be-bath^d  up  to  the  ears : 
And  like  a  conqueror  he  stood, 

And  scorned  lovers^  tears. 
"  I  have,''  quoth  he,  "  more  hearts  at  call. 

Than  Caesar  could  command. 
And  like  the  deer  I  make  them  fall. 

That  runneth  o'er  the  lawnd^^. 
One  drops  down  here,  another  there. 

In  bushes  as  they  groan ; 
I  bend  a  scornful,  careless  ear. 

To  hear  them  make  their  moan.'" 
^'  Ah,  nr!"  quoth  Honest  Meaning  then, 

"  Thy  boy-like  brags  I  hear, 
When  thou  hast  wounded  many  a  man. 

As  huntsman  doth  the  deer. 
Becomes  it  thee  to  triumph  so  ? 

Thy  mother  wills  it  not: 
For  she  had  rather  break  thy  bow, 

Than  thou  should'st  play  the  sot." 
^^  What  saucy  merchant  qpeaketh  now?'' 

Said  Venus  in  her  rage : 
'^  Art  thou  so  blind  thou  knowest  not  how 

I  govern  every  age  ? 
My  son  doth  shoot  no  shaft  in  waste  ; 

To  me  the  boy  is  bound : 
He  never  found  a  heart  so  chaste. 

But  he  had  power  to  wound." 
"  Not  so,  fair  goddess",  quoth  Free  Will : 

^^  In  me  there  is  a  choice : 
And  cause  I  am  of  mine  own  ill, 
If  I  in  thee  rejoice. 


«  For  "  lawn. 
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And  when  I  yield  myself  a  slave, 

To  thee,  or  to  thy  son. 
Such  recompense  I  ought  not  have, 

If  things  be  rightly  done.^ 
«'  Why  fool,""  stept  forth  Delight,  and  said, 

"  When  thou  art  conquerM  thus : 
Then  lo  dame  Lust,  that  wanton  maid. 

Thy  mistress  is,  I  wus : 
And  Lust  is  Cupid^s  darling  dear, 

Behold  her  where  she  goes ; 
She  creeps  the  milk-warm  flesh  so  near. 

She  hides  her  under  close. 
Where  many  privy  thoughts  do  dwell, 

A  heaven  here  on  earth  : 
For  they  have  never  mind  of  hell, 

They  think  so  much  on  mirth.*" 
"  Be  still,  Good  Meaning,^  quoth  Good  Sport, 

^*  Let  Cupid  triumph  make : 
For  sure  his  kingdom  shall  be  short. 

If  we  no  pleasure  take. 
Fair  Beauty,  and  her  play-feres  gay. 

The  virgin's  vestals  too. 
Shall  sit,  and  with  their  fingers  play. 

As  idle  people  do. 
If  Honest  Meaning  fall  to  frown. 

And  I  Good  Sport  decay  : 
Then  Venus'  glo^y  will  come  down, 

And  they  will  pine  away.*" 
"  Indeed,''  quoth  Wit,  "  this  your  device. 

With  strangeness  must  be  wrought : 
And  where  you  see  these  women  nice. 

And  looking  to  be  sought, 
With  scowling  brows  their  follies  check. 

And  so  give  them  the  fig : 
Let  Fancy  be  no  more  at  beck. 

When  Beauty  looks  so  big." 
When  Venus  heard  how  they  cpnspir'd 
To  murder  women  so. 
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M etbought,  indeed,  the  house  was  fir^d, 

With  storms  and  lightning  tho^ ; 
The  thunder-bolt  through  windows  burst. 

And  in  there  steps  a  wight. 
Which  seemM  some  soul  or  sprite  accurst. 

So  ugly  was  the  aght ! 
<'  I  charge  you,  ladies  all,^  quoth  he, 

^^  Look  to  yourselves  in  haste. 
For  if  that  men  so  wilful  be. 

And  have  their  thoughts  so  chaste, 
That  they  can  tread  on  Cupid^s  breast, 

And  march  on  Venus^  face. 
Then  they  shall  sleep  in  quiet  rest. 

When  you  shall  wail  your  case."" 
With  that  had  Venus,  all  in  spite, 

StirrM  up  the  dames  to  ire ; 
And  Lust  fell-cold,  and  Beauty  white, 

Sat  babbling  with  Desire, 
Whose  muttering  words  I  might  not  mark ; 

Much  whispering  there  arose : 
The  day  did  lower,  the  sun  waxM  dark ; 

Away  each  lady  goes. 
But  whither  went  this  angry  flock  P 

Our  Lord  himself  doth  know : 
Wherewith  full  loudly  crew  the  cock, 

And  I  awaked  so. 
^^  A  dream  !^  quoth  I,  *'  a  dog  it  is, 

I  take  thereon  no  keep: 
I  ^gage  my  head,  such  toys  as  this 

Doth  spring  from  lack  of  sleep!*" 


De  Morie. 


M AK^s  life'^s  a  tragedy :  his  mother^s  womb, 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  tiring  room ; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre ;  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in :  pasaons,  rage, 
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Folly,  and  vice  are  actors :  the  first  cry 
The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
The  former  act  consisteth  of  <Iumb  shows ; 
The  second^  he  to  more  perfection  grows ; 
rth  third  he  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin : 
rth  .the  fourth  declines ;  i'th  fifth  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him ;  then  death^s  his  epilogue ! 


A  Nymph's  Disdain  of  Love. 

Hey,  down,  a  down,  did  Dian  sing. 

Amongst  her  virgins  sitting : 
Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing, 

For  maidens  most  unfitting : 
And  so  think  I,  with  a  down,  down,  deny. 

When  women  knew  no  woe, 

But  liv'd  themselves  to  please, 
Men's  feigning  guiles  they  did  not  know 

The  ground  of  their  disease. 
Unborn  was  False  Suspect, 

No  thought  of  Jealousy  : 
From  wanton  toys  and  Fond  Affect, 

The  virgin's  life  was  free. 

Hey,  down,  a  down,  did  Dian  sing,  &c. 

At  length  men  used  charms. 

To  which  what  maids  gave  ear, 
Embracing  gladly  endless  harms, 

Anon,  enthralled  were. 
Thus  women  welcomM  woe, 

Disguis'd  in  name  of  love : 
A  jealous  hell,  a  painted  show, 

So  shall  they  find  that  prove. 

Hey,  down,  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 
Amongst  her  virgins  sitting : 

RALEGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  Z  Z 
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Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing. 

For  maidens  most  unfitting : 
And  so  think  1,  with  a  down,  down,  derrv 


The  ShephercTB  Description  of  Love. 

Mdihew.  Shepherd,  what's  love?  I  pray  thee  tell. 
Fau9tu8.  It  is  that  fountain,  and  that  well, 

Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell : 
It  is,  perhaps,  that  sauncing^  bell. 
That  tolls  all  into  heaven  or  hell : 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  heard  tell. 
MdL    Yet  what  is  love  ?  I  prithee  say. 
Famt  It  is  a  work  on  holyday, 

It  is  December  matchM  with  May, 
When  lusty  bloods  in  fresh  array 
Hear  ten  months  after  of  the  play : 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  say. 
Mdi.     Yet  what  is  love  ?  good  Shepherd  sain. 
Faust.  It  is  a  sunshine  mixM  with  rain ; 
It  is  a  toothach ;  or  like  pain ; 
It  is  a  game,  where  none  doth  gain. 
The  lass  saith  no,  and  would  full  fain : 
And  [this]  is  love,  as  I  hear  sain. 
Meli.    Yet,  Shepherd,  what  is  love,  I  pray  ? 
Fatist.  It  is  a  yea,  it  is  a  nay, 

A  pretty  kind  of  sporting  fray, 
It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away ; 
Then  nymphs  take  Vantage  while  ye  may 
And  this  is  love,  as  I  hear  say. 
MeK.    Yet  what  is  love !  good  Shepherd  show. 
Faust.  A  thing  that  creeps,  it  cannot  go ; 
A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro, 
A  thing  for  one,  a  thing  for  mo. 
And  he  that  proves  shall  find  it  so. 
And,  Shepherd,  this  is  love  I  trow. 

«>  "Sounding." 
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Hymn. 

BisE,  O  my  soul,  with  thy  desires  to  Heaven, 

-    And  with  divinest  contemplation  use 

Thy  time  where  time's  eternity  is  given, 

And  let  vain  thoughts  no  more  thy  thoughts  abuse ; 
But  down  in  darkness  let  them  lie : 
So  live  thy  better,  let  thy  worse  thoughts  die ! 

And  thou,  my  soul,  inspired  with  holy  flame, 
View  and  review  with  most  regardful  eye 
That  holy  cross,  whence  thy  salvation  came. 
On  which  thy  Saviour  and  thy  sin  did  die ! 
For  in  that  sacred  object  is  much  pleasure. 
And  in  that  Saviour  is  my  life,  my  treasure. 

To  thee,  0  Jesu  !  I  direct  my  eye. 

To  thee  my  hands,  to  thee  my  humble  knees ; 
To  thee  my  heart  shall  offer  sacrifice. 

To  thee  my  thoughts,  who  my  thoughts  only  sees  : 
To  thee  myself,  myself  and  all  I  give ; 
To  thee  I  die,  to  thee  I  only  live ! 


SONG. 

By  Christopher  Marlow, 

Gome,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  field. 
Or  wood  and  steepy  mountain  yield. 

Where  we  will  sit  on  rising  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 

z  z2 
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A  cap  of  flowers,  and  rural  kirtle, 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 


A  jaunty  gown  of  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
And  shoes  linM  choicely  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold« 


y 


A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  these  pleasures,  can  thee  move. 
To  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love ! 


THE  ANSWERe. 

By  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  on  every  shepherd's  tongue^ 
These  pleasures  might  my  passion  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

*  This  poem  is  printed  thus  in  **  England^ 9  Hdicon.' 

The  Nyfnph*$  Reply  to  the  Shepherd. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb ; 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  hde,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  ^kU, 
Is  fitncy's  spring,  but  sorrov^s  faHl. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  lortle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  foigotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move. 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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But  fading  flowers  in  every  field 
To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield  ; 
A  honeyM  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy^s  spring,  but  sorrow's  &11. 

Thy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Are  all  soon  wither'd,  broke,  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 
Can  me  with  no  enticements  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  could  love  still  breed ; 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  age  no  need ; 
Then  those  delights  ray  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


Another  of  the  same  nature  made  since. 

'  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  dear, 
And  we  will  revel  all  the  year. 
In  plains  and  groves,  on  hills  and  dales. 
Where  fragrant  air  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

There  shall  you  have  the  beauteous  pine. 
The  cedar  and  the  spreading  vine ; 
And  all  the  woods  to  be  a  screen. 
Lest  Phoebus  kiss  my  sunmier's  queen. 

The  seat  for  your  disport  shall  be 
Over  some  river  in  a  tree ; 


But  could  youth  last,  and  love  stiU  breed ; 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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Where  silver  sand  and  pebbles  sing 
Eternal  ditties  with  the  spring. 

There  shall  you  see  the  nymphs  at  play ; 
And  how  the  satyrs  spend  the  day ; 
The  fishes  gliding  on  the  sands. 
Offering  their  bellies  to  your  hands. 

The  birds,  with  heavenly-tuned  throats, 
Possess  woods'*  echoes  with  sweet  notes ; 
Which  to  your  senses  will  impart 
A  music  to  inflame  the  heart. 

Upon  the  bare  and  leafless  oak 
The  ring-dove's  wooings  will  provoke 
A  colder  blood  than  you  possess^ 
To  play  with  me  and  do  no  less. 

In  bowers  of  laurel  trimly  dight 
We  will  outwear  the  silent  night ; 
While  Flora  busy  is  to  spread 
Her  richest  treasure  on  our  bed. 

Ten  thousand  glowworms  shall  attend^ 
And  all  their  sparkling  lights  shall  spend. 
All  to  adorn  and  beautify 
Your  lodging  with  most  majesty. 

Then  in  mine  arms  will  1  enclose 
Lilies^  fair  mixture  with  the  rose ; 
Whose  nice  perfections  in  love's  play 
Shall  tune  me  to  the  highest  key. 

Thus  as  we  pass  the  welcome  night. 
In  sportful  pleasures  and  delight, 
The  nimble  fairies  on  the  grounds 
Shall  dance  and  sing  mdodious  sounds. 
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If  these  may  serve  for  to  entice 
Your  presence  to  Lover's  paradise, 
Then  come  with  me,  and  be  ray  dear, 
And  we  will  straight  begin  the  year. 


An  Heraical  Poem. 

My  wanton  Muse,  that  whilom  wont  to  sing 
Fair  Beauty's  praise  and  Venus'  sweet  delight, 
Of  late  had  ehang'd  the  tenor  of  her  string 
To  higher  tunes  than  serve  for  Cupid's  fight : 

Shrill  trumpets' sound,  sharp  swords,  and  lances  strong. 
War,  blood,  and  death  were  matter  of  her  song. 

The  God  of  Love  by  chance  had  heard  thereof. 

That  I  was  prov'd  a  rebel  to  his  crown ; 

"  Fit  words  for  war,"  quoth  he  with  angry  scoif^ 

"  A  likely  man  to  write  of  Mars  his  frown. 

Well  are  they  sped  whoso  praises  he  shall  write. 
Whoso  wanton  pen  can  nought  but  love  endite." 

This  said,  ho  whiskM  his  partycolour^d  wings, 

And  down  to  earth  he  comes  more  swift  than  thought ; 

Then  to  my  heart  in  angry  haste  he  flings, 

To  see  what  change  these  news  of  wars  had  wrought. 

He  pries,  and  looks ;  he  ransacks  ov'ry  vein ; 

Yet  finds  he  nought,  save  love,  and  lover's  pain. 

Then  I,  that  now  perceived  his  needless  fear, 
With  heavy  smile  began  to  plead  my  cause : 
*'  In  vain,"  quoth  I,  "  this  endless  grief  I  bear ; 
In  vain  I  strive  to  keep  thy  grievous  laws : 
If  after  proof,  so  often  trusty  found. 
Unjust  Suspect  condemn  me  as  unsound. 

Is  this  the  guerdon  of  my  faithful  heart  I 
Is  this  the  hope  on  which  my  life  is  stayeii  I 
Is  this  the  case  of  never-ceasing  smart  i 
Is  this  the  price  that  for  my  pains  is  paid  \ 
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Yet  better  serve  fierce  Mars  in  bloody  field. 
Where  deaths  or  conquest,  end,  or  joy  doth  yidd ! 

Long  have  I  servM :  what  is  my  pay  but  pain  i 

Oft  have  I  suM :  what  gain  I  but  delay  t 

My  faithful  love  is  'quited  with  disdain  ; 

My  grief  a  game^  my  pen  is  made  a  play ; 
Yea,  love,  that  doth  in  other  favour  find, 
In  me  is  counted  madness  out  of  kind. 

And  last  of  all,  but  grievous  most  of  oU^ 
Thyself^  sweet  Love,  hath  kilFd  me  with  suspect : 
Could  Love  believe,  that  I  from  love  would  fall  I 
Is  war  of  force  to  make  me  love  neglect  I 
No,  Cupid  knows,  my  mind  is  faster  set. 
Than  that  by  war  I  should  my  love  forget. 

My  Muse^  indeed,  to  war  inclines  her  mind ; 

The  famous  acts  of  worthy  Brute  to  write : 

To  whom  the  gods  this  island's  rule  assigned, 

Which  long  he  sought  by  seas  through  Neptune^s  spite. 

With  such  conceits  my  busy  head  doth  swell ; 

But  in  my  heart  nought  else  but  love  doth  dwell. 

And  in  this  war  thy  part  is  not  the  least : 

Here  shall  my  Muse  Brute^s  noble  love  declare ; 

Here  shalt  thou  see  thy  double  love  increas'd, 

Of  fairest  twins  that  ever  lady  bare. 

Let  Mars  triumph  in  armour  shining  bright. 
His  conquer'd  arms  shall  be  thy  triumph's  light. 

As  he  the  world,  so  thou  shalt  him  subdue, 
And  I  thy  glory  through  the  world  will  ring ; 
So,  by  my  pains^  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  rue. 
And  kill  Despair.'^  With  that  he  whiskM  his  vnng. 
And  bid  me  write,  and  promised  wished  rest. 
But  sore  I  fear,  false  hope  will  be  the  best. 
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The  Shepherd  to  the  Flotoers. 

Sw££T  violets,  Lovers  paradise,  that  spread 
Your  gracious  odours,  which  you  couched  bear 

Within  your  paly  faces, 
Upon  the  gentle  wing  of  some  calm  breathing  wind. 

That  plays  amidst  the  plain, 
If  by  the  favour  of  propitious  stars  you  gain 
Such  grace  as  in  my  lady'^s  bosom  place  to  find. 

Be  proud  to  touch  those  places ! 
And  when  her  warmth  your  moisture  forth  doth  wear, 

Whereby  her  dainty  parts  are  sweetly  fed, 
Your  honours  of  the  flowery  meads  I  pray. 

You  pretty  daughters  of  the  earth  and  sun, 
With  mild  and  seemly  breathing,  straight  display 

My  bitter  sighs,  that  have  my  heart  undone  I 

Vermilion  roses,  that  with  new  days  rise. 

Display  your  crimson  folds  fresh  looking  fair. 
Whose  radiant  bright  disgraces 
The  rich  adornM  rays  of  roseate  rising  mom  ! 
Ah,  if  her  virgin's  hand 

Do  pluck  your  purse^  ere  Phoebus  view  the  land, 
And  veil  your  gracious  pomp  in  lovely  Nature's  scorn, 

If  chance  my  mistress  traces 
Fast  by  the  flowers  to  take  the  summer's  air. 

Then  woeful  blushing  tempt  her  glorious  eyes 
To  spread  their  tears^  Adonis'  death  reporting, 

And  tell  Lovers  torments,  sorrowing  for  her  friend. 
Whose  drops  of  blood,  within  your  leaves  consorting. 

Report  fair  Venus'  moans  to  have  no  end ! 
Then  may  Remorse,  in  pitying  of  my  smart. 
Dry  up  my  tears,  and  dwell  within  her  heart ! 


Upon  Gascoiffne's  Poem^  called  "  The  Steelrglassr 

Sweet  were  the  sauce  would  please  each  kind  of  taste ; 
The  life  likewise  was  pure  that  never  sworv'd ; 
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For  spiteful  tongues,  in  cankered  stomachs  plac'd. 
Deem  worst  of  things,  which  best,  percase,  deserved. 
But  what  for  that !  this  medicine  may  suffice 
To  scorn  the  rest^  and  seek  to  please  the  wise. 

Though  sundry  minds  in  sundry  sort  do  deem^ 

Yet  worthiest  >vights  yield  praise  for  every  pain  ;  • 
But  envious  brains  do  nought,  or  light,  esteem 
Such  stately  steps  as  they  cannot  attain  : 
For  whoso  reaps  renown  above  the  rest. 
With  heaps  of  hate  shall  surely  be  opprest. 

Wherefore,  to  write  my  censure  of  this  book, 
This  "  Glass  of  SieeP  impartially  doth  shew 
Abuses  all  to  such  as  in  it  look. 

From  prince  to  poor;  from  high  estate  to  low. 
As  for  the  verse,  who  list  like  trade  to  try, 
I  fear  me  much,  shall  hardly  reach  so  high  ! 


Thirsts  the  Sliepherd  to  his  Pipe, 

Like  desert  woods,  with  darksome  shades  obscured, 
Where  dreadful  beasts,  where  hateful  horror  reignetfa, 
Such  is  my  wounded  heart,  whom  sorrow  paincth. 

The  trees  are  fatal  shafts,  to  death  inured. 
That  cruel  love  within  my  breast  maintaineth. 
To  whet  my  grief  whenas  my  sorrow  waineth. 

The  ghastly  beasts  my  thoughts  in  cares  assured. 
Which  wage  me  war,  while  heart  no  succour  gainetb, 
With  false  suspect,  and  fear  that  still  remaineth. 

The  horrors,  burning  sighs,  by  cares  procured. 
Which  forth  I  send,  whilst  weeping  eye  complaineth, 
To  cool  the  heat  the  helpless  heart  containeth. 

But  shafts,  but  cares,  but  sighs,  honours  unrecured, 
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Were  nought  estecin'dy  if,  for  these  pains  awarded, 
My  faithful  lovo  by  her  might  be  regarded. 


Love  the  only  price  of  Love. 

Thk  fairest  pearls  that  northern  seas  do  breed, 

For  precious  stones  from  eastern  coasts  are  sold ; 
Nought  yields  the  earth  that  from  exchange  is  freed  ; 
Gold  values  all,  and  all  things  value  gold. 

Where  goodness  wants  an  equal  change  to  make, 
There  greatness  serves,  or  number  place  doth  take. 

No  mortal  thing  can  bear  so  high  a  price, 

But  that  with  mortal  thing  it  may  be  bought ; 
The  com  of  Sicil  buys  the  western  spice ; 

French  wine  of  us,  of  them  our  cloth  is  sought. 
No  pearls,  no  gold,  no  stones,  no  com^  no  spice, 
No  doth^  no  wine,  of  love  can  pay  the  price. 

What  thing  is  love,  which  nought  can  countervail  i 

Nought  save  itself,  ov^n  such  a  thing  is  love. 
All  worldly  wealth  in  worth  as  far  doth  fail. 
As  lowest  earth  doth  yield  to  heaven  above. 
Divine  is  love,  and  scometh  worldly  pelf, 
And  can  be  bought  with  nothing,  but  with  self. 

Such  is  the  price  my  loving  heart  would  pay, 
Such  is  the  pay  thy  love  doth  claim  as  due. 
Thy  due  is  lovo,  which  I,  poor  I,  essay. 

In  vain  essay,  to  ''quite  with  friendship  true : 
True  is  my  love,  and  true  shall  ever  be, 
And  truest  love  is  far  too  base  for  thee. 

Love  but  thyself^  and  love  thyself  alone ; 

For,  save  thyself,  none  can  thy  love  requite  : 
All  mine  thou  hast,  but  all  as  good  as  none ; 

My  small  desert  must  take  a  lower  flight. 
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Yet  if  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  my  heart  such  bliss, 
Accept  it  for  thy  prisoner^  as  it  is. 


The  Shepherd* 8  Praise  of  his  sacred  Diana, 

Puais'd  be  Diana's  fair  and  harmless  light ; 

Prais'd  be  the  dews,  wherewith  she  moists  the  ground ; 
Prais'd  be  her  beams,  the  glory  of  the  night ; 

PraisM  be  her  power,  by  which  all  powers  abound ! 

Prais'd  be  her  nymphs,  with  whom  she  decks  the  woods; 

PraisM  be  her  knights,  in  whom  true  honour  lives; 
Prais'd  be  that  force  by  which  she  moves  the  floods ! 

Let  that  Diana  shine,  which  all  these  gives ! 

« 

In  heaven,  queen  she  is  among  the  spheres ; 

She^  mistress-like,  makes  all  things  to  bo  pure ; 
Eternity  in  her  ofb-change  she  bears ; 

She,  Beauty  is ;  by  her^  the  fair  endure. 

Time  wears  her  not ;  she  doth  his  chariot  guide ; 

Mortality  below  her  orb  is  placM ; 
By  her  the  virtues  of  the  stars  down  slide ; 

In  her  is  Virtue's  perfect  image  cast ! 

A  knowledge  pure  it  is  her  worth  to  know : 
With  Circes  let  them  dwell  that  think  not  so ! 


The  silent  Laver^. 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams : 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb. 

So,  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come : 

They  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover. 

They  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 

'  This  has  been  much  improved  from  a  MS.  copy  in  a  Toy  curious  eoUcc- 
tion  of  contemporary  poetry,  among  Dr.  Rawlinson's  MSS.  in  the  Bodkiaa. 
It  is  there  entitled,  "Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  Queene  Elisabeth." 
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Wrong  not,  sweet  mistress  of  my  heart ! 

The  merit  of  true  passion. 
With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart. 

Who  sues  for  no  compassion ! 

Since,  if  my  plaints  serve  not  to  prove 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty. 

They  come  not  from  defect  of  love. 
But  from  excess  of  duty. 

For,  knowing  that  I  sue  to  serve 

A  saint  of  such  perfection. 
As  all  desire,  but  none  deserve 

A  place  in  her  affection. 

I  rather  choose  to  want  relief 
Than  venture  the  revealing : 

Where  Glory  recommends  the  grief, 
Despair  distrusts  the  healing ! 

Thus  those  desires  that  aim  too  high 

For  any  mortal  lover, 
When  Reason  cannot  make  them  die, 

Discretion  doth  them  cover. 

Yet  when  Discretion  doth  bereave 
The  plaints  that  they  should  utter, 

Then  your  Discretion  may  perceive 
That  Silence  is  a  suitor. 

Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty ; 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
Deserveth  double  pitys ! 


K  This  atanzs  was,  by  some  strange  anachronism,  current  about  seventy 
years  ago,  among  the  circles  of  fashion,  as  the  production  of  the  late  cele- 
brated earl  of  Chesterfield. 
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Then  miAconccive  not,  (learest  heart ! 

My  true,  though  secret,  passion ; 
He  smarteth  most  that  hides  his  smart. 

And  sues  for  no  compassion  ! 


-1  Vision  upon  the  Fair//  Queen. 

Methought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay, 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  burn;  and,  passing  by  that  way. 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 

Whoso  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept : 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fair}-  Queen ; 
At  whoso  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 
And,  from  thenceforth,  those  Graces  were  not  seen : 

For  they  this  queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse  : 
Ilereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce : 
Where  Homor^s  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief, 
And  cursM  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief ! 


Chi  tlie  Mine, 

The  praise  of  meaner  wits  this  work  like  profit  brings, 
As  doth  the  cuckoo's  song  delight,  when  Philomela  sings ; 
If  thou  hast  formed  right  true  Virtue^s  face  herein, 
Virtue  herself  can  best  discern,  to  whom  they  written  been. 
If  thou  hast  Beauty  prais'd,  let  her  sole  looks  divine, 
Judge  if  ought  therein  bo  amiss,  and  mend  it  by  her  eyne. 
If  Chastity  want  ought,  or  Temperance  her  due. 
Behold  her  princely  mind  aright,  and  write  thy  Queen  anew. 
Meanwhile  she  shall  perceive,  how  far  her  virtues  fK>ar 
Above  the  reach  of  all  that  live,  or  such  as  wrote  of  yore : 
And  thereby  will  excuse  and  favour  thy  good  will ; 
Whoes  virtue  cannot  be  expressed  but  by  an  angel's  quill. 
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Of  me  no  lines  are  lov'd,  nor  letters  are  of  price, 
Of  all  which  speak  our  English  tongue,  but  those  of  thy 
device. 


The  Lover's  absence  kills  me,  her  presence  kills  me. 

The  frozen  snake  oppressM  with  heaped  snow, 

By  struggling  hard  gets  out  her  tender  head, 
And  spies  far  oif,  from  where  she  lies  below. 
The  winter  sun  that  from  the  north  is  fled. 
But  all  in  vain  she  looks  upon  the  light, 
Where  heat  is  wanting  to  restore  her  might. 

What  doth  it  help  a  wretch  in  prison  pent, 

Long  time  with  biting  hunger  overpress'^d, 
To  see  without,  or  smell  within,  the  scent 
Of  dainty  fare  for  others'  tables  dressM  ? 

Yet  snake  and  prisoner  both  behold  the  thing, 
The  which  (but  not  with  sight)  might  comfort  bring. 

Such  is  my  taste^  or  worse,  if  worse  may  be ; 

My  heart  oppressM  with  heavy  frost  of  care, 
DebarrM  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  me, 
Kill'd  up  with  cold,  and  pin'd  with  evil  fare ; 
And  yet  I  see  the  thing  might  yield  relief, 
And  yet  the  sight  doth  breed  my  greater  grief. 

So  Thisbe  saw  her  lover  through  the  wall, 

And  saw  thereby  she  wanted  that  she  saw : 
And  so  I  see^  and,  seeing,  want  withal. 
And,  wanting  so,  unto  my  death  I  draw. 

And  so  my  death  were  twenty  times  my  friend. 
If  with  this  verse  my  hated  life  might  end. 


A  Defiance  to  disdainful  Love. 

Now  have  I  learnM,  with  much  ado  at  last. 
By  true  disdain  to  kill  desire ; 
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This  was  the  mark  at  which  I  shot  so  fast ; 
Unto  this  height  I  did  aspire. 

Proud  Love,  now  do  thy  worst,  and  spare  not ; 
For  thee  and  all  thy  shafts  I  care  not ! 

What  hast  thou  left  wherewith  to  move  my  mind  i 
What  life  to  quicken  dead  desire  f 
I  count  thy  words  and  oaths  as  light  as  wind ; 
I  feel  no  heat  in  all  thy  fire. 

Go  charge  thy  bows,  and  get  a  stronger ; 
Go  break  thy  shafts^  and  buy  thee  longer. 

In  vain  thou  bait'st  thy  hook  with  Beauty's  blaze ; 

In  vain  thy  wanton  eyes  allure : 
These  are  but  toys^  for  them  that  love  to  gaze : 
I  know  what  harm  thy  looks  procure : 
Some  strange  conceit  must  be  devised^ 
Or  thou  and  all  thy  skill  despised. 


The  ttoo  foUotmng  Poems  are  taken  from  Cayley's  Life  or 
Ralegh  ;  hU  it  is  not  knotonfrom  which  of  the  authorities 
referred  to  by  him  they  are  extracted. 


Duleina. 

As  at  noon  Duleina  rested 

In  her  sweet  and  shady  bower. 
Came  a  shepherd,  and  requested 
In  her  lap  to  sleep  an  hour. 

But  from  her  look 

A  wound  he  took 
So  deep,  that  for  a  farther  boon 

The  nymph  he  prays ; 

Whereto  she  says, 
**  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  ! " 
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But  in  vain  she  did  conjure  him 

To  depart  her  presence  so, 
Having  a  thousand  tongues  t^  allure  him. 
And  but  one  to  bid  him  go. 

When  lips  invite, 

And  eyes  delight. 
And  cheeks  as  fresh  as  rose  in  June, 

Persuade  delay. 

What  boots  to  say, 
"  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  !^ 

He  demands,  what  time  for  pleasure 

Can  there  be  more  fit  than  now  ? 
She  says,  Night  gives  love  that  leisure 
Wliich  the  day  doth  not  allow. 

He  says,  the  sight 

Improves  delight ; 
Which  she  denies ;  "  Night^s  murky  noon 

In  Venus^  plays 

Makes  bold,**^  she  says, 
"  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  r 

But  what  promise,  or  profession, 

From  his  hands  could  purchase  scope  ? 
Who  would  sell  the  sweet  possession 
Of  such  beauty  for  a  hope  ? 

Or  for  the  sight 

Of  lingering  night. 
Forego  the  present  joys  of  noon  ? 

Tho^  ne'*er  so  fair 

Her  speeches  were, 
^^  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon  !^ 

How  at  last  agreed  these  lovers  ? 

She  was  fair,  and  he  was  young: 
The  tongue  may  tell  what  th'  eye  discovers ; 

Joys  unseen  are  never  sung. 

KALEGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  3  A 
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Did  she  consent^ 

Or  he  relent  ? 
Accepts  he  night,  or  grants  she  noon  ? 

Left  he  her  maid, 

Or  not  ?   She  said 
^^  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  Soon  f" 


His  Love  admiU  no  Rival. 

Shall  I,  like  a  hermit,  dwell 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell. 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart. 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  ? 
If  she  undervalue  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be ! 

Were  her  tresses  angel  gold. 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid ; 
And  with  little  more  ado 
Work  them  into  bracelets,  too : 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be  f 

Were  her  lips  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hairs,  or  precious  eyes. 
If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses,  for  good  manners'*  sake ; 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip : 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be ! 

No ;  she  must  be  perfect  snow. 
In  efiect  as  well  as  show ; 
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Wanning  but  as  anaw-balk  do, 
Not  like  fire,  by  bunung  too ; 
But  when  she  by  change  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot, 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me. 
Farewell  her,  whatever  she  be  I 


*«^ 


His  Pilgrimage^. 

GiYE  me  my  scallop-shdl  of  quiet. 

My  staff  c^  faith  to  walk  upon ; 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet; 

My  bottle  of  salvation ; 
My  gown  of  glory,  (hope^s  true  gage) 
And  thus  T\\  take  my  pilgrimage. 

Blood  must  be  my  body^s  balmer. 
No  other  balm  will  here  be  given, 

Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  palmer. 
Travels  to  the  land  of  heaven. 

Over  all  the  silver  mountains, 

Whare  do  spring  those  nectar  fountains : 

And  I  there  will  sweetly  kiss 
The  happy  bowl  of  peaceful  bhss. 
Drinking  mine  eternal  fill 
Flowing  on  each  milky  hill. 
My  soul  will  be  adry  before, 
But  after,  it  will  thirst  no  more. 

In  that  haj^y,  blissful  day. 

More  peaceful  pilgrims  I  shall  see. 
That  have  cast  off  their  rags  of  clay^ 
And  walk  apparelPd  iVesh  like  me; 
I'll  take  them  first. 
To  slake  their  thirst ; 
And  then  taste  of  nectar  suckets, 

*  This  has  been  very  mndi  improyed  by  following  a  copy  in  the  MS.  al- 
iady  quoted,  p.  716. 
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At  those  clear  wells 
Where  sweetness  dwells. 
Drawn  up  by  saints  in  crystal  buckets. 

And  when  our  bottles  and  all  we 

Are  fiird  with  immortality. 

Then  those  holy  paths  we'll  travel 

Strew'*d  with  rubies  thick  as  gravel ; 

Ceilings  of  diamonds,  sapphire  floors. 

High  walls  of  coral,  and  pearly  bowers. 

From  thence  to  heaven^s  bribeless  hall. 

Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl. 

No  conscience  molten  into  gold, 

No  forg'^d  accuser  bought  or  sold. 

No  cause  deferrM,  no  vainspent  journey ; 

For  there  Christ  is  the  King'^s  attorney. 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees. 

And  he  hath  angels,  but  no  fees. 

And  when  the  grand  twelve  million  jury 

Of  our  sins,  with  direful  fury, 

^Gainst  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 

Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 

Be  Thou  my  speaker,  taintless  pleader, 

Unblotted  lawyer,  true  proceeder. 

Thou  giv'st  salvation  even  for  alms. 

Not  with  a  bribed  lawyer's  palms. 

Then  this  is  mine  eternal  plea. 

To  him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

Seeing  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon, 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon. 

Just  at  the  stroke  of  death,  my  arms  being  spreid, 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head. 

So  shall  I  ready,  like  a  palmer  fit. 

Tread  those  bless'd  paths  shown  in  thy  holy  writ 

Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 
Who  oft  doth  think,  must  needs  die  well^ ! 

*  These  two  conchidiog  lines  not  io  the  lUwtiiuoii  MS. 
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The  Farewell. 

lie  followiDg  poem  has  been  giyen  as  written  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
the  night  be/ore  his  execution  ;  but  it  bad  already  appeared  in  '<  Davison's 
**  Rbapsody/'  in  1608'';  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  collection  of 
Poems  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  the  date  of  1596.] 

60,  soul  9  the  body^s  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

^  It  is  printed  by  *'  Davison*'  with  many  variations. 

The  Lie, 

Go>  soul,  the  body's  guest. 
Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Say  to  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood. 
Say  to  the  church  it  shows  . 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good. 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  by  others*  action; 
Not  lov'd,  unless  they  give ; 
Nor  strong,  but  by  affection. 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition. 

That  manage  the  estate. 
Their  purpose  is  ambition ; 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost 

Like  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

►• 

Tell  zeal  it  wants  devotion ; 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust ; 
Tell  time  it  meets  but  motion ; 
Tell  flesh  it  is  bat  dust : 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie.  Tell 

3a3 
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Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows, 

And  shines  like  punted  wood ; 

Go,  tell  the  church  it  shews 

Whafs  good,  but  does  no  good. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth ; 
Tell  boDoor  bow  it  alien ; 

Tell  beauty  bow  she  blastetb ; 
Tell  favour  how  it  falters : 
And  as  tbey  shall  veply, 
Gire  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  bow  orach  it  wrangles 
Iq  tickle  points  of  niceiicas; 
Tell  wiiidoni  she  entangleB 
Herself  in  orer-wiseness : 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  giv«  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness ;  / 

Tell  skill  it  is  preveotioD ; 
Tell  charity  of  coldness ; 
Tell  law'it  Is  contentioB : 
And  as  tbey  do  reply* 
So  give  Cbem  still  the  lie. 


Tell  fortune  of  ber  bli 

Tell  natnre  of  decay; 
Tell  friendship  of  vtilundneii; 
Tell  jinCice  of  delay : 
And  if  they  will  rtfUj, 
Then  give  them  aH  the 


Tell  arts  they  hare  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming ; 
Tell  schoob  they  wuit  profound 
And  stand  too  ranch  on 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Gine  flits«nd  sdfoob  the  lie. 

Tell  faith  It's  fled  the  cHy; 

Tell  bow  the -country  aiTetfa; 
Tell  manhood,  shakes  off  pity; 
Tell  virtnOf  least  profinred* 
And  if  they  do  roply> 
Sptfe  not  to  gift  the  lie. 

So  when  tbon  IhbI,  as  1 

Commanded  thee,  dam  bMbbhig ; 
Because  to  gi?c  the -Me 
Deserves  no  left  Iban  «tldibii|f : 
Sub  at  thee,  te<tiiA  will. 
No  ttid>  tfay  soul  CMi  <km ! 
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If  eourl  and  church  reply, 
Give  court  and  church  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  O  their  acUons! 
Not  lov'd,  unless  they  give; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition. 

That  rule  affiiirs  of  state. 

Their  purpose  is  ambitioD ; 

Their  practice  only  hate. 

And  if  they  do  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  die  lie. 

Tell  those  that  brave  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending; 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost 

Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion ; 
Tell  love  it  is  but  lust ; 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion ; 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust : 
And  wish  diem  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  ivsasteth ; 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters ; 
Tell  beauty  that  it  blasteth ; 
Tell  favour  that  she  falters  : 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 
3  a4 
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Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  fickle  points  of  niceness ; 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness : 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness ; 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension ; 
Tell  charity  of  coldness ; 
Tell  law  it  is  contention : 
And  if  they  yield  reply. 
Then  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness ; 

Tell  nature  of  decay ; 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness ; 
Tell  justice  of  delay  : 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming; 
Tell  schools  they  lack  profoundness. 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city ; 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth ; 
Tell  manhood,  shakes  off  pity ; 
Tell  virtue,  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So,  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing ; 
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Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill ! 


On  the  Snuff  of  a  Candle. 

The  night  before  he  died. 

Cowards  fear  to  die;  but  courage  stout, 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out. 


Sir  Walter  Ralegh  the  night  before  his  death. 

[In  some  copies  thus  entitled ;  "  Verses  said  to  ha^e  been  found  3o  his  Bible 
**  in  the  Gate- house  at  Westminster ;"  archbishop  Sancroft,  who  has 
transcribed  the  lines,  calls  them  his  *'  Epitaph  made  by  himself^  and  giren 
to  one  of  his  the  night  before  his  suffering."] 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  ^lent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust ! 
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The  Lover's  Maze. 

[Fron  Le  Krinoe  d'Amwir.] 

1. 

«. 

3. 

Her  face,  ' 

Her  tongue. 

Her  wit. 

So  fair, 

So  sweet. 

So  sharp. 

First  bent, 

Then  drew, 

Then  hit. 

Mine  eye, 

Mine  ear. 

Mine  heart. 

«. 

«. 

2. 

Mine  eye. 

Mine  ear. 

Mine  heart. 

To  like. 

To  learn. 

To  love. 

Her  face. 

Her  tongue. 

Her  heart. 

Doth  le^. 

Doth  teach. 

Doth  move. 

S. 

3. 

8. 

0  face. 

0  tongue. 

O  wit. 

With  frowns. 

With  checks, 

With  smart. 

Wrong  not, 

Vex  not. 

Wound  not. 

Mine  eye, 

Mine  ear, 

Mine  heart. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

Mine  eye, 

Mine  ear. 

Mine  heart. 

To  learn. 

To  know. 

To  fear. 

Her  face, 

Her  tongue, 

Her  wit. 

Doth  lead, 

Doth  fear. 

Doth  swear. 

FareweB  to  the  Court. 

[From  he  Priocc  d'Amour.] 

Like  truthless  dreams  so  are  my  joys  expired, 
And  past  return  are  all  my  dandled  days. 
My  love  misled,  and  fancy  quite  retirM, 
Of  all  which  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays. 

My  lost  delights,  now  clean  from  sight  of  land, 
Have  left  me  all  alone  in  unknown  ways. 
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My  mind  to  woe,  my  life  in  fortune^s  hand, 
Of  all  wbidi  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays. 

As  in  a  country  strange  without  companion, 

I  only  wait  the  wrongs  of  death'^s  delays. 

Whose  sweet  spring  spent,  whose  sound  well  nigh  is 
done. 

Of  all  which  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays, 

Whom  care  forewarns,  ere  care;  or  winter*s  cold. 
To  haste  me  hence  to  find  my  fortune^s  fold. 


The  Advice. 

[From  Le  iVisce  d'Amonr.] 

Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve 
To  win  the  fort  of  thy  most  constant  will ; 
Therefore  take  heed,  let  fancy  never  swerve 
But  unto  him  that  will  defend  thee  sdli. 
For  this  be  sure,  the  fort  of  fame  once  won, 
Farewell  the  rest,  thy  happy  days  are  done! 

Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve 
To  pluck  the  fiowers  and  let  the  leaves  to  fall ; 
Therefore  take  heed,  let  fancy  never  swerve. 
But  unto  ham  that  will  take  leaves  and  all. 
For  this  be  sure,  the  flower  once  pliickt  away. 
Farewell  the  i^est,  thy  happy  tiays  decay  ! 

Many  desire,  but  few  or  none  deserve. 
To  cut  the  com,  not  subject  to  the  sickle. 
Therefore  take  heed,  let  fancy  never  swerve. 
But  constant  stand,  for  mowers^  minds  are  fickle. 
For  this  be  sure,  the  crop  being  once  obtainM, 
Farewell  the  rest,  the  soil  will  be  -disdidnM. 


Verses  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

[From  tlie  Ashmolean  MSS.] 

Calling  to  mind,  mine  eye  went  long  about 
To  cause  my  heart  for  to  forsrfcc  my  breast. 
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All  in  a  rage  I  thought  to  pluck  it  out 
Bv  whose  device  I  liv*d  in  such  unrest. 

What  could  I  say  then  to  regain  my  grace  r 
Forsooth  that  it  had  seen  my  mistress^  face ! 

And  then  again  I  called  unto  mind. 
It  was  my  heart  that  all  this  woe  had  wrought. 
Because  that  he  to  love  his  fort  resigned, 
When  on  such  wars  my  fancy  never  thought. 

What  could  he  say  when  I  would  have  him  slain  ? 

That  it  was  yours,  and  had  forgone  me  clean. 

At  lengthy  when  I  perceived  both  eye  and  heart 
Excuse  themselves  as  guilty  of  mine  ill ; 
I  found  myself  the  cause  of  all  my  smart. 
And  told  myself,  myself  now  slay  I  will. 
Yet,  when  I  saw  myself  to  you  was  true, 
I  love  myself,  because  myself  loves  you. 


Moral  Advice. 

[From  Xh/e  Ashmolean  MSS.] 

Water  thy  plants  with  grace  divine,  and  hope  to  live 
for  aye ; 

Then  to  thy  Saviour  Christ  incline,  in  him  make  stead- 
fast stay; 

Raw  is  the  reason  that  doth  lie  within  an  atheist'^s  head, 

Which  saith  the  soul  of  man  doth  die,  when  that  the 
body^s  dead. 

A  Ijyoer'a  Verses, 

[From  the  Bodleiao  MSS.] 

Fain  would  I  but  I  dare  not ; 
I  dare,  but  yet  I  may  not : 
I  may,  although  I  care  not 
For  pleasure  when  I  play  not. 

You  laugh,  because  you  like  not ; 
I  jest,  and  yet  I  joy  not : 
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You  pierce,  although  you  stnke  not ; 
I  strike,  and  yet  annoy  not. 

I  spy,  whereas  I  speak  not, 
For  oft  I  speak  and  speed  not: 
But  of  my  wound  you  reck  not. 
Because  you  see  they  bleed  not. 

Yet  bleed  they  when  you  see  not,     ^ 
But  you  the  pain  endure  not : 
Of  noble  minds  they  be  not 
That  ever  kill  and  cure  not. 

I  see,  whereas  I  view  not ; 
I  wish,  although  I  crave  not : 
I  serve,  and  yet  I  sue  not ; 
I  hope  for  that  I  have  not. 

I  catch,  although  I  hold  not ; 
I  burn,  although  I  flame  not : 
I  seem,  whereas  I  would  not, 
And  when  I  seem,  I  am  not. 

Yours  am  I,  though  I  seem  not ; 
And  will  be,  though  I  shew  not : 
Mine  outward  deeds  then  deem  not. 
When  mine  intent  you  know  not. 

But  if  my  service  prove  not 
Most  sure,  although  I  sue  not. 
Withdraw  your  mind,  and  love  not, 
Nor  of  my  ruin  rue  not.       * 


/ 


False  Love  and  True  Lcwe. 

[From  the  Bodleian  MSS.] 

As  you  came  from  the  holy  land 
Of  Walsingham, 
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Met  you  not  with  my  true  loYe 

By  the  way  as  you  came  f 
How  shall  I  know  your  true  love, 

Tliat  have  met  many  one 
As  I  went  to  the  holy  land. 

That  have  come,  that  have  gone 
She  is  neither  white  nor  brown. 

But  as  the  heavens  fair ; 
,      There  it  none  hath  so  divine  a  form 

In  the  earth  or  the  air. 
Such  a  one  did  I  meet,  good  sir. 

Such  an  angelic  face; 
Who  like  a  queen,  like  a  nymph  did  appear. 

By  her  gait,  by  her  grace : 
She  hath  left  me  here  all  alone. 

All  alone  as  unknown, 
Who  sometimes  did  me  lead  with  herself. 

And  mc  loved  as  her  own : 
What^s  the  cause  that  she  leaves  you  alone 

And  a  new  way  doth  take : 
Who  loved  you  once  as  her  own 

And  her  joy  did  you  make  ? 
I  have  loved  her  all  my  youth. 

But  now,  old  as  you  see, 
Love  likes  not  the  failing  fruit 

From  the  withered  tree : 
Know  that  Love  is  a  careless  child 

And  forgets  promise  past, 
He  is  blind,  he  is  deaf,  when  he  list. 

And  in  faith  never  fast : 
His  desire  is  a  dureless  content. 

And  a  trustless  joy ; 
He  is  won  with  a  world  of  despair. 

And  is  lost  with  a  toy : 
Of  women4und  such  indeed  is  the  love. 

Or  the  word  love  abused ; 
Under  which  many  childish  denres 

And  conceits  are  excused : 
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But  true  kyre  is  a  durable  fire 

In  tbc  mind  evelr  burning; 
Never  nek,  nerer  cid,  neret  dead. 

From  itself  never  timmig. 


The  Answer  to  the  Lie. 

[From  tlie  Ajikmol««n  MSS.] 

Court'^s  scorni  staters  disgracing, 
Potentate's  scoff,  government's  defacing. 
Prince's  touch,  church's  unhallowing, 
Art's  injury,  virtue's  debacing. 
Age's  monster,  honour's  wasting, 
Beauty's  blemish,  favour's  blasting, 
Wit's  excrement,  wisdom's  vomit. 
Physic's  acorn,  law's  comet. 
Fortune's  child,  valour's  defiler. 
Justice's  revenger,  friendship's  beguiler : 
Such  is  the  song,  such  is  the  author. 
Worthy  to  be  rewarded  with  a  halter. 


Erroris  Responsio. 

[From  the  Asbmolean  MSS.] 

Court's  commender,  state's  maintiuner. 
Potentate's  defender,  government's  gainer. 
Prince's  praiser,  church's  preacher. 
Art's  raiser,  virtue's  teacher. 
Age's  rewarder,  honour's  strengthener. 
Beauty's  guarder,  favour's  lengthener, 
Wit's  admirer,  wisdom^s  scholar. 
Physic's  desirer,  law'*s  follower. 
Fortune's  blamer,  nature's  observer, 
Justice'  proclaimer,  friendship's  preserver : 
Such  is  the  author,  such  is  the  song. 
Returning  the  halter,  contemning  the  wrong. 


Epitaph  on  Secretary  Cecil. 

See  Osborne's  Traditional  Memoires,  1658.  p.  89,  and  Oldys's  Life,  p.  434.] 

Here  lies  Hobinall  our  pastor  while  ere, 
That  once  in  a  quarter  our  fleeces  did  shear ; 
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To  please  us,  his  cur  he  kept  under  clog. 

And  was  ever  after  both  shepherd  and  dog. 

For  oblation  to  Pan  his  custom  was  thus. 

He  first  gave  a  trifle,  then  offerM  up  us : 

And  through  his  false  worship  such  power  he  did  gain, 

As  kept  him  o^  th"*  mountain,  and  us  on  the  plain. 

Where  many  a  hornpipe  he  tunM  to  his  Phyllis, 

And  sweetly  sung  Walsingham  to^s  Amaryllis, 

Till  Atropos  clapt  him,  a  p on  the  drab. 

For  (spite  of  his  tarbox)  he  died  of  the  scab. 


A  Riddle. 

[From  a  MS.  io  tbe  Bodleian  written  about  1589.] 

Th'  oflfence  of  the  stomach,  with  the  word  of  disgrace. 
Is  the  gcntlcman'^s  name  with  th^  eflbminate  face. 

id  est  Rawlrt. 
The  Answer, 
The  word  of  denial,  and  the  letter  of  fifty, 
Is  the  gcntleman^s  name  that  will  never  be  thrifty. 

id  est  NowELL. 


APPENDIX. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

[From  Aubrey's  MSS.  in  the  Aahmolean  Miueani.] 

XlE  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man ;  but  his  naeve 
was,  that  he  was  damnable  proud.  Old  S^.  Robert  Harley, 
of  Brampton- Brian  Castle,  (who  knew  him,)  would  say, 
^was  a  great  question,  who  was  the  proudest,  S^.  W.  or  S^. 
Thomas  Overbury,  but  the  difference  'that  was,  was  judged 
on  S'.Tho.  side. 

He  had  2  wives ;  his  first  was Throckmorton  ; 

9^ mother  of  Carew  Ralegh,  2^  son. 

S'.  Carew  Ralegh  %  of  Downton,  in  com.  Wilts,  was  his 
eldest  brother,  who  was  gentleman  of^  the  horse  to  sir  Jo. 
Thynne,  of  Longleate,  and  after  his  death  maried  his  lady ; 
by  whom  he  had  children  as  in  the  pedigree.  Walter  and 
Tom,  his  gr.  children,  say  that  sir  Carew  was  the  elder 
knight.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that  S^.  Carew 
had  a  delicate  cleare  voice,  and  played  singularly  well  on  the 
olpharion^,  (w^^^  was  the  instrument  in  fashion  in  those 
dayes,)  to  which  he  did  sing.  His  grand-children,  Walter 
and  Tom  (with  whom  I  went  to  schoole  at  Blandford,  in 
Dorset.  4  yeares,)  had  also  excellent  tuneable  voices,  and 
played  their  parts  well  on  the  violin;  ingeniose,  but  all  proud 
and  quarrelsome. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  of in  Oxford.  Vide  de 

hoc  A.  Wood^s  Antiquities. 

He  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  served  in  the  warres,  and 

*  Mem.  He  made  an  excellent  cordiall,  g^ood  in  feavers,  &c.  Mr.  R  Boyle 
has  the  rcc.  and  makes  it,  and  does  great  cures  with  it. 
^  *Ti8  as  big  as  a  lute,  but  flatt-bellyed,  irith  irire  strings. 

RALEGH^  MISC.  WORKS.  8  B 
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hhewed  mucli  courage  and  conduct,  but  he  would  be  per- 
petually differing  with I  tbinke,  Gray,  tlien  L^ 

deputy ;  so  that  at  last  the  hearing  was  to  be  at  councill 
table  before  the  Q.  w^h  was  w'  he  desired,  where  he  told  his 
talc  so  well,  and  with  so  good  a  grace  and  presence,  that  the 
Q.  tooke  especiall  notice  of  him,  and  presently  preferred  him. 
So  that  it  must  be  before  this  that  he  served  in  the  French 
warres.  He  was  a  second  with  the  carle  of  Oxford  in  a  duell. 
Was  acquainted  and  respected  with  all  the  heroes  of  our  na- 
tion  in  his  time.  Sir  Walt.  Long,  of  Draycot  (gr.  father  to 
this  S^  James  Long)  maried  a  daughter  of  sir  Jo.  Thynne,  by 
which  meanes,  and  their  consimility  of  dispoution,  there  was 
a  very  conjunct  friendship  between  the  two  brothers  S'.  C. 
and  S^  W.  and  him ;  and  old  John  Long,  who  then  wayted 
on  S'.  W.  Long,  being  one  time  in  the  privy-garden  with  his 
master,  saw  the  carle  of  Nottingham  wipe  the  dust  from  sir 
Weaker  R/s  shoes  with  his  cloake,  in  compliment.  In  the  great 
parlour  at  Downton,  at  Mr.  Ralegh^s,  is  a  good  piece  (an  on- 
ginall)  of  sir  W.  in  a  white  sattin  doublet,  all  embrodered  with 
rich  pearles,  and  a  mighty  rich  chaine  of  great  pearles  about 
his  neck.  The  old  servants  have  told  me,  that  the  pearles 
were  neer  as  big  as  the  painted  ones.  He  had  a  most  re- 
markable aspect,  an  exceeding  high  forehead,  long-faced, 
and  sour  eie-lidded,  a  kind  of  pigge-cie.  At  ....  an  ob- 
scure taveme,  in  Drury-lane,  (a  bayliff's,)  is  a  good  picture 
of  this  worthy,  and  also  of  others  of  his  time ;  taken  upon 
some  execution,  I  suppose,  formerly.  I  have  heard  my  gr. 
mother  say,  that  when  she  was  young,  they  were  wont  to 
talk  of  this  rebus,  viz. 

The  enemie  to  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  disgrace, 
Is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  with  a  bold  face^.^ 
He  was  the  first  that  brought  tobacco  into  England,  and 
into  fashion.  In  our  part  of  North  Wilts,— e.  g.  Malmcsbuty 
hundred, — it  came  first  into  fashion  by  S'.  Walter  Long. 
They  had  first  silver  pipes.  The  ordinary  sort  made  use  ^ 
a  walnut-shell  and  a  strawe.    I  have  heard  my  gr.  iiither 

'  HiR  beard  tamed  up  niiibirally.    [See  p.  736.] 
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Ly te  say,  that  one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to  man  round 
about  the  table.  S^  W.  R.  standing  in  a  stand  at  S^  Ro. 
Poyntz  parke,  at  Acton,  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  w<^h  ms^e  the 
ladies  quitt  it  till  he  had  donne.  Within  these  35  years  "'twas 
scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco.  It  was  sold  then 
for  its  way  te  in  silver.  I  have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen 
neighbours  (Josias  Taylor)  say,  that  when  they  went  to 
Malmesbury  or  Chippenham  market,  they  culled  out  their 
biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  the  tobacco; 
now,  the  customes  of  it  are  the  greatest  his  maj^^^  hath. 

Sir  Walter  R.  was  a  great  chymist,  and  amongst  some 
MSS.  receipts,  I  have  seen  some  secrets  from  him.  H^ 
studyed  most  in  his  sea- voyages,  where  he  carried  always  a 
trunke  of  bookes  along  with  him,  and  had  nothing  to  divert 
him. 

A  person  so  much  immerst  in  action  all  along,  and  in 
fabrication  of  his  owne  fortunes  (till  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower)  could  have  but  little  time  to  study,  but  what  he 
could  spare  in  the  morning.  He  was  no  slug;  without 
doubt,  had  a  wonderfull  waking  spirit,  and  great  judgment 
to  guide  it.  Durham -house  was  a  noble  palace  ;  after  he 
came  to  his  greatness  he  lived  there,  or  in  some  apartment 
of  it.  I  well  remember  his  study,  w^h  was  on  a  little  turret, 
that  looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  the  prospect, 
w^^  is  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world,  and  which 
not  only  refreshes  the  eie-sight,  but  cheers  the  spirits,  and 
(to  speake  my  mind)  I  believe  enlarges  an  ingeniose  man^s 
thoughts. 

Shirbume  castle,  parke,  mannor,  &c.  did  belong  (and  still 
ought  to  belong)  to  the  church  of  Sarum.     ''Twas  aliened  in 

time  to then then  sir  W.  R. 

begged  as  a  b6n  from  Q.  Eliz.  where  he  built  a  delicate 
lodge  in  the  parke  of  brick,  not  big,  but  very  convenient 
for  yc  bignesse,  a  place  to  retire  from  the  court  in  summer 
time,  and  to  contemplate,  &c.  Upon  his  attainder,  "'twas 
begged  by  the  favourite  Carr,  E.  of  Somerset,  who  forfeited 
it  (I  thinke)  about  the  poysoning  of  sir  Tho.  Overbury ; 
then  Jo.  E.  of  firistowe  had  it  given  him  for  his  good  ser- 
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vice  in  the  ambassade  in  Spaine,  and  added  two  wings  to  sir 
\V.  Ralegh's  lodge ;  in  short  and  indeed  Vis  a  most  sweet 
and  pleasant  place  and  site  as  any  in  the  west,  perhaps  none 
like  it.  In  his  youth  his  companions  were  boysterous  blades, 
but  generally  those  that  had  witt,  except  otherwise  upon  de- 
signe  to  gett  them  engaged  for  him,— e.  g.  S^.  Charles  Snell, 
of  Kington  Saint  Michael,  in  North  Wilts,  my  good  neigh- 
bour, an  honest  young  gent,  but  kept  a  perpetual  sott,  he 
engaged  him  to  build  a  ship  (The  Angel  Gabriel)  for  the 
designe  for  Guiana,  w^^^  cost  him  the  manuor  of  Yatton- 
Keynell,  the  fanne  at  £aston-Piers,  Thomhill,  and  the 
church  lease  of  bps.  Cannings,  w^'^  ship,  upon  sir  W.  R/s 
attainder,  was  forfeited ;  no  question  he  liad  other  such 
young 

In  his  youthfull  time,  was  one  Charles  Chester,  that  after 
kept  company  with  his  acquaintance,  he  Was  a  bold  imperti- 
nent fellowe,  and  they  could  never  be  at  quiet  for  him ;  a 
perpetuall  talker,  and  made  a  noyse  like  a  drum  in  a  rooroe, 
so,  one  time  at  a  taveme,  sir  W.  R.  beates  him  and  seales 
up  his  mouth,  his  upper  and  neather  beard,  with  hard  wax. 
From  him  Ben  Jonson  takes  his  Carlo  Buflbno,  jester,  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

I  have  now  forgott  whether  S^  Walter  was  not  for  the  put- 
ting of  Mary  Q.  of  Scotts  to  death;  I  thinke,  yea;  but,  be- 
sides that,  at  a  consultation  at  Whitehall  after  queen  Eliza- 
beth's death,  how  matters  were  to  be  ordered,  and  what  ought 
to  be  donne,  sir  W.  R.  declared  his  opinion,  'twas  the  wisest 
way  for  them  to  keep  the  staff  in  their  owne  hands,  and 
sett  up  a  commonwealth,  and  not  be  subject  to  a  needy 
beggarly  nation  :  it  seems  there  were  some  of  this  caball 
who  kept  not  this  so  secret,  but  that  it  came  to  king  James's 

eare,  who  at when  the  English  noblesse  mett  and 

received  him,  being  told,  upon  their  presentment  to  his  ma- 
jesty, their  names;  when  sir  W.  R.^b  name  was  told; 
"  Ralegh,^  said  the  king,  '^  O  my  soule,  mon,  I  have  heard 
'*  raiwhf  of  thee.''  He  was  such  a  person  (every  way),  that 
(as  K.  Ch.  I.  says  of  the  lord  Strafford)  a  prince  would 
rather  be  afrayd  of,  then  ashamed  of.    He  had  that  awful- 
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ness  and  ascendency  in  his  aspect  over  other  mortalls,  that 
the  K 

It  was  a  most  stately  sight,  the  glory  of  that  reception  of 
his  maj^y,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  in  exceeding  rich 
equipages,  having  enjoyed  a  long  peace  under  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  queens  ;  and  the  traine  was  so  exceeding  numer- 
ous, that  their  obedience  carried  a  secret  dread  with  it. 
K.  James  did  not  inwardly  like  it,  and  with  an  inward  envy 
sayd,  that  though  so  and  so  as  before,  he  doubted  not  but 
he  should  have  been  able  on  his  owne  strength  (should  the 
English  have  kept  him  out)  to  have  dealt  with  them,  and 
got  his  right.  Sayd  S^  W.  R.  to  him,  "  Would  to  God 
**  that  had  been  put  to  the  tryall.''  "  Why  doe  you  wish 
•*  that?''  sayd  the  king.—**  Because,''  sayd  S^  W.  "  that 
**  then  you  would  have  knowne  your  friends  from  your  foes." 
But  that  reason  of  sir  W.  was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 

Old  major  Stansby,  of Hants,  a  most  intimate 

friend  and  neighbour,  and  coetanean  of  the  late  earle  of 
Southampton  (Ld.  Treas.),  told  me  from  his  friend,  y^ 
earle,  that  as  to  the  plott  and  businesse  about  the  L<^  Cob- 
ham,  &c.he  being  then  governor  of  Jersey,  would  not  fully, 
or  &c.^  unless  they  would  goe  to  his  island,  and  there  advise 
and  resolve  about  it ;  and  that  really  and  indeed  sir  Walter's 
purpose  was,  when  he  had  them  there  to  have  betrayed  them 
and  the  plott,  and  so  have  them  delivered  up  to  the  king, 
and  made  his  peace. 

Q.  Elizabeth  loved  to  have  all  the  servants  of  her  court 
proper  men,  and,  (as  before  said  S^.  W.  R.'s  graceful!  pre- 
sence was  no  mean  recommendation  to  him,)  I  thinke,  his 
first  preferment  at  court  was  captaine  of  her  majestie's  guard. 
There  came  a  country  gentleman  (a  sufiScient  yeoman)  up 
to  towne,  who  had  severall  sonnes,  but  one  an  extraordinary 
proper  handsome  fellowe,  whom  he  did  hope  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  a  yeoman  of  the  guard.  The  father  (a  goodly 
man  himselfe)  comes  to  S'.  W.  R.  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
uAd  him  that  he  had  brought  up  a  boy,  that  he  would  de- 


«» [Sic.  Edit.] 
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wv  (liKviog  aiBT  dukhm)  rhniiH  be  (Bf  *d  ber 
guard ;  q^  S^.  W.  R.  '-  HkI  jou  qakc  far  vi 
**  dioald  TeaMj  hav«  |||mi1iJ  toot  duiii.  Ibr  n 
"  deKfTo  it,  fam  I  puu  IB  no  bmre»~.  S^  Ak  &tb 
**  cone  in  4*  ihe  goa  ^acn,  jlntt  18  or  19,  b 
gaodij  {■npo'  J^iuBg  fcfle*,  *s  S>.  W.  B.  had  aol 
fike,hen>ibetaneB«faIi  tbegwd.    S'.W.l 

4^^  at  cfimier,  vfaoc  tfae  Q.  IkImU  him  -w^  aim 
if  ■  beautifiill  tooi^  gMBt?  Hke  Sanl,  talkr  hy  tbe 
diouUcmlieii  otho'  mai,  had  ttalkei  io  w^  the 
lo  his  jomh,  for  sereiall  years,  be  vss  imde 
for  not  at  mocMT.  t  rewwiafag  that  Mr.  Th. 
Wonmenhire,  lold  ne  that  S'  Wahcr  bonowed 
<d  him  «rhai  be  vas  at  Oxfiad,  {they  «^ne  bath  a 
eolL,)  vbicfa  he  nerer  restored,  dot  maner  for  it. 

When  be  «a>  attacked  by  tbe  cfior,  about  the 
wfaidh  OMt  him  bis  head,  he  was  carryed  in  a 
wherry),  I  thinke  only  with  two  men.  K.  James 
to  say,  thai  be  was  a  coward  to  be  so  taka  and  < 
far  dse  he  might  eaaly  bare  trade  his  e9C>|ie  baa 
a  guard. 

He  was  a  pnsona-  in  the  Tower  ....  yesiei 
^lere  his  lodgb^  were  ?  He  there  (bendes  his  < 
his  Histoty  of  tbe  World)  studyed  dijnttstzy. 
of  Nottbuniberland  was  prisoner  at  die  suae  time 
the  patrone  to  Mr.  Haiiot  and  Mr.  WanH-,  two  c 
matbematirtans  then  id  the  world,  as  aho  Mr. 
GUas).  Seijeant  Hoskiiis(thepoet}wasapnnnei 

I  heard  my  caaen  Wlutney  say  that  be  saw  hi 
Tower.  He  bad  a  relnt  c^  laced,  and  a  rich  gi 
trunkehose. 

At  die  end  of  die  Histcvy  €^  tbe  Worid,  he  In 
dnth  of  tbe  moot  hopeliill  prince  Henry,  wboae 
Tourile  he  was ;  and  who.  bad  be  survived  bis  fatl 
quicUy  have  eolai;ged  him.  widi  rewards  of  hoi 
ufwu  the  prince  s  death  ends  his  first  put  id  bis  1 
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the  Worlds  with  a  gallant  eulogie  of  hiniy  and  concludes, 
Versa  est  in  luctum  cithera  mea ;  et  canius  metis  in  vocem 
Jlentium.  He  had  an  apparatus  for  the  second  part,  which 
he,  in  discontent,  burnt,  and  sayd,  ^^  If  I  am  not  worthy  of 
**  the  world,  the  world  is  not  worthy  of  my  workesc.** 

He  was  sometimes  a  poet,  not  often.     Before  Spenser^'s 
Faery  Q.  is  a  good  copie  of  verses,  which  begins  thus, 
**  Methinkes  I  see  the   grave  where  Laura  lay :"  at  the 
bottome  W.  R.  which,  36  yeares  since,  I  was  told  were  his. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  and  friends  were 
....  Earle  of  Oxford.     M^  Tho.  Hariot. 
S'.  Francis  Vere.  S^  Walter  Long  of  Draycot 

S^  Horatio  Vere.  in  Wilts. 

S^  Francis  Drake.  Cavaliero  Surft*. 

Nicholas  Hill.  Ben.  Johnson  &c. 

....  Cavendish. 
When  Serjeant  Hoskyns  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  he 
was  S^  Walter's  Aristarchus. 

Old  S^  Thomas  Malett,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  king's 
bench,  tempore  Car.  I.  et  II.  knew  S'.  W.  and  I  have  heard 
him'  say,  that  notwithstanding  his  so  great  mastership  in 
style,  and  his  conversation  with  the  learnedest  and  politest 
persons,  yet  he  spake  broad  Devonshire  to  his  dyeing  day. 
His  voice  was  small,  as  likewise  were  my  schoolfellows,  his 
gr.  nephews. 

He  was  scandalized  with  atheisme ;  he  was  a  bold  man, 
and  would  venture  at  discourse,  which  was  unpleasant  to 
the  church-men.  I  remember  my  first  L^  Scudamour  sayd, 
'Twas  basely  sayd  of  S^  W.  R.  to  talke  of  the  anagramme 
of  dog.*"  In  his  speech  on  the  scaffold^  I  heard  my  cosen 
Whitney  say  (and  I  thinke  'tis  printed)  that  he  spake  not 
one  word  of  Christ,  but  of  the  great  and  incomprehensible 
God,  with  much  zeale  and  adoration,  so  that  he  concluded 

*  His  booke  sold  very  slowly  at  first,  and  the  bookseller  complayned  of  it^ 
and  told  bim  that  he  shonld  be  a  loser  by  it,  which  putt  sir  W.  into  a  passion ; 
and  sayd  that  since  the  world  did  not  understand  it,  they  should  not  have 
his  second  part,  which  he  tooke  and  threw  into  the  fire,  and  burnt  before  his 
face. 
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he  was  an  a-christ,  not  an  atheist.  He  took  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco a  little  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  w<^  acxne  for- 
mall  persons  were  scandalized  at,  but  I  thinke  "^twas  well, 
and  properly  donne  to  settle  his  spirits.  I  remember  I  heard 

old  father Symonds  (h  societate  Jesu)  say, 

that a  father,  was  at  his  execution,  and  that  to 

his  knowledge  he  dyed  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth,  I  have  now 
forgott  what  ^was.  The  time  of  his  execution  was  contrived 
to  be  on  my  lord  mayor's  day,  (viz.  the  day,  after  S^  Simon 
and  Jude,)  that  the  pageants  and  fine  shewes  might  drawe 
away  the  people  from  beholding  the  tragedie  of  one  of  the 
gallantest  worthies  that  ever  England  bred.  Buryed  pri- 
vately under  the  high  altar ^  at  S'.  Margaret'^s  church,  in 
Westminster,  on  ....  in  which  grave  (or  neer)  lies  James 
Harrington,  esq.  author  of  Oceana.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Elias  Ashmole  told  me  that  his  son  Carew  Ralegh 
told  him  he  had  his  father's  skull,  that  some  yeares  since 
upon  digging  up  the  grave  his  skull  and  neck-bone  h&ng 
viewed,  they  found  the  vertebra  of  his  neck  lapped  over  so 
that  he  could  not  have  been  hanged. 

'Twas  S\  W.  R.'s  the  epigram  on  Robert  Cedll  earle  of 
Salisbury  who  died  in  a  ditch  S  or  4  miles  west  from  Marie- 
borough,  returning  from  Bathe  to  London ; 

"  Heere  lies  Robert  our  shepherd  whilere." 

This  I  had  from  old  S\  Thomas  Malett  one  of  y«  judges 
of  the  king's  bench,  who  knew  sir  W.  Ral^^h  and  did  re- 
member the  passages, 

A  copie  of  S^.W.  Ralegh's  letter,  sent  to  Mr.  Duke,  in 
Devon,  writt  with  his  owne  hand. 

Mr.  Duke, 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Prideaux  to  move  you 
for  the  purchase  of  Hayes  S,  a  farme  sometime  in  my  father's 

'  He  WM  buried  ai  loon  ai  you  are  remoTed  from  the  top  of  the  etept  to- 
wards tbe  altar,  not  under  the  altar.    From  EUai  Aihoiole,  Eaq. 

t  Hayes  is  in  tbe  parish  of  East  Bodleigfa.  He  was  not  buryed  al  Exslv 
by  his  fattier  and  mother*  nor  at  Sliirbame  in  Dorset ;  at  cither  of  w^ 
places  lie  desired  his  wife  (in  his  letter  the  nightbeibre  he  dyed)  to  be  iBtSfvsd* 
Hb  father  had  80  yeares  in  his  farme  of  Hayes,  and  wrote  ceqiiier. 
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possession.  I  will  most  willingly  give  whatsoever  in  your 
consdence  you  shall  deeme  it  worth,  and  if  at  any  time  you 
shall  have  occaaon  to  use  me,  you  shall  find  me  a  thankeful 
friend  to  you  and  yours.  I  am  resolved,  if  I  cannot  entreat 
you,  to  build  at  Colliton;  but  for  the  naturall  disposition  I 
have  to  that  place,  being  borne  in  that  house,  I  had  rather 
seate  myselfe  there  than  any  where  els ;  I  take  my  leave, 
readie  to  countervail  all  your  courtesies  to  the  utter  of  my 
power. 

Your  very  willing  friend. 

In  all  I  shall  be  able, 

WALTER  RALEGH. 
Courts  y^  xzFi  of  July  y  1584. 


7\ro  Letters  relative  to  Raleghy  by  James 

HoweU^  Esquire. 


To  Sir  James  CrqfU,  Knight,  at  S.  Osith, 

SlE, 

I  COULD  not  shake  hands  with  England,  without  kisang 
your  hands  also :  and  because,  in  regard  of  your  distance 
now  from  London,  I  cannot  do  it  in  person,  I  send  this 
paper  for  my  deputy. 

The  news  that  keeps  greatest  noise  here  now,  is  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  his  mjme  of  gold  in  Guiana 
the  south  parts  of  America,  which  at  first  was  like  to  be 
such  a  hopefuU  boon  voyage,  but  it  seems  that  that  golden 
myne  is  proved  a  meer  chymera,  an  imaginary  airy  myne ; 
and  indeed  his  majestic  had  never  any  other  conceipt  of  it: 
but  what  will  not  one  in  captivity  (as  sir  Walter  was)  pro- 
mise, to  regain  his  freedom?  who  would  not  promise  not 
onely  mynes,  but  mountains  of  gold,  for  liberty?  and  ^tis 
pity  but  such  a  knowing  well-weighed  knight  had  not  had 
a  better  fortune ;  for  the  Destiny  (I  mean  that  brave  ship 
which  he  built  himself  of  that  name,  that  carried  him  thi- 
ther) is  like  to  prove  a  fatall  Destiny  to  him,  and  to  some 
of  the  rest  of  those  gallant  adventurers  which  contributed 
for  the  setting  forth  of  thirteen  ships  more,  who  were  most 
of  them  his  kinsmen  and  younger  brothers,  being  led  into 
the  said  expedition  by  a  generall  conceipt  the  world  had  of 
the  wisedom  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  many  of  these  are 
like  to  make  shipwrack  of  their  estates  by  this  voyage.  Sir 
Walter  landed  at  Plymouth,  whence  he  thought  to  make 
an  escape ;  and  some  say  he  hath  tampered  with  his  body 
by  phisick,  to  make  him  look  ackly,  that  he  may  be  the 
more  pitied,  and  permitted  to  lie  in  his  own  house.  Count 
Gondamar  the  Spanish  ambassador  speaks  high  language. 
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and  sending  lately  to  desire  audience  of  his  majestie,  he 
said  he  had  but  one  word  to  tell  him,  his  majestie  wondring 
what  might  he  delivered  in  one  word ;  when  he  came  before 
him,  he  said  onely,  pyrats,  pyrats,  pyrats,  and  so  departed. 

^Tis  true  that  he  protested  against  this  voyage  before, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  but  for  some  prsedatory  designe : 
and  if  it  be  as  I  hear,  I  fear  it  will  go  very  ill  with  sir 
Walter,  and  that  Gondamar  will  never  give  him  over,  till 
he  hath  his  head  off  his  shoulders ;  which  may  quickly  be 
done,  without  any  new  arraignment,  by  venue  of  the  old 
sentence  that  lies  still  dormant  agtdnst  him,  which  he  could 
never  get  off  by  pardon,  notwithstanding  that  he  mainly 
laboured  in  it  before  he  went ;  but  his  majestie  could  never 
be  brought  to  it,  for  he  said  he  would  keep  this  as  a  curb 
to  hold  him  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  and  the 
good  behavioui-. 

Grondamar  cries  out,  that  he  hath  broke  the  sacred  peace 
twixt  the  two  kingdoms,  that  he  hath  fired  and  plundred 
Santo  Thoma,  a  colony  the  Spaniards  had  planted  with  so 
much  blood,  neer  under  the  line,  which  made  it  prove 
such  a  hot  service  unto  him,  and  where,  besides  others,  he 
lost  his  eldest  son  in  the  action ;  and  could  they  have  pre- 
served the  magazin  of  tobacco  onely,  besides  other  things 
in  that  town,  something  mought  have  bin  had  to  countervail 
the  charge  of  the  voyage.  Gondamar  alleadgeth  further, 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  myne  failing,  he  propounded  to 
the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  go  and  intercept  some  of  the  Plate- 
galeons,  with  other  designes  which  would  have  drawn  after 
them  apparant  acts  of  hostility,  and  so  demands  justice: 
besides  other  disasters  which  fell  out  upon  the  dashing  of 
the  first  designe,  captain  Kemish,  who  was  the  main  instru- 
ment for  discovery  of  the  myne,  pistoPd  himself  in  a  despe- 
rat  mood  of  discontent  in  his  cabin,  in  the  Convertine. 

This  return  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  Guiana,  puts  me 
in  minde  of  a  facetious  tale  I  read  lately  in  Italian  (for  I 
have  a  little  of  that  language  already)  how  Alphonso  king 
of  Naples  sent  a  moor  who  had  been  his  captive  a  long  time, 
to  Barbary,  to  buy  horses,  and  to  return  by  such  a  time. 
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Now  there  was  about  the  king  a  kinde  of  buflfon  or  jester 
who  had  a  table-book,  wherein  he  was  used  to  register  any 
absurdity,  or  impertinence,  or  merry  passage  that  happened 
about  the  court.  That  day  the  moor  was  dispatched  for 
Barbary,  the  said  jester  waiting  upon  the  king  at  supper, 
the  king  calPd  for  his  journal!,  and  askt  what  he  had 
observed  tliat  day :  thereupon  he  produced  his  table-book, 
and  amongst  other  things,  he  read  how  Alphonso  king  of 
Naples  had  sent  Beltran  the  moor,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  his  prisoner,  to  Morocco  (his  own  countrey)  with  so 
many  thousand  crowns,  to  buy  horses.  The  king  asked 
him  why  he  inserted  that :  ^^  because,'''*  said  he,  ^'  I  think  he 
^*  will  never  come  back  to  be  a  prisoner  again,  and  so  you 
^^  have  lost  both  man  and  money.  But  if  he  do  come,  then 
^*  your  jest  is  marrM,""  quoth  the  king :  ^^  No  sir ;  for  if  he 
^^  return  I  will  blot  out  your  name,  and  put  him  in  for  a 
"  fool." 

The  application  is  easie  and  obvious :  but  the  world  won- 
ders extremely,  that  so  great  a  wise  man  as  sir  Walter 
Haleigh  would  return  to  cast  himself  upon  so  inevitable  a 
rock,  as  I  fear  he  will ;  and  much  more,  that  such  choice 
men,  and  so  great  a  power  of  ships,  should  all  come  home, 
and  do  nothing. 

The  letter  you  sent  to  my  father,  I  conveyed  safely  the 
last  week  to  Wales.  I  am  this  week,  by  Grod'^s  help,  for 
the  Netherlands,  and  then  I  think  for  France.  If  in  this 
my  forren  employment  I  may  be  any  way  serviceable  unto 
you,  you  know  what  power  you  have  to  dispose  of  me;  for 
I  honor  you  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  will  live  and  die. 

Your  humble  and  ready  servant, 

J.  H. 


To  the  Honourable  MaHer  Car.  Ra. 
Sia, 
YouBs  of  the  seventh  current  was  brought  me»  whereby 
I  find  that  you  did  put  yourself  to  the  jiMmm?^  of  perunng 
some  epistles  that  go  imprinted  lately  in  my  name:  I  am 
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bound  to  you  for  your  pains  and  patience,  (for  you  write 
you  read  them  all  thorough,)  much  more  for  your  candid 
opinion  of  them ;  being  right  glad  that  they  should  give 
entertainment  to  such  a  choice  and  judicious  gentleman  as 
yourself:  but  whereas  you  seem  to  except  against  something 
in  one  letter,  that  reflects  upon  sir  Walter  Rawleigh'^s  voyage 
to  Guyana,  because  I  term  the  gold  mine  he  went  to  dis- 
cover, an  ^^  airy  and  suppositious  mine,^  and  so  infer  that 
it  toucheth  his  honour :  truly,  sir,  I  will  deal  clearly  with 
you  in  that  point,  that  I  never  harbourM  in  my  brain  the 
least  thought  to  expose  to  the  world,  any  thing  that  might 
prejudice,  much  less  traduce  in  the  least  degree  that  could 
be,  that  rare  and  renowned  knight,  whose  fame  shall  con- 
tend in  longevity  with  this  island  itself;  yea,  with  that  great 
world  which  he  historiseth  so  gallantly :  I  was  a  youth  about 
the  town  when. he  undertook  that  expedition;   and  I  re- 
member most  men  suspected  that  mine  then  to  be  but  an 
imaginary  politic  thing ;  but  at  his  return,  and  missing  of 
the  enterprize,  these  suspitions  turnM  in  most  to  real  beliefs 
that  "'twas  no  other.     And  E.  James  in  that  declaration 
which  he  commanded  to  be  piinted  and  published  after- 
wards, touching  the  circumstances  of  this  action   (upon 
which  my  letter  is  grounded,  and  which  I  have  still  by  me) 
terms  it  no  less :  and  if  we  may  not  give  faith  to  such  pub- 
lick,  regal  instruments,  what  shall  we  credit  ?  Besides,  there 
goes  another  printed  kind  of  remonstrance  annexed  to  that 
declaration,  which  intimates  as  much.    And  there  is  a  wor- 
thy captain  in  this  town,  who  was  a  co-adventurer  in  that 
expedition,  who,  upon  the  storming  of  St.  Thomas,  heard 
young  Mr.  Rawleigh  encouraging  his  men  in  thestj  words, 
^^  Come  on  my  noble  hearts,  this  is  the  mine  we  come  for ; 
^^  and  they  who  think  there  is  any  other,  are  fools.""     Add 
hereunto,  that  sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  last  Historical  Col- 
lections, intimates  so  much ;  therefore  Hwas  far  from  being 
any  opinion  broacliM  by  myself,  or  bottomed  upon  weak 
grounds :  for  I  was  careful  of  nothing  more,  than  that  those 
letters,  being  to  breath  open  air,  should  relate  nothing  but 
what  should  be  derived  from  good  fountains.     And  truly. 
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sir,  touching  that  apology  of  sir  Walter  Kawleigh  you  write 
ofy  I  never  saw  it ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not,  for  it 
had  let  in  more  light  upon  me,  of  the  carriage  of  that  great 
action ;  and  tlien  you  might  have  been  assurM,  that  I  would 
have  done  that  noble  knight  all  the  right  that  could  be. 

But,  «r,  the  several  arguments  that  you  urge  in  your  let- 
ters, are  of  that  strength,  I  confess,  that  they  are  able  to 
rectifie  any  indifferent  man  in  this  point,  and  induce  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  no  chymera,  but  a  real  mine ;  for  you 
write  of  divers  pieces  of  gold  brought  thence  by  sir  Walter 
himself,  and  captmn  Kemy,  and  of  some  ingots  that  were 
found  in  the  governor  s  closet  at  St.  Thomas,  with  divers 
crusibles,  and  other  refining  instruments ;  yet,  under  favour, 
that  might  be,  and  the  benefit  not  countervail  the  charge; 
for  the  richest   mines  that  the  king  of  Spain  hath  upon 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  which  are  the  mines  of 
Pota«,  yield  him  but  six  in  the  hundred,  all  expences  de- 
frayed.    You  write  how  king  James  sent  privately  to  sir 
Walter,  being  yet  in  the  Tower,  to  entreat  and  command 
him,  that  he  would  impart  his  whole  design  unto  him, 
under  his  hand,  promising  upon  the  word  of  a  king  to 
keep  it  secret ;  which  being  done  accordingly  by  sir  Walter 
Kawleigh,  that  very  original  paper,  was  found  in  the  said 
Spanish  govemor'^s  closet  at  St.  Thoma :  whereat,  as  you 
have  just  cause  to  wonder  and  admire  the  activeness  of  the 
Spanish  agents  about  our  court  at  that  time ;  so  I  wonder 
no  less  at  the  miscarriage  of  some  of  his  late  majesties 
ministers,  who  notwithstanding  that  he  had  pass'd  his  royal 
word  to  the  contrary,  yet  they  did  help  count  Grondamar 
to  that  paper;  so  that  the  reproach  Keth  more  upon  the 
English   than   the   Spanish   ministers  in  this  particular: 
whereas  you  allcdgc  that  the  dangerous  ackness  of  nr 
Walter  being  arrivM  near  the  place,  and  the  death  of  (that 
rare  spark  of  courage)  your  brother,  upon  the  first  landing, 
with  other  circumstances,  discouragM  captain  Kemys  from 
discovering  the  mine,  but  to  reserve  it  for  another  time:  I 
am  content  to  give  as  much  credit  to  this  as  any  man  can; 
as  also  that  sir  Walter,  if  the  rest  of  the  fleet  aooording  to 
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his  earnest  motion,  liad  gone  with  him  to  re-victual  in  Vir- 
ginia (a  country  where  he  had  reason  to  be  welcome  unto, 
being  of  his  own  discovery)  he  had  a  purpose  to  return  to 
Guyana,  the  spring  following,  to  pursue  his  first  design.  I 
am  also  very  willing  to  believe  that  it  cost  sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh  much  more  to  put  himself  in  equipage,  for  that  long 
intended  voyage,  than  would  have  payed  for  his  liberty,  if  he 
had  gone  about  to  purchase  it  for  reward  of  money  at  home; 
though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  of  the  co-adventurers 
made  large  contributions,  and  the  fortunes  of  some  of  them 
suffer  for  it  at  this  very  day.  But  although  Gondamar,  as 
my  letter  mentions,  calls  sir  Walter  pyrate ;  I,  for  my  part, 
am  far  from  thinking  so ;  because  as  you  give  an  unanswer- 
able reason,  the  plundering  of  St.  Thomas  was  an  act  done 
beyond  the  equator,  where  the  articles  of  peace  ^twixt  the 
two  kings  does  not  extend ;  yet,  under  favour,  though  he 
broke  not  the  peace,  he  was  S2ud  to  break  his  patent,  by 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  as  the  foresaid 
declaration  relates,  for  king  James  had  made  strong  pro- 
mises to  count  Gondamar,  that  this  fleet  should  commit  no 
outrages  upon  the  king  of  Spain'^s  subjects  by  land,  unless 
they  began  first ;  and  I  believe  that  was  the  main  cause  of 
his  death ;  though  I  think  if  they  had  proceeded  that  way 
against  him  in  a  legal  course  of  tryal,  he  might  have  de- 
fended himself  well  enough. 

Whereas  you  alledge,  that  if  that  action  had  succeeded, 
and  afterwards  been  well  prosecuted,  it  might  have  brought 
Gondamar's  great  catholic  master,  to  have  been  begged  for 
at  the  church -doors  by  fryars,  as  he  was  once  brought  in 
the  latter  end  of  Q.  Elizabcth'^s  days :  I  believe  it  had  much 
damnified  him,  and  interrupted  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
West-Indies;  but  not  brought  him,  under  favour,  to  so 
low  an  ebb.  I  have  observed  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing 
in  your  popish  countries,  for  princes  to  borrow  from  the 
altar,  when  they  are  reducM  to  any  streights ;  for  they  say, 
^*  The  riches  of  the  church  serve  as  anchors  in  time  of  a 
"  storm  .^  Divers  of  our  kings  have  done  worse,  by  pawn- 
ing their  plate  and  jewels.     Whereas  my  letter  makes  men- 
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tioQ  that  ur  Walter  Rawldgh  mainly  labored  fur  his  pardon 
before  he  went,  but  could  not  compass  it ;  this  is  also  a  pss- 
sage  in  the  foresaid  printed  relation:    but  I  could  have 
wished  with  all  my  heart  he  had  obtainM  it ;  for  I  bdere^ 
that  neither  the  transgresaon  of  his  commission,  nor  any 
thing  that  he  did  beyond,  the  line,  could  have  shortned  the 
line  of  his  life  otherwise ;  but  in  fll  probability  we  might 
have  been  happy  in  him  to  this  very  day,  having  such  an 
heroic  heart  as  he  had,  and  other  rare  helps,  by  his  grett 
knowledge,  for  the  preservation  of  health.     I  believe  with- 
out any  scruple  what  you  write,  that  ar  William  St.  Geon 
made  an  overture  unto  him,  of  procuring  his  pardcm  tat 
15002.  but  whether  he  could  have  effected  it,  I  doubt  a 
little,  when  he  had  come  to  n^;otiate  it  really.     But  I 
extreamly  wonder  how  that  old  sentence  which  had  lain 
dormant  above  sixteen  years  against  sir  Walter  Rawleigh, 
could  have  been  made  use  of  to  take  off  his  head  after- 
wards, considering  that  the  lord  chancellor  Verulam,  as  you 
write,  told  him  positively  (as  sir  Walter  was  acquaintii^ 
him  with  that  proffer  of  sir  William  St.  Geon,  for  a  peco* 
niary  pardon)  in  these  words,  '*  Sir,  the  knee-timber  of  your 
*^  voyage  is  money,  spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for 
^^  upon  my  life  you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  u 
*^  passed  already,  the  king  having  under  his  broad  seal, 
^^  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  ct 
^^  the  martial  law  over  vour  officers  and  soldiers.^    One 
would  think  that  by  this  royal  patent,  which  gave  him 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  king*8  li^e  people^  air 
Walter  Rawleigh  should  become  recius  in  curioj  and  fines 
from  all  old  convictions:  but,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  count  Gondamar  at  that  time  had  a  great  straak  in 
our  court ;  because  there  was  more  than  a  meer  overture  of 
a  match  with  Spain,  which  makes  me  apt  to  believe^  tfasi 
that  great  wise  kt.  being  such  an  Anti-Spaniard,  was  made 
a  sacrifice  to  advance  the  matrimonial  treaty.     But  I  mmt 
needs  wonder,  as  you  justly  do,  that  one  and  the  same  man, 
should  be  condemned  for  being  a  friend  to  the  Spunanl, 
(which  was  the  ground  of  his  first  condemnation)  should 
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afterwards  lose  his  head  for  being  their  enemy,  by  the  same 
sentence :  touching  his  return,  I  must  confess  I  was  utterly 
ignorant  that  those  two  noble  earls  Thomas  of  Arundel, 
and  William  of  Pembrook  were  engaged  for  him  in  this 
parUcular,  nor  doth  the  printed  relation  make  any  mention 
of  them  at  all ;  therefore  I  must  say  that  envy  herself  must 
pronounce  that  return  of  his,  for  the  acquitting  of  his 
fiduciary  pledges  to  be  a  most  noble  act,  and  waving  that  of 
K.  Alphonso^s  moor,  I  may  more  properly  compare  it  to 
the  act  of  that  famous  Roman  commander  (Regulus  as  I 
take  it)  who  to  keep  his  promise  and  fiuth,  retumM  to  his 
enemies  where  he  had  been  prisoner,  though  he  knew  he 
went  to  an  inevitable  death.  But  well  did  that  faithless 
cunning  knight,  who  betrayed  sir  Walter  Rawleigh  in  his 
intended  escape  being  come  ashore,  fall  to  that  contempt- 
ible end,  as  to  dye  a  poor  distracted  beggar  in  the  Isle  of 
Lindey,  having  for  a  bag  of  mony  falsified  his  faith,  con- 
firmed by  the  tye  of  the  holy  sacrament,  as  you  write,  as 
also  before  the  year  came  about,  to  be  found  clipping  the 
same  coyn  in  the  K/s  own  house,  at  White^hall,  which 
he  had  receivM  as  a  reward  for  his  perfidiousness,  for 
which  being  condemned  to  be  hanged,  he  was  driven  to 
sell  himself  to  his  shirt,  to  purchase  his  pardon  of  two 
knights. 

And  now,  sir,  let  that  glorious  and  gallant  cavalier  sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  (who  lived  long  enough  for  his  own  ho- 
nour, though  not  for  his  country,  as  it  was  said  of  a  Roman 
consul)  rest  quietly  in  his  grave,  and  his  vertues  live  in  his 
posterity,  as  I  find  they  do  strongly,  and  very  eminently  in 
you.  I  have  heard  his  enemies  confess,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  weightiest  and  wisest  men  that  this  island  ever  bred ; 
Mr.  Nath.  Carpenter,  a  learned  and  judicious  author,  was 
not  in  the  wrong  when  he  gave  this  discreet  character  of 
him,  "  Who  hath  not  known  or  read  of  this  prodigy  of  wit 
^'  and  fortune,  sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  a  man  infortunate  in 
**  nothing  else  but  in  the  greatness  of  his  wit  and  advance- 
'^  ment,  whose  eminent  worth  was  such,  both  in  domestic 
'*  policy,  forren  expeditions,  and  discoveries,  in  arts  and 
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*^  literature,  both  practic  and  contemplative,  that  it  might 
*^  seem  at  once  to  conquer  example  and  imitation.'*^ 

Now,  sir,  hoping  to  l)c  rectified  in  your  judgment, 
touching  my  opinion  of  that  illustrious  knight  your  fa-, 
ther ;  give  me  leave  to  kiss  your  hands  very  affectionately, 
for  the  respectful  mention  you  please  to  make  of  my  bro- 
ther, once  your  neighbor ;  he  suffers,  good  soul,  as  well  as 
I,  though  in  a  differing  manner:  I  also  much  value  that 
favourable  censure  you  give  of  those  rambling  letters  of 
mine,  which  indeed  are  nought  else  than  a  legend  of  the 
cumbersome  life,  and  various  fortunes  of  a  cadet;  but 
whereas  you  please  to  say,  '^  That  the  world  of  learned  men 
*^  is  much  beholden  to  me  for  them,  and  that  some  of  them 
*^  are  freighted  with  many  excellent  and  quaint  passages, 
*^  delivered  in  a  masculine  and  solid  stile,  adom'd  with 
^^  much  eloquence,  and  stuck  with  choicest  flowers,  pickM 
^^  from  the  muses  garden  :'^  whereas  you  also  please  to 
write,  ^'  That  you  admire  my  great  travels,  my  strenuous 
^^  endeavours,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  accumulate 
knowledge,  my  active  laying  hold  upon  all  occasions,  and 
on  every  handle,  that  might  (with  reputation)  advantage 
^^  either  my  wit  or  fortuned  These  high  gallant  strains  of 
expressions,  I  confess,  transcend  my  merit,  and  are  a  gar- 
ment to  gawdy  for  me  to  put  on,  yet  I  will  lay  it  up  among 
my  best  reliques,  whereof  I  have  divers  sent  me  of  this 
kind.  And  whereas  in  publishing  these  epistles  at  time, 
you  please  to  say,  "  That  I  have  done  hke  Hezekiah,  when 
*^  he  shewed  his  treasures  to  the  Babylonians,  that  I  have 
^'  discovered  my  riches  to  thieves,  who  will  bind  me  fast, 
"  and  share  my  goods  :^  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  those 
innocent  letters  (for  I  know  none  of  them  but  is  such)  fall 
among  such  thieves,  they  will  Imve  no  great  prize  to  cany 
away;  it  will  be  but  petty  larceny:  I  am  already,  Grod 
wot,  bound  fast  enough,  having  been  a  long  time  coopt  up 
between  these  walls,  bereft  of  all  my  means  of  subsistence 
and  employment ;  nor  do  I  know  wherefore  I  am  here, 
unless  it  be  for  my  sins :  for  I  bear  as  upright  a  heart  to 
my  king  and  country,  I  am  as  conformable  and  well  afiected 
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to  the  government  of  this  land,  ^specially  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  as  any  one  whatsoever  that  breaths  air  under 
this  meridian,  I  will  accept  none:  and  for  my  religion,  I 
defie  any  creature  Hwixt  heaven  and  earth,  that  will  say, 
that  I  am  not  a  true  English  protestant.  I  have  from  time 
to  time  employed  divers  of  my  best  friends  to  get  my 
liberty ;  at  leastwise  leave  to  go  abroad  upon  bail,  (for  I 
do  not  expect,  as  you  please  also  to  believe  in  your  letter, 
to  be  delivered  hence  as  St.  Peter  was,  by  miracle,)  but  no- 
thing will  yet  prevail. 

To  conclude,  I  do  acknowledge  in  the  highest  way  of  re- 
cognition, the  free  and  nobler  proffer  you  please  to  make 
me  of  your  endeavours  to  pull  me  out  of  this  doleful  sepul- 
cher,  wherein  you  say  I  am  entomb'^d  alive :  I  am  no  less 
obliged  to  you  for  the  opinion  I  find  you  have  of  my  weak 
abihties,  which  you  pleased  to  wish  heartily,  ^^  may  be  no 
^*  longer  eclipsed  :^  I  am  not  in  despair  but  a  day  will 
shine,  that  may  afford  me  opportunity  to  improve  this  good 
opinion  of  yours  (which  I  value  at  a  high  rate)  and  let  the 
world  know  how  much  I  am. 

Sir, 

Fleets  5  May^  Your  real  and  ready  servitor, 

1645.  J.  H. 


8c2 


A  Letter  concerning  my  Lard  Cohham  and  Sir 

Walter  Rawley ;  written  probably  by  Lord 

Henry  Howard  to  Secretary  Cecil. 


[From  the  Barghley  Papen.] 


The  first  thinge  that  miut  be  done,  is  to  prepare  the 
Q.  mmde,  to  accept,  more  willingly,  and  more  easily  believe 
the  proposition,  which  afterwards  invention  and  opportunity 
shall  cause  to  be  determined ;  her  majesty  must  knowe  the 
reason  of  theire  discontent,  for  want  of  being  called  to  that 
heyght  which  they  afi*ect,  and  made  to  tast  the  perrill  that 
growes  oiit  of  discontented  mindes.  By  dewe  reverence  of 
loyalty,  she  must  knowe,  that  the  blame  is  only  layed  on 
her,  in  the  opinion  of  the  worlde ;  though  danger  make 
them  seeke  to  cover  and  disguise  their  complaints  to  the 
forme  of  ministers  of  state ;  and  threatening  the  better  sorte 
with  wordes  of  spleene  and  passion,  to  requite  their  courtesy 
if  occasion  be  ofiered.  This  course,  if  there  were  any  virtue 
or  valor  in  the  meun,  I  do  confesse,  might  make  a  feareful 
princess  more  enclinable  to  ^vc  them  enterance,  for  fear  of 
working  mischeefe  in  the  state  ;  as  the  philosopher  advisets, 
Dare  pueris  crepitacvla^  nequid  perfringant  in  domo  ;  but 
the  Q.  doth  so  well  inderstande  the  levity,  indignity,  and 
slender  interest,  which  they  holde  in  the  worlde'*s  conoeyt, 
according  to  the  exposition  of  this  worde  Tekel  by  the  pro- 
phet Daniele,  Appensus  es  in  staierOj  et  inxfenius  minui 
habeaSj  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  relenting  to  that  remedy, 
her  majesty  must  dayly,  and  by  diverse  meanes,  be  lett  to 
knowe  the  worlde^s  applauding  her  deepe  wiaedome,  in  dis- 
oeming  the  secret  flawes  of  thcure  affections:  she  must  see 
some  advertisements  from  forraine  partes,  of  the  greefe 
which  the  queen^s  enimyes  doe  take  at  their  setting  out ; 
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hoping  that  theire  placing  in  authority,  woulde  so  faire 
aliene  the  peopIe^s  reverent  affections,  as  some  mischeefe 
woulde  succeede  of  it :  she  must  be  caused  to  see  the  perrill 
that  growes  unto  princes,  by  protecting,  countenancing,  or 
entertidning,  persons  odious  to  multitudes,  without  neces- 
sity to  warrant  grace;  for  there  is  no  question,  but  Empson 
and  Dudley  had  a  kinde  of  serviceable  inclination  to  the  pre- 
sent state,  in  the  time  of  the  queen'^s  grandefather;  and  yett 
at  the  comming  in  of  Henry  the  eighth,  no  sacrifice  bendes 
theire  lives  coulde  be  found  propitiatory  for  the  people^s 
discontent ;  though  Lovell  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  that 
weare  councellors  to  the  decea^,  did  all  they  coulde  to  putt 
them  of  extremities.  Some  pagants  of  theires  must  be 
brought  to  light  dayly,  that  may  moove  her  spleene,  and 
cheefely,  if  it  be  possible,  some  devise  wherein  they  seeke 
to  make  some  benefitt  of  the  Q.  by  delusion  or  cousening. 
It  must  be  tolde  the  Q.  how  expedient  it  is  to  crush  this 
confident  audacity  of  noblemen,  in  enabling  themselves  to 
honour  and  authority  out  of  theire  own  selfe  love:  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  crush  the  same,  with  greater  ease  and  safety, 
then  in  suche,  as  not  only  drawe  no  perrill  by  depression, 
but  applause  to  the  prince  that  disposeth  it.  The  Q.  must 
know  the  weakness  of  thease  governors  in  places  which 
they  have  in  charge ;  and  how  much  is  often  drawne  from 
the  service,  by  the  distast  of  theire  insolency.  For  as  her 
majesty  hath  first,  as  reason  is,  in  the  eye  of  observation, 
the  furtherance  of  her  own  endes;  so  must  she  be  per- 
suaded, that  those  shrinke  by  the  weakness  of  the  ministers 
that  deale  in  them.  She  must  be  tolde  what  cannons  are 
concluded  in  the  chapter  of  Durham,  wheare  Rawley^s  wife 
is  president :  and  with  all  how  weakely  Cobham  is  induced, 
to  commende  the  courses,  that  are  secretly  inspired  by  the 
consent  of  that  fellowship ;  every  one  having  at  his  harte  a 
mortall  gripe  of  somme  particular  that  vexeth  him.  North- 
umberlande  is  madde  that  any  man  shoulde  be  thought  fitt 
for  place  of  martiall  employment  as  himselfe,  having  never, 
before  the  last  yeare^s  siege,  beholden  either  place  or  service 
that  might  make  him  capable  of  any  oommande  in  a  less 
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jeopardy.  Cobham  dyes  to  thinke,  that  any  man  alive 
shoulde  be  thought  so  6tt  for  any  place  that  falles ;  viewing 
both  his  owne  person  and  quality  in  glasses  of  false  per- 
spective; snapps  like  a  mad  doge  or  a  tyger,  that  feares 
stealing  of  her  whelpes ;  and  at  every  man  that  doth  but 
only  cast  a  regarde  towarde  him,  or  by  diligent  endeavour 
to  winne  that  conceipt,  that  may  drawe  good  opiiuon :  and 
Rawley,  that  in  pride  exceedeth  all  men  alive,  findes  no 
view  for  paradice,  out  of  a  councell  borde,  but  holding  ab- 
solutely lost  to  him  what  others  gaine,  inspireth  Cobham 
with  owne  passion,  that  by  such  a  tricke  this  may  be 
carried  to  another  care ;  and  cares  not  at  what  rate  he  pur- 
chase  opportunitye  to  vexe  others,  having  greate  hope  of 
ascending  to  his  own  altitude.  His  wife,  as  furious  as 
Proserpine,  which  failing  of  that  restitution  in  courte,  which 
flattery  hath  moved  her  to  expect,  bends  her  whole  witt 
and  industry  to  the  disturbance  of  all  motions  by  councell 
and  encouragement,  that  may  disturbe  the  pos^bility  of 
others^  hopes,  since  her  owne  cannot  be  setteled.  Order 
would  be  taken  for  the  seconding  of  just  complaintes,  and 
for  seconding  those  orderly  progres^ons  that  followe  them. 
It  shoulde  be  putt  in  the  Q.  heade,  indirectly,  how  unable 
men  are  to  advertise  any  point  of  moment  that  are  hated  in 
a  state.  For  intelligence  is  grounded  upon  trust ;  and  all 
men  arc  both  farr  from  trusting  persons  neither  vallewed 
for  worthe,  nor  affected  for  courtesy.  Thus  much  touching 
the  discretion,  that  must  be  used  in  distasting  the  queen  s 
judgement  towarde  them,  in  such  sorte,  as  I  sayde  before, 
that  she  may  be  more  apte  to  receave  impresmon  of  more 
importante  reasons,  when  time  serveth  with  opportunity. 
But  of  the  division  of  provinces,  whereof  we  spake  before, 
it  dothe  behoove  us  to  devide  our  industry ;  that  every  mo- 
tion may  be  carrycd  upon  his  proper  pole,  every  spheare 
by  his  owne  intelligence,  every  charriot  upon  his  axelltree. 
The  way  that  Cobham  hath  elected  to  indeere  himself,  is, 
by  peace  with  Spayne ;  which  hath  so  many  difficultyes,  as 
will  rather  oonfounde  his  diczines,  than  reward  his  industry. 
But  as  my  lorde  of  Leyster  dealt  with  my  brother,  findi^ 
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his  humor  apt  to  deale  with  Scotlande,  when  he  thrust  him 
into  a  treaty  about  those  affairs,  assuring  himselfe,  that 
eyther  lie  shoulde  loose  the  Q.  for  the  present,  or  the  other 
Q.  for  the  future  :  so  muste  you  embarke  this  gallant 
Cobham,  by  your  witt  and  interest,  in  some  course  of  the 
Spanish  way ;  as  eyther  may  reveale  his  weakeness,  or  snare 
his  ambition.  If  the  Q.  were  ever  constant  to  her  first 
ellection,  or  immoveable  by  circumstance,  from  those  de- 
grees,  wheron  she  pitcheth  her  directions  in  primo  motUy 
there  were  little  goode  to  be  done.  But  since  you  may  be 
sure  of  this  advantage,  first  in  having  eyes,  and  afterwarde 
in  treating,  that  if  it  be  likely  to  come  forwarde,  you  may 
tume  the  streame  another  way ;  and  if  they  doe  not  breake 
the  necke  of  the  negotiators,  eyther  by  imputation  of  wants, 
or  insinuation  of  inwardness,  or  ascription  of  infelicity ;  bee 
not  unwilling,  both  before  occasion  of  any  further  employ- 
ment, to  engage  him  in  the  traficke  with  suspected  ministers, 
and  upon  the  first  occasion  of  false  treaty,  to  make  him  the 
minister.  For  mine  owne  parte,  I  count  it  impossible  for 
him  to  scape  the  snares  which  witt  may  sett,  and  weakeness 
is  apt  to  fall  into.  The  queene  did  never  yett  love  man,  that 
fayled  in  a  proiect  of  importance  put  into  her  handes ;  as 
in  this  there  is  greate  oddes  will  fall  out ;  and,  therefore,  as 

0 

Themistocles  sayde  of  a  you  the,  that  he  desired  to  sup- 
plant ;  put  him  into  places,  where  the  warres  are  hott,  mis- 
happes  will  succeed ;  put  him  into  the  ocean,  strange  acci* 
dents  will  flowe ;  bringe  him  into  this  infinite  aimbleness  to 
handle  sharpe-edged  tooles,  and  his  fingers  will  bleede. 
The  way  to  sett  him  forwarde,  is,  the  tresorer^s  encourage- 
ment ;  bycause  therein  humors  have  accorded  in  communi 
termvno:  and  if  he  were  but  brought  into  the  trade  of  tem- 
porising, his  error  would,  every  day,  bringe  forthe  advan* 
tages.  The  right  course  to  putt  him  out  of  patience,  is,  by 
working  oppo^tion  in  the  Q.  harte  against  all  thinges  that 
he  can  demande,  for  two  special  endes  of  consequence ;  as 
they  stande  presently  for  bothe  so  longe  as  inguis  is  in  vitU 
nere :  you  shall  be  sure  to  cutt  of  all  advantages,  that  he 
liath  by  interest  or  industry,  to  crosse  the  sutes  and  endes  of 
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others  with  the  Q.  and  besides  so  fair  to  overshoote  hiin- 
selfe  in  passion  and  rage,  as  will  leave  a  smoake  of  hatred 
in  the  Q.  conceyte;  howsoever  for  a  time  the  fier  may  seeme 
to  be  slacked  with  a  fewe  colde  droppes  of  hipocrisy.  Thb 
was  the  course  which  Cromwell  tooke  with  Winchester,  and 
is  ever  to  be  taken  with  suche  persons,  as  ar  fiery  in  motion 
and  proceeding  like  Phaeton.  To  make  the  flame  greater, 
it  must  be  fedde  with  fuell  sorted  to  this  only  ende ;  and 
the  Q.  pers waded  to  take  in  unkinde  parte,  that  he  will 
never  serve  her  in  place  of  charge,  nor  hazarde  his  person 
to  adventure  for  the  state  in  this  time  of  scarsity^  when  the 
state  is  poore ;  and  she  constrained,  for  the  publicke  safety, 
to  sell  so  muche  lande ;  and  forgett  what  he  hath  fcmnerly 
received  out  of  bounty,  and  seeke  out  of  that  empty  granary 
which  must  be  reserved,  henceforth,  for  necessity.  Howso* 
ever,  heretofore,  it  skilles  not  muche,  since  out  of  councdls 
soveraine  for  publicke  conservation,  it  is,  and  ever  hath 
beene,  lawfuU  to  determine  particular  avayles,  and  as  well 
to  shute  in  profitt,  as  industry,  it  doth  appeare  that  the  Q. 
was  no  better  served,  then  the  state  was  absolutely  saved 
by  this  abstinence.  And  yet  you  are  not  ignorant,  how 
odly,  upon  other  slight  agreivances,  her  majesty  hath  beene 
content  to  make  a  quarrell  of  these  councells  actually  effect- 
ing the  security  of  her  person  and  state,  out  of  enforced 
illatives  of  future  valuations;  in  which  God  hath  tempered 
and  qualyfied  the  courses  of  thease  transitory  thmgs  to  the 
safest  directions,  that  the  witt  or  apprehension  of  man  can 
attain  unto.  Againe,  suppose  that  you  shoulde  take  that 
liberty,  that  many  worthy  councellors  have  done,  in  h<ddiog 
backe  correspondencyes  with  neyghbour  states ;  respecting 
more  the  oathe  to  serve  with  fidelity,  than  the  custome  of 
the  courte,  or  of  the  time ;  and  shoulde  ever  keepe  a  vent 
open,  whereby  mallice  might  evaporate,  by  deering  doutei 
and  iealousyes,  that  might  cause  warres,  dissensions  and 
practices,  to  the  wracke  bothe  of  amity  against  the  present 
humor  of  the  prince ;  that  to  please  itselfe,  woulde  wounde 
the  state :  suppose,  that  you  knowing  what  porrill  princes 
bring  to  themselves  by  lighting  upon  ministersy  that  make 
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more  haste  to  excequte  a  rash  direction,  then  to  examine  a 
suspicious  advise ;  how  farre  it  will  stande  with  the  security 
that  directs ;  knowing  that  a  man  is  guilty,  that  performes 
a  wicked  and  ungodly  trust,  which  is  to  binde  the  handes 
of  a  freinde,  and  to  awake  him  out  of  a  lethargy,  as  under 
the  appearance  of  disobedience,  an  effect  of  affection  shoulde 
seeke  to  take  away  the  cause  of  princes^  hurtes,  without 
theire  knowledge:  suppose,  that  you  shoulde  hinder  the 
composition  commanded  by  the  soveraine,  knowing  poison 
to  be  mingled  with  it,  that  she  woulde  take  it.  You 
shoulde  take  away  the  cause,  upon  which  publicke  envy 
would  grounde  a  quarrell  to  her  hurt.  During  the  time  of 
league,  deserve  a  better  creditt,  by  respective,  dutifuU,  and 
beneficial  service,  as  them  others  eyther  will,  or  can,  attain, 
of  obstructions  in  theire  own  perticulars,  to  the  ende  only, 
that  they  may  conserve  the  league;  which  breaking  out, 
woulde  hazarde  his  owne  prince.  Suppose,  that  you  shoulde 
compass  suche  a  kinde  of  creditt  with  the  Q.  of  Englande^s 
neighbours  and  allyes,  against  her  express  will,  contra  vo^ 
luntatem  expressam,  as  implidta  voluntas^  is  ever  to  be  un- 
derstoode,  tending  to  the  Q.  security;  as  Demetrius  had 
with  the  Romains,  his  father^s  ennimyes,  against  his  father^s 
will,  to  maintaine  the  league;  the  son  of  Alphonso  had 
with  the  king  of  Castile,  to  defend  his  father^s  state ;  as  a 
trewe  freinde  woulde  have,  if  he  coulde  attaine  to  it,  getts 
suche  a  powerful  enimy,  as  by  adhering  into  others,  might 
mine  or  supplant.his  freinds ;  what  quarrell  coulde  a  juste 
and  worthy  prince  pretende  against  a  minister  that  is  dili- 
gent in  preventing  danger?  Or  what  cause  hath  not  a 
worthy  Q.  in  suche  a  case  to  vallewe  one,  that  in  dispight 
of  passion  pertinasdi.  For  doctors  must,  sometime,  be- 
guile, as  well  the  judgement,  as  the  tast,  of  patients,  which 
they  take  in  cure ;  or  els  they  cannot  be  able  to  make  goode 
the  recovery  which  theire  love  intendeth,  and  theire  judge- 
ment promiseth.  Yet  how  the  Q.  in  suche  a  case,  woulde 
starte  at  any  probable  suggestion,  that  envy  or  malignity 
coulde  present,  without  any  further  instance,  you  may 
guesse,  by  the  late  eager  apprehension  of  the  vomitt  of  that 
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variety  seeking,  as  you  founde,  that  poore  occasion,  to  raise 
a  poore  advantage  for  his  own  private  ende :  and,  though 
the  weaknesse  of  the  grounde  coulde  not  support  the 
weight  of  his  desire,  yett  hereby  we  may  finde,  that  credu- 
lity was  rather  ashamed,  then  curiosity  satisfied.  For  herein 
looke,  as  I  doute  not  but  you  doe,  with  the  eyes  of  judge- 
ment and  equality,  into  your  owne  estate;  you  must  make 
a  difference,  not  only  betweene  the  councellors  of  the  first 
time,  but  all  thease  of  this  time  allso,  and  yourselfe.  They, 
being  of  the  quecne'^s  owne  time,  in  probability  ar  not  to 
fixe  the  eye  u|)on  any  other  horizon  then  the  present  hap- 
pyness :  whereas  you,  being  infinitely  yonger  than  the  rest, 
must  have  an  eye  to  other  dayes,  and  ar,  more  probably, 
delivered  in  respect  of  your  owne  estate,  and  of  your  son, 
for  a  view  to  the  rising  sun,  then  others,  whome  the  same 
day  of  dissolution  is  like  to  ende,  if  not  quicklyer.  In  re- 
spect of  the  Q.  stronge  constitution  is  like  to  nibb  or  sleepe, 
and  the  same  clothe  to  cover,  this  respect  doth  move  me  to 
commend  your  judgement,  in  assuming  fellow  laborers,  that 
take  equall  paine,  or,  at  the  least,  undergoe  equall  hazarde. 
Thease  reasons  only  tende  to  the  remoove  of  suche  saucy 
companions,  that  for  want  of  truthe,  dare  speake  any 
thinge;  for  want  of  interruption,  are  encouraged  to  speake 
any  thinge ;  upon  demonstration  of  falsehoode  and  untruthe 
have  not  beene  punished  for  speaking ;  and  by  the  giltiness 
of  Essex,  in  effecting  without  judgement,  what  was  under- 
taken without  conscience,  and,  by  consequence  averring 
those  reportes  of  theires  by  effect,  which  was  before  esteemed 
most  absurde  to  sence  and  in  effect ;  are  confirmed  and  war- 
ranted, when  they  doe  speake  any  thinge.  I  stande  the 
longer  upon  these  thinges  that  conceme  yourselfe,  because 
it  gives  a  greater  caution  to  others ;  that  being  more  to  be 
touched  out  of  truthe,  had  neede  to  be  more  wary  and  ad- 
vised in  prevention.  My  confidence  in  Mr.  Secretary  is 
more  absolute,  then  in  any  mortall  man :  therefore  I  must 
deale  more  plainly,  and  more  roundly,  for  the  proofe  of  the 
first  proposition  of  perrill  to  growe  unto  her  majesty  by 
their  accesse,  then  otherwise  were  safe.     The  only  way  to 
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anger,  thwarte,  and  weaken  you,  is,  eyther  ruining  the  suc- 
cess you  have  in  authority,  or  by  kindness  over  those  whome 
you  woulde  bringe  thither.  If  there  be  a  monitory  angell 
at  the  elbowe  of  the  Omnipotent,  that  eyther  may  deliver 
errors;  or  suggest  presumptions  in  thease  parties,  cheefly 
where  the  eye  of  Providence  is  seldome  cleere,  it  is  scant 
possible,  that  any  man  shoulde  arrive  to  the  tilths  ende, 
without  a  counterbufTe.  Resorting,  therefore,  to  your  owne 
singular  and  single  judgement,  without  shaddowes  of  affec- 
tion, can  you  thinke  that  Cobham,  studying  the  corruptions 
of  the  tresoror,  Rawley,  the  weakeness  and  oversights  of 
the  admirall,  in  cleire  distinct  offices,  by  the  composition  of 
heinotS  woulde  not  make  suche  a  pill  for  the  queene,  as 
woulde  purge  her  of  all  charity  ?  For,  though  it  may  be 
thought,  that  out  of  a  radicall  integrity,  the  queene  be  not 
sensitive  of  publicke  wrongs,  as  many  princes  have  beene 
heretofore ;  yet  so  farre  as  she  may  derive  her  owne  advan- 
tage, out  of  groundes  so  plausible  to  vulgar  eares,  she  will 
observe  and  thinke,  that,  as  well  in  matters  that  conceme 
poynts  nearer  to  the  quicke  of  her  own  conceyte  and  sence, 
as  in  this,  there  may  be  conveniency  and  correspondences. 
I  speake  not  of  the  keeper,  who  perhapps  shall  play  his 
owne  parte  upon  a  stage  by  himselfe,  bycause  I  finde  him 
not  comprised  in  this  knott :  but  I  speake  of  thease  for 
whome  your  creditt  answers,  when  your  freindship  pleades 
for  them.  The  treasorer'^s  corruptions,  indeed,  doe,  for  the 
greater  parte,  oppress  the  subject,  but  not  without  some 
coherancy  to  publicke  interest,  which  suffers  by  simpathy ; 
for  it  will  not  be  hard  to  prove,  that  in  many  thinges  the 
state  dothe  loose,  what  he  dothe  gaine :  but  in  the  admi- 
ralty there  are  errors,  which  subordinady  may  be  raised  to 
the  perrill  of  the  publicke :  if  decayes,  defects,  and  over- 
sights, be  looked  to ;  considering  what  Rawley  in  the  chap- 
ter of  Durham  house  delivers,  and  what  he  must  studdy,  if 
he  will  receive  the  freindship  of  his  mate ;  who  had  rather 
shake  the  creditt  of  the  admirall  in  my  conscience,  than 
raise  the  seege  of  Ostende  in  the  Netherlandes.     In  plead- 
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ing  in  defence  of  matters  cleerely  to  be  proved,  makes  the 
partiallity  more  plaine.  In  leaving  them  to  theire  owne 
apologysy  they  will  ^ve  advantage  to  the  accusor.  Touch- 
ing the  pretention  or  forestalement  of  theire  hopes,  whome 
you  desire  to  raise  to  your  owne  certidnty  and  strengthe, 
who  will  lay  before  the  queene,  when  dayes  of  competition 
drawe  neerc,  the  sinnes  of  our  progenitors,  the  contract  be- 
tweene  the  duke  of  Norfolke  and  the  queene  of  Scottes,  the 
fawning  of  Southampton,  the  match  with  that  lord,  the  pa- 
piste  of  myselfe,  and  whatsoever  els  may  ey  ther  create  sus- 
picion, wheare  the  foundations  are  cleere,  or  improve  by 
inference,  wheare  invention  hath  elbowe  roome,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  meritt  in  your  freinde,  which,  as  demonstra- 
tion, hath  wrought  out  all  suspicions  that  are  phantasticall, 
no  more  emplying  weakeness  in  my  lord ;  though  for  b^g 
son  to  suche  a  father  than  himselfe,  by  hke  presumption  for 
being  son  to  one,  whome  Wiafs  faults  did  sinke,  or  heire  to 
Oldcastle  that  was  beheaded,  thease  are  the  storyes.  But 
yett  the  queene,  that  hath  beene  longe  enured  with  these 
illativcs  of  circumstance,  woulde  not  soone  rejecte  a  scan- 
dalous suggestion ;  as  other  princes  woulde,  that  were  more 
confident  in  profession,  or  sensitive  of  industry.  Wee  know 
that  they  which  worke  against  the  winde,  had  neede  of 
duble  strengthe ;  and  every  opposition  is  a  lett  to  theire 
purposes.  The  queene  is  never  hasty  in  advancing  those 
against  whom  nothing  can  be  sayed,  eyther  out  of  coulor  or 
cause,  tradition  or  text,  opinions  or  truthe ;  and  therefore 
greater  judgement  must  be  used  in  the  cutting  of  suche  ac- 
cidental letts,  as  on  the  bye,  may  sette  one  further  oute^ 
than  many  can  restore  againe.  To  conclude,  assure  your- 
selfe,  that  whatsoever  course  of  yours  these  gallants  finde 
concerning  eyther  publicke  or  private,  out  of  which  they 
cannot  worke  theire  owne  affection  to  private  endes,  they 
will  oppose ;  and  that  with  suche  invention,  and  arte,  (at 
this  daye  nothing  so  muche  as  the  state  of  oflBceSy  and  cor- 
ruption of  officers,)  as  it  shall  be  in  theire  power  to  cast  a 
cloude  through  the  great  eclipse.  Follow  them  not.  Tbey 
will  examine  giftes,  and  vallewe  grauntes,  and  putt  the 
matter  to  suche  hazarde,  as  wherein  they  themselves  are 
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not  corrupted,  for  concealement,  they  will  charge  others 
with  conspiracy.  Th^  first,  woulde  make  them  too  riche, 
in  sharing  with  all  benefitts ;  the  seconde,  too  powerful,  in 
taxing  adjutors;  and  both,  too  arrogant,  in  craving  of  theire 
owne  strengthe.  And,  therefore,  the  best  course  were,  in 
all  respects,  to  be  ridd  of  them.  Fortune^s  almesmen  and 
instruments  of  ^ddines,  in  a  tickell  Ume,  must  be  under* 
taken,  before  they  can  be  prophetts,  to  knowe  theire  owne 
strengthe,  like  colts :  for  it  may  be,  that  by  the  benefitt  of 
winde  and  tide,  they  may  make  better  speede  than  we  ex- 
pected. You  must  think,  that  many  stande  at  theire  guarde, 
that  woulde  be  labourers,  if  they  knew  that  this  course  of 
information  was  like  to  be  as  well  rewarded  in  the  ende,  as 
it  is  encouraged  for  theire  pleasure,  or  as  safe  and  agree- 
able :  and,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  crushe  theire  edges,  than 
to  neglect  ieopardy.  If  I  shoulde  speake  my  conscience, 
the  only  cause  that  maketh  them  so  slacke  in  closing  with 
the  next  pretender,  is,  desire  to  advance  themselves ;  and 
vallewe  theire  owne  creditts,  more  by  some  badge  of  glory, 
for  the  stirring  of  the  Scottish  appetite,  to  apprehende 
theire  wowet^ ;  fearing,  in  the  meanetime,  no  danger  of  in- 
terception or  anticipation;  by  cause  they  live  secure  of  any  ill 
disposition  in  you,  to  take  that  course  to  fishe  that  poole, 
and  to  moove  the  state  both  by  your  artificial  dissembling, 
and  theire  owne  discovery.  The  meanes  to  cutt  them  of, 
must  be  eyther  occasional],  or  violent :  touching  the  first, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  but  men  voide  of  witt  will  ever  assault 
on  some  side,  so  thease,  of  all  others,  having  no  one  parte  of 
the  armor,  which  eyther  St.Paule  prescribeth  to  a  Christian, 
that  is,  the  sheilde  of  futhe,  as  a  grand  gard  of  integrity ; 
nor  which  Justinian  prescribeth  to  a  good  servant,  which  is, 
care  of  the  publicke,  and  sufficiency  to  serve ;  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  better  lykelyhoode  of  prospering.  For  Crom* 
well,  speaking  somewhat  out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  owne 
occupation,  tolde  sir  Tho.  Moore,  that  eyther  by  the  justice 
of  Grod,  or  by  contagion  of  intermeddling,  or  countermotion 
of  opposites,  it  ever  fell  out,  that  they  which  tooke  diligfat 
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in  sifting  all  mennes  actions  and  wayes,  were,  at  the  last, 
founde  eyther  culpable,  or  made  unfortunate.  And  very 
harde  it  is,  if  not  impossible,  to  garde  those,  that  are  gra- 
cious for  no  one  worthy  ^ft,  but  odiouse  in  universality. 
Wee  see  that  thease  two  gallants,  having  ever  chosen  to 
converse  amonge  those  crocadiles,  which  praye  by  lande, 
and  breede  in  water;  amonge  the  satires,  that  can  both 
coolc  and  kindle  with  one  breathe;  amonge  the  saylers, 
that  can  ever  make  the  way  with  a  side  winde ;  and  those 
crafty  fellowes  here  in  Inglande,  that,  in  the  civill  warres, 
ever  caused  theire  sonnes  to  fight  on  Yorke'^s  dde,  when 
they  stoode  for  Lancaster ;  devide  the  provinces,  at  this 
day,  touching  traficke  of  the  state,  with  so  greate  artifice, 
as  if  the  peace  goe  forwarde,  Cobham  prospers  by  his  in- 
dustry; if  it  doe  not,  Rawley,  by  his  opposition.  In  matter 
of  intelligence,  Cobham  is  commended  as  most  sincere ;  in 
matters  of  action,  Rawley  blazed  as  most  sufficient:  Cob- 
ham, in  discourses,  holdes  a  kind  of  priviledge  to  vent  his 
passions;  Rawley  to  temporise;  Cobham  must  have  the 
rough  handes  of  Esau,  in  execution  of  ngor ;  Rawley,  the 
soft  eye  of  Jacob,  in  covering  hipocrisy :  Cobham  must  de- 
light, secondly,  inveagle,  and  posses  the  queene^s  opinion, 
by  improving  danger,  casting  figures,  and  contriving  invec- 
tives against  the  Scotish  hopes,  inventions,  and  actions: 
Rawley  must  insinuate  his  owne  affections,  applaude  thdre 
expectations,  and  concurr  with  them :  Cobham  must,  in  all 
thinges,  tender  the  conservation  of  the  present  state,  to 
maintaine  his  owne  tenure :  Rawley  must  persuade  antici- 
pation, for  proofe  of  his  owne  destiny :  Cobham  must  ex- 
claime  against  the  small  account  and  reckoning  that  is  made 
of  noblemen :  Rawley  must,  in  all  discourses,  holde  them 
to  be  fooles  and  insufficient  for  charge,  cowards,  and,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  lieutenancy:  Cobham  must  relate,  and 
gaine  the  creditt  of  the  Q.  satisfaction :  Rawley  must  re- 
maine  secure  from  justification:  Cobham  must  be  the  blocke 
almightey,  that  ^ves  oracles :  Rawley  must  be  the  cogging 
spirit,  that  still  prompteth  it :  Cobham  must  cum  fonraiTde 
with  the  present  state,  in  matters  of  religion  to  keepe  mea- 
sure:  Rawley  must  make  way  with  the  catholickeS)  to 
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giune  by  them :  Cobham  holdeth  in  with  the  tresoror,  by 
pretending  care  of  peace,  which  comming  to  effect,  will,  as 
the  scripture  says  of  wisedome,  justify  the  instruments: 
Rawley  ever  makes  himselve  rasam  iabulam^  ready  to  re- 
ceave  those  impressions  whiche  you  leave  in  him  :  Cobham 
rayleth  at  those  freindes  you  most  esteeme:  Rawley  ex- 
cuseth  them  :  Cobham  beares  the  envy  of  all  information  : 
Rawley  reapes  the  best  use  of  it:  Cobham  dares  contest 
and  express  his  passion  with  agony :  Rawley  argues  out  of 
invention,  but  submittes  with  humbleness :  Cobham,  out  of 
anger,  will   sometime  forbeare  to  converse  with  his  best 
freindes ;  this  serves  Rawley  for  a  motive  of  insinuation  to 
greater  interest,  by  expressing  greater  humility :  Cobham 
may  pepper  your  best  freindes :  Rawley  must  be  cleere  of 
it.     Thus,  Hill  occasion  may  ^ve  advantage  to  theire  hu- 
mors, equally  exasperate,  and  equally  vindicative,  to  worke 
for  sharpe  remedy  of  close  exceptions,  which  have  beene 
taken  to  theire  rising  in  the  charge  and  service  of  the  state ; 
they  meane  to  keepe  the  ballance,  as  it  were,  in  equilibrio : 
holding  it  unsafe,  without  a  stronger  tenure  than  they  have  at 
this  time,  holding  only  by  the  weake  threede  of  suggestion,  to 
hazarde  the  possession  which  they  holde  in  your  inwardness. 
For,  though  the  thirst  of  theire  ambition  be  a  little  slaked 
by  thes  meanes,  yet  doe  they  finde  theire  tumes  so  freindly 
served  by  commodityes,  by  countenance,  by  satisfaction, 
in  many  other  kindes,  as  there  were  smalle  reason  to  foregoe 
the  present  use,  for  a  future  dreame ;  or,  being  sett  against 
by  all  other  quallityes  and  degrees  within  the  state,  to  slippe 
that  anchor,  which,  by  experience,  they  are  only  taught  to 
trust  unto.     This  patience  of  theires,  in  being  thus  well 
pleased  with  a  cuppe  of  cold  watter,  when  theire  soule  dothe 
thirst  for  aqua  vitce  of  the  highest  kinde ;  theire  humble 
carriage,  in  so  greate  oppression  of  hart ;  their  dissimula- 
tion  of  supposed  and  pretended  wronges ;  theire  resolution 
to  watche ;  theire  customc  to  pray ;  the  satisfaction  yett  to 
conclude  in  theire  own  judgements;  they  conclude  mine  to 
theire  opposition  to  you,  and  the  weakeness  of  theire  ad- 
vantage,  upon  contradiction  of  opposites.      Whereupon, 
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since  it  is  certainc,  theire  lying  in  the  winde  is  only  for  ad- 
vantage for  the  venting  of  theire  passions,  and  tlieire  ad- 
vantage cannot  choose  but  growe  by  time ;  in  all  occarions, 
both  publicke  and  private,  it  were  goode  to  giune  the  starte, 
which  wiuns  the  garlande  in  all  prizes  of  this  nature :  and 
cutt  downe  the  thome,  before  the  time  come,  wherein  it 
can  make  account  to  take  holde  of  you.  For  to  give  them 
a  blowe  in  the  Q.  conceyte,  once  possessed  with  suspicion 
and  prejudice  of  your  suggestion,  must,  necessarily,  be 
founde  more  harde,  than  nowe;  when  neyther  the  Q.  for 
her  private  humor,  nor  the  state  for  a  publicke  use  or  em- 
ployment, doth  stande  in  any  neede  of  them.  Since  the 
maine  foundation  of  theire  future  building  in  a  diverse  elle- 
ment,  is  grounded  upon  peace  with  Spaine,  and  combina- 
tion with  the  northe :  out  of  thease  two  respects,  theire  may 
be  wayes  invented  to  dissolve  them,  before  they  ascende 
into  those  highe  re^ons,  that  shoulde  sende  them  backe 
like  meteors,  with  combustion  or  crudity.  That  out  of 
Scotlande  little  goode  is  to  be  donn,  we  gather  by  theire 
unwillingness  to  write ;  by  the  little  good  they  gott,  or  theire 
sollicitor,  at  the  last  embargo ;  by  the  diffidence  in  that  in- 
trusted nation;  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  K.'s  acceptance; 
and  in  respect  of  the  danger  that  might  growe  to  them  in 
case  they  shoulde  not  accept ;  (like  the  witches  of  Seville  in 
Spaine,  which  having  all  renounced  theire  beleefe,  yett  were 
not  all  possesed  with  the  power  of  illusion ;)  by  causing  the 
knight  first  to  sounde  the  passage,  before  they  putt  in 
theire  foote ;  by  giltiness  of  theire  owne  opposition  to  per- 
sons that  in  favour  have  the  starte;  by  danger  of  discovery, 
considering  the  secretary  doth  not  favour  it.  Without  the 
adventure,  we  can  desine  no  grounde  of  operation ;  of  the 
adventuring  against  so  many  palasados  of  pikes,  there  is  no 
probability  in  suchc  crafty  fellowes.  Therefore,  the  life  of 
operation,  in  this  degree,  may  be  reputed  desperate.  Some, 
then,  perhappes  will  then  thinke  it  goode  for  the  kinge  to 
drawe  so  fare  within  danger  of  the  nette,  as  he  might  plucke 
with  certainty :  but  herein  lyes  a  greate  perrill  of  imposn- 
bility  as  in  the  other.    But  bycause  princes,  that  sometimes 
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make  advantage  of  occasions  and  accidents,  are  not  barred, 
with  the  bond  of  honor,  from  giving  tliat  advantage,  upon 
which  they  purpose  to  work  their  advantage  afterwardes. 
Before  assurance  they  are  feareful ;  after  assurance,  honor  is 
engaged.     I  doe  remember  that  the  state  of  Scotlande  was 
contented  to  deliver  in  Northumberland,  and  afterwards, 
which  were  apparent  arguments  of  advantage,  taken  upon 
opportunity ;  but  the  one  excused  by  minority,  without  the 
king^s  direction,  will  make  him  more  advised  in  the  like; 
and,  especially,  bycause  the  precedent  of  discovering  a  pro- 
position of  service,  might  discourage  many  in  respect  of  the 
like  course,  how  little  soever  the  persons  weare  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  the  harme  that  growes  to  an  English  subject, 
more  observed  than  to  an  Irish  rebell.     In  setting  downe 
suche  ordinary  meanes,  as  may  take  downe  the  crests  of 
thease  cockes  of  the  game,  I  doe  not  undertake  that  every 
motion  is  sufficient  to  shake  a  frame.     By  revolving  his- 
toryes,  and  comparing  of  the  time,  I  finde,  that  in  sundry 
climates,  every  one  of  thease  receytes  have  had  his  opera- 
tion with  consonant  effects :  and  yett  I  trust  so  little  to  the 
strengthe  of  any  one  particular  ingredient,  as  the  compo- 
sition doth  muche  more  comforte  me.     I  knowe  that  any 
circumstance  altered,  may  take  away  some  meanes  of  bridges 
they  are  to  pass;  which  I  woulde  worke  as  local  1  change 
of  planetes  in  the  course  of  motion ;  but  yett  discretion  will 
better  helpe  the  variations  in  bodyes  that  are  subject  to  dis- 
cretion, than  those  that  are  lamed,  or,  rather,  whirled  about 
with  necessity.  I  have  hearde  it  noted  in  my  lord  of  Sussex, 
that  when  my  lord  of  Leiester  had  no  other  way  to  take 
advantage  of  his  oversights,  being  deepely  wise,  and  extra* 
ordinary  cautelous,  then  resolved  that  theire  was  no  way  to 
hujrtc  him,  but  by  stopping  the  spring  of  bounty,  since  he 
lived  farr  above  his  rate.     For  in  a  patient  or  idle  dispo- 
sition, this  drugge  woulde  doe  no  good ;  but  it  is  certaine  it 
stirred  him  so  forcibly  out  of  unkindness,  emulation,  or 
necessity,  as  in  passion  he  grewe,  twice  or  thrice,  in  my 
time  to  speake  thease  wordes  to  the  queen  which  lost  him 
absolutely  that  advantage,  whiche  temperance,  attendance, 
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and  respect,  to  take  his  best  advantage  in  dewe  time,  might 
have  stedded  him  to  the  trapping  in  of  those  spider  webbes, 
that  were  only  spunn  for  rashc  adventurors,  that  weire  not 
masters  of  their  own  ability.  It  did  my  lord  of  Essex 
grcate  goode,  as  I  conceave,  that  fury  thrust  out  stronge 
passions  upon  a  suddaine.  It  is  true  that  thease  weare 
greater  men  of  worth  and  vallor,  but  not  in  opinion  and 
guile ;  and|  therefore,  by  how  muche  thease  men  want  bet- 
ter helpes  by  nature,  art,  or  industry,  to  countenance  a 
pride  above  the  greatest  Lucifer,  that  hath  lived  in  our 
age ;  for  so  muche  shall  he  the  sooner  mire  himselfe,  and 
make  the  queen  more  sensible  in  scorning  so  great  lame- 
ness, in  so  greate  infirmity.  Besides  the  sparkes  and  flames 
of  fier  that  will  breake  out  of  conflict,  assure  yourselfe,  it 
will  enflame  him  with  some  violence,  opon  the  suddaine,  to 
shuffle  the  stocke;  and,  finding  that  his  rest  is  sett  upon  so 
slender  cardes^  seeke  all  the  wayes  that  he  can  for  a  better 
game,  which  will  bringe  him  into  that  snare  which  he 
wouldc  shunn.  Otherwise,  if  it  were  possible,  to  drawe  the 
king  to  consent,  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  theire 
trafiicke  witli  his  ministers,  or  by  interception  of  meanes 
and  instruments  that  concurr  in  termino.  By  making  our 
satisfaction  the  rendezvous,  it  were  not  possible  to  make 
shorter,  nor  surer,  workes,  then  by  this  overture.  But  as 
they  will  not  write,  without  some  stronge  motive  of  con- 
fidence, and  after  suche  a  warrant  is  awarded,  the  king  will 
not  willingly  permitt  the  cancelling  or  defacing  of  his  owne 
workmanship ;  therefore,  no  good  is  to  be  brought  to  pass 
that  circumference.  Besides,  it  may  be,  that  the  king  will 
be  aflraide,  that  suche  a  scandall,  may  discourage  others 
from  embarking  out  of  feare. 
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A  Letter  of  C.  Chndamar  to  some  secretary  or  minister  of 
state  concerning  Sir  Walter  RaleigVs  expedition 

to  Guiana. 

[From  a  transcript  by  Archbishop  Saocroft  among  Bp.  Tanner's  MSS.  in 

the  Bodleian.] 

Monsieur;  mes  maux  m'^ont  presse  de  fafon  ces  jours, 
que  non-obstant  deux  saign^es^  Tune  sur  Tautre,  une  autre 
apostume  s'est  dcscouvert,  qu"*on  fit  ouvrir  avant  hier; 
m'^ayant  tenu  et  ine  tenant  encore  fort  travailM  en  con- 
tinuelles  douleurs.  Et  certes  je  confesse  que  j'^auroy  besoin 
de  medicines  bien  differcntes  des  faicts^  que  W.  Raleigh  va 
exploitant,  ja  que  j'*ay  si  cordiallement  desir^,  et  procure  la 
bonne  correspondence  entre  noz  maitres  et  leurs  couronnes. 

J'^ay  estini^9  comme  de  raison,  la  faveur^  que  sa  majeste 
votre  maitre  me  fait  en  ce,  que  me  dites  de  sa  parte  en  la 
votre,  que  je  viens  de  recevoir,  touchant  les  procedures  de 
Walter  Raleigh ;  et  vous  supplie,  qull  vous  plaise  luy  cii 
baiser  tr^s-humblement  les  mains  en  mon  nom,  et  que  soics 
servy  luy  dire,  que  ce,  que  j"*ay  maintenant  k  luy  dire  sur  ce 
subject  est  ce,  que  tant  de  fois  auparavant  je  previns  et  dis 
en  tant  d'^occasions  k  celle  fin,  que  ce  voyage  fut  destourne ; 
representant  pareillement  le  but,  auquel  visoient  les  maU 
intentionnes,  qui  acheminoient  cest  affaire:  tellement,  que 
tout  ce,  qui  en  est  reussi,  et  reussira,  je  Pay  ja  dit,  et  en 
temps ;  et  sa  majesty  aura  experiment^,  que  j^ay  tousjours 
dit  la  verity.  Aussi  Ton  m^asseura  plusieurs  fois  que,  ou 
Walter  Raleigh  ne  feroit  pas  le  voiage,  ou  le  feroit  sculc' 
ment  avecq  un  vaisseau  ou  deux;  un  surintendant  Taccom- 
pagnant  affin  de  voir  qu'^il  ne  fit  chose  mal-faite:  et  mon- 
sieur le  secretaire  Winwood  plusieurs  fois  tascha  de  me  le 
faire  croire.  Je  sceus  par  apres,  et  vis,  qu'^il  fmsoit  le  voiage 
avecq  une  armade  de  navires,  et  gens,  avecq  plein  commis- 
sion et  authority  de  sa  majesty ;  et  mesmes  le  representay 
plus  ouvertement  et  k  plein  tant  par  escrit,  que  de  bouche  : 
k  quoy  Ton  me  donna  pour  response  celle  qu'on  m^avoit 
donn^  du  premier.  Aussi  je  n'*y  trouve  qu'^adjouster,  sauf 
que,  \k  oil  je  s^avois  auparavant,  combien  eut  est^  agre- 
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able  Tunion  dcs  deux  ormades  des  rois  noz  maistres  a  Ten- 
contre  des  pirates,  Turcs  et  Mores;  je  ne  m^estonneroy 
nimntenant,  si  Ton  se  monstre  plus  retenu  et  reserve ;  at- 
tendu  les  exploits,  que  va  faisaut  rarmade  de  Walter 
Ilaleigh. 

Et  veu  que  sa  majesty  le  roy  votre  maistre  me  donne 
licence  d'*en  dire  mon  opinion;  je  diray,  monsieur,  q\ik 
celle  fin,  que  le  roy  mon  seigneur,  et  tout  le  monde  se  satis- 
face,  conime  cette  armade,  qui  partit  soubz  Walter  Raleigh 
pour  general  avecq  la  commission,  qu'^il  en  eut,  n^'estoit 
pour  rompre  la  foy  publique;  il  est  necessaire  en  faire  icy  de 
fort  grandes  demonstrations ;  et  touts  les  delays  et  prolon- 
gations, qui  s'^apportcront  en  cecy,  pourroient  rendre  les 
choses  irremediables,  et  incurables;  au  rebours  de  ce,  que 
vous  et  moy  desirons  pour  le  service  de  noz  maistres,  d'*au- 
tant  que  nous  devrons  tousjours  considerer,  et  peser  en 
commun  le  bien  de  Tune  et  Pautre  des  parties :  vous  sup- 
pliant aussi  mettre  en  consideration  Tobligation,  avecq  la- 
quelle  le  roy  mon  seigneur  se  trouve  de  donner  satisfaction 
k  ses  vassaux,  et  les  defendre. 

J'^espere  que  sa  majesty  pourvoira  icy  du  remede,  qu^il 
convient,  conforme  k  sa  roialle  intention  et  bont^ ;  et  que 
de  votre  party  apporteres  les  bons  offices,  que  j'*offre  y 
apporter  de  la  miennc.  A  tant,  monsieur,  je  prie  Dieu 
vous  donner  tout  heureux  contentement.  De  Londres  ce  S 
Novembre  1617. 

Votre  tres  humble  et  vray  serviteur, 

Le  Conde  de  Grondomar. 
Transscribed  from  the  original 

8ign*d  with  his  own  hand. 


Letter  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

[Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Archbishop  Sancroft.] 

Anna  R. 

My  kind  dogge;  if  I  have  any  power  or  ereditt  with  yow, 
pray  you  let  me  have  a  trial  of  it  at  this  time  in  dealing 
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sincerely  and  ernestly  with  the  king  that  sir  Valter  Ra- 
leigh's life  may  not  be  called  in  question.  If  you  do  it  so 
that  the  success  answer  my  expectation,  assure  yourself  that 
I  will  take  it  extraordinarily  kindly  at  your  hands  and  rest 
one  that  wisheth  you  well,  and  desires  you  to  continew  stiU, 
as  you  have  been,  a  true  servant  to  your  master. 
To  the  Marquis  of  Buckinhame. 


De  Warranto  specicUi  pro  DecoUatione  WaUeri  Raleigf^ 

milUis. 
[From  Rjmer*^  F<Bdera>  vol.  XVII.  p.  115.] 

James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  Scotland 
France  and  Ireland  defender  of  the  faithe  &c.  to  our  righte 
trustye  and  wellbeloved  counsellor  Francb  lord  Verulam 
our  chancellor  of  England,  greeUng. 

Whereas  sir  Walter  Raleigh  knighte  late  of  the  parishe 
of  Saint  Martyn  in  the  Fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
with  others,  hath  been  indicted  of  divers  high  treasons  by 
him  committed  against  us,  and  thereupon  hath  bin  tryed 
and  found  guiltye  of  the  same,  before  oure  deare  cousine 
and  counsellor,  Thomas  earle  of  Suffolke  then  chamberlaine 
of  oure  household, 

Gilbert  late  earle  of  Shrewsbury, 

Charles  late  earle  of  Devon, 

Henry  lord  Howard, 

Robert  Lord  Cecill  of  Essingdon  then  our  principall 
secretary, 

Edward  lord  Wotton  then  our  comptroller  of  oure 
household. 

And  other  our  justices  of  Oier  and  Terminer  at  our  citye 
of  Winchester  in  our  countye  of  Southampton,  concerning 
treasons  and  other  offences  lately  assigned,  which  said  sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  for  the  same  his  treasons  by  them  ad- 
juged  to  be  drawn  hanged  and  quartered  according  to  the 
lawes  and  customes  of  this  our  realme  of  England  in  that 
case  provided ;  which  said  commission,  with  the  said  judg- 
ment indictment  and  the  tryall  and  proceedings  thercuppon 
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were  rctourned  and  doe  reinayne  in  our  said  court  of  Pleas 
before  us  to  be  houlden ;  and  although  the  said  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  be  adjuged  to  dye  as  aforesaid;  yet  wee,  mynding 
to  dis|)ence  with  that  manner  of  execution  of  judgement, 
doe  therefore  by  theis  presents  pardon  remit  and  release  the 
said  sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  and  from  such  execution  of  his 
judgement  to  bee  drawne  hanged  and  quartered  as  above- 
said,  and  insteede  thereof  our  pleasure  is  to  have  the  heade 
only  of  the  said  sir  Walter  Raleigh  cut  off  at  or  within  our 
palace  of  Westminster,^in  or  upon  some  fitt  and  convenient 
place  or  scaffold  to  be  provided  in  that  behaulf,  and  that  in 
such  sort  and  order  as  in  such  cases  have  beene  heretofore 
done :  the  said  judgment  to  be  drawne  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, or  any  lawe  or  other  tiling  or  matter  whatsoever  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  willing,  charging,  and  here- 
by expressly  commanding  you  our  said  chancellor  that, 
uppon  receipt  hereof,  you  do  forthwith  direct  under  our 
greate  scale  of  England,  two  severall  writtes,  one  to  the 
lieutenante  of  our  Tower  of  London  or  his  deputy  there, 
for  the  dely very  of  the  said  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  sheriffe 
of  Middlesex,  at  or  within  our  said  palace  of  Westminster 
aforesiud,  and  another  writt  to  the  said  sheriffe  of  Middle- 
sex, for  the  receiving  the  said  sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  and 
from  tlie  handes  of  our  said  lieutenante  or  his  deputye,  and 
for  the  executing  of  him  there,  at  some  fitt  and  convenient 
place  to  be  there  by  our  said  shireff  erected  and  provided 
for  that  purpose,  in  such  manner  and  forme  as  in  such 
cases  hath  heretofore  bin  done  or  used  to  bee  done,  and 
theis  presents  shall  be  your  warrant  and  discharge  for  the 
same  against  us  our  heires  and  successors  for  ever. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster  the  eight  and  twentieth 
day  of  October.  [1618.] 

Per  Breve  de  Privato  SigiOo. 
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The  effect  of  Sir  Walter  RavleigKs  Speech^  written  in  the 
hearing  qfhim^  before  he  was  beheaded^  Oct.  29, 1618. 

[From  a  MSS.  in  Archbishop  SaDcroft's  own  hand  writing.] 

• 

Sir  Walter  Rauleigh  was  led  up  to  the  scaffold  in  the  Old 
Palace  Yard,  by  the  two  sheriffs  of  London,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Towlson,  deane  of  Westminster.  The  throng  was 
great  upon  his  coming,  and  he  was  much  pressed  and 
crowded,  soe  as  was  breathlesse,  and  seemed  fainting  upon 
his  arrivall  on  the  scaffold :  but  after  he  had  paused  awhile, 
his  spiritts  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  his  countenance  smil- 
ing, and  he  saluted  divers  of  the  lords,  and  others  that  were 
in  his  sight.  The  principal  lords  were,  Arundell,  Oxen- 
ford,  and  Northampton,  the  lord  viscount  Doncaster,  the 
lord  Windsor  and  Sheffeild,  who  was  on  horseback,  sir  Ed. 
Sackville,  colonel  Cecile,  and  sir  Hen.  Rich.  His  words 
were  much  to  the  effect  following. 

I  have  had  these  two  daies  two  iitts  of  an  ague.  Yester- 
day I  was,  notwithstanding,  taken  out  of  my  bed,  in  one  of 
my  fits;  and  whether  I  shall  escape  it  this  day,  or  noe,  I 
cannot  tell.  If,  therefore,  you  perceive  any  weakness  in 
me,  I  beseech  you,  ascribe  it  to  my  sicknes,  rather  than  to 
myselfe.  I  am  infinitely  bound  to  God,  that  he  hath  vouch- 
safed me  to  dye  in  the  sight  of  so  noble  an  assembly,  and 
not  in  darknesse,  neither  in  that  Tower,  where  I  have  suf- 
fered soe  much  adversity,  and  a  long  sicknes.  And  I  thank 
God  that  my  fever  hath  not  taken  me  at  this  time ;  as  I 
prai^d  God  it  might  not. 

Heereupon  he  told  the  lords  that  were  in  sir  Bandall 
Crue'^s  window,  that  he  wished  his  voice  were  strong  that 
they  might  heare  him.  Who  answered,  that  they  would 
come  doune  to  him.  Whereupon  the  carles  of  Arundell 
and  Northampton,  and  the  viscount  Doncaster,  came  upp 
to  the  scaffold :  and  after  severall  salutations  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded. 

There  are  two  maine  points,  which,  as  I  conceive,  have 
hastened  my  coming  hither,  of  which  his  majesty  hath  bin 
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enformed  against  me.  The  first ;  that  I  had  some  practice 
with  France.  And  the  reason  which  his  majesty  had  soe  to 
beleeve  was,  for  that,  when  I  first  arrived  at  Plimouth,  I  had 
a  desire,  in  a  small  barke,  to  have  passed  to  RochelU  and 
after,  because  the  French  agent  came  to  my  house  heere  in 
LfOndon.  But,  as  ever  I  hope  to  see  God,  or  to  have  any 
benefitt  or  comfort  by  the  passion  of  my  Saviour,  I  never 
had  any  practise  with  the  French  king  or  his  embassador, 
or  agent,  neither  had  I  any  intelligence  from  thence,  neither 
did  ever  see  the  French  king'^s  hand,  or  scale,  as  some  re- 
ported I  had  a  commission  from  him  at  sea.  Neither,  as  I 
have  a  soulc  to  save,  did  I  ever  know  of  the  French  agent's 
coming  to  my  house,  till  I  saw  him  in  my  gallery.  It  is  not 
now  a  time,  either  to  fcare,  or  to  flatter,  kings :  I  am  now 
the  subject  of  death,  and  the  great  God  of  heaven  is  my 
soveraigne,  before  whose  tribunall  seat  I  am,  shortly^  to  ap- 
peare.  And,  therefore,  have  a  charitable  conceit  of  me :  to 
swear  is  an  oflence ;  to  swear  falsely,  at  any  time,  is  a  great 
sinne.  Soe  to  call  God  to  wittnes  an  intruth,  is  a  sinne  above 
measure  sinfull ;  but  to  doe  it,  at  the  hower  of  one^s  death,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  before  whom  one  is,  forth- 
with, to  appear,  were  the  greatest  madnesse  and  sinne,  that 
could  be  possible.  The  other  matter  alledged  against  me, 
is,  that  I  should  have  spoken  some  disloyall,  dishonest  and 
dishonourable  words  of  the  king.  Mine  accuser  is  a  runa- 
gate Frenchman,  who  having  runne  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  hath  noe  "biding  place.  This  fellow,  because  he  had 
a  merry  witt,  and  some  small  skill  in  chymical  medicines,  I 
entertained  rather  for  his  taste,  than  his  judgement.  He 
perjured  himselfe,  at  Winchester,  in  my  former  troubles, 
revealing  that,  the  next  daye,  which  he  vowed  the  contrary, 
the  day  before,  to  me.  But  by  the  same  protestation  I 
have  allready  made,  and  as  I  hope  for  my  inheritance  in 
heaven,  I  never  did  spcake  any  disloyal,  dishonourable,  or 
dishonest,  words  of  the  king ;  if  I  did,  the  Lord  blot  me 
out  of  the  book  of  life.  Nay,  I  will  now  protest  further, 
I  never  thought  any  such  evill  of  him  in  my  heart.  And, 
therefore,  it  seemeth  somewhat  strict^  that  such  a  baae  fel- 
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low  should  receive  creditt,  against  the  protestation  upon  my 
salvation.  Touching  sir  Lewis  Stewkly,  he  is  my  coun- 
tryman, and  kinsman ;  and  I  have  this  morning  taken  the 
sacrament  unth  Mr.  deane,  and  for^ven  both  Stewkely  and 
the  Frenchman.  Yett  thus  much,  I  thinke,  I  am  boimd,  in 
charity,  to  speake  of  it,  that  others  may  take  warning  how  to 
trust  such.  Sir  Lewis  Stewkely  hath  justified  against  me, 
before  the  lords,  that  I  told  him  the  lord  Carew  sent  me 
word  to  gett  me  gone,  when  I  first  landed.  I  protest,  upon 
my  salvation,  neither  did  my  lord  Carew  send  me  any  sudi 
word,  neither  did  I  tell  Stewkly  any  such  matter.  For  if 
I  had  had  halfe  soe  much,  I  could  have  made  some  meanes. 
Only  I  shewed  him  a  letter,  and  told  him,  that  there  would 
be  a  course  taken,  in  his  absence,  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  For  my  seeking  to  escape,  I  cannott  deny  it  I  had 
advertisement  from  above,  that  it  would  goe  hard  with  me. 
I  desired  to  save  my  life  for  that,  and  I  feigned  myselfe  sick, 
at  Salisbury,  and,  by  art,  made  my  body  full  of  blisters,  to 
put  off  the  time  of  coming  before  the  councils ;  till  his  ma- 
jestie^s  neerer  approach,  hoping,  by  delay,  to  gain  time  for 
obtaining  my  pardon.  David,  a  man  after  God^s  owne  heart, 
yet,  for  safety  of  his  life,  feigned  himselfe  madd,  and  lett  the 
spittle  fall  downe  upon  his  beard,  and  I  find  not  that  re- 
corded as  a  fault  in  David,  and  I  hope  God  will  never  lay  it 
to  my  charge,  as  a  sinne.  But  sir  Lewis  Stewkely  did  me  a 
further  injury,  which  I  am  very  sensible  of,  howsoever  it 
seeme  not  much  to  conceme  me.  In  my  going  up  to  London, 
wee  lodged  at  sir  Edward  Parham^s  house,  an  ancient  freind 
and  follower  of  mine,  whose  lady  is  my  cozen  german. 
There  he  made  it  to  be  suggested  unto  me,  and  he  him- 
self told  me,  he  thought  I  had  some  poison  given  me.,  I 
know  it  grieves  the  gentleman,  there  should  be  such  a  con- 
ceipt  held :  and  for  the  cook  who  was  suspected,  having  been 
once  my  servant,  I  know  he  will  goe  a  1000  miles  to  doe  me 
good.  For  my  going  to  Guiana,  many  thought  I  never 
entended  it,  but  onely  to  gaine  my  liberty ;  which  I  would 
I  had  bin  soe  wise  as  to  have  kept.  But,  as  I  will  answer  it 
before  the  same  Grod  I  am  shortly  to  appear  before ;  I  en- 
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(kmvoured,  and  I  hcqieil,  to  have  enriched  the  king,  mj- 
aelfe,  and  my  partners.  But  bong  undone,  and  crossed  by 
Kemifth,  a  wilfull  fellow,  who  se^ng  my  sonne  slaine,  and  my- 
aelfe  unpardoned,  would  not  open  the  mine,  but  killed  him- 
selfe.  And  wheras  it  was  reported,  that  I  entended  not  the 
voyage,  nor  cared  how  it  spedd,  having  already  made  my  for- 
tunes thereby,  having  160001b.  in  gold:  as  I  shall  answer 
it  before  the  same  God,  I  had  not  in  all  the  world,  ^ther  in 
my  owne  hands,  or  others  for  my  use,  directly  or  indirectly, 
above  an  hundred  peices,  whereof  I  gave  my  wife,  when  I 
went,  25.  The  error,  I  perceive,  came  in  searching  the 
scrivener^s  bookes,  where  they  found  the  biUes  of  adventure, 
amounting  to  a  great  summe.  And,  whereas  his  majesty  was 
also  enformed,  that  I  was  brought,  by  force,  back  by  some 
of  my  company,  and  came  not  voluntarily,  nor  submitted 
myselfe  to  the  king^s  goodnes,  in  that  respect,  I  doe  pro- 
test, that  when  the  voyage  succeeded  not,  and  that  I  re- 
solved to  retume  home,  my  company  muUnied  against  me, 
and  fortified  the  gun  room  against  me,  and  kept  me  within 
my  owne  cabin,  and  would  not  be  satisfied,  except  I  would 
take  a  corporall  oath  not  to  bring  them  into  England,  till  I 
had  gotten  their  pardons,  there  bdng  four  of  them  unpar- 
doned. Soe  I  tooke  that  oath,  being  forced  to  come  to  them 
with  mony,  with  cloaths,  and  wine,  such  as  I  had.  Soe 
we  came  into  Ireland,  where  they  would  have  landed,  in 
the  north  part,  but  I  would  not,  because  they  were  all  red- 
shankes.  Soe,  coming  to  the  south,  hoping  from  thence  to 
write  to  his  majesty  for  th^  pardons,  in  the  meane  time,  I 
offered  them  to  send  them  to  severall  places  in  Devonshire 
and  Comewall,  to  lye  safe  there  till  they  had  beene  pardon- 
ned.  But  I  am  gladd  that  my  lord  of  ArundeU  is  heere.  For 
when  I  went  downe  into  my  shipp,  his  lordship  and  divers 
others  bdng  with  me,  after  salutations,  and  parting,  his  lord- 
ship tooke  me  aside,  and  desired  me  faithfully  and  firedy  to 
resolve  him  in  one  thing,  which  was,  Whether  I  entended  to 
retume  home,  or  noe,  whatsoever  fortune  I  had  ?  I  there 
told  his  lordship,  and  gave  him  my  hand,  that  whatsoever 
8ucoeeded,if  I  lived,  I  would  retume(which  the  earl  of  Arun- 
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dell  being  present,  justified.)  Other  reports  are  raised  of  me 
touching  that  voyage,  which  I  value  not :  as  that  I  would  not 
allow  the  sick  persons  water  enough  :  those  that  go  such  voi- 
ages,  know,  that  things  must  be  done  in  order  and  propor- 
tion :  if  it  had  been  given  out  by  gallons,  to  some  that  were 
sick,  all  had  perished.  But  these,  and  such  like,  I  will  passe 
by.  Only  I  will  borrow  a  little  time  of  Mr.  sherifTs  to  speake 
of  one  thinge ;  and  that  doth  make  my  heart  bleed,  to  heare 
such  an  imputation  layd  upon  me.  It  was  said,  moreover, 
that  I  was  a  persecutor  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  that  I 
stood  in  a  window  over  against  him,  where  he  suffered,  and 
puffed  tobacco  out  in  disdaine  of  him.  God  I  take  to  wit- 
nesse,  my  eyes  shed  teares  for  him  when  he  dyed.  And,  as  I 
hope  to  looke  God  in  the  face  heereafter,  my  lord  of  Essex 
did  not  see  my  face  when  he  suffered,  for  I  was  afarre  off  in 
the  armory,  where  I  saw  him,  but  he  saw  not  me.  And 
my  soule  hath  bin  many  times  greived,  that  I  was  not 
neerer  unto  him  when  he  dyed,  because  I  understood,  that 
he  asked  for  me,  at  his  death,  to  be  reconciled  to  me.  I  con- 
fesse  I  was  of  a  contrary  faction ;  but  I  knew,  that  my  lord 
of  Essex  was  a  noble  gentleman,  and  that  it  would  be  worse 
with  me,  when  he  was  gone;  for  those  thatt  sett  me  upp 
against  him,  did  afterwards  sett  themselves  against  me. 

So  he  desired  all,  very  earnestly,  to  pray  for  him,  for 
that  he  was  a  great  sinner  of  a  long  time,  and  in  many 
kinds,  his  whole  course  was  a  course  of  vanity.  A  sea-faring 
man,  a  soldier,  and  a  courtier,  the  least  of  these  were  able 
to  overthrow  a  good  mind,  and  a  good  man. 

Then,  having  ended  his  speech,  the  executioner  kneeled, 
and  asked  him  forgivenes.  With  which  he  lidd  his  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  spake  to  him,  and  forgave  him. 
Then  he  called  to  see  the  axe,  and  putt  his  finger  on  it  to 
feele  whether  it  were  sharpe  or  not.  Then  taking  his  leave 
of  some  freinds,  the  deane  of  Westminster,  and  the  two 
sheriffs,  he  went  first  on  the  one  side  of  the  scaffold,  and 
requested  them  all,  that  they  would  heartily  pray  for  him, 
and  then,  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  made  the  like  re- 
quest to  them,  and  then  giving  his  hatt  to  one,  and  his  cappe 
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to  another,  the  executioner  threw  downe  his  own  cloake,  be- 
cause he  would  not  spoile  the  prisoner's  gown ;  and  he  laid 
himselfe  along  thereon,  and  soe  the  executioner  at  two  blowes, 
presently  struck  of  his  head,  his  body  never  shrinking,  nor 
moving.  His  head  was  shewed,  on  each  side,  to  the  people, 
and  then  putt  upp  into  a  redd  lethren  bagg,  and  his  wrought 
velvett  gowne  cast  over  his  body,  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried away  in  a  black  mourning  coach  of  his  ladies. 


A  Letter  relating  to  the  last  Behaviour  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh^  written  by  Dr.  Rob.  Tounson,  Dean  of  West- 
minster,  and  qfierwards  Bp.  of  Sarum,  to  Sir  John 
Isham . 

[rrom  Hearne's  Hemingford,  App.  p.  dzzxir.] 

Sir, 
The  last  weekc  was  a  busy  weeke  with  me,  and  the 
weekc  afore  that,  was  more.  I  would  gladly  have  writt 
unto  you,  but  could  find  no  time :  yet  I  hope  yow  had  the 
relation  of  sir  Walter  Rawleigh^s  death;  for  so  I  gave 
order,  that  it  should  be  brought  unto  yow.  I  was  com- 
maunded  by  the  lords  of  the  counsayle  to  be  with  him, 
both  in  prison  and  att  his  death,  and  so  sett  downe  the 
manner  of  his  death  as  nere  as  I  could :  there  be  other  re- 
ports of  itt,  but  that  which  yow  have  from  me  is  trew :  one 
Craford,  who  was  sometimes  Mr.  Rodeknight'^s  pupil,  hath 
penned  it  pretily,  and  meaneth  to  putt  itt  to  the  presse,  and 
came  to  me  about  it,  but  I  heare  not  that  it  is  come  forth. 
The  summe  of  that,  which  he  spake  att  his  death,  yow  have 
I  suppose,  already:  when  he  never  made  mention  of 
his  offence  for  which  he  dyed,  namely  his  former  treason ; 
but  only  desired  to  cleare  himself  of  new  imputationsi  there 
mentioned:  privately  he  told  me  in  prison,  that  he  was 
charged  to  have  broken  the  peace  with  Spaine,  but  he  putt 
that,  he  sayd,  out  of  the  count  of  his  offences :  saving  that 
be  heard,  the  king  was  displeased  att  it ;  for  how  could  he 
breake  peace  with  him,  who  within  these  4  yeares,  as  he 
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sayd,  tooke  diverse  of  his  men,  and  bound  them  backe  to 
backe  and  drowned  them ;  and  for  burning  the  towne,  he 
sayd,  it  stood  upon  the  king^s  owne  ground,  and  therefore 
he  did  no  wrong  in  that.  He  was  the  most  fearlesse  of 
death  that  ever  was  knowen;  and  the  most  resolute  and 
confident,  yet  with  reverence  and  conscience.  When  I  be- 
gann  to  incourage  him  against  the  feare  of  death,  he  seemed 
to  make  so  light  of  itt,  that  I  wondered  att  him,  and  when 
I  told  him,  that  the  deare  servants  of  God,  in  better  causes 
than  his,  had  shrunke  backe  and  trembled  a  litle,  he  denyed 
not,  but  yet  gave  God  thankes,  he  never  feared  death,  and 
much  lesse  then,  for  it  was  but  an  opinion  and  imagination, 
and  the  manner  of  death  though  to  others  might  sceme  gree- 
vous,  yet  he  had  rather  dye  so  then  of  a  burning  fever :  with 
much  more  to  that  purpose,  with  such  confidence  and  cheer- 
fullnesse,  that  I  was  £Eune  to  divert  my  speach  another 
way,  and  wished  him  not  to  flatter  himselfe,  for  this  extra- 
ordinary boldnesse,  I  was  afrayd,  came  from  some  false 
ground :  if  it  sprong  from  the  assurance  he  had  of  the  love 
and  favour  of  God,  of  the  hope  of  his  salvation  by  Christ, 
and  his  owne  innocency,  as  he  pleaded,  I  sayd  he  was  an 
happy  man,  but  if  it  were  out  of  an  humour  of  vainglory 
or  carelessnesse  or  contempt  of  death,  or  senslessnesse  of 
his  owne  estate,  he  were  much  to  be  lamented  &c.  For  I 
told  him,  that  heathen  men  had  sett  as  litle  by  their  lives 
as  he  could  doe,  and  seemed  to  dye  as  bravely.  He'  an- 
swered, that  he  was  perswaded,  that  no  man,  that  knew 
God  and  feared  him,  could  dye  with  cheerefuUnesse  and 
courage,  except  he  were  assured  of  the  love  and  favour  of 
God  unto  him ;  that  other  men  might  make  shewes  out- 
wardly, but  they  felt  no  joy  within :  with  much  more  to 
that  effect,  very  christianly,  so  that  he  satisfyed  me  then, 
as  I  thinke  he  did  all  his  spectators  att  his  death.  After 
he  had  received  the  communion  in  the  morning,  he  was 
very  cheerfuU  and  merry,  and  hoped  to  perswade  the  world, 
tliat  he  dyed  an  innocent  man,  as  he  sayd ;  thereat,  I  told 
him,  that  he  should  doe  well  to  advise  what  he  sayd,  men 
in  these  dayes  did  not  dye  in  that  sort  innocent,  and  his 
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pleading  innoccncy  was  an  oblique  taxing  of  the  justice  of 
the  realme  upon  him.  He  confessed  justice  had  bene  done, 
and  by  course  of  law,  he  must  dye,  but  yet,  I  should  give 
him  leave,  he  sayd,  to  stand  upon  his  innocency  in  the  fact ; 
and  he  thought^  both  the  king,  and  all  that  heard  his  aun- 
sweres,  thought  verily  he  was  innocent  for  that  matter. 
I  then  pressed  him,  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  done  for- 
merly, and  though  perhaps  in  that  particular,  for  which  he 
was  condemned,  he  was  cleare,  yet  for  some  other  matter, 
it  might  be,  he  was  guilty ;  and  now  the  hand  of  God  had 
found  him  out,  and  therefore  he  should  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  God  in  itt,  though  att  the  hands  of  men  he  had 
but  hard'  measure :  and  here  I  putt  him  in  mind  of  tlic 
death  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  how  it  was  generally  reported, 
that  he  was  a  great  instrument  of  his  death,  which  if  his 
hert  did  charge  him  with,  he  should  hertily  repent,  and 
aske  God  forgivenesse:  to  which  he  made  aunswere,  as  is 
in  the  former  relation,  and  sayd  moreover,  that  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  fetcht  of  by  a  trick,  which  he  privately  told  me 
of.  He  was  very  cheerefull  that  morning  he  dyed,  eate  his 
breakefast  hertily,  and  tooke  tobacco,  and  made  no  more  of 
his  death,  then  if  he  had  bene  to  take  a  journey,  and  left  a 
great  impression  in  the  minds  of  those  that  beheld  him,  in 
so  much  that  sir  Lewise  Stukely  and  the  French  man  grow 
very  odious.  This  was  the  newes  a  weeke  since :  but  now 
it  is  blowen  over,  and  he  allmost  forgotten.  The  newes 
which  I  heare  is,  that  the  promoter  of  Kowel  hath  gotten 
his  charges  of  sir  Thomas  Brookes,  and  ar  Thomas  much 
cheeled,  and  hath  entred  into  bond  of  a  1001.  to  the  pro- 
moter, never  to  molest  or  trouble  him  againe,  and  the  pro- 
moter is  as  cranke  and  triumpheth  in  his  victory  very  much, 
and  sir  Thomas  glad  he  hath  escaped  so.  I  once  saw  Henry 
Tremill,  and  that  is  all.  What  is  become  of  Robin  Dalli- 
son,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  was  here  in  great  expectation  of 
a  place,  which  I  thinke  now  he  is  fallen  from ;  for  all  of- 
ficers here  are  much  younger  then  himsclfe.  The  buainesse 
of  the  treasurer  sleepeth ;  and  that  of  my  Icird  of  Exceter 
and  sir  Thomas  Lake  wiU  not  be  called  upon  this  terme. 
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There  be,  as  I  heare,  17000  sheets  of  paper  in  that  booke, 
which,  upon  ordinary  account,  cometh  to  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pound,  the  very  writing.  The  king  and  prince, 
thankes  be  to  God,  are  very  well.  The  queene  is  still  at 
Hampton-court,  and  crazy  they  say.  Yow  will  remember 
me  kindly  to  my  lady  and  your  mother,  and  if  yow  have 
any  imploiment  for  me  here,  yow  shall  find  me  allwayes 

Att  your  service 

ROBERT  TOUNSON. 

Westroinst.  Coll. 

Novemb.  9.  1618. 
Superscribed,  To  the  right  worshiji/vU  my  very  loving 
Jrend  sir  John  IsJuim,  att  his  howse  in  Latigport  in 
Northampio7ishire 
This. 


Sir  Lewise  Stukelye'^s  AppoUogie  writte  with  his  ozeme 

hand. 

[MS.  Ashmole  830.  20.] 

I  KNOW  full  well  that  all  acUons  of  men,  of  whatsoeuer 
condition,  in  these  censurious  tymes  shal  be  scanned,  as 
alrcdy  I  am  informed  mine  haue  bine  in  the  execution  of 
my  souuerains  late  commands :  euen  since  yesterday  that 
I  parformed  the  same,  committinge  sir  Walter  Rawligh,  and 
some  of  his  adherants  and  instruments  to  his  intended 
scape  from  out  of  my  custody  to  the  Tower.  I  haue  bine 
accused  for  conspiracy  and  falshood  towards  him,  I  therefore 
held  it  bee  hoofiiill  for  me  to  recollect  the  passages  of  my 
imployment  where  with  I  desier  to  satisfy  all  good  and 
honest  men. 

By  a  letter  bearing  date  the  12th  of  June  from  the  right 
honorable  the  lord  high  admirall  of  England  I  had  the 
first  commaundment  giuen  me  for  the  apprihention  of  sir 
Walter  Rawligh  knight  whose  shippe  formerly  had  bine  by 
Thorn.  Hardinge,  a  publick  notary  and  my  deputy  at 
Plimoth,  by  my  commaund  arrested. 
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After  which  I  receaued  a  letter  from  sir  Robert  Naunton 
principal  secretary  to  his  majeste  where  in  was  incerted  a 
commaund  from  the  kings  majeste  that  I  should  bringehim 
to  appeare  before  the  lords. 

That  I  strained  my  commission  to  all  the  libertie  I  could 
for  his  aduantage  both  in  giuinge  him  time  and  trust ;  him- 
selfc  hath  often  acknowledged :  and  it  doth,  if  he  would  do 
otherwise,  appeare  by  the  next  letter  which  I  receaved  from 
the  lordes,  of  the  S3d  of  July  last,  rebukinge  me  of  delaies 
and  vaine  excuses. 

That  at  Salsbury  I  did  him  all  the  best  offices  I  could,  I 
referre  me  to  his  owne  consdence  and  to  the  testimony  of 
those  of  the  lords  that  I  feare  me  I  halfe  weried  with  sollist- 
inge  ther  lordshipps  aboue  good  manners  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  his  desiers.  Nor  had  he  euer  an  ill  retome  or 
negative  aunswere  to  any  request  I  made  in  his  behalfe. 

Namly  to  both  his  sutes  the  one  by  Mr.  Secritary  pre- 
sented to  his  majestic  the  other  by  Mr.  Viz  Chamberline, 
the  one  for  his  retiringe  to  his  brothers  house  neer  Salsbury 
to  rcccuer  helth,  the  other  for  proceedinge  onne  towards 
London  to  his  house  in  Brodstreete,  and  for  leaue  to  remainc 
there  in  my  custody  for  5  daies. 

I  omitt  to  repeate  ouer  the  trauell,  paines,  and  care  I 
had  in  all  hb  mcknesse,  and  I  appeale  to  his  conscience,  and 
the  testimony  of  his  owne  people,  whither  I  declared  my 
selfe  freindly  and  louingly  or  not :  nay  I  protest  I  could 
not  haue  pittied  those  afflictions  more  then  I  did  had  they 
befallen  the  sonne  of  my  owne  bodie,  or  my  selfe. 

At  Andeuor  I  first  discouered  he  had  a  designs  a  hatch- 
inge,  and  that  he  had  not  omitted  to  make  use  as  he  thought 
to  aduantage  of  all  his  supposed  sufferings  and  Mr.  Viz 
Chamberline^s  pittie  who  gat  him  from  his  majesty  leaue 
to  haue  6  daies  liberty  to  execute  what  he  had  plotted  for 
his  escape  in  stead  of  his  pretentions. 

A  perfect  light  whereof  I  haue  not  yet,  but  credaUe  in- 
formation I  had,  as  the  euent  hath  manifested. 

Sure  I  am  so  easie  a  man,  and  so  good  natured  did  he 
find  me,  as  hee  assaid  to  allure  me  to  pue  oondioent  to  his 
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escape.  Now  begannc  I  to  disauow  his  iudgment,  (I  con- 
fesse)  and  to  disapprooue  his  affection  to  me. 

But  when  I  considered  how  grosse  an  abuse  of  his  ma- 
jesty'^s  princly  goodnesse  was  heer  intended;  forming  his 
excellent  clemency  to  the  imadge  of  that  tirany,  that  he  hath 
bine  acused  for  in  the  practisse  of  his  life,  what  tyme  he  was 
of  greatnesse  with  her  majestic  of  worthy  memory ;  I  could 
not  but  abhorre  his  hipocrisie;  which  the  better  tovnmaske, 
I  seemed  to  condisent  vnto  him  after  I  was  out  of  hope  by 
comfortable  messadges  from  his  honorable  good  freinde,  or 
by  perswation  to  rectifie  his  affection  and  iudgment,  which 
feare  had  ouer  strongly  infatuated  in  him  to  his  mine:  bee- 
tweene  Stanes  and  London  I  added  to  the  knowlidge  of  his 
purpose  a  certain  notion  of  his  discouered  practisse,  wher 
withall  his  majestic  beinge  informed:  I  had  shortly  after 
the  iniunction  of  his  majestic  to  secretie,  and  commission  to 
do  as  I  haue  done :  then  was  it  grone  the  secret  of  the 
kinge,  which  to  reuail  or  disobay  had  bine  in  me  treasonous 
trechery. 

Nor  can  ther  be  given  any  reason,  why  mine  affection  to 
any  man  should  be  other  then  subordinate  and  not  contrary 
to  my  publick  dutie:  nor  were  his  benefittes  any  thinge 
euer  to  me,  much  lesse  his  desert,  or  the  opportunitie  of  his 
favour  such  as  could  induce  any  man  that  hath  the  con* 
science  to  loue  him  selfe  to  partake  with  his  mine. 


RALEGH,  MISC.  WORKS.  3  £ 
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A  brief  Relation  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  TrmMes :  with 
the  taking  away  the  Lands  and  Castles  qfSherbum  in 
Dorset  Jrom  him  and  his  HeirSy  being  his  indubitable 
Inheritance. 


cc 
cc 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled 
in  Parliament ;  the  humble  Petition  of  Carew  Ralegh,  esq. 
only  son  of  sir  Walter  Ralegh,  late  deceased. 

Humbly  sheweth, 

**  THAT  whereas  your  petitioner  conceiveth,  that  his  late 
**  father,  sir  Walter  Ralegh,  was  most  unjustly  and  illegally 
*^  condemned  and  executed ;  and  his  lands  and  castle  of 
Sherbum  wrongfully  taken  away  from  him  and  his,  as 
may  more  at  large  appear  by  this  brief  narrative  here- 
'*  unto  annexed ;  the  particulars  whereof  your  petitioner 
^*  is,  upon  due  proofs,  ready  to  make  good :  your  petitioner 
*'  therefore,  humbly  submitting  to  the  great  justice  and  in- 
^^  tegrity  of  this  house,  (which  is  no  way  more  manifested, 
"  than  by  relieving  the  oppressed,)  humbly  craveth,  that  he 
*^  may  receive  such  satisfaction  for  these  his  great  oppres- 
*'*  sions  and  losses,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  this 
**  honourable  house  shall  seem  fit. 

^^  And  your  petitioner  shall  humbly  pray,  &c.'" 

When  king  James  came  into  England,  he  found  ^r 
Walter  Ralegh  (by  favour  of  his  late  mistress  queen  Eliza- 
beth) lord  warden  of  the  stannaries,  lord  lieutenant  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  ;  with  a  large  possession  of  lands,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  king  for  some  weeks  used  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  divers  pre- 
sents, which  he  had  received  from  him  being  in  Scotland,  for 
which  he  gave  him  thanks.  But  finding  him  (as  he  sud  him- 
self) a  martial  man,  addicted  to  foreign  affairs  and  great  ac- 
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tions,  he  feared  lest  he  should  engage  him  in  a  war,  a  thing 
most  hated,  and  contrary  to  the  king^s  nature ;  wherefore  he 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  especially  after 
he  had  presented  him  with  a  book,  wherein  with  great  ani- 
mosity he  opposed  the  peace  with  Spain,  then  in  treaty, 
persuading  the  king  rather  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  that  prince  then  in  hand ;  promising,  and  that  with 
great  probability,  within  few  years,  to  reduce  the  West  In- 
dies to  his  obedience.  But  sir  Walter  Ralegh'^s  enemies, 
soon  discovering  the  king^s  humour,  resolved  at  once  to  rid 
the  king  of  this  doubt  and  trouble,  and  to  enrich  themselves 
with  the  lands  and  offices  of  sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Where- 
fore they  plotted  to  accuse  him,  and  the  lord  Cobham,  a 
simple,  passionate  man,  but  of  a  very  noble  birth  and  great 
possessions,  of  high  treason.  The  particulars  of  their  ac- 
cusation I  am  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  I  think  all  men,  both 
then  and  now  living;  only  I  find  in  general  terms  they 
were  accused  for  plotting  with  the  Spaniard,  to  bring  in  a 
foreign  army,  and  proclaim  the  infanta  of  Spmn  queen  of 
England ;  but  without  any  proofs,  and  the  thing  itself  as 
ridiculous  as  impossible.  However,  sir  Walter  Ralegh  was 
condemned  without  any  witness  brought  in  against  him; 
and  the  lord  Cobham,  who  was  pretended  to  have  accused 
him  barely  in  a  letter,  in  another  letter  to  sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
upon  his  salvation,  cleared  him  of  all  treason,  or  treasonable 
actions,  either  agiunst  king  or  state,  to  his  knowledge; 
which  original  letter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carew 
Ralegh,  son  of  sir  Walter,  to  be  produced  at  any  time. 
Upon  this  condemnation,  all  his  lands  and  offices  were 
seized,  and  himself  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower; 
but  they  found  his  castle  of  Sherbum,  and  the  lands  there- 
unto belonging,  to  be  long  before  entailed  on  his  children, 
so  that  he  could  not  forfeit  it,  but  during  his  own  life.  And 
the  king,  finding  in  himself  the  iniquity  of  sir  Walter^s  con- 
demnation, gave  him  all  what  he  had  forfeited  again,  but 
still  kept  him  close  prisoner ;  seven  years  after  his  imprison- 
ment, he  enjoyed  Sherbum,  at  which  time  it  fell  out,  that 
one  Mr.  Robert  Car,  a  young  Scotch  gentleman,  grew  in 
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great  favour  with  the  king ;  and  having  no  fortune,  they 
contrived  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness  upon 
the  ruins  of  sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Whereupon  they  called 
the  conveyance  of  Sherbum  in  question  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  and  for  want  of  one  single  word  (which  word  was 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-book,  and  was  only  the 
oversight  ofa  clerk)  they  pronounced  the  conveyance  invalid, 
and  Sherburn  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  a  judgment  easily  to 
be  foreseen  without  witchcraft,  since  his  chiefest  judge  was 
his  greatest  enemy,  and  the  case  argued  between  a  poor 
friendless  prisoner  and  a  king  of  England. 

Thus  was  Sherbum  given  to  sir  Robert  Car,  (after  earl 
of  Somerset ;)  the  lady  Ralegh  ^  with  her  children  humbly 
and  earnestly  petitioning  the  king  for  compassion  on  her 
and  hcr^s,  could  obtiun  no  other  answer  from  him,  but  that 
he  mun  have  the  land,  he  mun  have  it  for  Car.  She  being 
a  woman  of  a  very  high  spirit,  and  noble  birth  and  breed- 
ing,  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  with  her  hands  heaved  up 
to  heaven,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit  besceched  Grod 
Almighty  to  look  upon  the  justness  of  her  cause,  and  punish 
those  who  had  so  wrongfully  exposed  her  and  her  poor  chil- 
dren to  ruin  and  beggary.  What  hath  happened  since  to 
that  royal  family  is  too  sad  and  disastrous  for  me  to  repeat, 
and  yet  too  visible  not  to  be  discerned.  But  to  proceed : 
prince  Henry,  hearing  the  king  had  given  Sherbum  to  sir 
Robert  Car,  came  with  some  anger  to  his  father,  desiring 
he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  Sherbum  upon  him,  alleging 
that  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  beauty,  which  be 
much  liked,  but,  indeed,  with  an  intention  to  give  it  back 
to  sir  Walter  Ralegh,  whom  he  much  esteemed. 

The  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  refuse  any  of  that  princess 
desires,  (for  indeed  they  were  most  commonly  delivered  in 
such  language  as  sounded  rather  like  a  demand  than  an  en- 
treaty,) granted  his  request ;  and  to  satisfy  his  favourite, 
gave  him  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  nvoney,  so  far  was 

•  Sbe  was  the  only  daughter  of  lir  Nicholas  Throgmortoiiy  who  wn 
arraigued  in  qneeu  Mary's  time,  and  acquitted.  See  Fox's  Actt  and  Momi- 
nteuts. 
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the  king  or  crown  from  gaining  by  this  purchase.  But  that 
excellent  prince,  within  a  few  months,  was  taken  away,  how 
and  by  what  means  is  suspected  by  all,  and  I  fear  was  then 
too  well  known  by  many.  After  his  death  the  king  gave 
Sherbum  again  to  sir  Robert  Car,  who  not  many  years 
after,  by  the  name  of  earl  of  Somerset,  was  arraigned  and 
condemned  for  poisoning  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  lost 
all  his  lands.  Then  sir  John  Digby,  now  earl  of  Bristol^ 
begged  Sherbum  of  the  king,  and  had  it.  Sir  Walter  Ra« 
legh,  being  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  perfect  health, 
had  now  worn  out  sixteen  years^  imprisonment,  and  had 
seen  the  disastrous  end  of  all  his  greatest  enemies ;  so  that 
new  persons  and  new  interests  now  springing  up  in  court, 
he  found  means  to  obtain  his  liberty,  but  upon  condition 
to  go  a  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  discovery  of  a  gold  mine ;  that 
unhappy  voyage  is  well  known,  almost  to  all  men,  and  how 
he  was  betrayed  from  the  very  beginning,  his  letters  and 
designs  being  discovered  to  Gondamore,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, whereby  he  found  such  opposition  upon  the  place, 
that  though  he  took  and  fired  the  town  of  St.  Thoma,  yet 
he  lost  his  eldest  son  in  that  service,  and  being  desperately 
sick  himself,  was  made  frustrate  of  all  his  hopes. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  home  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  by  the  violent  pursuit  of  Gondamore,  and  some  others, 
who  could  not  think  their  estates  safe  while  his  head  was 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  king  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
his  former  condemnation  sixteen  years  past,  being  not  able 
to  take  away  his  life  for  any  new  action ;  and,  though  he 
had  given  him  a  commission  under  the  broad  seal  to  execute 
martial  law  upon  his  own  soldiers,  which  was  conceived  by 
the  best  lawyers  a  full  pardon  for  any  offence  committed 
before  that  time,  without  any  further  trouble  of  the  law,  cut 
off  his  head. 

Here  justice  was  indeed  blind,  blindly  executing  one  and 
the  same  person,  upon  one  and  the  same  condemnation,  for 
things  contradictory ;  for  sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  condemned 
for  being  a  friend  to  the  Spaniard,  and  lost  his  life  for  being 
their  utter  enemy.     Thus  kings,  when  they  will  do  what 
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they  please,  please  not  him  they  should,  God ;  and,  having 
made  their  power  subservient  to  their  will,  deprive  them- 
selves of  that  just  power  whereby  others  are  subservient  to 
them.     To  proceed:  Mr.  Carew  Ralegh,  only  son  of  sir 
Walter,  being  at  this  time  a  youth  of  about  thirteen,  bred 
at  Oxford,  after  five  years  came  to  court ;  and,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  right  honourable  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  his 
noble  kinsman,  hoped  to  obtain  some  redress  in  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  the  king,  not  liking  his  countenance,  said  he 
appeared  to  him  like  the  ghost  of  his  father,  whereupon  the 
earl  advised  him  to  travel,  which  he  did  until  the  death  of 
king  James,  which  happened  about  a  year  after.      Then 
coming  over,  and  a  parliament  sitting,  he,  according  to  the 
custom  of  this  land,  addressed  himself  to  them  by  petition 
to  be  restored  in  blood,  thereby  to  enable  him  to  inherit 
such  lands  as  might  come  unto  him  either  as  heir  to  his  fa- 
ther, or  any  other  way ;  but,  his  petition  having  been  t\iice 
read  in  the  lords^  house,  king  Charles  sent  sir  James  Ful- 
lerton  (then  of  the  bedchamber)  unto  Mr.  Ralegh,  to  com- 
mand him  to  come  unto  him ;  and,  being  brought  into  the 
king^s  chamber  by  the  said  sir  James,  the  king,  after  using 
him  with  great  civility,  notwithstanding  told  him  pliunly, 
that,  when  he  was  prince,  he  had  promised  the  earl  of  Bristol 
to  secure  his  title  to  Sherburn,  against  the  heirs  of  sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  whereupon  the  earl  had  given  him,  then 
prince,  ten  thousand  pounds,  that  now  he  was  bound  to 
make  good  his  promise,  being  king ;  that  therefore,  unless 
he  would  quit  all  his  right  and  title  to  Sherburn,  he  neither 
could  nor  would  pass  his  bill  of  restoration.     Mr.  Rale^ 
urged  the  justness  of  his  cause ;  that  he  deared  only  the 
liberty  of  a  subject,  and  to  be  left  to  the  law,  which  was 
never  denied  any  freeman.     Notwithstanding  all  which  al- 
legations, the  king  was  resolute  in  his  denial,  and  so  left 
him.    After  which  sir  James  FuUerton  used  many  aigu- 
ments  to  persuade  submission  to  the  king^s  will ;  as,  the  im- 
possibility of  contesting  with  kingly  power,  the  not  bang 
restored  in  blood,  which  brought  along  with  it  so  many  in> 
oonvenienoes,  that  it  was  not  possible  without  it  to  possess 
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or  enjoy  any  lands  or  estate  in  this  kingdom;  the  not  being 
in  a  condition,  if  his  cloak  were  taken  from  his  back,  or  hat 
from  his  head,  to  sue  for  restitution.  All  which  things  being 
considered,  together  with  splendid  promises  of  great  prefer- 
ment in  court,  and  particular  favours  from  the  king  not  im- 
probable, wrought  much  in  the  mind  of  young  Mr.  Ralegh, 
being  a  person  not  full  twenty  years  old,  left  friendless  and 
fortuneless,  and  prevailed  so  far,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
king's  will. 

Whereupon  there  was  an  act  passed  for  his  restoraUon, 
and,  together  with  it,  a  settlement  of  Sherbiun  to  the  earl 
of  Bristol ;  and,  in  show  of  some  kind  of  recompense,  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  pension,  during  his  life,  granted  to 
Mr.  Ralegh  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  that 
sum  paid  unto  her  during  life,  in  lieu  of  jointure. 

Thus  have  I,  with  as  much  brevity,  humility,  and  can- 
dour, (as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,)  related  the 
pressures,  force,  and  injustice  committed  upon  a  poor  op- 
presssed,  though  not  undeserving  ^  family,  and  have  for- 
borne to  specify  the  names  of  those  who  were  instruments 
of  this  evil,  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have  an  inclination 
to  scandalize  particular,  and  perchance  noble,  families. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  all  which,  I  humbly  submit 
myself  to  the  commons  of  England,  now  represented  in 
parliament,  desiring,  according  to  their  great  wisdom  and 
justice,  that  they  will  right  me  and  my  posterity,  according 
to  their  own  best  liking ;  having  in  my  own  person  (though 
bred  at  court)  never  opposed  any  of  their  just  rights  and 
privileges,  and  for  the  future  being  resolved  to  range  my- 
self under  the  banner  of  the  commons  of  England ;  and,  so 
far  forth  as  education  and  fatherly  instruction  can  prevail, 
promise  the  same  for  two  sons  whom  God  hath  sent  me. 

^  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  discovered  Virginia  at  bis  own  charge,  which  cott 
him  forty  thonsand  pounds.  He  was  the  first  of  all  the  English  that  disco- 
vered Guiana,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  took  the  islands  of  Fayall  from  the 
Spaniard,  and  did  most  signal  and  eminent  service  at  the  taking  of  Cadis. 
He  took  from  the  Spaniard  the  greatest  and  richest  carack  that  ever  came 
into  England  :  another  ship  likewise,  laden  with  nothing  but  gold,  pearls, 
and  cochineal. 
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